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Sir    JOHN    SINCLAIR,    Bar^ 

OF 

ULBSTER,  M.  P. 


Sir, 

You  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  the  language 
of  dedication  is  much  oftener  the  vehicle  of  flat- 
tery than  the  organ  of  truth  ;  and  that,  upon 
numerous  occafions,  in  place  of  anfwering  any 
ufeful  or  refpedlable  purpofe,  it  has  been  the 
means  of  turning  both  the  author  and  his  pa- 
tron into  ridicule.  Were  we  permitted  to  in- 
dulge the  feelings  arifing  from  private  friend- 
fhip,  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  ami- 
able and  refpe6lable  qualities  you  pofFefs,  thefe 
would  furnifh  them  enough,  and  to  fpare  :  For 
that,  however,  there  is  no  occalion ;  the  com- 
prehenfive  mind,  who  planned  and  perfedled 
the  Statistical  Account  ok  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  completed  the  Survey  of  the 
Rural  Economy  of  the  v/hole  kingdom, 
ftands  in  no  need  of  individual  praife.  When 
the  benefadors  of  mankind  are  mentioned,  the 
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name  of  that  perfon,  whofe  unequalled  exertions 
have,  in  fpitc  of  difficulties,  almoft  infuperable, 
been  the  means  of  contributing,  in  fo  remark- 
able a  manner,  to  dire^fl  the  induftry,  and  pro- 
mote the  happinefs  of  a  great  nation,  will  live 
in  the  minds  of  poflerity. 

Your  rank  in  the  fcale  of  fociety,  the  high 
degree  of  refpedl  in  which  you  are  fo  defervedly 
held,  added  to  the  zeal  you  have  lliewn  for  the 
improvement  of  Britifli  Agriculture,  encourage 
the  promoters  of  the  prefent  Work  to  hope,  that 
under  your  aufpices,  it  will  meet  with  the  fame 
favourable  reception  from  the  public,  that  every 
thing,  in  which  you  have  hitherto  been  concern- 
ed, has  done.  They  at  the  fame  time  flatter 
themfelves,  that  this  Dedication  will  convey  to 
you,  and  to  the  Public,  at  once,  a  teflimony  of 
the  high  regard  in  which  they  hold  both  your 
private  and  public  virtues.  With  thefe  fenti- 
ments,  which  they  will  ever  be  proud  to  avow, 
they  remain, 

SIR, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  ServantSc 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AGRICULTURE  is  of  fuch  antiquity,  as  to  be  coeval 
with  the  firft  formation  of  Society.  Accordingly,  in 
the  remoteft  ages,  and  amongfl  every  people  of  whom  we 
have  any  authentic  hiftory,  we  find  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  forming  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  by  all  of  them  held  in  fuch  veneration,  as  to  have  its 
origin  afcribed  to  feme  deity  or  other.  The  Egyptians  a- 
fcribe  it  to  Oftrisy  the  Phoenicians  to  Dagofiy  the  Greeks  to 
Bacchus,  and  the  Chinefe  to  Fo-hi. 

Though  we  are  deftitute  of  authentic  materials,  to  enable 
us  to  fpeak,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  as  to  the  wants  of 
men  in  the  rudeft  ages,  or  the  means  of  fupplying  them,  we 
have  good  reafon  to  believe  that  their  fullenance  was  derived 
chiefly  from  the  foreft,  the  ocean,  and  the  milk  and  flefli  of 
the  few  domeftic  animals  of  which  they  were  then  in  poflef- 
fion  :  accordingly,  we  find,  that  the  diftritls  abounding  with 
fiih,  game,  and  pafture,  were  peopled,  and  became  the  abodes 
of  men,  long  before  any  other.  It  is  impoffible  even  to  form 
a  conje£lure  how  long  men  continued  in  this  fituation;  pro- 
bably it  lafted  many  ages  ;  indeed  there  are  many  nations, 
who,  at  the  prefent  time,  have  no  better  refources. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  even  in  the  moft  fortunate  of  thejfe 
fituations,  many  circumftances  would  concur  to  dlminifli, 
or  even  entirely  to  cut  off,  the  ufual  fupply.  The  fiiher, 
for  inftance,  whofe  fole  dependence,  for  his  own  and  his 
frimily's   fubfiltence,  refled  upon  hi.';  fuccefb  in  filhing,  and 
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was  prevented,  either  by  a  long  continuance  of  ftormy 
weather,  or  the  fifli  forfaklng  the  coafl:,  from  procuring  what 
was  neceflary,  muft  have  fufFered  uncommon  diftrefs,  and 
been  reduced  to  the  necelnty  either  of  removing  to  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  coaft,  or  attempting  to  procure  fubfiflence 
in  fome  other  way.  The  unfucccfsful  hunter,  and  he  who 
depended  upon  the  produce  of  his  flocks,  from  a  fcarcity  of 
pallure,  or  difeafes  attacking  the  animal,  would  be  in  no 
jjetter  a  fituation. 

The  failure  of  any,  or  all  of  thefe  refources,  muft  not  only 
have  occafioned  uncommon  diftrefs  upon  many  occafions,  but 
coft  many  lives,  and  operated  to  the  almoft  entire  extindlion 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  obvious,  that  fuch  a  ftate  muft 
not  only  have  been  extremely  unfavourable  to  population, 
but  highly  inimical  to  the  introduftion  of  any  of  the  arts 
conneifled  with  the  Immediate  and  indifpenfable  comforts  of 
focietv.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  find,  at  this  day,  the  nations 
who  live  in  the  manner  above  defcribed,  without  arts,  and 
very  thinly  inhabited  ;  indeed,  the  population  ef  many  of 
the  Indian  nations  of  North  America  has  decreafed  confider- 
ably  within  the  laft  thirty  years. 

Frequent  calamities,  of  the  kind  we  have  mentioned, 
would  naturally  lead  men  to  feek  after  articles  of  food  that 
could  be  procured  with  more  eafe,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
afford  a  permanent  fupply  throughout  the  whole  year.  Per- 
haps, the  difcovery  of  curing  fifli  and  the  flefh  of  animals 
with  fait,  or  otherwife,  was  the  firft  ftep  towards  fecuring 
a  ftock  of  Winter  food  in  thefe  rude  ages  *  ;  and,  certainly, 
to  people  foimerly  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  preferving 
thefe  articles,  it  was  no  inconfiderable  advance  towards  the 
improvement  of  their  condition. 

Amongft 


•  The  Efquimaux,  and  many  of  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the  fta  coafl:,  even 
to  the  fouthward  of  them,  have  no  other  food  in  Summer  but  fmall  filh,  aii,"^ 
the  flefh  of  whales,  fcals,  &c.  ;  a  part  of  which  they  cure  during  that  feafon, 
and  tat  it  with  train  oil  through  the  Winter. 
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Aniongft  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  means  of  multi- 
plying and  rearing  domertic  animals  to  the  proper  extent, 
there  muft,  even  though  they  were  poflefled  of  the  art  of  cur- 
ing their  flefh,  have  been  a  deficiency  of  food,  which  would, 
as  population  increafed,  become  every  day  more  apparent, 
and  prompt  them  to  fearch  for  other  articles.  The  different 
kinds  of  fruit  and  herbs  would,  in  all  probability,  be  firfl 
had  recourfe  to,  and  would  form  no  inconfiderable  addition 
to  their  former  refources.  They  would  alfo  foon  perceive, 
that  both  the  milk  and  flefli  of  their  animals  were  improved 
by  good  feeding  during  the  Winter.  This  would  naturally 
lead  to  the  cutting  and  preferving  of  green  herbage  for  that 
purpofc  :  hence  the  origin  of  hay. 

The  cultivation  of  grain,  and  the  other  vegetables  now  in 
ufe,  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  fociety  ;  and  many 
ages  muft  have  elapfed,  before  men,  who  were  deftitute  of 
any  other  helps  than  thofe  derived  from  experience  and  ob- 
fervation,  could  attain  even  an  imperfeft  knowledge  of  Agri- 
culture.    The  facred  writings  inform  us,  that  Noah  under'- 
ftood  Hu{bandry ;  of  courfe  he  taught  it  to  his  defcendants : 
and,  as  it  is  one  of  thofe  arts,  which,  v/hen  once  known,  the 
wants  of  men  will  for  ever  prevent  from  being  loft,  we  may 
naturally  conclude,  that  it  has  conthiued  its  courfe,  with  va- 
rious progrefs,  from  that  period,  down  to  the  prelent  day^ 
Many  circumftances  have,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  favour 
that  progrefs  in  fome  fituations,  and  retard  it  in  gtliers.    The 
hiftory  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  and  many 
other  ancient  nations,  alfo  informs  us,  that  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  Agriculture.     The  pretenfions  of  the  Chinefe 
go  ftill  farther  back.    They  claim,  and  not  without  fome  found- 
ation, the  precedence  of  all  the  countries  we  have  mentioned, 
Huftjandry,  without  queftion,  flouriflied  in  China  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  was  then  deemed  of  fuch  importance,  and 
held  in  fuch  refpecl,  as  to  claim  the  firft,  and  indeed  the  prin- 
cipal attention  of  the  government.    The  Emperors,  in  order  to 
imprefs  all  orders  of  the  community  with  proper  ideas  of  its 
importance,  condefcended,  once  a-yeai^,  to  hold  the  plough,  in 
prefeiice  of  their  chief  nobility,  the  great  oflicers  of  ftatc,  and 
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the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  capital  -,  a   cuftom  that  is  ftill 
kept  up,  and  deferves  to  be  ii^iitated  by  all  fovereigns  *. 

At  a  period  fo  remote   as  the  prefent,  and  without  the 
means  of  corre£l:  information,  it  is  a  difficult  taflc  to  afcertain 
to  which  of  thefe  countries  the  preference  is  due.   The  mofl 
probable  conjedlure  is,  that  each  of  them  is  entitled  to  a  fliare; 
and  that   the  agricultural   knowledge   of  which  they  were 
then  in  pofl'effion,  in  place  of  belonging  exclufively  to  any- 
one, was  the  united  ftock  of  the  whole.     Indeed,  if  we  rea- 
fon  from  what  we  know,  and  compare  modern  with  ancient 
times,  we  will  be  fatisfied   that   this  was  a£lually  the  cafe. 
The  hulbandry  of  Britain,  originally  rude  and'imperfeft,  has 
arrived  by  degrees  at  its  prefent  flnte.     This,  however,  has 
not  been  owing  to  the  fuperior  fkill,  or  the  fuccefsful  prac- 
tice, of  any  particular  county  or  diflricl,  but  to  the  united 
talents  and  indullry  of  the  whole.     Is   there  any  reafon  to 
doubt  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  the   ancients  ?     Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  certainly  derived  the  rudiments  of  the  art  from 
that  quarter  ;  and  though,  in  the  weft  of  Europe,  and  efpe- 
clally  in  Britain,  it  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfe6lion, 
truth,  and  a  jufl  fcnfe  of  the  benefits  refultlng  from  its  in- 
trodu6lion,  oblige  us  to  acknowledge  the  Eaft  as  the  fchool 
in  which  the  firft  principles  were  taught. 

Of  the  (low  progrefs  of  Agriculture,  and  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  nrftattempts  to  cultivate  the  earth,  we  may 

form 


•  In  this  place,  it  may  be  proper  to  ohfcrve,  that  the  long  duration  of  the 
Chinefe  empire,  and  form  of  government,  which  has  no  equal  in  hiftoiy,  as 
alfb  the  riches  and  profperity  of  that  country,  are  to  be  afcribed,  in  a  great 
meafure,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  perfcdion  of  their  Agriculture,  and  the  ample 
fupply  of  every  necefTary  of  life  thereby  produced.  Their  rural  economy  be- 
ing of  the  moft  minute  and  perfect  kind,  demands  the  labour  of  a  number  of 
hands,  greatly  exceeding  what  are  employed  in  almoft  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  1  he  produce,  however,  is  great  in  proportion  ;  and,  at  this  day,  it  is 
computed  that  nearly  feven  eighths  of  the  inhabitants  of  China  are  artizans, 
and  owe  the  necelTaries  of  life  to  the  labour  of  the  remainder  ;  this  great  n)a- 
jority  being  employed  in    arts,  rnanufaiftures,  and  commerce. 
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form  fome  idea.  The  inftruments  originally  made  ufe  of 
were,  undoubtedly,  very  rude,  and  fuch  as  could  be  managed 
by  the  hand  only,  perhaps  fimilar  to  our  fpade  and  hoe.  The 
want  of  metals,  together  with  their  ignorance  of  the  ufe  of 
them,  efpecially  iron,  would  occafion  thefe  inftruments  to  be 
conftru^led  of  hard  wood.  Agriculture,  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  muft  have  been  attended  with  a  degree  of  perfonal 
labour,  of  which,  in  our  prefeni  improved  Hate,  we  can  form 
but  a  very  imperfe£l  idea. 

Laborious  as  thefe  operations  were,  and  low  and  abjecl  as 
the  ftate  of  human  nature  mult  have  been,  there  is  a  circum- 
flance,  conne6fed  with  their  hillory,  ftrongly  defcriptive  of 
the  benefits  arifing  from  the  united  powers  of  men,  even  in 
the  rudelt  ages  ;  and  from  which  we  may  date  all  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  in  the  moft  improved  flate  of  civil  fociety. 

We  are  told,  that,  in  ancient  times,  (and  the  example  of  fe- 
reral  nations,  at  this  day,  leaves  little  roqm  to  doubt  tiie  fa61), 
the  whole  foil  was  cultivated  for  the  general  benefit,  every 
member  of  the  community  being  obliged  to  contribute  his 
perfonal  labour  and  afiiftance  during  the  feed  time  and  har- 
veft  \  in  return  for  which,  a  due  proportion  of  the  produce 
was  afhgned  him.  Perhaps  one  caufe  of  this  would  arife 
from  the  lazy  indolent  members  of  the  community  negledling 
to  cultivate  a  fufliciency  of  food  for  themfelves  and  families, 
and  by  that  means  becoming  a  burden  upon  the  induflry  of 
the  reft.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  moil  powerful 
motive  for  this  union  was  owing  to  another  caufe. 

It  requires  flender  experience  to  convince  men,  in  any  ftage 
of  fociety,  that  the  united  (Irength  of  the  whole  exceeds,  in 
a  very  uncommon  proportion,  the  folitary  unaffiiled  exer- 
tions of  individual  labour.  The  fable  of  the  bundle  of  rods, 
fo  exprefhve,  and  now  fo  familiar,  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
that  period,  and  muft  have  forced  itlelf  upon  the  notice  of 
every  mind  capable  of  obfervation.  Without  all  qucftion,  the 
colle£led  talents  and  exertions  of  u\c  individuals  of  which 
any  community  is  compofed,  ccuiiitutes  a  common  ftock, 
from  whence  the  happinefs  and  comfort  of  the  whole  are 
derived.     Any    fyftem,    therefore,    that   Vvas  calculated  to 
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bring  thefe  into  aclion,  mufl;,  by  ftimulatiiig  the  indolent 
to  exertion,  have  removed  a  load  from  tlie  great  body,  and 
eftablidied  a  balance  between  the  labours  and  comforts  of 
the  whole. 

But,  to  return  to  the  fubje£t,  many  Inflances  can  be  adduc- 
ed of  the  imperfection  of  the  inftruments  originally  ufcd  in 
Hufbandry,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  firft  cultivators.  At  a 
period  fo  near  our  own  times  as  the  conqued  of  Peru,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  devoted  country  weie  found  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  fituation  we  have  defcribed  :  every  thing  was 
done  by  manual  labour,  without  any  affiftance  from  beafts  of 
draught  or  burden  :  they  turned  over  the  earth  with  an  in- 
ftrument  refe.mbling  a  fliovel,  and  afterwards  dibbled  in  the 
grain  :  even  now,  there  re  many  nations  whofe  knowledge  of 
Agriculture  is  not  greater.  The  inhabitants  of  Cliili  make 
ufe  of  a  piece  of  wood,  of  a  crooked  fhape,  fomething  like 
our  plough,  with  which  they  turn  over  the  foil ;  the  feed  is 
then  fown,  and  covered,  by  dragging  buflies  over  it  in  place 
of  harrows.  In  the  province  of  Lithuania,  a  part  of  ancient 
Poland,  their  plough  is  of  the  fame  rude  conftruclion  ;  anci 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  Ruflian  empire  they  are  in  pof- 
feffion  of  no  better  inftruments.  To  come  nearer  home,  the 
ploughs  of  the  Shetland  and  Faro  Iiles,  and  of  Ireland,  are 
as  bad,   and  their  Agriculture  equally  imperfc6l. 

The  inftruments  originally  ufed,  and  fuch  as  we  have  nov/ 
defcrihed  them,  no  doubt,  went  through  all  the  different  gra- 
dations, from  the  coavfeft  wooden  ftiovel,  to  the  plough.  That 
inftrument  was  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period  ; 
it  was  alfo  ufed  by  tlie  Babylonians,  the  Phoenicians,  and 
Greeks,  and  was  well  known  iii  Falefline.  The  other  inftru- 
ments ufed  in  Agriculture  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  courfe  : 
thefe,  in  their  original  ilate,  muft  alfo  have  been  extremely 
rude,  and  much  time,  and  great  labour  required,  before  men 
were  able  to  perfe£l  what  vvas  neceffaryfor  harrowing, rhrafh- 
ing,  and  feparating  the  grain  from  the  chafF,  and,  laftly,  of 
grinding  it  into  .meal.  It  would  appear,  that  Agriculture  had 
proceeded  confiderably  to  the  weftward,  before  it  arrived  at 
much  perfesSlion  :  It  was  referved  for  the  fliores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean^ 
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diterranean,  to  furnlfh  poflerky  witli  the  pleafing  picture  of 
a  perfe6l  Hufbandiy. 

Italy,  and  the  northern  coafls  of  Africa,  were,  forages,  the 
favourite  feats  of  cultivation,  and  the  granary  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  and,  while  that  people  were  extending  their  dominion 
ahnoft  to  the  limits  of  the  then  known  world,  the  bread-corn, 
and  almofl  every  other  article  of  lubtilleace,  necefl'ary  to  the 
fupport  of  their  numerous  legions,  were  drawn  from  thefe 
parts.  The  perufal  of  Virgil's  Georgics  affords  an  undenia- 
ble teftimony  of  the  perfection  of  the  Italian  hufbandry.  In 
that  interefting  work,  the  wheel-plough,  the  harrow,  the  flail, 
the  fcythe,  the  reaping-hook,  together  with  every  other  in- 
flrument  now  in  ufe,  are  accurately  defcribed,  as  alfo  tlie 
fyftem  of  cultivation  purfued.  Conlidering  the  period  at 
which  Virgil  penned  his  Georgics,  and  the  great  difference  of 
cHmate  between  Italy  and  Britaui,  the  fimilarity  between  the 
fyilem  he  lays  down,  and  our  modern  hufbandry,  is  aftonifli- 
ing.  Fallowing  and  irrigation,  wltli  their  benefits,  are  parti- 
cularly defcribed,  as  are  alfo  the  advantages  arifing  from  al- 
ternate green  and  white  crops  :  His  account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  different  kinds  of  domcllic  animals,  is  equally 
beautiful  and  correcl. 

To  thofe  who  are  capable  of  tracing  effects  to  their  proper 
caufes,  the  advantages  produced  by  the  Roman  conqueils  will 
be  flirikjngly  obvious  ;  and  though,  at  that  time,  their  legions 
muft  have  been  confidered  as  the  fccurges  of  the  human  race, 
by  the  people  amongft  whom  they  came,  the  lapfe  of  ages, 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  human  condition,  enables  us  to 
view  them  in  a  different  liglit.  The  ploughman  of  Italy, 
when  he  became  a  foldier,  and  was  fent  into  Gaul  or  Britain, 
would  neither  forget  his  original  employment,  nor  the  com- 
fort he  would  derive  from  praclifmg  it  in  the  country  where 
he  was  ftationed.  The  troops  kept  by  Rome  in  the  diftant 
provinces,  were  feldom  relieved  by  others  from  Italy,  and  as 
feldom  fhifted  from  the  ftations  where  they  were  firft  placed ; 
in  that  way,  their  refidencc  became  in  a  great  meafure  per- 
manent ;  a  circumRance  extremely  favourable,  not  only  to  the 
introdudlion,  but  to  tlie  perfecting  of  Agriculture. — ^The  firfl 
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attempts  would  no  doubt  be  made  to  cultivate  the  hardicfl 
of  the  Italian  plants ;  a  convi£lion  that  thefe  could  be  ma- 
tured in  liritain,  would  lead  them  to  introduce  others  more 
delicate  ;  the  natives  of  the  country,  ftruck  with  thefe  ad- 
vantages, would  foon  learn  to  imitate  an  example  that  promif- 
ed  fo  materially  to  better  their  fituation  :  The  fame  thing 
would  happen  with  regard  to  the  other  arts,  which,  by  the 
time  the  lloman  forces  were  finally  withdrawn  from  Britain, 
had  made  fuch  progrefs,  as  to  place  the  country  in  a  fituation 
enviable,  when  compared  to  what  it  was  before  the  conqueft. 
From  that  sera  we  may  with  juftice  date  the  introdudtion 
of  every  thing  conne£led  either  with  the  comfort  or  the  ele- 
gance of  life.  In  the  favage  ftate,  and  even  in  the  firft  ftages 
of  clviiization,  the  labour  and  exertions  of  every  individual 
muft  have  been  required,  during  the  whole  year,  to  procure 
a  fcanty  and  precarious  fubfiilence,  barely  fufficient  to  pro- 
lone  a  wretched  exiftence:  circumftances  fo  adverfe  muft, 
as  has  been  already  obferved,  not  only  have  operated  as  a  bar 
to  the  introduftion  of  other  arts,  but  chilled  and  rendered  tor- 
pid every  faculty  of  the  human  mind.  Man,  fo  fituatcd,  dif- 
covers  little  of  thofe  rational  powers,  by  which,  in  the  more 
advanced  ftages  of  fociety,  he  is  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed. 
It  is  only  in  fituations  where  the  means  of  fubfiftence  are 
ample,  where  tb.e  labour  of  a  certain  part  of  the  community 
is  fufficient  to  provide  the  neceffaries  of  life  for  the  whole, 
and  where  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  remainder  are 
placed  beyond  the  necefllty  of  toiling  to  procure  the  firft  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  develope  them- 
felves  ;  mental  exertion  and  much  bodily  labour  having,  in 
almoft  every  inftance,  been  found  incompatible,  efpecially  in 
cafes  where  the  fole  fupport  of  the  individual  depends  upon 
that  labour.  Accordingly,  in  the  inferior  walks  of  life,  where 
the  individuals  have  received  little  or  no  original  education, 
and  have,  from  their  infancy,  been  doomed  to  a  laborious  em- 
ployment, which  has  occupied  the  greateft  part  of  their  time, 
we  meet  with  innumerable  inftances  where  the  rational  pow- 
ers are  nearly  extinguiftied,  and  the  individual,  from  never 
having  been  accuftomeJ  to  think,-  and  excelilve  hard  labour, 
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is  reduced  to  a  mere  machine,  and  in  a  fituatlon  little  above 
that  of  the  irrational  animals. 

To  the  introdudion  of  Agriculture  we  are  indebted  for  that 
dignified  place  now  held  by  man  in  the  fcale  of  created  beings. 
By  having  his  fubfiftence  fecured,  without  the  neceflity  of 
bodily  labour,  his  folicitude  has  been  in  a  great  meafure  re- 
moved, and  the  powers  of  his  mind  allowed  to  expand,  and 
raife  him  to  that  fituation  he  was  originally  intended  to  fill. 
The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  other  arts  of  peace  :  from 
the  period  that  Agriculture  came  to  be  fo  well  underftood,  as 
to  enable  a  part  to  raife  corn  and  other  necelfaries  for  the 
fupport  of  the  whole,  the  attention  of  the  remainder  would 
be  direfted  to  other  purfuits.  There  is  a  natural  propenfity 
in  man  to  afpire  to  fomething  beyond  what  he  poficffes  at  the 
time.  The  firft  wants  of  life  being  once  fupplied,  and  a  per- 
manent provifion  made  for  them,  new  defires  would  be  felt. 
Warm  clothing,  and  comfortable  habitations,  would  be  the  firft 
in  order  :  fine  clothes,  and  other  elegancies,  would  follow  in 
fucceflion,  together  withfcience,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 

Thefe  new  wants  and  defires,  in  many  refpedts  fo  dilTerent 
from  the  real  wants  and  natural  defires  of  man  in  his  origi- 
nal ftate,  have,  in  their  progrefs,  gradually  produced  fuch  a 
change  on  the  face  of  fociety,  as  none  but  thofe  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  perufing  ancient  hillory  could  believe. 
While  a  proportion  only  of  the  population  is  now  required  to 
provide  the  necefiaries  of  life  for  the  whole,  the  remainder 
are  employed  in  arts,  manufa£l:ures,  and  commerce,  and  In 
cultivating  the  fciences.  To  trace  the  progrefs  of  any,  or  all 
of  thefe,  does  not  belong  to  a  fketch  like  the  prefent ;  wlilch 
has  for  its  objeft  only  a  delineation  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
grefs of  Agriculture,  and  its  infeparable  connexion  with  the 
comfort  and  happinefs  of  the  human  race. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  taken  in  a  general  fenfe,  and  its  ef- 
fects, as  far  as  they  have  had  a  tendency  to  better  the  fitua- 
tion of  mankind,  have  only  been  noticed.  Taking  it  in  ano- 
ther point  of  view,  as  conne6led  with  national  wealth  and 
greatnefs,  it  affumes  a  high  degree  of  importance,  and  claims, 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  the  mcd  diRinguifhed  atten- 
tion 
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tlon  from  every  well  regulated  government.  It  requires 
flender  knovi'ledge  of  the  prefent  (late  of  fociety,  to  convince 
any  one,  that,  without  Agricuhure,  Manufaclures,  and  Com- 
merce, no  nation  can  be  either  great,  populous,  rich,  or  hap- 
py. Agriculture,  however,  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  other  parts  of  national  greatnefs  reft ;  without  it,  none 
of  the  others  can  have  place.  Indeed,  in  taking  a  furvey  of 
the  different  flates  of  Europe,  it  may  be  aflumed  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  nation  moft  diftinguiflied  for  an  extended  and 
fuccefsful  Agriculture,  holds  the  higheft  place  in  the  fcale. 
The  caufe  is  obvious  :  In  countries  where  grain  and  other 
vivres  are  plenty  and  cheap,  the  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity marry  early  in  life,  and  have  numerous  families;  the 
population,  and  the  aumber  of  hands  neceifary  for  carrying 
on  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  is  by  that  means  in- 
creafed ;  and  as  in  every  fituation  the  price  of  labour  bears 
an  exadl  proportion  to  that  of  bread  and  other  necelTaries,  it 
never  fails  to  follow,  that,  in  every  country  where  thefe  are 
abundant,  the  manufacturer  is  enabled  to  bring  his  commo- 
dities to  m.arket  at  an  eafy  rate,  and  in  that  way  to  underfell 
the  merchant  or  manufaclurer  of  another  country,  where  liv- 
ing is  more  expenfive,  and,  of  courfe,  the  price  of  labour  high- 
er. Britain,  at  this  moment,  furnifhes  a  ftrlking  example  in 
fupport  of  this  truth.  Much  of  the  preference  given  to  Britifli 
commodities  in  foreign  countries,  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
{kill  of  our  tradefmen,  and  the  excellence  of  their  workman- 
fhip  ;  but,  when  to  that  is  added,  the  cheapnefs  of  the  ar- 
ticles, and  their  fuperiority  over  every  other,  the  preference 
they  meet  with  in  all  quarters  of  the  world  will  excite  no 
furprize;  and,  as  that  circumflance  enables  us  to  fupply  other 
nations  with  articles  of  much  more  value  than  what  we  need 
in  return,  the  difference  is  received  in  money,  which,  by 
giving  us  a  command  of  refourccs  beyond  what  is  poffeffed 
by  any  other  power,  enables  us  to  hold  the  exalted  rank 
we  now  do  in  the  fcale  of  nations.  While  our  Agriculture 
continues  to  flourifh,  this  will  be  the  cafe  ;  an  extenfion  of 
it,  under  the  foftering  hand  of  Government,  which  has  been 
already  ftretched  out  for  that  purpofe,  will  increafe  our  inde- 
pendence, 
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pendence,  and  make  us  at  once  formidable  and  refpe<fl:able 
in  the  eyes  of  furrounding  nations.  To  thofe  who  prefide 
at  the  helm  of  ftatc,  the  talk  is  eafy  ;  and  to  minds  pofleft 
of  benevolence,  like  theirs,  the  gratification  is  exquifite.  To 
command  armies,  and  direct  the  operations  of  war,  requires 
no  common  degree  of  courage  and  firmnefs  of  mind  :  Even 
with  thefe  requifites,  unforefeen  events  may  derange  the  befl: 
concerted  plans,  overwhelm  the  bell  caufe,  and  plunge  a 
whole  nation  into  the  loweft  abyfs  of  mifery.  The  mind,  ca- 
pable of  drawing  the  attention  of  a  numerous  people  to  their 
true  interefts,  and  of  reconciling  an  increafed  induftry  with 
fimplicity  of  manners,  and  correct  morals,  meets  wiih  a  no- 
bler recompenfe.  Conqueft  and  fuccefs  confer  a -name  that 
dazzles  the  world  j  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  acquired  by  thofe 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  inftrucling  men  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  of  directing  their  purfuits,  and  endeavouring 
to  increafe  their  happinefs.  The  name  of  an  Alexander  has, 
no  doubt,  infplred  many  a  romantic  mind  ;  but  that  of  any 
of  the  rural  deities  commands  a  more  extenfive,  as  well  as  a 
different  fulFrage.  In  the  one  we  behold  a  conqueror,  wad- 
ing through  feas  of  blood,  and  facrificing  every  thing  to  his 
ambition  ;  in  the  other  we  contemplate  the  benevolent  care 
of  an  afFe6lionate  parent,  anxious  to  promote  the  happinefs, 
and  dire<fl  the  future  profpecls  of  his  family. 

Having,  in  this  hafty  and  imperfeft  manner,  attempted  a 
fketch  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  Agriculture,  together 
with  the  benefits  that  have  refulted  from  it,  we  think  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  fay  fomething  of  the  plan  of  the  prefent  Work, 
and  the  motives  by  which  thofe  who  take  an  intereft  in  its 
fuccefs  are  aduated. 

The  prefent  (late  of  EritiQi  Agriculture,  and  the  known 
eminence  of  many  who  prad:ife  it  as  a  profefiion,  are  fuch  as 
might  juftly  draw  upon  the  individuals  who  now  addrefs  the 
public,  the  imputation  of  arrogance,  were  they  to  prefume  to 
improve  the  fyftem  by  any  fuperior  knowledge  or  abilities 
of  their  own.  They  think  it  neceffary,  in  the  outfet,  to 
fay,  that  it  is  not  upon  their  own  knowledge  and  experience 
they  rely  for  carrying  on  the  work,  but  upon  the  commu- 
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nications  of  refpe^table  and  intelligent  farmers,  who  have 
made  Agriculture  their  particular  ftudy  ;  and  who,  in  place 
of  amufing  the  public  with  opinions^  are  able  to  bring  for- 
ward y^i7j-,  which,  under  the  i-^nCtionoi  experience ^  can  be  im- 
mediately adopted  in  practice.  A  want  of  attention  to  this 
fundamental  principle,  has  rendered  the  greateft  part  of  what 
are  termed  regular  treatifes  upon  Agriculture  ufelefs.  Many 
of  thefe  have  been  drawn  up  by  individuals,  who,  from  hav- 
ing refided  during  the  whole,  or  the  greateft  part  of  their 
lives,  in  particular  diflridls,  have  formed  opinions,  and  imbib- 
ed prejudices,  in  many  refpefis  hoftile  to  the  caufe  they  pro- 
fefs  to  promote.  Such  authors,  in  general,  difcover  more 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  their  own  opinions,  than  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  ;  and,  in  place  of  felefting  fadls  for 
the  bafis  of  their  works,  and,  reafoning  from  thefe,  their  fo- 
Licitude  to  form  fyftems  of  their  own,  has  led  them  to  bend 
fa£ts  to  theories,  and  involve  themfelves  in  perplexity  and 
error*  In  that  way,  fociety,  in  place  of  being  benefited  by 
their  labours,  is  plagued  and  mifled  by  their  controverfy  j 
and,  inftead  of  a  true  pidure  of  the  hufbandry,  either  of  a 
di{lri£t,  or  the  kingdom  at  large,  we  meet  with  little  more 
than  the  opinions  of  the  author,  clogged  with  his  prejudices, 
and  a  laborious  attempt  to  form  a  fyftem  fuitable  to  thefe. 

To  the  genius  of  a  few  refpe6lable  chara£lers  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  better  fyftem,  founded  upon  experiment  and  at- 
tentive obfervation  :  a  channel  through  which  alone  juft  ideas 
can  be  acquired,  either  upon  this,  or  any  other  fubjeft.  Ac- 
cordingly, of  late  years,  many  of  the  fpeculative  opinions, 
with  which  we  were  formerly  amufed,  have  given  way  to  the 
Hmple  unerring  truths  taught  by  experience  j  and  though 
much  labour  and  inveftigation  ftill  remain,  we  have  the  fa- 
tisfa6lion  of  knowing,  that  the  path  hitherto  traced  is  upon 
folld  ground  •,  and  are  enabled  to  look  forward,  with  confi- 
dence, to  a  period,  (perhaps  not  a  diftant  one),  when  the  fyf- 
tem will  be  much  more  perfect,  and  our  doubts  lefs  numer- 
ous, upon  many  points  of  the  firft  importance  to  Agriculture. 
That,  however,  is  to  be  accompliflied,  not  by  the  propagation 
of  fanciful  opinions,  but  by  details  of  fuccefsful  practice,  and 
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in  all  cafes  having  an  example  ready  at  hand  to  lUuftrate  our 
precept. 

It  is  well  knowai,  that,  upon  fubjecls  purely  fpeculative, 
where  no  experiments  can  be  made,  and  of  courfe  no  ab- 
folute  certainty  obtained,  much  diverfity  of  opinion  is  met 
with,  wliich,  from  their  nature,  might  be  expe£ted,  and  will 
for  ever  be  the  cafe.  The  perfcn  who  reafons  bed  upon 
fuch  fubjedts,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  fenfe,  be  thought 
to  come  nearefl  the  truth,  and  his  doftrine  confidercd  the 
ftandard,  till  fome  competitor  appear,  whofe  reafoning  is 
more  perfuafive.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  all  fpeculative 
opinions  fince  the  earliefl  ages,  and  will  continue  to  be  fo, 
upon  every  fubje£l  that  affords  no  certain  data  to  dire£l  the 
refearch  of  inquirers.  Converts,  amongft  enlightened  farm- 
ers, are  not  to  be  gained  by  theories  and  opinions  :  Before 
we  lay  claim  to  their  belief,  the  principles  upon  which  our 
own  is  founded,  ought  to  be  explained  in  a  fatisfa<Slory  man- 
ner, and  tliat,  not  by  reafoning  alone,  but  the  evidence  of 
fadts.  Upon  the  prefent  fubjedt,  this  is  in  a  great  meafure 
in  our  power,  as  moll  of  the  important  points  conne£led 
with  Agriculture  admit  of  being  illuftrated  by  experiments. 
One  fa£l:,  fo  eflabliflied,  is  fuperior  to  a  thoufand  arguments  ; 
and,  inftead  of  being  liable  to  change,  as  all  opinions  unfup- 
ported  by  fa6ls  mull  be,  it  ferves  as  an  unerring  guide  •,  and, 
inflead  of  an  opinion,  afiumes  the  name  and  importance  of 
a  principle.  Were  this  lyflem  uniformly  purfued  ;  were  mea 
only  to  relate  fa6ls,  and  communicate  their  difcoveries  in  the 
language  of  truth  and  plain  fenfe ;  to  place  them  in  the  com- 
mon flock,  and  allov/  time  and  experience  to  form  a  whole 
from  thefe  parts  :  agricultural  fcience  would  foon  afTume  a 
raore  perfe£l  form  •,  authors  would  have  no  ill-founded  opi- 
nions to  retracl  or  defend  ;  pride  and  error  would  be  no 
longer  oppofed  to  truth,  and  the  progrefs  towards  perfec- 
tion would  be  certain  and  uniform. 

With  this  maxim  before  them,  the  promoters  of  the  pre- 
fent undertaking  beg  leave  to  affure  the  Public,  that  it  lliall 
be  their  (ludy  to  encourage  and  promote,  as  far  as  poihble,  a 
fpirit  of  inquii-y  and  experiment  aji;ongil  agricultural  mtn, 

and 
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and  to  record  faithfully  the  refuit  of  fucli  information  as  may 
be  communicated  to  them.  Of  thefe  inquiries  and  experi- 
ments, fome  idea  may  be  formed  from  a  perufal  of  tlie  Que- 
ries publiflied  in  the  prcfent  number,  to  v/hich  they  entreat 
the  attention  of  all  intelligent  farmers,  whofe  communica- 
tions will  be  received  with  thankfulnefs,  and  have  all  due 
attention  paid  them.  One  thing  it  is  neceflary  to  notice  : 
Many  farmers,  from  a  difTulence  of  themfelves,  are  withheld 
from  communicating  their  obfervations  to  the  public,  from 
an  appi'ehenfion,  that  their  ftyle  and  manner  of  writing  are 
unfit  for  publication  :  In  that  way,  many  fa£ls  and  obferva- 
tions, highly  interefting  to  fociety,  are  either  entirely  loft, 
or  but  very  partially  known.  To  fuch  we  beg  leave  to  fay, 
that,  provided  facts,  properly  authenticated,  and  found  ob- 
fervations, are  furniibed,  the  ftyle  of  the  author  will  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  matter  of  inferior  confideratlon.  For  reafons 
tirat  will  appear  obvious,  the  prefent  number  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  fair  fpecimen  of  the  work  j  the  intention  of  pub- 
hflning  being  known  only  to  a  few,  and  the  fhort  time  that 
has  elapfed,  fince  it  was  firft  announced,  having  prevented 
feveral  valuable  papers  from  being  brought  forward.  It  is 
however  hoped,  that  enough  has  been  faid  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  intentions  of  thofe  who 
promote  it,  and  who  have  no  other  intereft  in  its  fuccefs, 
tlian  what  arifes  from  a  wifti  to  render  it  ufeful  to  the  com- 
munity. 
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MONDAY,    20.  JANUARY    1800. 
(NO-  I.)  ^ 

PART     I. 

ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

^bfervatlons  upon  the  additional  Stat'ifUcal  Account  of  the  parijb 
of  HoUNAM,  Roxburghffjtre. 

*'  The  whole  body  of  perfons  in  a  country,  whofc  abilities  are  applied  to  un- 
*'  fruitful  employments,  are  exactly  the  fame  as  if  they  were  not  in  being ;  their 
"  negative  exiflence  is  even  a  heavy  burthen  to  the  country,  as  every  individual 
"  who  only  confuaies,  requires  a  produdive  individual,  whole  labour  mufl  infure 
"  the  exiftcnce  of  the  former.  "  Tooiit  Vic-w  of  the  Rujfian  Empire. 


IT  has  been  a  principle  affumed  by  a  great  number  of  the 
Clergy,  that  large  farms,  or,  in  other  words,  that  an  accu- 
mulation of  farms,  in  the  hand  of  one  perfon,  is  unfavour- 
able to  population  ;  and  this,  exxept  in  a  few  inftances,  they 
have  taken  for  granted,  without  offering  a  proof.  In  the 
27ft:  volume  of  the  StatiRical  Account  of  Scotland,  p.  loth, 
fome  Additional  obfervations,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  James  Ruther- 
ford^ are  made  to  his  former  account  of  the  parifli  of  Hou- 
nam  ;  and  wefelecfl  the  following  paffages,  p.  i6.  etfeq^.  up- 
on which  we  mean  to  make  our  remarks. 

"  The  great  and  mod  obvious  caufe  of  the  dccreafe  of  the  Inha- 
bitants, within  the  laft  thirty  or  forty  years,  is  owing  to  the  (per- 
haps too  general)  pra£lice  of  letting  the  lands  in  great  farms,  and  to 
the  mode  of  agriculture  now  almoft  univerfally  adop'i.ed,  efpecially 
'fince  fheep  and  wool  brought  fo  high  a  price,  of  laying  down  the 
whole  lands  in  grafs.  The  lands  formerly,  from  40  to  100  years 
back,  were  parcelled  out  into  four  times,  at  leaft,  the  prefent  num- 
ber of  farms :  there  was  alfo  much  of  thefe  farms  in  tillage  :  and, 
confequently,  a  greater  number  of  people  could  be  ir.r.intained,  and 
more  hands  would  be  neceffiiry  for  carrying  on  the  labour  of  the 
lands.  So  late  as  the  year  1756,  there  were  no  fewer  than  {c'vea 
tenants,  with  large  ffciniiies,  on  the  lands  of  Hounam,  now  ail  rented 
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by  one  tenant,  who  employs  only  one  fliepherd.  There  were  alfo 
feveral  fmall  lairds  :  their  lands  are  loll  in  the  large  farms,  their 
names  extinguifiied,  and  their  manfions  confounded  in  the  duft. 

^*  Though  this  lafl  caufe  operates  mod  llrongly  in  depopulating 
the  pari  Hies  where  the  monopoly  of  farms  is  frequent,  yet  it  is  by 
fome  made  a  queftion,  Whether  it  tends  to  depopulate  the  country 
at  large,  in  any  great  meafure  ?  No  doubt,  the  towns  and  villages 
will  increafe  as  the  country  parifhes  dimiiiiih  ;  and  therefore,  in  this 
fliftrift,  the  villages  of  Yetholm  and  Morbattle  have  of  late  confi- 
derably  augmented  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  houfes  ;*  yet  it 
does  not  feetn  to  be  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  country  diftrifts 
around  them  have  diminifhed.  In  this  parifli,  where  the  real  rent  is 
2720!.,  were  the  farms  four  times  the  prefent  number,  namely,  56, 
or  the  lands  divided  into  farms  of  50I.  ^ach,  which  would  amount  ta 
much  the  fame  number,  at  leaft  54  ;  in  this  cafe,  there  would  be  54 
or  56  tenants  in  the  parifh,  inftead  of  14,  the  prefent  number  ;  and 
each  of  whom  might  have  a  large  family  of  his  own,  and  employ  a 
fhepherd,  who  might  alfo  have  a  family  ;  and  the  other  inhabitants 
and  cottagers  might  be  the  fame  in  number  as  at  prefent.  This, 
furcly,  would  make  a  prodigious  odds  in  favour  of  the  population 
of  the  parlHi,  and  afford  alfo  a  fufBcient  extra  number,  who  would 
find  it  neceffary  to  withdraw  to  the  towns  and  villages.  Country 
places,  too,  are  more  favourable  than  towns  to  the  rearing  of  young 
children  :  here  they  are  healthier,  and  thrive  better. — Beiides,  hinds 
and  fhepherds,  driven  from  their  native  abodes  and  manner  of  life, 
will  be  difheartened,  and  difcouraged  from  marrying  :  it  will  be  with 
difficulty  they  can  afterwards  find  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  It  Is 
obfervable,  that  in  England,  which  is  far  more  populous  and  richer 
than  Scotland,  the  monopoly  of  farms  is  little  known.  In  many 
places  of  Scotland,  particularly  the>  diftrltl  to  which  Hounam  be- 
longs, a  fingle  individual  has  not  only  united  four  or  five  farms  into 
one,  in  one  parlfii,  but  has  feveral  farms  united  in  this  manner,  in 
different  parifhes.  Thefe  circumftances,  taken  together,  furely  make 
it  very  evident,  that  the  mcnopoly  of  farms,  and  increafe  of  pa{lur= 
age,  is  a  great  Injury  to  the  population  of  the  country  at  large.  '* 

The  caufes  above  afligned  for  the  decreafe  of  population,  viz. 
the  praftice  of  letting  the  land  in  great  farms,  and  the  mode 
of  agriculture  adopted,  of  laying  down  the  whole  lands  into 
grafs,'are  oblioufly  diftinct  and  feparate,  and  have  no  conne- 
xion with  each  other ;  for  the  land  may  be  let  in  fmall  farms, 
and  the  grafs hufbandry  recommended  by  Mr  R.  remain;  or,  it 
may  be  continued  in  tillage,  and  flill  large  farms  be  the  preva- 
lent praftice.  It  does  not  follow,  that  a  large  farmer  fhould 
have  a  greater  proportion  of  grafs  than  his  fmaller  neighbour  : 
— No  j  this  is  regulated  by  inclination,  by  foil,  and  by  the  ftate 
of  markets ;  and  to  the  two  lall  every  good  farmer  will  pay 
particular  attention,  whatever  may  be  the  fize  of  his  poffeiEoil. 
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If  the  generality  of  the  parifli  of  Hounam  can  be  more  pro- 
fitably employed  in  raifing  grafs,  than  under  a  fyilem  of  tillage, 
which  we  underftand  to  be  the  cafe,  it  may  be  concluded, 
without  further  demonftration,  that  the  intereft  of  proprie- 
tors, the  advantage  of  tenants,  and  the,  good  of  the  State,  are 
rdl  concerned  in  keeping  it  under  that  mode  of  management, 
becaufe  under  no  other  can  it  make  fuch  returns  to  the  pro- 
prietor or  tenant,  or  add  fo  much  to  the  national  capital. 
The  only  qucftion  remaining,  is,  How  this  management  is 
to  be  carried  into  effect  at  the  lead  pcfTible  expence,  and  with 
the  greateit  advantage  to  the  public  ? 

In  every  grafs  farm,  we  mean  farms  where  (beep  are  bred, 
pra£lical  men  know  well,  that,  to  attain  perfe£l  management, 
it  is  neceflary  to  have  different  hirfels  or  flocks,  fo  as  the  old 
and  young,  the  wedders  and  ewes,  may  each  be  fed  upon  the 
ground  mod  proper  for  their  growth  and  conftitution.  This 
of  courfe  requires,  that  a  iheep  farmlliould  be  of  confulerable 
extent,  otherwife  the  profit  of  the  (lock,  inftead  of  paying  the 
landlord  an  adequate  rent,  or  fupporting  the  tenant  in  a  fuit- 
able  manner,  would  be  confumed  by  the  wages  of  numerous 
idle  (hepherds,  for  whom  there  would  not  be  half  employment. 

It  has  long  been  held  as  an  axiom,  that,  to  make  manufac- 
tures flourifn,  it  is  neceflary  to  Amplify  labour  as  much  as 
pofTible,  and,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  to  carry  on  work  at  the 
fmallefl;  expence.  This,  if  applied  to  agriculture,  which  fe- 
veral  political  writers  have  confidered  as  the  firft  of  manufac- 
tures, it  mufl;  be  admitted,  that  the  fyfl;em  of  management 
which  makes  the  greateft  return  at  the  leafl:  charge,  is  the 
one  mod  confident  with  the  welfare  of  thofe  engaged  in  that 
profeflion.  We  have  already  faid,  that  the  fheep  hufoandry 
appears  mod  adapted  to  the  foil  and  climate  of  thisparilh;  and, 
from  what  is  mentioned  above,  it  follows,  that,  as  this  hufband- 
ry  can  only  be  carried  on  with  advantage  where  the  farms  are 
of  fufficient  extent  to  provide  for  difi^erent  hirfels  or  flocks  j  con- 
fequently,that  fmall  farms,  under  thefe  circumflances,  are  a  cer- 
tain lofs  to  the  landlord,  unprofitable  to  the  tenant,  and  detri-. 
mental  to  the  public  good,  as  they  do  not  admit  the  fame  juf- 
tice  to  be  given  to  the  feeding  of  Iheep,  as  thofe  of  a  greater  fize. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  at  ifi"ue — the  proper  fize  of  a 
flieep  farm.  It  is  evident  the  anfwer  mud  always  be  regu- 
lated by  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  kind  of  (heep  kep!,  the 
facility  of  raifing  winter  crops  for  the  fupport  of  the  dock, 
and  by  other  material  circumdances.  One  general  anfwer, 
however,  may  be  given,  viz.  That  in  no  part  of  the  fouth  of 
Scotland,  fince  rents  rofe  to  their  prefent  pitch,  can  a  farm  of 
200I.  rent  be  called  too  large.  We  fiiould  rather  be  inclined 
to  think  fucli  a  one  too  fmall  for  a  dock  farm,  more  fo  if  any 
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one  part  of  it  is  employed  in  raifing  hay  or  winter  crops  for 
fupporting  the  flieep  during  inclement  weather.  The  rent  of 
Hounam  is  dated  to  be  27C0I.,  which  allows  it  to  be  divided 
into  13  or  14  farms,  of  fuch  a  fize  as  can  be  managed  in  a 
■^ray  that  will  at  once  prove  beneficial  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, and  to  the  community. 

In  this  place,  Mr  Rutherford  objects  : — By  farms  of  this 
fize,  you  decreafe  the  population  of  the  country,  which  would 
be  benefited  and  increafed  confiderabiy  by  dividing  each  of 
them  into  four.  This  obj»6lion  does  not  touch  upon  the  inqui- 
ry,— WJiether  thefe  56  farmers  will  pay  as  much  rent  to  the 
proprietor  ? — Whether  they  and  their  families  will  live  in  the 
like  comfortable  manner? — and,  Whether  the  national  (lock  will 
be  equally  benefited,  or  the  like  quantity  of  food  provided  to  the 
public  by  their  labours  (which  wc  look  upon  as  of  the  firll  im- 
portance)— as  will  be  done  by  thofe  of  the  other  defcription  ? 

Thefe  points' are  pafl'ed  over,  and  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants upon  the  premifes  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fole  criterion 
by  which  the  management  is  to  be  judged. 

Were  this  admitted  as  the  (landard,  every  improvement  in 
machinery,  for  facilitating  labour,  would  be  cenfured  and  con- 
demned. The  thrashing  machine,  for  infbance,  which  is  deferv- 
edly  ranked  amongfl  our  mod  ufeful  improvements,  ought  to 
be  deftroyed  ;  fpinning  machines,  faw  mills,  and  numbcrlefs 
other  contrivances  to  diminifh  manual  labour,  would  defcrve 
to  be  confidered  as  ruinous  and  deftruftive,  upon  the  fuppo- 
fitron  of  their  having  a  tendency  to  depopulate  the  country. 

There  is  certainly  a  mlfchievous,  as  well  as  a  ufeful  popula- 
tion. We  call  ufeful,  v/hat  is  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the 
trade,  labour,  m.anufaclures,  &c.  of  the  country;  but  where 
more  inhabitants  are  to  be  found  than  thofe  that  can  live,  or, 
in  other  words,  procure  employment,  we  are  certainly  war- 
ranted to  clafs  them  under  the  other  defcription.  An  increafe 
of  population,  without  an  increafe  of  refources,  muft  always 
be  confidered  as  hurtful.  But  as  Mr  R.  wilhes  to  fritter  down 
the  farms  of  his  parifh,  in  order  to  increafe  population,  what 
would  he  think  of  dividing  the  cure? — a  meafurc  that  would, 
in  all  probability,  add  feveral  more  families  to  the  population. 
This  idea,  however  ridiculous  it  may  appear,  is  exa£lly  in 
point  with  the  redu£lion  of  farms ;  but,  as  we  believe  he  is 
perfe£lly  able  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  his  office  without 
any  affiftants,  we  do  not  think  the  public  good  would  be  pro- 
moted by  fuch  an  increafe. 

Mr  R.  feems  ignorant  of  his  fubje£l,  when  he  propofes  to 
reduce  the  fheep  farms  to  the  fize  of  a  50I.  rent.  Inftead  of 
56  tenants,  and  56  (hepherds,  all  with  large  families,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  there  would  be  only  56  men,  who  would  ne- 
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cefTarily  be  both  tenants  and  fhepherds,  and  a  great  part  of 
them  without  any  family.  He  icems  alfo  ignorant  of  the  re- 
turn which  a  50I.  farm  would  make  to  the  poflelTor,  or  what 
would  be  the  work  upon  it.  Were  the  tenant  upon  fuch  a 
farm,  under  the  prefent  rents,  not  to  keep  his  (heep  himfelf, 
he  would  be  a  Gentleman  at  firfl:,  having  otherwife  little  or 
nothing  to  do,  and  a  Beggar  afterwards,  when  his  ftock  was 
exhaufled,  which  would  foon  happen. 

We  now  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  general  caufes  which 
affeft  population,  or  occafion  an  increafe  at  fome  periods,  with- 
out being  followed  by  an  increafe  of  trade  and  manufadlures. 

The  number  of  people  in  any  country,  will,  for  the  moft 
part,  be  regulated  by  the  price  of  provifions  •,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  if  there  is  a  great  demand  for  labour,  and  wages 
rife  in  a  proportional  manner,  population  may  progrefhvely  in- 
creafe, fo  long  as  the  workman  can  fupport  himfelf  and  family 
by  his  earnings.  When  labour  falls  in  value,  without  being 
accompanied  by  an  equal  fall  in  the  price  of  provifions,  it  is 
a  fure  fign  of  the  decreafe  of  trade,  in  confequ^nce  of  which 
a  number  of  people  are  thrown  out  of  employment.  This 
occafions  emigrations  from  one  di{lri6l  to  another,  perhaps 
from  one  country  to  another ;  and  thefe  emigrants  fettle  in 
fuch  places  as  can  give  them  employment,  and  where  the  va- 
lue of  labour  is  equal  to  what  is  required  for  the  fubfiftence 
of  themfelves  and  families. 

If  all  the  people  born  in  a  parifh,  county,  or  kingdom,  were 
obliged  to  refide  in  that  pariih,  county,  or  kingdom,  where 
they  drew  their  firft  breath,  it  is  evident  the  reafons  above 
afligned,  as  influencing  population,  would  not  operate,  and 
that  an  unnecefl'ary  or  mifchievous  increafe  would,  in  many 
cafes,  be  the  confequence.  The  furplus,  whicli  is  conflaiitly 
thrown  off  from  particular  diftricts,  where  labour  is  fcarce  and 
wages  low,  for  the  fupply  of  other  diftricls,  where  employment 
can  be  got  with  greater  facility,  or  where  the  flourifhing  ftate 
of  trade  and  raanufaclures  have  raifcd  the  rate  of  wages,  ef- 
fectually prevents  fuch  an  increafe  from  taking  place,  and  cor- 
roborates what  we  have  already  mentioned,  refpefting  popu- 
lation being  at  all  times  regulated  by  the  cheapnefs  of  provi- 
fions, or,  in  other  words,  by  the  means  pcffcffed  for  procuring 
the  neceffaries  of  life. 

The  fcale  of  population  may  alfo,  at  certain  times,  be  local- 
ly affe£led  by  a  caufe  which  is  feldom  attended  to.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  the  whole  lands  in  a  parifii  the  property  of  one  man,  and 
that  they  are  all  out  of  leafe  at  one  period.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  in  country  pariflies  being  made  up  of  farmers  fer- 
vants,  their  number,  under  the  above  fuppofition,  may  be  con- 
fjderably  increafed  by  a  total,  or  a  parciui  change  of  ttiiants, 
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Vhen  the  lands  are  re-let,  without  the  lead  alteration  In  the 
fize  of  the  farms.  The  generality  of  farmers,  when  they  com- 
mence bufinefs,  prefer  young  men,  or  thofe  lately  married  : 
hence,  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards,  fuch  a  parilh  will  have 
an  increafed  population,  and  the  fcale  will  not  return  to  its 
ordinary  level,  before  the  families  of  thofe  fervairts  are  able 
to  work,  and  remove  to  other  parts,  where  their  labour  is 
wanted.  We  know  of  feveral  farms  precifely  under  thefe  cir- 
Cumftances,  and  are  acquainted  with  others,  where  the  fcale 
of  population  has  been  reduced,  at  particular  periods,  without 
the  lead  alteration  having  happened  in  the  fize  or  management 
cf  the  farm.  In  fnort,  it  is  obvious  that  population  may  be 
augmented,  or  decreafed,  without  any  of  the  caufes  alhgned 
by  the  generality  of  the  clergy  having  operated. 

One  thing  may  be  alfo  noticed,  which  has  probably  occa- 
fioned  feveral  of  the  clergy  to  think  large  farms  unfriendly  to 
population;  that  is,  the  change  which  has  generally  taken  place 
in  the  belt  cultivated  counties  refpefting  the-number  of  cottag- 
ers. As  all  tenants  are  taken  bound  to  fupport  and  leave  tlie 
buildings  in  habitable  condition  at  the  end  of  their  leafes,  and 
as  the  expence  of  repairs  is  now  very  great,  it  is  found  more 
eligible  to  keep  up  no  more  than  are  requifite  for  accomodat- 
ing the  ordinary  farm-fervants.  Hence  mechanics,  weavers, 
tailors,  hedgers,  ditchers,  labourers  who  work  at  large,  widow 
women,  &c.  are  now  removed  to  villages,  and  take  employ- 
ment where  they  can  find  it.  This,  of  courfe,  has  contributed 
to  leflen  the  number  of  people  refident  at  farm-flcadings,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  large  ones,  where  the  clafTes  above  defcribed,  in 
former  times,  uiTually  re-fided;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  po- 
pulation of  the  pariflr  is  in  no  refpe(Sl  decreafed. 

The  population  of  Scotland,  by  the  returns  in  the  Statllll- 
cal  volumes,  appears  confiderably  incre^.fed;  and  this  increafc, 
as  might  be  expelled,  has  chiefly  taken  place  In  the  manufac- 
turing diitri£ls,  where  the  value  of  labour  is  high,  and  ths:: 
dema;id  for  hands  greateft.  In  .the  counties  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  hufbandry,  it  js  obvious,  population  muft  always  re- 
main nearly  ftationary,  unlefs  fome  great  and  general  change 
take  place  in  the  fyftem  of  management,  or  in  the  ufual  mode 
of  condu£lIng-  farm-labour.  The  introduction  of  two-horfe 
ploughs  had  fomething  of  this  effecfl,  though  perhaps  not  fa 
Kiuch  as  was  imagined:  an  Increafe  of  luxury,  by  reducing  tlie 
quantity  of  arable,  and  Increafing  that  of  padure  land,  may  al- 
fo locally  afleci:  the  population  of  particular  diftvicts.  The 
returns  from  the  agricultural  counties,  however,  flrow  that 
there  is  not  any  material  alteration  in  their  population  fince 
1755;  and  in  Roxburghflnire  it  is  increafed. 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  interefl:  of  the  piro- 
prietor,  the  comfort  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  tenant,  and  the 
good  of  the  community,  require  that  flieep  farms  Ihould  be 
of  confiderable  extent;  and  that  if  the  fuggeftions  of  Mr  R. 
were  reduced  to  praftice,  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tenant,  and  the  advantage  of.  the  State,  would  be 
leflened  and  injured,  wliile  no  benefit  coulii  poflibly  follow  ; 
unlefs  the  number  of  idle  men  and  women,  ufelefsly  living 
upon  the  premifes,  and  confuming  the  produce  of  the  fields 
and  the  flocks,  could  be  viewed  as  fuch. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  fubjeft  than  was  intended; 
but  we  trufl  that  its  importance,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  difcufled  by  a  majority  of  the  clergy,  will  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  fufficient  apology.  N. 


rOR    THE    FARMERS    MAGAZINE. 
On  Alanorial  Claims. 

iThe  follonvitig  inter ejl'ing  EJfayy  on   the  operation   of  Manorial 

Claims^   has    been   i  ran/mi  tied  to   us   by   a    ivurthy  friend  in 

England,  ivho  is  intimately  acquainted  with   every   branch  of 

Rural  Econofiiy,  the profperity  of  ivh'ich  he  juflly   views  as  a 

'  mofl  important   national  concern.     To  our  Scotiffj  reader s^  the 

fubjeBs  here  difcujfed  will  be  almofl  neiv  ;  confequently,  the  per- 
ufal  of  this  paper  cannot  fail  to  afford  them  much  information. 
While  'uie  earnejlly  wiJJ}  the  removal  of  thefe  grievances  from 
our  foiithern  neighbours  y  we  at  the  fame  time  exultingly  cctitem-' 

plate  the  conflitution  of  this  northern  part  of  the  Ifle^  which  has 
happily  ordered  matters  in  a  way  more  conducive  to  general 
advantage.'^ 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  thefe  defultory 
hints,  to  enter  much,  if  at  all,  into  the  Origin  and  Kiflory  of 
Manorial  Claims;  but  to  exprefs  a  few  ideas,  as  they  may  arife, 
on  the  bearings  and  operation  of  fuch  claims  on  the  exiil:ing 
ftate  of  fociety  in  this  ifland  ;  a  Hate  furely  very  diilerent  from 
that  in  which  the  origination  of  manors  found  it,  in  regard 
not  only  to  population,  but  to  tenures  and  induflry. 

Thefe  privileged  claims  or  rights  may  be  confidered  in 
feveral  points  of  view,  viz.  i.  The  Game  of  the  Manor  or 
Diftricl.  2.  Suit  and  Service  to  Freehold,  and  more  parti- 
cularly to  Copyhold  Courts.  3.  Mill  Sokes.  4.  Wafte,  or 
Common  Lands.  5.  Minerals.  6.  and  ladly,  Cour;:s  Leet, 
and  Courts  Baron. 

I.  The  Game  of  a  Manor,  i.e.  deer,  hares,  partridges,  phea- 
fantSj  and  moor  game  or  groufe,  &c.  was,  at  a  remote  period, 

B  4  conCdfr^d 
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co:>fidcred  as  the  property  of  the  Crown,  but  granted  with  the 
manor  itfelf  to  an  inferior  lord,  under  the  ancient  forcft  laws, 
and  has  been,  for  many  centuries,  a  fertile  fource  of  ftrife 
and  difcord  to  the  more  fpirited  inhabitants  of  this  and  other 
countries.    The  regulations  concerning  this  fubjeft  of  legifla- 
tive  wifdom,  might  feem  indeed  to  have  been  invented  with 
no  other  view ;  for  though  it  were  not  probable  that  the  lord 
of  a  manor,  fo  granted,  would  have  sny  difpute  with  his  fupe- 
rior  or  grantor,  yet  the  opportunities  of  haraffing  his  inferiors, 
by  efforts  of  petty  tyranny,  were  fuch,  as  perpetually  to  em- 
bitter the  minds,  and  indeed  ultimately  to  debafe  the  chara6ter, 
of  both  the  oppreflbr  and  opprelTed.    After  a  part  of  the  lands 
■within  the  manors  had  been  alienated  fo  generally  in  fee-fimple 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  in  fubfequent  times,  the 
purchafers  of  fuch  lanSs,  or  their  heirs,  now  become  free- 
holders, very  naturally  conceiving  themifelves  interefted  in  the 
game,  in  proportion  to  their  acquifitions  of  landed  property, 
except  in  cafes  of  free  warren  ;  the  difficulties  of  preferving 
the  monopoly  of  this  objc£l  of  diverfion  and  luxury,  in  the 
hands  of  the  manorial  lords,  were  much   increafed.     Hence 
arofe  the  apparent  necefiity  of  applying  to  the  Legiflature  for 
a  new  code  of  game  laws,  the  partiality  and  injuftice  of  which 
are  not  more  glaring  than  their  abfurdity. 

This  famous  code  is  ably  explained  by  that  excellent  com- 
mentator on  the  Laws  of  England,  Sir  Wm.  Blackftone,  in 
the  following  words,  (Vol.  IV.  p.  408.  4th  edit.)  "  Another 
*'  violent  alteration  of  the  E^nglifli   conllitution,  confided  in 
*'  the  depopulation  of  whole  counties,  for  the  purpofes  of  the 
*f  King's  royal  diverfion  ;  and  fubjeding  both  them,  and  all 
*' the  ancient   forells   of  the   kingdom,  to  the   unreafonable 
•'  fevcrities    of    foreft    laws    imported   from   the    Continent, 
*'  whereby  the  flaughter  of  a  bead  was  made  almofl.  as  penal 
•'  as  the  death  of  a  man.    In  the  Snxon  times,  though  no  man 
**  was  allowed  to  chafe  or  kill  the  King's  deer,  yet  he  might 
•'  ftart  any  game,  puffue  and  kill  it  upon  his  own  ePcate.    But 
"  the  rigour  of  thefe  new   conilitutions   vefted  the  fole  pro- 
**  perty  of  all  the  game  in  England  in  the  King  alone ;  and  no 
**  man  was  entitled  to  difturb  any  fowl  of  the  air,  or  any  bead 
*'  of  the  field,  of  fuch  kinds  as  were  fpecially  referved  for  the 
*'  royal  amulement  of  the  Sovereign,  without  exprefs  licenfe 
"  from  the  King,  by  grant  of  a   chafe   or  free  warren  •,  and 
*'  tliofe  fran;hifes  were  granted,   as   much   with   a  view  to 
*/  preferve  the  breed  of  animals,  as   to  indulge  tlie  fubjeft. 
"  From  a  fimilar  principle  to   which,  though  the  foreft  laws 
*•  are  now  mitigated,   and  by  degrees  grown  entirely  obfolete, 
**  yet  from  this  root  has  fprung  a  badard  flip,  known  by  the 
'^  name  of  the  G.ip.ie  L.;w-.  '•""•  r.rri^eJ  to,  and  wautoning  in 
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*'  its  highefl  vigour ;  both  founded  upon  the  fame  unreafon- 
*'  able  notions  of  permanent  property  in  wild  creatures  ;  and 
**  both  productive  of  the  fame  tyranny  to  the  commons  j  but 
**  with  this  difference,  while  the  forefl  laws  eftabhfhed  only 
^*  one  mighty  hunter  throughout  the  land,  the  game  laws  have 
"  raifed  a  little  Nimrod  in  every  manor.  And  in  one  refpeft 
"  the  ancient  law  was  much  lefs  unreafonable  than  the  mo- 
*'  dern :  for  the  King's  grantee  of  a  chafe,  or  free  warren, 
^*  might  kill  game  in  every  part  of  his  franchife  •,  but  now, 
?*  though  a  freeholder  of  lefs  than  locl.  a  year  is  forbidden  to 
**  kill  a  partridge  upon  his  own  eflate,  yet  nobody  elfe  (not 
**  even  the  lord  of  the  manor,  unlefs  he  hath  a  grant  of  free 
*•  warren)  can  do  it,  without  committing  a  trefpafs,  and  fub- 
*'  je£l;ing  himfelf  to  an  action.  " 

The  partiality  and  injuftice  of  this  code  is  further  apparent, 
in  the  attempt  of  the  lords  of  manors  to  preferve  the  mono- 
poly of  the  game  in  themfelves  or  their  deputies,  by  limiting 
the  right  or  qualification  to  kill  it,  to  the  owner  of  icol.  per 
annum;  while  a  man,  having  any  quantity  of  land  lefs  than  the 
above  partial  and  unjult  limitation,  is  prohibited  from  killing 
a  hare  or  a  partridge  in  his  own  field  or  garden.    The  abfurdity 
of  the  game  laws  is  obvious;  becaufe  the  very  man  who  cannot 
kill  a  hare  on  his  ov.^n  field  or  garden,  can   prevent  the  one 
qualified  by  law  from  killing  it  there,  by  action  of  trefpafs  and 
damages,  and  previous  difcharge  from  his  premifes.    It  is  ner- 
ceifary  here  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  abfolute 
impoffibility  of  rendering  any  law,  authorifing  a  marauder  to 
enter  the  property  of  another  man,  under  pretence  of  killing 
game,  compatible  with  the  facred  fecurity  of  property,  fo  im- 
periouliy  demanding  the  attention  of  every  legiHator.     But, 
in  addition  to  this,  v/hat  ought  to  be  the  characfler  of  that 
law,  v/hich  demands  ten  times  as  much  to  qualify  a  man  to 
kill  a  partridge,  as  it  does  to  qualify  a  juror  to  kill  a  man? 
In  h€t,  lince  all  thefe  laws,  inflead  of  preferving  the  game  for 
the  rightful  owner,  have  been  fabricated  in  the  genuine  fpirit 
of  a  grafping  monopoly,  the   prefent  property  in  the  game  is 
completely  vefted  in  the  hands  of  the  no£lurnal  poacher,  who 
has,  in  moft  manors,  even  the  indifputed  poiTefTion  :    Indeed  it 
is  a    necelTary  confequence  of  all  unjuft  laws,  to  create  tha 
very  thing  they  are  intended  to  prevent. 

On  the  whole,  thefe  game  laws  form  a  grievance  to  the 
cultivator  of  the  foil,  not  only  becaufe  he  is  generally  debarred 
from  any  p.;rt  of  a  pleafure  which  the  game  on  his  farm  might 
occafionaily  furniih,  and  to  v/hlch  he  feems  to  have  fo  i^atur;,! 

I 
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a  right;  but  becaufe  his  crops  ?.vi<\  fences  are  generally  injun^.v 
t)y  men,  with  theii'  horfes  and  dog'^^  taking  liberties  utterly 
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Jnconfiftent  with  that  fecurlty  of  property  which  ought  to  be 
lield  inviolable  in  all  civilized  countries. 

All  thisiinjuftice  and  partiality,  all  this  abfurdity  and  griev- 
ance, would  be  effeftually  banilhed,  were  the  whole  code  of 
the  game  laws  repealed,  and  a  new  law  enabled,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  juftice  and  equity;  whereby  the  abfohite  property 
of  the  game  Ihould  be  veiled,  as  of  common  right  it  ought  to 
be,  in  the  proprietor  of  the  land  it  can  be  killed  on ;  whether 
fuch  land  be  a  rood,  or  an  acre ;  whether  a  garden,  a  field,  or 
a  wood.     It  will  appear,  from  the  above  quotation  from  the 
learned  and  laborious  Blackftone,  that  this  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  revival  of  the  ancient  Saxon  orBritifh  law,  which 
for  ages  had  thus  operated  before  the  irruption  of  the  Norman 
Conquerors  •,  by  whofe  fatal  fuccefs  all  the  excellent  and  free 
inftitutions  of  Anglo-Saxon  policy  were  fwept  away,  and  on 
the  ruins  of  which  thofe  tyrannous  maxims  of  the  feudal  and 
'military  fyftem,  were  firmly  eftabliflied.     A  reafonable  objec- 
tion to  this  repeal  can  fcarcely  be  llarted  ;  and  the  writer  of 
this  effiiy  well  remembers  it  as  the  decided  opinion  of  that 
illuftrious  Peer,  the  late  Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  the  fitua- 
tion  of  whofe  principal  manfion,  in  the  vicinity  of  populous 
towns,  rendered  all  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  the  game 
from- poachers  aimed  a  j?;ke,  on  the  principles  of  the  game 
laws,  which,  in  addition  to  its  obvious  equity,  might  probably 
create  a  wifli  in  him  for  the  reftoration  of  the  more  juft  and 
rational  S^on  law. 

2.  Suit  a?id  Service  to  freehold  and  copyhold  courts,  to  be 
performed  in  kind,  as  was  more  generally  the  cafe  formerly, 
were  of  two  kinds,  viz.  Free  or  military,  and  other  fervices  ap- 
pendant to  the  tenant  in  free  focage ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
holder  or  owner  of  lands  in  fee-fimple  of  inheritance,  anciently 
bokland,  or  bookland,  q.  d.  Lands  held  by  written  charter  or 
deed,  now  called  Freehold.  Thefe  fervices  being  confidered 
as  in  fome  degree  honorary  and  certain,  were  commuted  by 
an  eafy  payment,  under  various  denominatiotis,  fuch  as  quit- 
rents,  fr(?e-farm  rents,  cartle-guard  rents,  &c.  &c.  which  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  increafe.  The 
other  kind,  viz.  mean  or  bafe  fervices  appendant  to  the  tenant 
in  villain  focage,  or  the  holder  or  owner  of  lands,  by  copy  of 
the  court  roll,  at  the  will  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  the  fame,  anciently  called  folkland^  now 
copyhold.  Thefe  fervices  confided  in  cultivating  the  domain  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  many  other  laborious  operations, 
which  being  more  im-portant  and  fubftantial,  were  of  greater 
value,  and  of  courfe  commuted,  by  payment  of  annualrents  of 
much  j^reater  amount,  and  by  fines,  certain  and  uncertayi,  to 
Le  paid  by  the  vaffal  or  copyholder,  who  confequently  is  in  a 
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fituation  at  this  Jay  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  freeholder, 
whofe  payments  are  fmall  and  certain.  Thefe  annualrents, 
or  payments,  are  in  fome  copyhold  manors  doubtfully  impofed, 
and  fines  are  levied  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years,  which,  in 
certain  fituations,  are  fo  high,  as  to  render  the  fecurity  of  pro- 
perty, expended  in  improvement  of  various  kind,  very  dubious. 
Thefe  fines  have  ao  indefinite  profpe£l  on  any  future  value  the 
eftate  may  polTibly  arrive  to,  by  improvements,  however  exteii- 
five  or  lucrative,  to  the  great  dlfcouragemeut  of  fuch  imprrve- 
ments:  in  fhort,  they  are  fuch  as,  with  the  fuit  and  fervice,  ^<c. 
ufually  exa£led,  leave  the  copyholder  in  circumllances  little  re- 
moved from  the  ftate  of  abfoiute  vafliihge.  The  heritors  of 
Durham, and  fome  other  parts  of  the  country, are,  in  fome  fort, 
of  this  defcription ;  where  the  lord  of  the  manor  feizes,  for  his 
own  ufe,  the  bell  horfe,  bull,  or  cow,  or  other  beaft,  which  he 
can  find  on  the  premifes  at  the  demife  of  the  holder.  Under 
this  difagreeable  tenure,  are  alfo  levied,  fines  on  death,  or  aliena- 
tion, of  various  kinds  and  degrees;  all  which,  with  the  burden- 
fome  forms  of  fome  of  the  courts,  the  incidental  expences  of 
various  kinds,  and  th.e  extortions  of  the  attorney  itewards,  who 
are  continually  racking  their  brains  to  invent  pretences  for  in- 
creafing  their  fees,  &c.  together  with  the  very  galling  idea 
and  fenfe,  in  the  mind  of  the  holder,  of  the  debafing  nature  of 
this  fpecies  of  dependence, — form  a  burden  and  grievance  oa 
the  fubjeft,  loudly  calling  for  the  interference  of  any  Legiila- 
ture  which  has  a  fincere  intention  of  ailing  on  principles  in- 
diffolubly  conne61:ed  with  the  public  .welfare.  It  were  idle  to 
infill  on  any  objedHon  to  a  general  alienation,  by  law,  of  all 
rights  or  claims  of  this  nature,  by  which  every  body  would  be 
gainers,  and  nobody  lofers:  for  it  is  the  duty  of  individuals  to 
do  this  voluntarily,  as  much  as  in  them  lies:  and  if  individuals 
refufe,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Legiflature,  on  2  general 
fcale,  to  do  any  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  power,  towards 
the  removal  of  grievances  which  may  and  ought  to  be  remov- 
ed, and  to  which  nothing  can  be  objected,  but  the  pride  and 
caprice  of  a  few  individuals ;  juilice  being  no  furtlier  concern- 
ed than  in  pecuniary  compenlation.  The  Crown  has  lately  fet 
a  high  example,  by  the  fale  of  many,  if  not  mole  of  its  claims 
of  this  nature,  at  a  fixed  and  moderate  rate ;  an  example  which 
it  is  very  defirable  may  be  enforced  on  all  inferior  lords,  who 
indeed  themfelves,  it  mufl:  be  prefum.ed,  in  ht\  and  law,  held 
only  of  the  Crown.  A  curious  ini'lance  of  facerdotalfeJfifli- 
iiefs  on  this  head,  occurs  from  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  (fecretary 
to  Edward  VI.)  Commonwealth,  b.  3.  c.  10.;  where  he  tells 
us,  that  "  the  holy  fathers,  monks,  and  friars  had,  in  their  con- 
_'f  fclhons,  and  efpecially  in  thdr  extreme  and  deadly  ficknefs^ 

"  convinced 
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**  convinced  the  laity,  how  dangerous  a  pra£llce  it  was,  for  one 
**  Chriftian  man  to  hold  another  in  bondage:  fothat  temporal 
**  men,  by  little  and  little,  by  reafon  of  that  terror  in  their  con- 
**  fcience,  were  glad  to  manumit  all  their  villains.  But  the  faid 
*'  lioly  fathers,  with  the  abbots  and  priors,  did  not  in  like  fort 
*'  by  theirs ;  for  they  alfo  had  a  fcruplc  in  confcience  to  im- 
**  poverifh  and  defpoil  the  church  fo  much,  as  to  manumit  fuch 
**  as  were  bound  to  their  churches,  or  to  the  manors  which 
**  the  church  had  gotten,  and  fo  kept  their  villains  ftill."  Judge 
Blackftone  farther  obferves,  on  the  fubjeft  of  copyholders,  that 
their  eftates,  in  ftriclnefs,  remain  fubjecl  to  the  fame  condi- 
tions and  forfeitures  as  before,  though,  in  general,  the  villain 
fervices  are  ufually  commuted  for  a  fmall  pecuniary  quit-rent. 

3.  Aim  Sokes  now  claim  attention,  under  which  the  owner 
of  a  mill  claims  the  right  of  compelling  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
manor  to  grind  their  corn  at  his  own  mill,  to  the  entire  exclu- 
fion  of  any  competitor ;  thereby  polTefling  a  monopoly  of  that 
moft  necelTary  and  lucrative  operation,  the  grinding  of  corn,  at 
a  price  or  multure  in  fome  inftances  almoli  arbitrary ;  for  ap- 
peals to  courts  of  law  are  now,  by  one  mean  or  other,  fo  ex- 
penfive,  asfcarcely  to  deferve  the  name  of  a  remedy  even  when 
fuccefsful.  This  foke  has  been  feverely  felt  as  a  hardlhip,  by 
fome  of  the  larger  towns  in  particular,  and  involved  the  in- 
habitants in  tedious  and  expenfive  litigations  with  the  proprie- 
tors of  mills  ;  in  which  it  has  not  unfrequently  appeared,  that, 
by  the  increafe  of  population,  and  the  negligence  of  the  millers, 
the  people  have  been  left  without  flour  for  many  days  together, 
to  the  fcrious  inconvenience  of  their  fam.ilies,  and  under  which 
inconvenience  whole  townfhips  have  long  laboured  without  re- 
drefs.  It  is  true,  that  thefe  mills,  like  many  other  things  which 
are  now  juftly  confidered  as  abufes,  had  originally  their  ufe  ; 
having  been  formerly  erefted  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  who,  being  then  in  general  his 
own  tenants,  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  bound,  and 
that  equitably,  to  make  ufe  of  no  other  mill  than  his  own. 

But  the  cafe  is  at  this  time  materially  altered  in  populous 
towns  and  dillrifts,  where  the  lord  of  the  manor,  for  a  valu- 
able couHderation,  having  long  fince  alienated  part  or  moft  of 
the  lands  to  a  great  number  of  freeholders,  may  juftly  and 
reafonaWy  be  confidered  as  without  any  right  to  fuch  a  mono- 
poly over  men  who  are  no  more  his  tenants,  or  of  granting 
fuch  a  right  to  any  other  to  whom  he  may  convey  his  proper- 
ty in  the  mill.  This  claim,  or  right,  if  it  can  deferve  fuch  an 
appellation,  hss  long  been,  and  ftill  remains,  moft  fertile  in 
grievous  inipofitions,  and  almoft  intolerable  abufes,  in  many 
parts  of  the  idand  j  and,  in  refpect  to  which,  the  very  nature 
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and  conftitution  of  a  free  country  mufl  and  ought  to  find  a 
remedy:  For  how  can  a  conftitution  be  defined,  that  redrefTes 
not  the  grievances  of  the  people,  nor  prote61:s  its  fubjecls 
from  the  vexatious  impofitions,  unjuft  extortions,  and  feudal 
tyranny  of  a  few  individuals  ? 

Many  thoufands  of  pounds  have  been'  vainly  fpent  in  law- 
fuits,  on  this  very  harafling  caufe.  In  the  cafe  of  one  very 
confiderable  manufacluring  town  in  the  county  of  York,  the 
inhabitants  appeared  to  have  a  near  profpe^l  of  emancipation 
from  thefe  grinding  fiachleSy  as  they  had  fucceeded  in  proving 
the  infufficiency  of  the  mill  to  grind  the  quantity  required  ; 
when,  by  a  ftratagera,  (for  ftratagems  occur  in  law,  as  in 
war),  the  plaintiifs  put  them  off  the  fcenc,  gained  time,  from, 
the  common  procrailination  of  the  law,  to  rebuild  the  mill, 
and  entirely  defeated  them.  The  profperity  of  the  town  al- 
luded to  has  been,  however,  materially  atFe£led,  in  confequcnce 
of  the  above  mentioned  confirmation  of  the  claim  of  foke. 

4.  Wajlesy  or  Common  Lands. — Thefe  will  be  found,  on  due 
reflection,  fubjcds  worthy  of  all  the  attention  that  can  be  be- 
flowed  on  then:;  and  involving  objects  of  the  firfl:  importance 
to  a  nation,  fituated,  like  this,  between  an  increafing  papulation, 
on  one  hand,  and  an  inadequate  fupply  of  produce  on  the  other. 
In  cafes  of  intended  enclofures  of  the  wafte  or  common  lands, 
the  lord  of  the  manor  ufually  m.akes  a  claim  on  them  to  a  confi- 
derable amount;  which,  being  in  fome  degree  undefined,  gives 
rife  to  much  altercation,  difficulty,  and  dilcouragement,  in  that 
important  work;  fo  that  the  adjuftment  of  his  claim  frequent- 
ly raifes  an  obflacle  which  entirely  defeats  the  plan  of  enclo-' 
fure,  fo  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  leaves  the  whole  in  their 
old  unprodu6live  ftate.  For  it  is  well  underilood,  that  the  op- 
pofition  in  a  committee  of  Parliament,  which  the  lord  of  a  ma- 
nor generally  has  the  power  of  raifing,  will  be  fo  far  prevalent, 
as  to  leave  the  commoners  little  chance  of  fucceeding  againft 
him.  This,  added  to  the  ufual  practice  of  appointing  one  com- 
millioner  out  of  two  or  three,  together  with  the  tithes y  raife  an 
almoft  infuperable  bar  to  the  enclofure,  and  confequently  im- 
provement, of  a  great  proportion  of  the  wafte  lands  in  the 
illand.  The  tithes  are  worfe,  if  poffible;  for  the  hatred  of  the 
commoners,  in  general,  to  that  creeping  abufe,  is  fo  great  and 
increafing,  that,  between  their  averfion  to  them,  when  taken 
in  kind,  and  the  facrifice  of  a  fifth  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  M'-afte 
to  their  exonerations,  they  are  rendered,  in  many  inftances, 
perfectly  indifferent  about  any  enclofure  at  all. 

The  cafe  of  the  walle  lands  in  the  manor  of  J-Iatfield,  near 
Thorne,  in  Torkftiire,  is  a  proof  of  the  above  obfervations  ; 
where  the  commoners,  after  riumerous  and  heavy  exoences,  in 
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fruitlefs  endeavours  to  reconcile  all  jarring  interefls  to  the  de- 
fireable  meafure  of  enclofing  feme  thoufands  6f  very  improve- 
able  land  ;  after  having  fo  far  fucceeded,  as  to  fecure  the  ufual 
majority  of  common  rights  or  claims-,  after  having  waved  their 
obje6tions  to  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind,  in  confequence  of 
the  tithe-holder's  refufal  of  any  terms  of  commutation;  (till 
the  exorbitant,  and  perpetually  increafing  demands,  of  the 
agent  of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  entirely  defeated  the  whole 
fcheme  of  this  enclofure,  which  might  have  been  the  means  of 
advantage  and  comfort  to  thoufands  of  families,  not  to  men- 
tion its  obvious  public  benefit.  All  thefe  are  given  up  to  the 
avarice  or  caprice  of  an  individual,  and  to  the  idea,  ftrongly  in- 
culcated, of  the  unlimited  manorial  power  to  oppofe,  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  Parliament,  any  application  for  enclofure.  Is  this  law  ? 
or  is  it  equity?  No:  but  it  is  a  cuftom,  and  a  cullom  which, 
being  deilructive  of  the  common  right,  and  threatening  mife- 
ry  and  famine  to  the  community,  demands  an  immediate  al- 
teration. Can  any  thing  be  more  abfurd  in  law  ?  Can  any 
thing  be  more  fubveriive  of  every  principle  of  political  cecono- 
my,  than  the  very  exiftence  of  an  undefined  power  in  indivi- 
duals to  prevent  fuch  plans  of  peculiar  and  obvious  utility  to 
the  public,  as  enclofures  of  unproduflive  land  in  times  like 
thefe,  when,  from  various  caufes,  the- price  of  articles  of  the 
firft  necefiity,  the  common  produce  of  the  country,  is  raifed 
fo  high,  as  to  be  almofl  out  of  the  reach  of  the  lower  clafles 
of  the  community,  and  almoft  to  portend  the  extindlion  of 
them,  and  their  helplefs  offspring,  by  thoufands  ? 

5.  Minerals,  fuch  as  Coal,  Stone,  &c. — Some  of  the  metals, 
as  iron,  lead,  &c.  are  in  many  places  claimed  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wafte  or  common  lands  j 
fometimes  to  the  great  injury  of  the  owners  of  enclofed  lands, 
and  frequently  of  the  community  at  large,  by  preventing  the 
opening  of  collieries  in  convenient  rituations,'by  the  enterprjze 
of  individual  freeholders.  Under  this  claim,  when  the  lord  of 
the  manor  takes  into  his  head  to  bore,  or  to  make  trials,  by 
digging,  &c.  in  fearch  of  coal  or  other  minerals,  he  can  enter 
property,  and  do  what  he  plcafes  of  that  fort,  in  fpite  of  all 
oppofition,  even  upon  the  mofl  favourite  and  valuable  fpcts, 
(houfe,  garden,  &c.  excepted);  and  thefe  frequently  have  been 
undermined,  and  almoft  ruined,  while  the  owner  is  obliged  to 
iubmit  to  it  for  a  compenfation,  which,  though  the  diliurber 
be  liable  to  pay  to  the  amount  of  the  mifchief  done,  yet  fuch 
compenfation  is  too  often  much  beneath  a  full,  fair,  and  equal 
remuneration  for  the  damages.  This  claim  forms  another  pro- 
minent feature  of  that  ftern  and  tyrannous  countenance,  which, 
livil  by  armsj  and  violence,  and  rapine,  in  the  days  of  chival- 
ry ; 
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ry  ;  then  by  what  was  called  law,  and  now  by  cudom  and 
fervility ;  manorial  power  has  been  enabled  to  affume,  to  the 
utter  difmay  and  abafemertt  of  an  humble,  ufeful,  and  pati- 
ent yeomanry. 

6.  Courts  Ltety  and  Courts  Baron, — to  which  all  the  male 
inhabitants  of  a  manor,  with  fome  exceptions  in  favour  of  the 
clergy,  &c.  are  deemed  liable  to  attend,  upon  fummons,  for 
the  purpofe  of  paying  rents  or  fines,  performing  fuit  5nd  fer- 
vice,  homage,  &c.  inquiring  into  nuifances,  &c.  chufing  ju- 
ries, and  for  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  manor,  are  ftill  re- 
gularly called  in  fome  freehold,  and  generally  and  frequently 
in  copyhold  manors,  but  at  very  diftant  intervals,  et  pro  format 
in  other  freehold  manors.  But  they  are  now  of  fo  little  im- 
portance in  themfelves,  and  have  fo  little  power  to  do  either 
good  or  harm,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  at  prefent  to  dwell 
on  them,  further  than  to  Aiy,  that  their  jurifdiclion  and 
powers  are  fo  completely  abforbed,  by  the  Quarter-Seflions 
and  other  courts  of  law,  that  their  total  extindlion  would  by 
no  means  be  felt  as  a  lofs  by  any  one,  but  the  attorney- 
fteward,  who  generally  contrives  to  make  the  holding  of  ma- 
norial courts  produdlive  of  fome  emolument  to  himfelf. 

After  due  reflection  on  thefe  fubjefls,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive, that  many  things  in  the  manorial,  or  feudal  fyftem, 
though,  as  parts  of  fuch  a  fyflem,  they  may  have  had  their 
ufe  in  former  times,  are  now,  if  not  intolerable,  yet  very  in- 
jurious abufes  in  many  inftances,  and  in  fome  almoft  deflruc- 
tive  of  the  common  rights  of  the  people. 

The  power,  almoft  arbitrary,  of  the  lords  of  manors  to  pre- 
vent Enclofures  ;  the  Tithes,  with  large  quantities  of  land  in 
mortmain  ;  the  Entails^  links  of  the  fame  chain, — all  tend  to 
preferve  the  monopoly  of  the  very  foil  from  which  we  derive 
our  being,  in  the  hands  of  a  very  limited  number  of  proprie- 
tors ;  and  thereby  leave  fo  fmall  a  proportion  of  the  lands  in 
the  ifland  in  a  (late  poffible  to  be  brought  to  market,  though 
ever  fo  defirabie  to  all  parties,  that  the  price  of  land,  both  iu 
fee-fnnple,  and  in  rent,  has  advanced,  and  is  advancing  fo 
rapidly,  as  to  b<?  almoll  out  of  the  reach  of  the  moftlaboricus 
and  patient  induliry  of  the  cultivator,  and  to  banifli  the  mo(t 
diftant  hope  of  encouragement,  from  the  polTibility  of  becom- 
ing a  freeholder  in  his  turn  \  a  hope  fo  efftntial  to  be  cherifli- 
ed  in  every  free  ftate,  "  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,"  the 
high  reward  of  merit  and  ufeful  induftry,  that  induilry  by 
which  we  all  live  and  breathe. 

If  the  attention  of  the  people  were  wifely  turned  to  their 
own  concerns,  means  might  be  found  quietly  to  remove  all  ab- 
ufes, of  whatever  nature  ;  to  eftablifii  the  facred  rights  of  pro- 
perty, on  her  ancient,  genuine,  and  liberal  foundations  i  to 
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give  ilability,  aQion,  and  efFecH:,  to  tlie  rights  and  duties  of 
mankind  ;  and,  moreover,  to  fecure  to  all,  peace,  and  fmiling 
plenty,  inftead  of  war,  famine,  and  peftilence.  Thefe  blefled 
obje6is  might  be  attained  at  Icfs  expence  than  that  of  a  fingle 
Campaign,  and  I  trud  will  foon  engage  the  ferious  attention 
of  the  LegiHature. 

Finally,  it  may  plainly  be  demonflrated  by  rcafoning,  that 
the  extui6lIon  or  commutation,  by  fome  means  or  other,  of 
tithes,  manors,  and  entails,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  the  pre- 
fent  Hate  of  population  and  induflry  ;  of  which  falutary  obje£l, 
a  patriotic  and  independent  Houfe  of  Commons  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  the  execution,  whenever  it  fliall,  in  its  wifdom,  fee 
It  in  the  light  of  a  proper,  juft,  and  ncceffary  meafure.   W.  P. 

FOR    THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

Letter  from  a  Scots  Farmery  ivho  lately  made  a  Tour  through 
Fnglandy  to  his  Friend  in  Edinburgh. 
LETTER    I. 

The  queftlon,  Whether  travelling,  or  reading  books,  contri- 
butes moll  to  the  information  of  mankind  ? — has  been  ofteii 
difcufled,  and  plaufible  arguments  have  been  ftated  upon 
both  fides.  Whatever  ought  to  be  the  refult  of  the  queftion, 
it  Is  obvious  that  very  few  perfons  have  an  opportunity  of  en- 
joying the  firft  mode  of  inflrucStion,  while  the  other  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  greateft  part  of  mankind.  If,  therefore,  thofe 
who  are  favoured  with  a  perufal  of  the  book  of  life,  were  ge- 
nerally to  prefent  the  refult  of  their  obfervatlons  to  the  public, 
it  would  be  of  material  advantage  to  other  clafles,  whofe 
means  of  information  are  neceflarlly  more  limited.   , 

During  my  late  journey  through  diiTcrent  parts  of  Scotland 
and  England,  a  journal  was  kept ;  wherein  was  marked  down 
every  thing  of  Importance  which  occurred  In  converfation,  or 
came  under  our  infpe6lion.  As  you  wifli  to  fee  an  abridge^ 
ment  of  thefe  remarks,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  a  leifure  day 
to  prefent  a  fhort  detail  of  our  tour.  You  muft  not  expeft  that 
I  am  either  to  defcribe  great  m.en,  or  great  houfes  :  No,  thefe 
lay  out  of  the  fphere  of  our  obfervation.  I  will  confine  my- 
felf  to  a  curfory  defcrirtion  of  the  ftate  of  the  country  through 
which  we  paiied,  wich  occafional  remarks  on  fubjeif^s  connect- 
ed with  its  Improvement.  If  this  is  in  the  fmalleft  manner 
gratifying  to  you,  the  time  bellowed  on  this  letter  will  be  con- 
iidered  as  well  employed. 

It  is  hardly  necelTary  to  fay  a  fingle  word  concerning  the  vi- 
cinity of  your  city,  or  the  ftate  of  the  country  within  twenty 
miles  thereof,  as  you  are  intimately  acquainted  with  every  part 
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of  it ;  but  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  I  was  particularly 
ftruck  with  the  garden-like  culture  of  Eaft  Lothian;  which 
fliews  what  may  be  accomplifhed  by  a  fpirited  and  independ- 
ent tenantry.  This  diftrict  has  long  been  famous  in  the  an- 
nals of  Scotland  for  fuperiority  in  rural  fcience  ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  couDtry  fufficiently  proves  that  the  prefent 
poUelTors  are  not  behind  their  forefathers  in  profefTional  know- 
ledge. It  was  here  that  Summer-fallow  was  firft  pra<5lifed 
north  of  the  Tweed ;  and,  indeed,  almoft  all  our  modern  im- 
provements were  ufed  by  the  cultivators  of  this  favourite  fpot, 
before  they  were  introduced  into  other  parts  of  Scotland.  I 
have  at  different  times  examined  the  husbandry  of  England, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  can  fafely  fay,  that  it  is  not  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  this  fmall,  but  fertile  diilri(£l.  I  wifh  moil 
fmcerely  that  the  proprietors  may  continue  to  cherifli  and  en- 
courage fuch  an  active  and  ufeful  clafs  of  men  as  the  prefent 
poffeflbrs,  by  giving  them  fuitable  leafes,  upon  fair  and  rcafon- 
able  terms  ;  and  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  great  deal  of  its 
prefent  flourifhing  condition  may  be  attributed  to  the  liberal 
fyftem  of  connexion  hitherto  preferved  betwixt  landlord  and 
tenant ;  which  has  afforded  to  the  one  an  extent  of  rent  not 
exceeded  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  while  the  other  has 
not  been  depreffed,  nor  limited  in  the  means  for  cultivating 
and  improving  the  ground  to  almoft  its  utmoft  extent. 

After  paffing  Dunglafs  bridge,  we  entered  the  parifli  of 
Cockburn's  path,  in  the  county  of  Brr-wick,  which  is  equally 
well  cultivated  with  the  conterminous  country.  That  beau- 
tiful piece  of  architecture,  the  Peafe-bridge,  next  came  under 
our  examination,  which  will  be  a  lading  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  celebrated  Henderfon.  The  old  tower  of  Dun- 
glafs (lands  near  the  bridge  ;  and  here  the  Earl  of  Haddington 
and  a  number'of  the  Eaft  Lotliian  gentry,  were  blown  up  by 
gunpowder  in  the  year  1640.  The  circumftance  is  mentioned 
by  feveral  hiftorians  •,  and  I  ftate  it  here,  with  a  view  to  cor- 
redl  an  error  in  Pennant's  Tour,  which  has  remained  hitherto 
undetecEled.  This  generally  correal  and  well  informed  tourift, 
defcribes  this  melancholy  bufinefs  as  taking  place  at  Dunglafs 
upo/i  Clyde  ;  which  affords  caufe  to  prefume  that  in  fome  cafes 
he  did  not  collecl  his  materials  upon  the  fpot,  but  took  them 
from  record,  and  that,  in  this  initance,  he  was  led  aftray  by 
the  fimiUrity  of  names. 

The  higher  grounds  which  we  afcended  after  paffing  the 
Peafe-bridge,  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  fufceptible  of  any  kind 
of  improvement ;  and,  till  we  arrived  at  the  Prefs-Inn,  the  coun- 
try within  our  view  appeared  a  bleak  and  uncultivated  wafte. 
..From  the  Piefs-Inn  to  Berwick,  the  foil  gradually  turns  better; 
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and  round  the  villa<];e  of  Ayton,  under  the  influence  of  a  be- 
nign landlord,  improvements  arc  very  far  advanced.  The 
gentlemen  of  Berwicklhire,  to  do  them  juftice,  are  a(£^ive  and 
cnterprifinp; ;  and  their  endeavours,  I  am  informed,  have  been 
well  feconded  by  a  rcfpectable  and  intelligent  tenantry. 

Leaving  Berwick,  where  there  is  a  confidcrable  filhing  and 
corn  trade,  our  road  through  theextenfive  county  of  NorthiuK' 
herland  prefentcd  few  objects  capable  of  affording  enjoyment 
to  an  agriculturift.  The  ibil  in  general,  contiguous  to  the  great 
road,  is  below  mediocrity  ;  and  tlie  ftate  of  cultivation  difplays 
iirong  proofs  that  improvements  are  but  yet  in  their  infancy. 
This  is  exemplified  by  the  circumdance  of  almofl;  every  ridge 
remaining  in  its  original  crooked  (late.  The  iiraighting  of 
ridges,  though  a  ha:^ardous  and  expenfive  procefs,  is  almoil 
abfolutelynecelTaryto  the  carrying  on  of  improvements.  With- 
out it,  a  field  can  hardly  be  either  properly  ploughed,  harrowed, 
fown,  or  even  reaped  \  and  where  crooked  ridges  prevail,  it  is  a 
fure  fign  that  cultivation  is  defective.  No  doubt  an  alteration 
ought  to  be  attempted  with  the  greatefl;  caution,  and  never  but 
when  the  field  is  under  Summer  fallow.  By  repeated  crofs- 
ploughings,  gathering  up  all  the  hollow  places,  and  frequent 
harrowings,  the  field  may  be  completely  levelled  ;  and  if  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  hot  lime  is  throw;i  in  with  a  dofe  of  ma- 
nure, the  new  foil  will  at  once  be  brought  into  a6lion,  and 
no  lofo  fuftained. 

Many  parts  of  Northumberland  are  well  cultivated,  and  the 
di{lri6c  of  Glendale  Ward,  perhaps  to  an  equal  extent  with  any 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  coafl  fide,  or  what  is  called  Bam- 
boroughfhire,  has  long  been  in  a  ftate  of  aration,  and  probably 
■was  the  firft  cultivated  part  of  the  country.  About  Alnwick, 
Felton-bridge,  &c.  and  upon  Tyne-fide,  there  is  likewife  a 
confiderable  portion  of  good  land,  though  large  tracls  ftill  re- 
main in  an  unproduftive  and  unprofiiable  ftate. 

I  was  much  furprifed  to  learn  that  one  of  the  largeft  eftates 
in  the  county  was  poflefted  without  leafes,  and  that  the  cot- 
tages thereon  were  all  taken  out  of  the  farmers  hands.  The 
firft  practice  is  fo  cuftomary  amcng  our  fouthern  neighbours, 
that  fome  excufe  may  be  allowed  for  it,  though  I  am  convinced 
it  nsuft  militate  greatly  againft  the  proprietor's  intereft  j  but 
the  other  is  fo  novel,  that  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  imagine  what  rea- 
fons  influenced  the  noble  proprietor  to  adopt  it.  Does  not  the 
greateft  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  thefe  cottagers,  receive  their 
employment  from  the  farmer,  confequently  ought  to  be  at- 
tached to  him  by  every  tie  .''  Whereas,  by  feparating  the  houfes 
from  the  pofleffion  of  the  ground,  a  different  intereft  is  reared 
up,  which  may  prove  prejudicial  to  the  mafter,  without  add- 
ing to  the  comfort  or  advantage  of  the  fervant. 
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I  have  caufe  to  believe,  that  the  withholding  of  leafes  19 
meant  to  increafe  the  political  influence  of  the  landlord  ;  who 
thereby  facrifices  a  part  of  his  annual  income,  and  injures  the 
national  capital,  merely  to  promote  a  purpofe,  feldom  bene- 
ficial to  himfelf,  and  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Britifli  con- 
llitution.  It  augments  the  number  of  votes  in  the  hand  of  ons 
man,  and  is  juft  the  fame  thing  as  if  the  proprietor  was  to 
poflefs  the  right  of  -election,  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
€ilate.  After  all,  it  often  goes  for  nothing  ;  as  two  or  three, 
or  a  greater  number  of  freeholders,  by  a  conjundlion  of  in- 
terell,  may  be  a  match  for  the  greateft ;  and  coalitions  of  this 
nature  have  not  been  uufrequent  in  this  very  county. 

Neivcajlle  is  a  throng,  bufy  place  ;  much  engaged  in  the 
coal  trade,  aad,  like  all  our  old  towns,  built  in  a  mod  incon- 
venient and  confufed  manner.  The  collieries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood afford  employment  to  an  immenfe  number  of  peo- 
ple 5  and  if  many  fortunes  are  not  gained  in  this  line  of  bufi- 
nefs,  yet  great  fums  of  money  are  thereby  circulated  in  the 
town  and  adjoining  country.  The  town  is  almoll  furrounded 
by  wind  machines  for  grinding  flour,  &c. ;  and  there  is  a  large 
muir  at  the  very  gates,  the  diviflon  of  which  has  always  beea 
oppofed  by  the  independent  burgeffes. 

From  Newcaftle  to  Durham,  the  road  is  exceedingly  dif- 
agreeable,  as  it  is  carried  to  a  great  height  over  Gates-Head- 
Fall  ;  whereas,  by  tuwiing  round  by  the  lower  ground,  it  might" 
have  been  made  incomparably  eafier  to  the  traveller,  without 
much  increafuig  the  diftance.  Similar  inftances  of  inattention 
prevail  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  where  roads 
were  earlieft  made,  and  occafion  a  heavy  lofs  to  the  trade  of 
the  country.  Many  people  think  that  a  itraight  line  muft  air- 
ways be  the  fhortefl  road,  which  certainly  is  the  cafe  when 
the  ground  is  level  •,  but  in  hilly  and  mountainous  fituations, 
the  reverfe  is  generally  the  faft. 

Durham  is  a  moft  irregular  built  city,  but  well  ftocked  with 
clergymen  of  all  defcriptions,  who  poilefs  a  large  fliare  of  terri- 
torial property  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  bifhop  is  an  amia- 
ble character  ;  is  very  popular,  fi'om  fome  recent  inftances  of 
public  fpirit  \  and,  I  believe,  well  deferves  the  large  ftock  of 
worldly  goods  which  has  fallen  to  his  (hare.  I  have  fome- 
times  attempted  to  afcertain  the  ufe  for  which  prebends  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  like  kind  v/ere  iritended,  but  have  con- 
ftantly  failed  in  the  attempt.  To  me  It  appears,  that  the  grant 
of  a  prebendary  means  the  grant  of  a  comfortable  penlion, 
without  drawing  it  from  exchequer ;  and  that  religion  i-j 
neither  direcii^ly  nor  indirectly' concerned  in  tlie  tranfaclion. 

I  noticed  v/ith  pleafur",  to  the  northward  of  this  place,  fc- 
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vcral  large  fields,  which  were  formerly  in  a  (late  of  common 
wafte,  now  divided  and  enclofed,  and  in^provements  going  ra- 
pidly forward.  Paring  and  burning  the  fward,  feemed  to  be 
the  great  mean  ufed  for  bringing  thele  fields  into  a  ilate  of  cul- 
tivation ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  confidering  the  difficulty 
of  reducing  the  turf,  and  the  immenfe  number  of  ants  and 
grubs  with  which  the  foil  is  (locked,  that  fuch  a  procefs  is  the 
moft  eife^lual  that  can  be  devifed.  Theorifts  have  often  ob- 
jecled  to  this  radical  cure,  becaufe,  fay  they,  it  waftes  the  foil;' 
but  pra6lical  men  generally  laugh  at  their  fears,  from  a  tho- 
rough conviftion  of  the  beneficial  confequences  attending  the 
operation  in  the  firft  inllance,  which,  under  judicious  manage- 
ment, feldom  fails  to  procure  at  once  fuch  a  flock  of  manure, 
as  to  render  the  improvement  folid  and  lading. 

Around  Darlington,  particularly  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
town,  the  foil  is  very  fine ;  and  here  I  difcerned  the  firft  proof 
t>f  the  climate  being  improved  fince  we  left  the  vicinity  of  your 
sTietropolis.  Every  thing  in  the  fields  was  hitherto  far  back  in 
growth  ;^the  ear  of  the  wheat  was  not  feen,  and  the  hedges 
had  not,  in  a  fingle  inilance,  fliewn  their  bloffom  •,  but  paffing 
this  place,  the  wheat  ears  were  difcovered  burfting  from  the 
blade,  and  the  hawthorn  appeared  in  full  flower.  As  we  ad- 
vanced fouthward,  I  could  not  perceive  any  further  alteration 
in  the  groMJth,  either  of  hedges  or  grain,  till  we  arrived  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  London. 

Darlington  is  a  clean  healthy  town,  and  difcovers  fome 
marks  of  trade  and  manufaftures.  A  great  number  of  tlie 
people  called  Quakers  refide  here  ;  and,  from  their  fober  ap- 
pearance and  regular  demeanour,  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  more 
Tof  our  countrymen  belonged  to  that  fe6l.  They  fliew  their 
faith  by  their  works  ;  and,  however  formal  and  ftifF  their  be- 
haviour, in  fome  refpe£ls,  may  be  viewed  by  ftrangers,  their 
general  conduft  is  fuch  as  fully  to  jullify  me  in  ranking  them 
as  valuable  members  of  the  State. 

The  bifhopric  of  Durham  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  valuable 
di{lri6l:  a  great  part  of  it  is  enclofed,  and  in  a  very  produ(fi;ive 
ilate.  I  was  informed  the  enclofures  were  chiefly  made  about 
tlie  time  of  the  Reftoration,  and,  agreeable  to  the  fafhion  of 
the  times,  they  are  rather  fniall.  The  trees  in  the  hedge-rows, 
though  very  ornamental  to  the  country,  are  dangerous  neigh- 
bours to  the  arable  farmer,  by  preventing  a  free  circulation  of 
air ;  and  the  paftures,  from  their  age,  cannot  be  confidered  as 
producing  any  thing  like  what  the  ground  is  capable  of  bearing, 
if  it  was  renovated  with  frefh  feeds.  This  muft  always  be  the 
cafe  where  the  fubfoil  is  not  dry,  and  ought  to  influence  the 
poflelTors  to  break  up  fuch  fields,  which;*  after  being  properly 
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difclplined  by  the  plough,  might  be  fown  down  again  with 
proper  feeds,  and  a  large  additional  quantity  of  grafs  v/ould 
be  procured. 

A  great  number  of  Engliili  landlords  view  the  brealcing  up 
of  old  pailures  as  a  mod  mifchievous  bufinefs,  and  abfolutely 
believe  their  property  would  be  ruined,  was  this  meafure  to  be 
carried  to  any  extent.  Tliefe  apprehenfions  mud  be  r-roduced 
by  former  inftances  of  mifmanagement  in  the  breaking  up  of 
grafs  lands  \  for  it  niult  be  confeiled,  that  too  many  farmers 
adopt  an  erroneous  fyflem  in  fuch  cafes.  The  firft  crop,  which 
is  ufually  oats,  will  be  good,  if  the  land  gets  only  common 
juftice  in  the  operations  of  ploughing  and  harroviing',  but 
the  goodnefs  thereof  tempts  the  farmer  to  low  another  white 
crop,  and  here  commences  the  evil;  for  all  old  grafs  lands  are 
difpofed  to  run  foul,  and  the  riches  accumulated  for  a  number 
of  years,  give  a  decided  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  couch 
and  other  weeds.  The  crops  of  grain  therefore  fall  ofF,>  and  the 
land  gets  into  the  wildeft  and  fouled  date.  The  fure  way  of 
preventing  thefe  evils,  is  to  give  a  complete  Summer-fallow  the 
fecond  year  of  ploughing,  which  will  dcdroy  the  turf  and  the 
ftore  of  weeds  with  which  fuch  fields  generally  abound,  and 
will  bring  them  into  a  proper  date  of  cultivation  for  carrying 
heavy  crops.  Wherever  this  management  has  been  adopted, 
I  have  never  feen  it  fail ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  can  ren- 
der the  breaking  up  of  grafs  lands  advantageous  to  the  tenant, 
and  not  detrimental  to  the  proprietor. 

After  leaving  Darlington,  we  cro-lTed  the  Tees,  a  few  miles 
to  tlie  fouthward  of  that  place,  and  entered  the  North  R-iding 
of  York.  Wc  had  fome  converfation  with  an  intelligent  farmer 
at  Northallerton^  the  head  town  of  the  Riding,  and  were  fur- 
prifed  to  learn  that  wheat  was  preferred  after  clover,  indead 
of  oats,  becaufe  the  latter  is  apt  to  make  the  ground  jun  ivild. 
Sowing  wheat  upon  a  clover  dubble,  is  a  very  ulual  practice  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  crop  is  certainly,  in  mod 
cafes,  fuperior  in  value  to  oats,  particularly  in  England :  but,  to 
fuppofe  that  oats  contributed  more  than  wheat  to  render  the 
land  foul,  was  what  excited  my  wonder;  for  all  land  fown  in 
Spring  mud  neceflarily  be  cleaner  than  if  it  lay  in  a  harrowed 
date  during  the  Winter  nionths.  Befides,  oats  are  a  clofe  crop 
at  the  root,  which  wheat  is  not,  and,  being  'good  foragers, 
thrive  well  on  clover  leas.  Indeed,  from  comparative  trials, 
it  has  been  afcertained,  that,  at  the  difference  of  one  third 
in  price,  a  crop  of  oats  is  equal  in  value  to  a  crop  of  w^heat, 
independent  of  the  fuperior  condition  in  which  the  land  is 
left  for  fucceeding  crops. 

The  land  about  Northallerton,  and  through  the  whole  North 
Riding,  till  we  arrived  at  York,  is  modly  of  an  excellent  qua- 
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iJty;  and  the  fields,  withfome  exceptions,  which  happen  every- 
where, are  in  apparent  good  order.    Perhaps  too  much  of  the 
land  is  in  old  grafs  pafture  •,  but  ftill  the  quantity  under  tlie 
plough  is  confiderable.     I  Ihould  fuppofe  that  it  is  capable  of 
\ielding  very  heavy  crops  of  all  grains  ;  but  the  want  of  leafes, 
and  the  reltridlions  Impofed  upon  the  tenantry,  are  obftacles 
to  the  exertions  of  the  occupiers,  which  will  always  prevent 
agriculture  from  being  carried  on  in  a  perfect  manner.   Unlefs 
a  farmer  has  liberty  to  work  the  land  he  pofTefles  agreeable  to 
Lis  inclination,  it  is  impoflible  that  he  can  farm  with  advan- 
tage.    When  he  is  infecure  in  his  poffeffion,  and  liable  to  be 
turned  out  by  capricious  fummary  warning,  he  is  of  courfe 
deftitute  of  the  great  charm  which  everywhere  fets  induftry 
in  motion,  that  is,  the  profpe6l  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  the 
money  expended  in  improvements;    and  when  his  powers  of 
management  are-limited,  he  caH  only  be  confidered  as  a  tool 
to  another  perfon,  who  prefcribes  dire£lions  for  his  govern- 
ment, which    muft   be   implicitly  .obeyed,   whether  they  are 
agreeable  to  his  judgement  or  not.     I  fliould  humbly  fuppofe 
that  thefe  things  have  greatly  contributed  to  keep  the  practice 
of  hufbandry,  not  only  in  this  dillrici,  but  over  all  England, 
much  more  in  a  ftationary  pofition,  than  it  would  otherwife 
have  been,  had  the  farmer  enjoyed  the  fame  difcretion  in  the 
conduct  of  his  bufinefs  as  is  poiTclTed  by  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers.   The  latter  claffes  have  made  much  greater  progrefs 
to  perfe6lion  than  the  cultivators  of  the  ground,  who  may  be 
defcribed  as  following,  from  one  generation  to  another,  the 
fame  beaten  path. 

The  city  of  Tork  occupies  a  greater  extent  of  ground  than 
many  places  of  equal  population.  The  river  Oufe  is  navigable 
here,  and  even  to  the  dillance  of  Ripon,  in  the  Weft  Riding. 
I  believe  the  city  is  a  county  of  itfelf,  and,  together  with 
•what  is  called  the  Ainjleyy  unconnecfed  with  any  of  the  tliree 
diftrifts  into  which  Yorklhire  is  divided. 

There  are  no  manufactures  at  York,  at  lead  we  did  not  hear 
of  any;  whicli  is  rather  furprifing,  confidering  their  extent  in 
the  weftern  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  fhire.  Perhaps  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is  too  good  for  manufadures 
thriving  upon,  as  it  is  well  known  they'are  generally  moft 
iuccefsful  upon  barren  fpots.  Shall  I  trace  this  to  the  bounti- 
iul  direftion  of  Providence,  which  uniformly  influences  the 
flifpofitions  of  the  people  to  fuch  works  as  is  moft  conducive 
to  general  profperity?  Where  the  foil  is  good,  and  capable  of 
producing  fubfiftence  in  a  plentiful  manner,  the  inclinations 
p{  the  grear  bulk  of  mankind  are  turned  to  rural  affairs, 
'Where  it  is  inferior,  and  incapable  of  fupporting  a  number  c,f 
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inhabitants,  tliey  are  led  to  carry  on  manufactures,  and  are 
thereby  enabled  to  purchafe  the  neccflaries  of  life  from  the 
cultivators  of  the  ground.  The  one  is  fed  by  the  produftions 
of  the  farmer;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer 
prepares  raiment,  and  many  other  things,  for  the  comfort  of 
thofe  who  toil  and  labour  to  provide  the  means  of  his  exigence. 
In  this  way,  both  clailes  contribute  to  promote  the  public 
good,  without,  after  all,  meaning  any  thing,  themfelves,  but 
to  promote  tiieir  own  private  intereft. 

I  dare  fay  you  will  think  the  length  of  this  letter  fufficient 
for  my  firfl:  epiftle ;  and  as  York  is  half  way  to  London,  and 
the  place  where  travellers  generally  take  a  night's  repofe,  I 
fhall,  in  conformity  to  their  example,  drop  my  pen,  and  give 
you  a  refpite  till  a  future  occafion.     I  am,   Sec. 

TO    THE    CONDUCTORS    OF    THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, 

Stepping  one  day  lad  Summer  into  your  Parliament  Houfe, 
and  obferving  a  crowded  auditory  attending  the  pleadings, 
I  anxioufly  inquired  concerning  the  buhnefs  on  hand,  as  it 
feemed  to  be  of  importance,  from  the  great  number  of  lawyers 
reciprocally  employed.  Finding  it  was  a  procefs  about  mil- 
labouring  a  farm,  I  liftened  with  attention  to  the  pleadings  on 
both  fides,  but  was  much  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  the  ©bligations  contained  in  the  leafe  ;  particularly  where 
the  tenant  was  taken  bound  to  keep  the  land  in  Tath  and 
^lendy  or  ^nerd^  for  the  Counfel  did  not  read  all  one  way. 
As  I  could  not  underftand  their  meaning,  it  will  be  particu- 
larly obliging  that  you  give  this  letter  a  place  in  your  firffc 
Number,  which  I  hope  will  induce  fome  of  your  friends, 
flcilled  in  the  antiquities  and  ancient  language  of  Scotland,  to 
explain  the  import  of  thefe  cabalillical  and  unknown  terms. 
I  am  yours,   &c.  No  Antiquary. 

TO    THE    CONDUCTORS    OF    THE    FARMEr's    MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen,  '•• 

Speculative  men  have  often  amufed  themfelves,  by  en- 
deavouring to  afcertain  what  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
land  fliould  be  given  to  the  landlord  in  lieu  of  rent ;  but  thefe 
inquiries  being  generally  founded  upon  theoretical  principles, 
the  refult  has  feldom  turned  out  agreeable  to  what  praClice 
would  have  di6lated.  While  Mr  Young  thinks  that  one  third 
is  too  much  for  rent,  and  that  in  moil  cafes  one  fifth  is  faf- 
ScieiU,  fjme  landlords  nre  not  fatish;d  unlrfs  they  get  a  h\\\ 
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half  of  the  produce,  and,  according  to  the  greatefl  part  of 
our  modern  leafes,  little  more  tlian  that  proportion  may  be 
conlldered  as  referved  to  the  tenant  for  interell  of  his  capital, 
flock,  tear  and  wear  thereof,  expcnce  of  working  the  ground, 
•and  the  fupport  of  his  family. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  a  difcufhon  of  this  que- 
fiion  at  the  prefent  time,  but  to  confine  myfelf  to  a  few  cur- 
fory remarks  upon  the  dangerous  confequences  of  increafing 
rents  too  much,  or,  in  other  words,  taking  every  halfpenny 
from  the  tenant  which  can  pofBbly  be  got.  Perhaps,  nothing 
has  contributed  more  to  retard  improvements,  than  the  ava- 
ricious difpofition  manifefled  by  many  proprietors,  to  increafe 
their  rents,  and  to  prevent  the  tenantry  from  acquiring  fuffi- 
cient  capital  for  working  the  ground  in  a  pertedl:  manner. 
It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  fluftuating  ftate  of  capital,  that 
improvements  in  agriculture  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  arts 
and  manufactures  of  modern  times.  Though,  at  firft  fight, 
one  would  have  been  inclined  to  think,  that  as  hufbandry  is 
sbfolutely  necelTary  to  the  exiftence  of  mankind,  the  practice 
thereof  would  have  fooner  advanced  to  perfection  than  any 
other  art,  daily  experience,  however,  may  convince  the  moft 
fuperficial  obferver,  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  nor  will  it  be 
otherwife,  till  the  cultivators  poflefs  a  greater  power  over  the 
foil  they  occupy,  and  are  provided  «'ith  fuflicient  means  for 
undertaking  all  the  different  operations  which  belong  to  their 
complicated  bufinefs. 

It  muil  be  confefled,  that  for  fifty  or  fixty  years  pafl,  thefe 
circuniflanccs  have  lefs  applied  to  the  low  country  of  Scot- 
land, thain  to  any  other  part  of  Britain  ;  and  that  a  liberal  fyf- 
tem  of  connexion  has  generally  been  maintained  betwixt  pto- 
prietors  and  tenants,  the  falutary  eficcls  of  which  are  difcerni- 
ble  to  the  dulleil  capacity.  It  is  from  an  apprehenfion  that  a 
change  is  gradually  taking  place  in  the  nature  of  this  conne- 
xion, which  muil  necelfarily  be  detrimental  to  the  public  good, 
that  thefe  animadverfions  are  offered.  A  firm  convi£lion  of 
the  unavoidable  dangers  which  muft  follow  the  wrelting  of 
capital  from  the  tenantry,  either  by  an  exorbitant  rife  of  rents, 
or  by  impofing  arbitrary  reftrictions  upon  their  management, 
which  indireclly  accomplilhes  the  fame  end,  folely  influences 
us,  upon  this  occafion,  to  ftate  tlie  confcquences. 

From  tradition  we  are  informed,  that,  after  the  acceffion  of 
James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  profperity  of  Scotland 
fuddenly  declined,  which  was  in  great  meafure  owing  to  the 
increafed  luxury  of  the  landed  interell  requiring  an  augmen- 
tation of  rents.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  lafl:  century,  almoft 
the  whole  capital  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  foil  was 
dr^wn  from  the  tenantryj  who  were  thereby  reduced  to  the 
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greateft  poverty.  Fletcher  of  Salton,  who  wrote  at  that  pe- 
riod, defcribes  them  as  funk  into  the  moll  abjeft  degree  of 
wfetchednefs;  and  Lord  Kames  declares,  that,  before  the  Uni- 
on, they  were  fo  benumbed  nvith  opprejfion^  that  the  moft  able  in- 
ftru(Slor  in  huibandry  would  have  made  no  imprefiion.  It  is 
well  known,  that,  betwixt  the  beginning  of  this  century  and 
the  year  1750,  landlords  found  a  great  dilHculty  in  procuring 
tenants  who  could  (lock  their  farms,  and  fecure  theni  in  pay- 
ment of  any  rent  at  all ;  and  that,  when  they  found  one  of  this 
defcription,  he  got  any  length  of  leafe  he  pleafed.  Thefe  long 
leafes,  which  at  thpt  tim.e  were  univerfally  granted,  gave  a  fpur 
to  the  a6livity  of  the  tenantry,  and,  togetiier  with  the  growing 
profperity  of  the  country,  enabled  tenants  to  recover  and  in- 
creafe  their  capitals.  If  thefe  capitals  are  again  wrefted  from 
them,  it  does  not  require  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  predict,  that 
fimilar  confequences  mull  again  take  place;  and  that  the  king- 
dom, from  a  fiouriftiing  condition,  will  return  to  that  flate  of 
wretchednefs  and  mifery  in  which  it  was  before  the  Union. 

We  have  a  llriking  inftance  of  what  necefiarily  accompa- 
nies a  deprefTed  hufbandry,  in  the  prefent  low  condition  of 
Spain.  The  profpericy  of  any  country  does  not  depend  fo 
much  upon  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  it  contains,  as  it 
does  on  its  internal  induftry,  and  the  diffufion  of  capital  for 
carrying  it  on  among  all  ranks  of  the  State.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, the  capital  of  the  hulbandman  is  difiipated,  the  chain  is 
broken,  and,  as  in  France  before  the  Revolution,  a  luxurious 
landed  intereft,  rich  merchants,  and  monied  men,  opulent  con- 
tra6lors,  and  farmers-general,  may  be  found,  while  the  face  of 
the  country  lies  uncultivated  for  want  of  capital,  and  the  mafs 
of  the  people  are  reduced  to  the  mofh  abject  condition. 

Whether  matters  are  in  a  train  for  bringing  about  fuch  a 
change  in  the  flate  of  tliis  country,  we  prefume  not  to  fay  •, 
but  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  great  increafe  of  rents  and 
public  burdens,  and  the  augmented  charge  for  every  article  of 
labour,  muft  necefl'arily  injure  the  tenant's  capital,  unlefs 
prices  of  every  kind  of  produce  rife  in  an  equal  proportion. 
That  this,  for  an  average  of  years,  has  not  been  the  cafe,  we 
believe  v/ill  not  be  difputed  ;  and  that  farmers  have  been  able 
to  go  on,  muft  be  attributed  to  the  fuperior  fkill  generally 
difplayed  in  the  management  of  rural  atFairs,  and  to  the  ca- 
pital formerly  accumulated,  when  rents,  taxes,  and  labour, 
were  comparatively  lefs. 

Under  the  prefent  exorbitant  rents,  the  greateft  part  of  te- 
nants live  in  a  conftant  dread  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  produce, 
which,  in  a  few  years,  would  ftrip  them,  of  their  capital,  and 
reduce  themfelyes  and  families  to  beggary.    Nor  can  they  have 
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the  fmalleft  aflurance  this  will  not  be  the  cafe ;  for  the  rife 
upon  produce  is  occafioned  by  the  fall  upon  the  value  of  mo- 
ney, the  increafe  of  trade,  the  profperity  of  m an u failures,  and 
the  wealth  of  Afia,  which  is  continually  flowing  into  this 
country.  But,  reverfe  thefe  circumftances. — Suppofe  trade 
and  manufa6lures  checked,  and  Britain  dripped  of  her  fo- 
reign pofleiTions  ;  corn  would  then  rapidly  fall  in  value,  till 
it  came  to  a  level  with  the  prices  of  other  countries.  Thefe 
things  would,  no  doubt,  foon  find  their  level :  in  the  mean 
time,  the  leafeholder  might  lofe  his  capital,  and  be  reduced 
from  a  ftate  of  affluence  to  poverty  and  wretchednefs. 

It  may  be  faid.  Why  does  the  farmer  offer  more  rent  than 
he  is  able  to  pay  ?  We  fhall  anfwerthis  queflion,  by  putting 
another — Why  do  proprietors,  in  general,  take  fuch  methods 
of  letting  their  lands  ?  This  is  a  mod  important  fubje£l;,  and 
to  enter  upon  it  now,  would  probably  engrofs  more  room  than 
you  could  conveniently  fpare  in  one  Number.  We  fhall  there- 
fore referve  it,  together  with  remarks  upon  fome  modern  at*- 
tempts  to  narrow  the  power  of  the  farmer  in  the  management 
of  the  ground,  and  to  impofe  rellridlions  upon  him,  not  for- 
merly confidered  as  neceffary,  for  a  future  letter.  In  the  mean 
time,  with  belt  wilhes  for  the  fuccefs  of  your  Magazine,  I  re- 
main yours,  &c.  Arator. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 
On  Subfetting  of  Land. 
GENTLEMEN,  , 

I  PERUSED  your  Profpeftus  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure, 
and  rejoice  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  be  introduced 
with  fuch  an  ufeful  publication.  I  truft  it  is  an  evidence  of 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  which  is  fall  fpreading  amongft 
all  ranks,  and  hope  that  you  will  experience  a  liberal  fupport 
from  the  cultivators  of  the  foil,  both  in  this  and  the  filter 
kingdom. 

Among  the  benefits  which  our  profeflion  will  receive  from 
a  work  exclufively  devoted  to  their  information  and  inftruc- 
tion,  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  difcuffmg  every  fubje6l 
connedled  with  rural  economy.  In  Newfpapers,  and  Maga- 
zines of  a  mifcellaneous  nature,  thefe  fubjeds  were  formerly 
overlooked,  as  people  thought  it  unneceflary  to  convey  their 
remarks  through  fuch  precarious  and  neglefted  channels. 
Your  publication,  however,  prefents  a  fure  road  to  attention; 
a  circumdance  of  particular  importance  to  thofe  whofe  inte- 
reft  is  affected  by  the  fubje6ls  difcufied. 

Under  this  imprefl\on,. I  beg  leave  to  tranfmit  you  fome 
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obfervations  upon  a  queftion  which  I  confider  as  materially 
connefted  with  the  profperity  of  agriculture  in  this  and  every 
other  country  :  namely,  Whether  tenants  ought  to  be  allow- 
ed liberty  of  fubfetting  their  farms,  where  they  have  not  a- 
greed  to  denude  themfelves  of  that  liberty  ?  That  they  have 
not  fuch  a  right  by  common  law,  is  a  doftrine  lately  advanced, 
and  I  believe  partially  confirmed  by  a  few  decifions  of  our  Su- 
preme Court ;  but,  taking  the  matter  in  the  abllraiSt^,  thefe 
decifions,  unfupported  as  they  are  by  Statute  law,  cannot 
have  further  weight  againft  the  right,  than  merely  what  ought 
to  be  attached  to  the  colle£live  voice  of  an  equal  number  of 
individuals  of  the  fame  knowledge  and  information. 

In  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  an  eaflern  county,  highly  cele- 
brated for  fuperiority  in  rural  fcience,  the  learned  and  refpedt- 
able  perfonage  employed  to  draw  up  the  work,  fays,  (p.  128. 
of  the  quarto  edition),  "  It  is  now  an  underftood  principle  at 
common  law,  that,  unlefs  the  tenant  fliall  llipulate  this  power, 
and  that  there  fhall  be  a  fpecial  covenant  to  that  efFe61:  in  the 
leafe,  he  can  neither  alTign  not  fubfet ;  or,  in  other  words,  if 
the  leafe  fliall  be  filent  upon  this  point,  the  tenant  lias  no 
fuch  power  :  "  and  he  afterwards  adds,  that  "  the  principles 
upon  which  this  rule  has  been  eftablifned,  feem  to  me  to  be 
grounded  upon  good  fenfe  and  found  policy.'' 

By  the  word  noiVy  in  the  hrft  part  of  the  quotation,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  rule  has  been  but  lately  eftablifhed,  and  that 
the  law  of  Scotland  was  formerly  interpreted  in  a  different 
manner.  But  by  whom  has  this  alteration  been  introduced  ? 
Was  it  enabled  by  the  Three  Eftates  in  Parliament  affembled  ? 
No  :  but  by  the  will  of  perfons  who  are  themfelves  proprie- 
tors of  land,  ?.nd  who  probably  have  imbibed  old  feudal  pre- 
judices, which  prevent  them  from  obferving  that  fuch  a  rule 
(for  we  will  not  call  it  a  law)  contributes  to  fak  the  fpirit 
of  the  tenantry,  and  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  agriculturai  im- 
provements. 

Mr  Erikine,  in  his  Inftitutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  feems 
t©  entertain  a  different  opinion  upon  this  pfoint;  and  it  is  fur- 
prifing  that  the  Jurifdidion  Adt,  which  aboiiihed  the  old  feudal 
rule,  that  a  vaifai  could  not  be  received  on  aii  eila^te  wit-hout 
the  confent  of  the  fuperior,  did  not  alfo  abolilli  the  feudal 
claufes  in  leafes,  prohibiting  a  fubfet  of  land,  or,  in  other 
words,  do  away  the  power  retained  by  proprietors,  to  prevent 
any  perfon  from  potfefhnv  land,  whether  thev  had  their  ner- 
mifl'ion  or  not ;  which  is  exactly  fimilar  to  the  feu'diil  rule,  that 
a  vaffal  could  not  be  received  without  the  confent  of  the  fu- 
perior. In  this  rcfpctt,  the  Ruffian  boor  is  fuperior  to  the 
Britiili  farmer;  for,  according  to  the  ingenious  INIi; Tooke,  it 
is  perfedtly  indifferent  to  the  ov.'ner  9f  the  ellat?,  in  ik\iz\  man- 
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rer,  and  by  what  means,  the  boor  procures  his  livelihood,  fo 
he  do  but  regularly  pay  his  obrok^  or  rent  5  and  that,  under  this 
adjuftmcnt,  the  latter  is  in  fome  fort  his  own  mafter,  being 
free  to  difpofe  of  his  activity,  as  well  as  of  the  (hare  of  the 
foil  committed  to  him.  Were  tenants  in  this  country  allowed 
in  like  manner  to  alienate  their  property,  and  to  change  their 
fituation,  they  would  certainly  poflefs  no  more  right  than  is 
already  enjoyed  by  the  reft  of  the  community. 

But  what  injury  would  the  landed  intercft  fuftain  from  the 
exercife  of  fuch  a  right  ?  Would  the  rent  be  lefs  fecured,  or 
the  preftations  of  the  leafe  more  imperfectly  implemented, 
when  the  tenant  alienated  and  difpofed  his  leafe  in  favour  of 
another  ?  An  unprejudiced  perfon  would  rather  be  led  to 
think  that  additional  obligations  would  create  additional  fe- 
curity  for  the  faithful  difcharge  of  the  burthens  originally 
contracted,  as  that  any  injury  would  be  fuftained  by  the  alie- 
pation  of  the  leafe,  and  the  change  of  the  tenant. 

We  come  now  to  the  remark — That  the  withholding  a  right 
to  fubfet  is  founded  on  good  fenfe  and  found  policy  \ — and 
we  may  inquirpj  where  the  fenfe  or  the  policy  of  the  refufal 
is  to  be  found.  In  no  refper t  can  the  landlord's  intereft  be 
injured  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  already  faid,  it  is  additionally 
protected,  by  two  or  more  ptrfons  being  concerned  in  the 
tranfaCtion.  The  refufal,  therefore,  is  rather  an  inftance  of 
a  lack,  than  a  proof  of  fenfe  j  and  as  for  the  policy  of  with- 
holding the  right,  it  is  equally  undifcoverable.  It  is  obvious, 
that  the  majority  of  fubfets  would  proceed  from  the  inabili- 
ty of  the  original  tenant  to  keep  his  poffeirion,  or  from  a  de- 
fire  to  change  his  fituation  in  life.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  farm 
cannot  be  properly  cultivated  ;  and  in  the  other,  the  tenant 
may  leave  the  premifes  under  the  management  of  a  fervant  ; 
rJgainft  which  praCtice,  no  law  has  as  yet  been  eftablifhed. 
In  both  cafes,  the  property  may  be  deteriorated,  and  at  any 
rate  it  will  not  be  improved  5  whereas,  if  a  fubfet  had  been 
allowed,  a  fuperior  tenant  might  have  been  procured,  whofe 
capital  was  fufficient  for  the  undertaking,  and  whofe  incli- 
nations led  him  to  follow  after  rural  affairs*  Again,  in  the 
firft  cafe,  a  perfon  is  obliged  to  continue  in  poffeffion  till  his 
affairs  are  totally  embarraffed  ;  and,  in  the  other,  he  muft 
abide  like  a  fixture  upon  the  premifes,  or  commit  his  affairs 
to  the  direction  of  others.  Let  thefe  things  be  duly  confi- 
dered,  and  the  impolicy  of  withholding  the  right  contended 
for,  will  be  clearly  difcernible. 

Under  every  view  of  the  matter,  the  landlord  cannot  be  in- 
jured by  the  exercife  of  this  right.  It  may  be  faid,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  chufe  his  tenant  •,  and  that,  by  fubfetting,  he  may  get 
a  difagreeable  perfon  upon  his  eftate.     Thefe  objections  have 
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little  weight ;  for,  whoever  is  the  tenant  in  poiTeflion,  the  ori- 
ginal lefl'ee  is  bound  for  the  faithful  obfervance  of  all  the  pre- 
llations;  and  if  thefe  are  performed,  the  landlord  can  have 
but  fmall  concern  with  the  occupant.  Befides,  even  under 
the  ftritleft  prohibition,  the  choice  of  a  tenant  is  not  in  a 
landlord's  power,  while  the  leafe  goes  to  heirs- general,  and  it 
may  run  through  as  many  hands  in  this  way,  as  if  it  were  per- 
mitted to  pafs  to  afiigns.  Even  the  difpofition  of  the  original 
tenant  may  change  during  the  courfe  of  a  tack,  and  a  greater 
alteration  of  conduct  may  be  experienced,  than  what  would 
have  proceeded  from  the  introduction  of  a  third  perfon- 

In  a  word,  we  confider  it  as  found  and  equitable  do£lrine, 
that,  if  a  perfon  has  not  renounced  a  right  to  fubfet,  he  is, 
according  to  the  principles  of  juftice,  upon  which  law  is  cer- 
tainly founded,  entitled  to  the  exercife  of  that  right.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  fpecifically  bound  himfelf  not  to  exercife 
it,  he  of  courfe  is  not  entitled  to  complain,  as  he  has  made 
a  law  for  himfelf  j  but,  upon  the  general  qucftion.  Whether  it 
would  be  found  policy  to  allow  every  tenant  to  alienate  his 
leafe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  with  every  other  fpecies 
of  property  ? — we  are  clear,  that  fuch  a  liberty  would  not 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  landed  intereft,  while  the  public  good 
would  be  greatly  benefited,  and  improvements  forwarded 
with  increafed  rapidity.     1  am  yours,   &c. 

A  Friend  to  Improvements. 
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Annual  Charge  attending  a  Plough  and  two  Horfes. 

Gentlemen, 

Experimental  Agriculture  being  an  cbje£l:  of  importance^ 
I  am  glad  to  notice  that  you  propofe  to  pay  it  conHderable  at- 
tention. Having  fome  reafons  to  believe  that  the  exnence  at- 
tending experiments  is  feldom  juftly  afcertained,  I  beg  leave  to 
fend  you  a  llatement  of  the  annual  charge  of  a  plough  and 
two  horfes  ;  which  may  ferve  a  double  purpofe.  It  will  fhevv 
the  immenfe  increafe  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
labour,  and  aflift  thofe  who  may  tranfmit  you  the  refult  of 
experiments,  how  to  calculate  the  expence. 
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Annual  Charge  attending  a  Plough  and  Two  Hcrfes. 

Servants  wages  and  maintenance  -  L.  21 

Corn  for  2  liorfes,  from  the  firfl  of  October  to  the 

middle  of  June,   3  iirlot*  per  week,  which,  with 

odd  feeds,    may  be  taiceu  at  30   bolls,  at    i6s. 

per  boll  _  -  _  _  24 

200  (lones  of  hay,  to  be  eaten  when  the  horfes  are 

taken   from    green  food,    and    betwixt  yokings 

during  feed  time,  at  7d, 
li  acre  of  clover  and  tares  for  fummer  food 
Smith  and  wright  work  -  ■  - 

Saddlery  work  -  -  - 

Intereft  on  capital  (lock  at  5  per  cent.  * 
124-  per  cent,  on  70I.  perifliable  ftock,  for  tear 

and  wear  -  >  » 

Annual  charge         L.80  12     6 

Now  let  U3  endeavour  to  afcertain,  from  the  above,  what  Is 
the  charge  per  acre  to  the  farmer  for  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing his  land. 

It  will  readily  be  granted,  that  42  Scots  acres  per  plough  is 
as  great  a  quantity  as  can  be  properly  managed  in  ordinary 
cafes.  If  this  extent  is  arranged  agreeable  to  the  common  fix- 
courfe  fhift,  there  will  be  7  acres  in  Summer  fallow,  7  in  wheat, 
7  in  beans,  7  in  barley,  7  in  clover,  and  7  in  oats  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  ploughings  and  harrowings  during  the  courfe  vv^ill  be, 

I.  Fallow, 


*   The  capital  ftock,  fo  far  as  refpefts  ploughing,  may  be  reckon- 
ed as  follows : 

2  horfts  -  _  _ 

Plough,  brake,  and  harrows 

Long  and  clofe  carts,  with  wheels  and  iron  axle 

Barrows,  grapes>  forks,  &c. 

Saddlery  .  -  » 

Servant's  wages  ^  -  - 

Horfe  corn  -  „  , 

Hay  «  -  -,  « 
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1.  Fallow,  6  plougliings,  3  harrowings. 

2.  Wheat,  2  ditto. 

3.  Beans,  2  ditto,  3  ditto. 

4.  Barley,  2  ditto,  4  ditto. 

5.  Clover, 

6.  Oats,  I  ditto,  3  ditto. 

II  15  . 

Multiplying  the  above  numbers  by  35,  the  quantity  of  acres 

actually  under  tillage,  and  dividing  the  amount  by  5,  the 
number  of  breaks  ;  the  refult  will  be,  that  two  horfes,  during 
the  year,  plough  77  acres  once  over,  and  give  105  double 
times  of  harrowing  to  one  acre  of  ground.  As  theix  ex- 
pence  for  that  time  is  8cl.  12s.  6d.,  it  may  be  clafled  as 
under  : 

77  acres  once  ploughed,  at  18s.  3tl.  L.  7a     4     3 

105  harrowings,  at  2S.         -  -         -         10   10     o 
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It  will  no  doubt  be  attended  to,  that  all  the  other  opera- 
tions performed  by  the  man  and  the  two  horfes,  when  not 
engaged  in  ploughing  or  harrowing,  are  included  in  thefe 
charges  ;  but  as  they  are  paid  from  the  produce  of  the  above 
quantity  of  land,  and  as  thefe  incidental  operations  are,  in 
fail,  work  required  upon  the  premifes,  it  is  deemed  unne- 
ceflary  to  ftate  them  feparately,  as  this  would  not  lefTeh  the 
fum  total  of  the  labour-account.  It  therefore  appears,  that 
35  acres  of  land,  in  a  produflive  ftate,  and  under  a  (ix- 
courfe  fliift,  are  laboured  by  the  farmer  at  the  expence  of 
80I.  I2S.  6d.,  or  2I.  6s.  per  acre,  independent  of  feed  corn, 
grafs  feeds,  harveft  work,  thrafliing,  marketing,  incidental 
expences,  and  the  fupport  of  the  family. 

In  debiting  a  particular  field  for  farm  labour,  I  know  of 
no  better  method,  than  firft  to  afcertain  the  ordinary  outlays, 
then  to  reckon  up  the  number  of  ploughings  and  harrowings 
given  to  each  field,  and,  after  finding  how  much  that  a- 
mounts  to  per  acre,  to  proportion  the  expenee  accordingly. 
If  thefe  rules  are  adhered  to,  the  expence  and  profit  of  the 
farmer's  operations  may  be  as  minutely  afcertained  as  the 
concerns  of  the  merchant  and  manufa£turer. 

I  need  fcarcely  add,  that  every  article  In  the  annual  expence 
of  a  plough  and  two  horfes,  is  very  moderately  charged,  be- 
ing at  leaft  one  third  below  what  they  will  amount  to  this 
year :  For  inflance,  the  fervant's  wages  and  maintenance 
will  be  30I.,  and  the  value  of  corn  given  to  the  horfes,  in 
all  probability  three  fifths  more  than  the  fum  charged. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Sec.  . 

December  6>  I'iQi),  A  Rural Econoniiji, 


Ohfervatiom  upon  Summer-Fa//oii\  Jan. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

GENTLrMEN, 

The  necclTity  of  Summer-Fa lloft-,  upon  all  clay  foils,  is  well  dcfcribed  in  the  A- 
gricultuial  Siirvt-y  of  Yorkrtiire ;  and  1  beg  leave  to  tranfmit  you  a  few  Re- 
marks maile  on  that  feiftion  of  the  Report,  by  a  Landed  Proprietor  of  tiiat 
diftrid,  which  you  have  leave  to  publifh  in  your  Magazine.     I  am,  &c.      N. 

Why  does  the  farmei"  fallow  more  than  tlie  gardener  ?  The 
firft  has  worfe  foils  to  contend  with  than  the  latter,  and  he  has 
always  lefs  force,  in  proportion  to  his  farm,  than  the  gardener 
has  to  cultivate  his  garden  :  The  latter  can  alfo  generally  com- 
mand more  manure  •,  for  he  either  is  a  market-gardener,  near 
a  great  town  •,  or  a  gentleman's  gardener,  having  the  care  of 
his  mafier's  garden ;  he  can  alfo  command  a  greater  occafional 
force.  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  include,  in  this  queftion, 
fmall  gardens,  belonging  to  farmers  and  fmaller  proprietors  j 
for  the  fmall  fize  of  fucli  gardens  is  in  favour  of  my  argument. 
Could  farmers  command,  at  a  reafonable  rate,  a  force  as  fu- 
perior  to  the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  as  the  gardener  can  in 
proportion  to  his  garden,  what  number  of  fervants  and  their 
families  v/ould  they  not  maintain  ?  and,  {b-i£lly  fpcaking,  the 
whole  country  would  be  cultivated  like  a  garden.  But  here, 
commerce,  or,  more  properly,  manufa£lure,  interferes  ;  and,  by 
offering  high  wages,  renders  this  cultivation  impoffible  to  effecSl:, 
without  a  great  advance  in  the  price  of  the  farm-produce. 
Here  again  commerce  and  manufactures  ftep  in,  and  lay,  this 
mufb  not  be  j  v/e  mud  be  unfettered  ourfelvcs,  but  it  is  for  our 
benefit,  ergo,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  that  the  farmer 
fhculd  be  Ihackled  ;  and  the  farmer,  thus  enclofed  on  all  fides 
In  a  circle,  is  obliged  to  fallow  his  ground,  becaufe  he  cannot, 
by  a  great  force,  eradicate  his  Vv'eeds,  and  clean  his  ground,  in 
a  given  time,  as  fliort  as  that  required  to  render  fallows  unne- 
ceflary.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  want  of  manure  5  and,  e- 
ven  what  takes  place  with  the  bcft  farmers,  and  who  have  the 
moft  force,  untoward  fcafons,  fuch  as  the  iaft,  which  on  a 
farm,  by  preventing  and  poilponing  the  work,  ultimately  dimi- 
nifiies  the  force.  This  very  idle  idea  of  not  fallowing  farms, 
has  been  taken  from  obfervations  inaccurately  made  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  gardens,  v/ithout  attending  to  the  above  circumftan- 
ces  ;  and  that  almoll  every  crop  in  a  garden  is  drilled,  or  plant- 
ed in  lines,  with  fuificient  fpace  to  admit  fometimes  the  plough 
or  horfe-hoe,  but  alwayg  the  hand-hoe.  Obferve,  fay  the  e- 
nemies  of  fallowing,  how  you  a£t  againfl  your  intereil :  Why, 
they  never  fallow  in  a  garden ;  But  more  injury  has  been  done 
by  not  fallowing,  than  any  advantage  which  has  been  gained 
by  continued  cropping.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgics,  comrfiands 
worn-out  lands  to  be  fallowed  for  two  years  j  and  I  have  known 
land  in  this  condition  moderately  manured,  when  made  com- 
pletely clean  by  a  double  fallow,  make  every  farmer  or  labom- 
tr,  who  faw  it,  a  conv£rt  to  that  mode  of  management. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  F.ARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, 

I  beg  leave,  through  the  channel  of  your  publication,  to  fug- 
geft  the  mofl  produSive  method  of  fowing  'Tares,  when  in- 
tended for  feed;  which  is,  to  mix  them  amongfl  beans  when 
drilled,  at  the  rate  of  one  firlot  of  tares  to  one  boll  of  beansi 
..From  trials  made,  it  is  afcertained  that  the  quality  of  the  tares 
is  vaftly  improved  by  being  blended  with  beans,  as,  by  cling- 
ing to  the  latter,  they  are  kept  from  the  ground,  and  enjoy 
the  full  benefit  of  the  fun,  for  ripening  them  in  a  perfect 
manner.  They  are  in  this  way  much  eafier  harvefted  than 
when  fown  by  themfelves.  They  anfwer,  at  the  fame  time, 
for  bands  to  tie  the  principal  crop;  and  the  produce  may,  on 
an  average  of  feafons,  be  confidered  as  at  leaft  double.  As 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  tares  are  annually  imported  into 
this  country  from  England  for  feed,  I  am  confident,  if  thejr 
were  fown  in  the  w^ay  now  recommended,  that  we  could 
not  only  render  this  importation  unneceflary,  but  alfo  be  able 
to  fupply  other  di{lri£ls  where  they  might  be  wanted. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  when  tares  are  intended  for  green 
food,  there  is  no  neceflity  for  mixing  them  with  beans.  When 
fuch  is  the  purpofe,  tliey  require  to  be  fown  tolerably  thick, 
fo  as  the  furface  may  be  early  covered;  and  if  the  ground  is 
good,  and  recently  dunged,  an  acre  of  them  will  afford  as  much. 
I^eep  for  horfes  and  cows,  as  can  be  gained  from  a  full  clover 
crop;  at  leaft  I  found  them  lad  feafon  fully  as  beneficial-. 

One  material  object  procured  by  fowing  tares,  is,  that  the 
farmer  is  never  at  a  lofs  for  a  fufficient  ftock  of  gree'n  food,  be 
the  feafon  almoft  what  it  will.  They  alfo  come  in  with  great 
advantage  betvvixt  the  firil  and  fecond  cuttings  of  clover,  or 
when  the  latter  fails,  as  was  generally  the  cafe  lad  feafon.  In- 
deed, thofe  farmers  who  were  unprovided  with  tares,  were  at  a 
great  lofs  for  meat  to  their  horfes,  after  the  mid:!Ie  of  Auguftj 
and  many  had  to  refort  to  their  hay  flacks,  which  is  one  of  the 
caufes  why  that  article  is  fo  fcarce.  To  attain  the  full  benefit 
of  this  fpecies  of  green  food,  the  fcwings  ought  to  be  at  dif- 
ferent times,  beginning  the  firft  as  early  as  pcflible,  fo  as  pro- 
greffive  cuttings  may  be  got,  without  allov^-ing  them  to  itand 
till  over  ripe,  when  horfes  are  nor  fond  of  them.  In  England, 
they  have  a  cufbom  of  fowing  Winter  tares;  but  I  am  appre- 
henfive  our  climate  will  not  admit  of  this  pr.iftice;  at  iejfl, 
from  fome  trials  which  have  been  made,  expeftations  were 
difappomted.  At  any  rate,  Siimnier  tares  may  be  got  for  food 
from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of  November,  and 
in  favourable  feafons,  even  later. — I  am,  ice.     A  Farmer. 

YOL.    I,    NO.    !.  D  Td 
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TO   THE    CONDUCTORS   OF    THE    FARMEr's    MAGAZIKET. 
GENTLEMEN, 

In  this  country,  we  are  confcniiUy  behind  our  fautheru 
neighbours  in  the  rearing  of  live  (lock  ;  and  I  am  apprehen- 
five  our  pra6lice  will  not  be  improved,  rill  greater  attention 
is  bellowed  upon  the  raifing  of  green  food,  for  fupporting 
them  during  the  Winter  months.  As  matters  are  now  car- 
ried on,  the  greateil  part  of  our  cattle  and  flieep  are  (larved 
during  one  half  of  the  year;  and,  at  that  time,  they  necef- 
farily  lofe  the  flefh  wliich  they  had  previoufly  gathered,  and, 
of  courfe,  at  next  grafs  feafon,  are  fo  weak  and  emaciated, 
that  a  confiderable  time  elapfes  before  they  are  reflored  to 
their  former  condition. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  it  will  not  excite  furprife,  that 
our  breeding  farms  (at  leaft  where  cattle  are  the  chief  ilock) 
are  only  capable  of  paying  a  very  trifling  rent,  which  would 
not  be  the  cafe,  were  fuitablc  induftry  ufed  to  procure  Winter 
food.  In  the  low  parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  well  known,  that,  in 
nine  cafes  cut  of  ten,  young  cattle  receive  little  other  fuften- 
?.nce  but  what  they  get  in  the  draw  yard,  or  from  the  pick- 
ings of  barren  moors;  while  in  the  Highlands,  where  the 
greatefl  quantity  is  bred,  they  hardly  receive  as  much  ftraw,  or 
coarfe  boggy  hay,  as  will  preferve  them  alive.  Hence,  they 
are  flinted  in  their  growth,  and  prevented  from  arriving  at 
any  fize,  while  the  time  for  fattening  them  upon  better  paf- 
tures  is  confequently  prolonged.  Great  lofles  are  alfo  fuf- 
talned  by  this  procraftinatlon,  which,  added  to  the  intereft  of 
capital,  and  the  charge  of  fo  many  years  maintenance,  ren- 
ders the  profit,  when  a  fale  is  made,  very  inconfiderable. 

It  appears  to  me  that  thefe  clrcumllances  might  be  obviated, 
"were  due  attention  paid  to  what  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  all  the  cattle  in  Scotland  might  be  fattened  for  the 
butcher,  after  pafTing  three  years  of  age,  and  that  their  weight 
might  be  increafed  at  leaft  one  third,  were  Winter  food  pro- 
vided for  them.  Where  this  is  unattainable,  it  would  be 
found  good  policy  to  introduce  fheep  in  their  place.  1  know 
few  fituations  wliere  turnips  may  not  be  raifed  ;  and  it  is 
truly  furprifing  v/hat  effecls  are  produced  from  a  very  trifling 
quantity  given  to  young  (lock.  Their  blood  is  thereby  kept 
in  a  proper  ftate,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  animal  is  in  a 
manner  predifpofed  to  receive  more  benefit  from  the  dry  food 
given  alcngll  with  them.  In  fhort,  I  hardly  know  a  more 
beneficial  way  of  ufing  turnips,^  than  applying  them  in  this 
way ;  and,  in  a  breeding  farm,  every  object  ought  to  yield 
to  their  culture,  fo  far  as  it  is  praclicable. 

Almoft 


l8oo.  Bejl  Food  for  Horfes.  ^\ 

Almoft  every  thing  I  have  faid  will  equally  apply  to  a  flieep- 
farm,  though  I  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  that  the  want 
of  green  food  is  attended  with  lefs  lofs  and  inconvenience  in 
the  one  cafe  than  in  the  other.  Experience  fufhciently  allures 
us,  that  a  Hij^hland  farm  is  capable  of  paying  a  great  deal 
more  rent  under  the  (heep  than  the  cattle  fyftem  ;  and  the  real 
caufe  is  preclfely  what  is  here  alligned,  to  wit,  that  the  (irft 
may  be  profitably  kept  without  the  aid  of  green  foo(.l  during 
the  Winter  ;  whereas,  the  other  cannot  be  reared  with  advan- 
tage, unlefs  fuch  collateral  fupport  can  be  procured. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  breeding  farms,  where  green  crops 
cannot  be  raifed,  ought  to  be  applied  folely  to  the  (lieep  huf- 
bandry  ;  and  that  the  rearing  of  cattle  ought  to  be  confined  to 
fuch  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  are  capable  of  producing  a  fup- 
ply  of  food  during  every  feafon  of  the  year.     I  am,   &c. 

Verus. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Brji  Food  for  Horfes. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  fome  time  ago  obferved  a  Publication  advertifed, 
intituled,  "  The  Farmer's  Magazine,"  a  work  which  I  hope 
will  be  equally  creditable  to  you,  and  ufeful  to  the  public, — I 
take  the  liberty  of  fuggefting  a  few  hints  refpedling  the  foocl 
of  our  doraeilic  animals  ;   which,  under  the  prelent  circum- 
ftances  of  fcarcity,  and   the  bad   quality  of  every  article  of 
provifion,  may  be  attended  with  fome   benefit.    In  feafons  fo 
unfortunate  as  the  prefent,  uncommon  vigilance  is  neceflary  ; 
the  higheit  degree  of  which  will  be  little  enough  to  avert  a 
very  ferious  and  widely    extended  calamity.      Having  made 
fome  obfervations  upon  the  quality  of  provifioiis  in  particular 
years,  I  lay  the  refuk  before  you.     In   late  wet  feafons,   the 
firfl  evil  arihng  from  damp  or  uuwholefome  grain,  is  a  difor- 
der  of  the  bowels,  attended  wifh  gripes,  loofcuefs,  &c.  which 
carry  off"  m.any  individuals  of  all  defcriptrons  ;*and,  of  thole 
that  furvive,  the  aliment  pafles  fo  rapIcUy  through  their  bowels, 
that  little  of  the  nutritive  qualities   remain.      To  counteract 
this  evil,  boiling  has  been  had  recourfe  to ;  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  has  had  the  effect  of  preventing  gripes,  and  lelTening 
any  immediate  danger.     The  pratftice  is,  however,  fubjecl  to 
one  difadvantage  ;  namely,  that  of  opening   the  bowels   too 
much.     There  is  another  remedy,  which,  from  experience, 
has  been  found  more  beneficial,  not  only  for  removing  the 
griping  and  diioider  of  the  bowels,  but  at  the  fame  time  in- 

D  2  furing 
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furing  the  greateft  proiportion  of  nourifliment  to  the  animal ; 
namely  kiln-dryhig,  which,  when  properly  done,  and  the 
grain  afterwards  broke,  affords,  in  any  feafon,  a  moft  valua- 
ble nourifliment,  particularly  in  fuch  a  one  as  the  prefent.  I 
know  it  will  be  objected  to  by  fome  farmers,  on  account  of 
the  bulk  of  the  article,  and  the  trouble  and  expence  with 
which  the  drying  and  breaking  fo  much  grain  would  be  at- 
tended -,  a  trouble  which,  I  confefs,  is  confiderable ;  but  which 
will,  upon  trial,  be  found  more  than  repaid  by  the  attention 
recommended.  A  great  proportion  of  both  draw  and  hay  are 
this  year  exceedingly  bad  ;  and  nothing  but  an  uncommon 
degree  of  attention  can  prevent  an  evil,  which  at  prefent 
appears  to  be  a  molt  extenfive  one.     I  am,  S:c. 

A  Frletid  to  Agriculture. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

The  foUo'mnp  valuable  paper  nvas  tranf/mtted  by  the  Britijh  Conful 
in  Pritffia,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Trade^  af.'d 
obligingly  eommtmicated  by  Mr  Chalmers,  their  Secretary,  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart.  As  it  belongs  to  a  branch  of  Hufbandry  which  at  all 
times  has  been  viewed  as  of  impsriance  to  the  profperity  of  Great  Britain^ 
I  trufl  it  luill  readily  find  a  place  in  your  Magazine  ;  in  which  cafe^ 
feme  other  papers  of  the  like  nature,  received  through  the  fame  channel, 
and  nonv  in  my  hands,  f  jail  afterwards  be  fent  you.  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  the  public  are  infinitely  obliged  to  Mr  Durno  for  ihe  trouble  taken 
in  drawing  up  fuch  an  ufefd  and  fatisfa6iory  Report ;  rx'hich  certainly 
defcribes  the  Flax  Hufbandry  of  Ritfjiai  Poland,  and  PruJJia,  ivith  the 
greatefi  perfpicuity.     I  am,  l^c, 

N. 


JMr  DURNO's  Report  concerning  the  method  of  cultivating  Flax 
and  Hempy  in  FruffiUy  Ruffiay  and  Poland ;  dated  Berlin^  d^th 
November  1789. 

As  Mr  Durno  cannot  be  fuppofed  individually  to  poflefs  a 
competent  knbwledge  of  this  fubjedl,  he  thinks  it  necelTary 
to  premife,  in  order  that  the  foundation  on  which  the  credit 
of  his  Report  refts  may  be  known,  i/?,  That,  for  the  purpofe 
of  obtaining  the  beft  information  pofTible,  he  formed  a  chain 
of  queftions  ;  and,  availing  himfelf  of  the  advantage  of  an 
extenfive  acquaintance  throughout  the  interior  parts  of  the 
countries  in  queftlon,  forwarded  thefe — not  to  the  Learned, 
becaufe  he  could  have  expected  from  them  only  theory — nor  to 

Merchants, 
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Merchants,  becaufe  they  are  accuftomed  to  fee  thefe  articles 
only  in  their /r^/«rtY/itate — but  toj'uch  country  Gentlemen  as 
have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  moil  by  their  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  eftates,  and  may  therefore  be  fuppofed  to 
have  combined /r(767/V^  with  theory,  and  confequently  to  fpeak 
from  experience  as  to  the  refult  of  both. 

For  further  fatisfaclion,  he  annexes  a  tranflation  of  thefe 
queflions,  with  that  of  one  of  the  returns  thereupon  received. 
On  a  general  comparifon  of  which,   the  refult  appears  to  be, 

1.  That  a  black  (not  morafly)  open  gravelly  foil,  has  been 
found  to  produce  the  beft  crops  both  of  flax  and  hemp  j  and 
that,  as  they  become  too  exuberant,  confequently  rijfl/y^',  on  a 
foil  too  rich,  much  care  mud  be  taken  to  reduce  fuch  a  fu- 
perior,  as  to  raife  an  inferior  or  poorer  foil  to  a  middle  de- 
gree of  ftrength,  on  which  the  quality,  which  is  of  much 
more  confequence  than  the  quantityy  that  may  be  gained, 
wholly  depends. 

2.  That  the  raifing  oi previous  crops  of  grain,  on  fuch  fields 
as  are  deftined  for  flax  and  hemp,  is,  in  general,  pra<Slifed  as 
the  beft  mode  of  afcertaining  this  middle  degree  of  llrength. 
On  a  vigorous  foil,  in  the  ufual  manner  cultivated,  wheat  is 
firft  fown  ;  then  rye,  barley,  and  oats  ;  fucceed  laft  of  all,  ei- 
ther peas,  flax,  or  hemp,  Such  lands  bear  two  fucceflive  crops 
of  hemp,  if  intermediately  dunged  ;  and  for  one  of  flax,  are 
not  manured  at  all.  But  on  a  foil  of  lefs  ftrength,  flax  and 
hemp  are  fown  immediately  after  a  Winter  crop  of  rye,  the. 
field  being  ploughed  up  once,  either  in  the  intervening  Au- 
tumn, if  the  weather  allows,  or,  if  not,  in  the  Spring;  har- 
rowed over  and  manured  ;  and  then  again  ploughed  immedi- 
ately before  fowing.  The  difadvantage  of  this,  is  Jiowever 
the  lefs,  if  there  arifes  any  at  all  ;  becaufe  a  Winter  crop  of 
rye  may  be  fown  in  the  fame  field  again,  immediately  after 
drawing  of  the  flax  or  hemp  ;  if  after  a  crop  of  hemp,  with- 
outy  but  if  after  a  crop  of  flax,  }7ot  luithont,  being  again  ma- 
nured. A  field  that  has  lain  fallow,  if  only  ploughed  up, 
yields  a  better  crop  of  flax,  than  if  cultured  and  manured  in 
the  above,  or  in  any  other  way. 

3.  The  ufual  time  of  fowing  flax  and  hemp  in  thofe  coun- 
tries, (which,  though  moftly  under  the  fame  parallel  as  Eng- 
land ;  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  parts  of  them  that  grow  the  arti- 
cles in  the  greateft  quantity  and  perfection,  are  fo  much  cold- 
er in  Winter,  and  warmer  in  Summer,  and  fubjeil:  to  fuch 
inftantaneous  changes  from  the  one  to  the  other,  th;it  they 
can  fcarcely  be  fald  to  enjoy  the  temperature  either  of  Spring 
or  Autumn,  night  frofts  being  very  prejudicial),  is  between  the 
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25th  May  and  loth  June,  to  the  reaping,  &c.  of  the  flax  in 
the  end  of  Auguft,  and  the  hemp  in  the  end  of  September  : 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  flax  is  three,  and  the  hemp  about 
four  months,  in  a  ftate  of  vegetation. 

4.  The  dilTerence,  if  any,  between  thefe  two  articles  them- 
felves,  as  alfo,  between  them  and  barley,  in  refpc£t  to  the  de- 
gree to  which  crops  of  them  impoverifli  the  foil,  is  held  to  be 
very  trifling  ;  becaufe,  as  already  obferved   (§  2.),  though  no 
iort  of  grain  can  be  fown  immediately  after  a  ciop  of  flax,  un- 
lefs  the  land  has  been  again  dunged,  yet  after  one   of  hemp, 
any  other  fort,  and  even  hemp  itfelf,  may  be   fown  without 
pre\*ous  manuring.     This  dijfercfice,  feemingly    fo   material, 
would  yet — (when  it  is,   on  the  other  hand,  confidercd,  that 
the  field  deftined  for  a  crop  of  hemp  is,  while  that  intended 
for  a  crop  of  flax,  is  not,  previoufly  manured ;  and  that  hfcmp, 
though  it  thus  requires  the  aid  of  manure,  while  flax  does  not, 
killo  or  fufi:ocate3  all  forts  of  weeds  •, — thereby,  in  fome  mea- 
fure  counterbalancing,  by  the  cleannefs  which  it  leaves,  the 
greater  degree  of  ftrength  which  its   vegetation  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  require  ;  and,  lajlly,  that  neither   article  is  fuppofed 
to  jmpoveriih  the  foil   more   than  barley), — inflead  of  being 
realized,    ultimately  refolve  itfelf  into  the   eilablifliment   of 
this  very  material  fa6t,  that  flax  and  hemp  may  be,  and  are, 
cultivated   in   thefe   climates,  without    any   greater   prepara- 
tion or  prejudice   of  the  foil,  if  the  farmer  only   ranks  his 
crops  according  to  its  primitive  ftrength,  than  wiU  arife,  or  be 
neceflary,  for  the  grovi'th  of  any  fort  of  grain  adapted  to  its 
then  actual  or  temporary  (late  of  cultivation  ;  nay,  even,  that 
a  foil  which  is  foul,  or  infcclcd  with  weeds,  may,   by  a  crop 
or  two  of  hemp,  be  cleaned,  and  of  confcquence  greatly  im- 
proved. 

5.  That  hemp  killing  or  fuffocating  (chiefly  through  its  fud- 
den  growth,  and  the  exchifion  of  the  free  cijculatlon  of  tlie 
air,  occafioned  by  the  largencfs  of  its  leaves)  ail  forts  ol  weeds 
or  undefgvowth,  there  is  no  trouble  of  this  kind  with  it  j  but 
that  flax  is,  in  general,  weeded  once  or  twice  before  it  blooms. 

6.  That,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  cultivation,  the  flax  is 
plucked,  when  tlie  itnlk  has  become  yellowiih,  the  pods  brown, 
and  the  feed  bard  and  full-bodied.  Itjs  then  perfe£lly  ripe,  and 
the  feed  of  fuch  crop  is  fit  for  the  purpcfe  of  fowing.  But 
thofe  who  ,refine,  or  are  defirous  of  gaming  a  fupericr,  or  tlie 
finefi:  pofhble  quality  of  flax,  from  one  and  the  fame  feed  and 
field,  pluck  it  earlier,  viz.  while  the  flalk  is  yet  green,  the 
pods  only  beginning  to  change  colour,  and  the  feed  grains  quite 
flat  5  and  this  being  done  before  it  is  ripe,  the  harl  of  the  flax 
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proves  indeed  much  finer,  but  the  feed  is  facrificed,  and  fit 
for  crufliing  only  ;  and  though  the  quality  of  the  oil  thereby 
produced  is  as  good,  the  quantity  is  much  lefs,  than  an  equal 
meafure  of  the  ripe  feed  would  have  rendered. 

The  hemp  is  alfo  pluckt  or  drawn,  in  the  ufual  courfe  of 
cultivation,  when  the  Italk  and  pods  have  turned  colour,  and 
the  feed  grains  are  become  plump  and  hard,  and  not  earlier  on 
■  any  account  whatever.  But  thole  who  proceed  fyltematically, 
and  refine  moft  on  the  quality  of  this  article,  make  a  diitinc- 
tion  between' the  male  and  female,  or  fuch  (talks  as  do,  and 
fuch  as  do  not,  bear  feed-pods,  plucking  tlie  latter  before  the 
former,  or  as  foon  as  the  italks  only  begin  to  change  colour  ;  and, 
at  all  events,  keeping  it  feparate,  as  rendering  .x.  finer  hafl. 

7.  The  feed,  if  the  flax  is  very  dry  when  pluckt  or  drawn, 
is  Jlript  off  immediately  j  if  not,  after  drying  two  or  three 
days  in  the  field  ;  and,  in  cafe  the  weather  will  not  admit  of 
this  laft  operation,  the  tops  of  the  ftalk,  as  far  as  the  feed 
goes,  are  cut  off.  In  either  of  thefe  three  cafes,  the  feed  and 
pods  are  immediately  fpread  out  as  thinly  as  pofhble  on  a 
iloor,  through  which  the  wind  has  a  free  circulation,  there 
turned  over  twice  every  day,  until  fo  dry,  that  the  pods  open 
of  themfeives,  and  are  then  thrailied  out  and  cleaned  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  different  forts  of  grain. 

For  gaining  the  hemp  feed,  the  hemp  itfelf,  as  foon  as  pluckt 
or  drawn,  is  fet  up  upon  its  root-ends  againil  the  wall-palings, 
or  other  fuch  places  as,  according  to  the  weather,  are  moft 
convenient,  until  perfeilly  dry.  The  roots  and  top-ends,  as 
idx  as  the  feed  goes,  are  then  cut  off;  tlie  former  thrown 
away  as  ufel-efs,  and  the  latter  thraflied  cut  and  deaned  im- 
mediately. 

If  the  feed  of  either  is  fuffered,  inftead  of  being  immediate- 
ly cleaned,  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  foul,  moift 
liate,  its  colour  is  thereby  fpoiit,  and  even  its  fubllance  fo  much 
injured  or  reduced,  that  it  cannot  be  employed  for  fowing  j 
and,  when  cruflied,  produces,  not  only  a  lefs  quantity,  but  alfo 
a  worfe  quality  of  oil,  than  it  would  otherwife  have  rendered. 

8.  As  foon  as  the  feed  has  been  gained  in  the  manner  above 
defcribed,  both  the  fiax  and  the  hemp  are  immediately  put  in- 
to the  fteep,  fo  carefully  funk,  as  that  no  part  of  them  may 
remain  above  the  furface  of  the  water ;  and  there  keep  the 
flax  until  it  disjoins  itfelf  from  the  rind,,  and  the  hemp  until 
the  harl  fprings  from  the  {talk. 

If  the  weather  is  warm,  and  the  v/ater  foft,  nine  or  ttn 
days  may  be  fuificient  for  that  purpofe.     In  hard  v/ater,  and 
.cold  weather,  from  fourteen  days  to  three  weeks  are  general- 
ly requifite  j  ftagnant  is  preferred  to  running  water,  not  only 
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as  it  produces  the  fame  effc6t  in  Icfs  time,  but  becaufe  run- 
ning and  fpring  water  mak-j  the  harl  red  and  towey  :  And  large 
bodies  ot  Itagnant  water  are  preferred  to  fmall,  becaufe  they 
have  been  found  to  give  a  whiter  or  cleaner  colour :  But  fifh- 
ponds  mull  be  avoided,  becaufe  the  fifli  would  be  thereby  de- ' 
llroyed  ;  as  alfo  fuch  places  as  cattle  are  watered  at,  if  they 
are  fo  fmall  as  that  the  whole  mafs  may  be  thereby  impreg- 
nated, becaufe  fuch  water  is  held  to  be  both  unwholefome 
and  unpalatable  for  them. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  bottoms  or  foil,  on  which  fuch 
pieces  of  water  ftand,  the  muddy  or  flimy  is  preferred,  and 
fuch  only  as  are  particularly  prejudicial  avoided,  being  either 
niorafly,  from  being  metallic,  or  appearing  to  contain  cold 
fprings. 

In  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Poland,  as  Volkinia,  Podolla, 
^c.  which  have  the  beft  foil  and  climate  for  the  production 
of  thefe  articles,  but  which,  for  want  of  a  water-communica- 
tion with  the  Baltic,  have  been  hitherto  leafl  cultivated,  the 
mode  of  deeping  is  i-.ot  praclifed  at  all,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  the  harl  is  thereby  weakenedj  and  the  colour  darkened. 
But  when  it  is  obferved,  on  the  one  handy  that  ileeping  can  on- 
ly have  fuch  pernicious  effetts  when  injudicioully  or  impro- 
perly managed  \  as,  for  example,  by  ufing  hard  inttead  of  foft 
water,  or  letting  it  lye  too  long  in  the  fteep  \  and,  on  the  other, 
that,  when  dried,  inftead  of  being  fteept,  it  is  impoffible  to  fe- 
fparate  the  harl  from  the  rind  of  tlie  flax,  or  from  the  ftalk  of 
the  hemp,  without  breaking,  confequently  without  fliortening 
it  j  nor  with  fo  little  labour  ;  confequently  at  fo  fmall  an,  ex- 
pence  (that  of  the  ileeping  taken   into  the  fcale),  as  if  it  had 

been  ivatered  inllcad  of  being  dried there  feems  to  be  lefs 

doubt  of  the  mode  of  fteeping  being  preferable,  fince  it  is,  in 
the  climates  in  which  thefe  articles  are  cultivated  of  the  bell 
qu.niity,  and  to  the  greateft  extent,  almofl  univerfally  pracr 
tifed  ;  and  that  the  method  moll  generally  adopted  cannot  but 
be  fuppofed  to  be  the  bell. 

9.  After  being  taken  cut  of  the  fteep,  and  (landing  a  few 
hours  on  end,  to  let  the  water  run  oft,  the  flax  is  fpread  out 
on  a  grafs  field,  where  it  cannot  touch  the  earth,  14  days  on 
the  one  fide,  and  14  days  on  the  other,  then  gathered  toge- 
tiier,  fet  up  in  fmall  flacks,  and  there  left  (landing  until  per- 
fe6lly  dry  ;'but' the  hemp,  inftead  of  being  fpread  out  on  a 
field,  is  fet  up  againfl  the  walls  or  palings,  until  it  is  likewife 
quite  dry  ;  and  then  both  are  houfcd  in  fuch  fituations,  as 
to  be  expofed  as  much  as  poiTible  to  a  free  draught  of  air ;  but 
neither  to  any  the  leaft  wet  from  without,  nor  dampnefs  from 
within  ;  becaufe  fo  much  of  thern  as  might  fufFcr  from  either 
\  .  the 
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the  one  or  the  other,  would  be  quickly  rotted,  befides  having 
a  tendency  to  fpread  and  infecl  the  reft,  the  more  and  the  far- 
ther, the  longer  it  might  remain  undifcovered. 

A  continuation  of  rainy  weather,  during  this  operation,  13 
rather  unfavourable,  but  feldom  or  never  produdlive  of  any 
material  lofs  ;  becaiife  lefs  time  of  fiichy  than  of  dry  weather,  is 
fufficient  for  efFe£ling  that  preparatory  degree  of  mortification 
thereby  intended,  or  which  is  necefFary  for  completing  tlie  dif- 
jun£lion  of  the  harl  from  the  flalks,  rinds,  or  fcales  ;  the  ly- 
ing in  tliis  fiLuation  a  fev/  days  longer  than  is  abfclutely  necef- 
fary,  not  being  prejudicial,  and  the  opportunity  of  one  fair  day 
only,  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  houfing.  The  needy  pea- 
fant  fets  about  dreffing  as  much  as  pofiible  immediately,  in  or- 
der to  turn  it  into  caih,  for  the  payment  of  his  Michaelmas 
rent ;  but  the  man  of  fubftance  does  not  think  of  this,  until 
he  has  firft  put  his  Winter  feed  in^o  the  ground,  and  fiuiflied 
all  his  out-of-door,  or  field  work. 

10.  The  manner  of  breaking  and  cleaning,  as  well  ^s  the 
forms  of  the  inllruments  therein  employed,  being  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  all  over,  and  the  ultimate  difference  to  confift  on- 
ly in  the  degree  to  which  the  cleaning  is  carried,  a  particular 
defcription  of  either  feems  to  be  fuperfluous. 

If  the  v/eather  is  clear  and  warm,  the  heat  of  the  fun  proves 
fufficient  for  effe£ling  the  firft  part  of  the  operation,  (viz.  of 
foftening  the  harl^  and  fpringitig  or  JpUtting  the  fcales) ;  but  if 
it  is  not,  a  room,  moderately  heated  by  an  oven  or  ftove,  m.uft 
be  had  recourfe  to ;  and  every  peafant,  in  the  praftice  of  cul- 
tivating any  quantity,  either  of  fiax  or  of  hemp,  has  an  apar£-i 
ment  for  that  particular  purpofe. 

11.  Hov/ever  much  may  depend  on  the  judicious  manafve^ 
ment  of  thefe  effential  points,  it  is  neverthekfs  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  great  difference  of  quality^  diftinguifhed  by  the  n^me.^ 
of  the  feveral  provinces,  countries,  or  eftates,  in  which  they  re- 
fpe£tively  grow,  do  not  arife  from  the  variety  of  the  quality 
of  the  feed,  or  from  that  of  any  other  circumilances  than  t\\i 
foil  and  climate  ;  and  that  the  utmoft  exertions  of  knowledge 
and  indultry,  can  therefore  only  to  a  certain  degree  improve^ 
but  never  effe£l  an  abfolute  change  in  the  quality^  known  to  be 
the  produce  of  any  particular  province,  country,  or  eftate,  fo 
far  as  that  the  beft  of  the  one  can  never  be  brought  to  equal 
the  beft  of  the  other,  although  fraiated  under  the  fame  lati- 
tudes. 

12.  It  is  generally  underftocd  ;.hat  the  cultivation  of  flax 
?.nd  hemp  is  more  profitable  in  thcfe  countries  than  that  of  any 
fort  of  grain. 

Suppoling  a  piece  of  ground  put  into  the  ufual  flate  of  cul- 
Vivadon  for  beanng  a  crop  of  hcmp;,  the  other  crops  which  it 
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would  be  mofl:  fit  to  carry,  being  barley  or  peas,  the  calcula- 
tion would  fland  thus  :  4  flieDcls  of  h'.^mp  feed  would  produce, 
on  an  average,   10  (lone  of  hemp,  valued  at  6  f.     -      F.  60 
8  flieffels  of  feed,  valued  at  3  f.  -  -  24 

Making  together,  Pruffian  money         -  F.  84 

And  deducing  the  feed  fown,  being  4  f!i.  at  3  f.       -       12 

would  leave  grofs' produce         -  -  F.  72 

Oft  the  fame  puee  of  ground  there  might  be  fown  iffjeffels^  pro- 
ducing a  crop  of  1  c  ifiefFels  of  barley,  valued  at  3  f.     F.  45 
deducting  the  feed,  3  fh.  at  3  f .         -         -         p 

would  leave  grofs  produce  -  "3^ 

On  ifiiejfels  of  peas  ^  producing  a  crop  of   12  fheffels,  valued 
at  4  f.  -  -  -  -  -  48 

and  deduiSling  the  feed,  2  fli.  at  4  f .         -  8 

leaves  grols  produce         -  -  -         F.  40 

So  that,  in  the  grofs  produce,  there  would  arife  a  minus  on 
barley  agalnit  iiemp,  of  36  f.  in  72  f . ;  and  on  peas  againft 
hemp,  of  32  f.  in  72  f. ',  being  about  ^o  per  cent,  on  the  for- 
mer, and  44  per  cent,  on  the  latter  ;  the  tow  of  the  hemp  be- 
ing allowed  againft  the  ftraw  of  the  barley  and  peas. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  farmer,  individually  confidered, 
does  not  gain  the  whole,  nor,  perhaps,  any  thing  more  than  a 
very  fmall  proportion,  of  this  grofs  furplus,  the  greater  expejice 
of  cultivation  and  dreffmg,  confumiiig  the  reit ;  but  it  feems 
no  lefs  obvic'.is,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  proportion  which 
remains  to  him  as  a  nett  profit,  the  whole  of  the  grofs  furplus, 
if  the  matter  is  confidered  in  a  national  point  of  view,  falls  to 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  public  j  in  as  far  as,  M-hatever 
the  farmer  gains  lefs  than  the  fum  total  of  the  grofs  furplus 
of  the  value  of  tke  one  article  above  that  of  the  other ^  confifts 
in  money  paid  for  the  extra  or  greater  expencc  of  cultivation 
only  J  that  is,  in  money  p*d  for  hand-labour  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  an  opei'ation  v/hich,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  obliged 
him  to  hire,  enabled  him  to  pay  a  greater  number  of  indullri- 
ous  people  than  he  would  otherwife  have  eixher  wanted,  or 
been  able  to  maintain ;  and  if  the  acquifition  of  this  furplus 
would  be  an  objetl  of  importance,  fuppofi;-.g  it  to  arife  on  the 
difierence  of  the  value  of  two  articles  of  our  export^  how  much 
more  fo  is  it  not,  when,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  it  would  arife 
from  the  cultivation  of  articles,  without  which,  neither  our 
marine  nor  manufa£l:ures  can  fubfift,  and  for  v/hich  we  would 
otjjiervv'ife  be  obliged  to  depend  on  others,  in  as  far  as  we 
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mud  hnporty  to  the  extent  of  whatever  our  manufactures  or 
tonfumption  exceeds  our  home  growth,  from  foreign  countries, 
at  leaft  at  the  fame,  if  not  at  a  yet  greater  expence,  than  the 
grofs  fum  at  which  the  valuation  is  here  dated?  And  if  fuch 
an  accumulation  of  fimilar  operations  be  fuppofed  to  take 
place,  as  to  extend  itfelf  all  ov^r  the  nation,  to  what  a  degree 
might  not  its  population  be  carried,  fince  the  population  of 
any  given  fpot,  or  country,  naturally  depends  on,  oris  in  pro- 
portion to,  the  means  of  fubfi Hence  which  it  affoids  ;  of 
confequence,  its  manufaiStures,  trade,  and  revenue,  are  in 
the  fame  ratio  ? 

It  may  be  indeed  objecled,  that  grain,  as  the  firfl  and  grand 
neceflary  of  life,  ought  to  be  the  firll  object.     But  this  pofi- 
tion  feems  only  allowable,  when  combined  with  certain  local 
circumftances,  and  particularly  when  it  is  taken  for  granted^ 
that  the  cultivator  is  folely  and  abfoluteJy  dependent  on  the 
growth  of  the  identical  fpot  on  which  he  lives,  or  of  his  own 
lands,  for  his  daily  fubfilience  ;  as  may  be  fuppofed   to  have 
been  the  cafe  of  Adam  and  his  family,  in  the  primitive  ilate  of 
man  ;  or  that  would  be  the  cafe  of  England,  or  of  any  other 
illand,  abfolutely  fecluded  from  nil  communication  with  other 
people  or  countries  •,   becaufe,  if  the  contrary  is  admitted,  that 
is,  that  the  individual,  confequently  any  given  number  of  in- 
dividuals, as  compofmg  a  nation,  may  as  eafily,  in  the  concur- 
rence of  reciprocal  wants,  or  at  a  market,  buy  any  given  pro- 
portion of  corn,  as  of  wool,  flax,  or  hemp,  the  chief  part  of 
what  he  eats,  is  the  whole  of  that  material  without  which   he 
cannot  earn  his  bread.     "We  need  only  farther  fuppofe,  what 
experience  has  afcertained  to  be   a   matter  of  fa£l;,  viz.   that 
the  general  or  average  produce  of  thofe  parts  of  our  liemi- 
fphere,  which  lay  within  the  compafs  of  fuch  an  intercourfe  or 
exchange  of  reciprocal  neceflaries,  is  equal  to  its  general  con- 
fumption,  in  order  to  find  reafon  to  conclude,  that  that  maxim, 
though  applicable  in  fome,  does  not  apply  to  all   fituations  ; 
and  that,  though  it  ought  not  to  be  loft  fight  of  in  any  cafe,  it 
may,  under  fome  circumdances,  be  carried  to  a  prejudicial 
degree  ;  and  particularly  in  fuch  a  cafe,  when  the  economi't, 
who  has  the  choice  of  cultivating  any  one  of  t^ivj  articles,  ^i-/-^ 
of  which  he  mufl.  have,  does  not,  from  prejudice,  or  other 
motives,  prefer  that  which  would  render  (or,   which  is  ex- 
actly the  fame  thing,  would  cod  him)  the  mofl  money  :    For 
who,  to  fubftitute  another  comparifon,  forefeeing  that  he  will 
want  both  wheat  and  oats,  and  having  a  piece  of  ground  on 
which  he  can  grow  both,  or  either y  would  not  fow  wheat  on- 
ly, and  take  his  chance  of  being  able  to  lay  in  the  oats,  and 
to  gain  a  furplus  Vvith  the  exccfs  of  the  value  which  the 
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wheat  crop  would  render,  above  that  which  a  crop  of  oats 
would  have  produced  ?  If  fuch  is  the  cafe,  confidering  the 
fubje6t  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  the  only  doubt  that  re- 
mains, in  refpe<St  to  the  pra£lical  application  thereof  to  the 
objeft  of  the  prefent  report,  may  be  reduced  to  this  fimple 
queltion.  Whether  England,  in  particular,  is  in  the  firft  or 
the  lafl  of  the  two  fituations  above  defcribed  ?  Since,  if  it  is 
a£lually  in  the  Jaft,  there  would  then  remain  no  doubt,  that 
the  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp,  as  two  articles  which,  if  we 
do  not  grow,  we  muft  import,  may  and  ought,  to  a  certain 
degree,  be  countenanced  or  encouraged,  in  preference  even 
to  that  of  corn-,  or,  at  lead,  affords  fo  great  a  probability  of  the 
truth  of  this  conclufion,  as  to  recommend  the  fubjedi  to  the 
inveiiigation  of  perfons  of  fuperior  knowledge. 

13.  Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that,  in  fome  countries, 
and  particularly  in  Weft  Pruflia,  the  peafants  are  not  allowed 
to  cultivate  eitlier  flax  or  hemp,  until  they  have  firft  fown  a 
Sufficiency  of  corn  for  their  own  confumption;  while  no  traces 
of  any  encouragement,  given  by  either  of  them,  are  to  be 
found ;  thefe  governments,  it  would  feem,  entertaining  an 
idea,  that  there  is  a  fufficient,  if  not  even  too  great  an  en- 
couragement or  temptation,  to  prefer  thefe  articles  to  corn, 
fimply  in  the  fuperior  profit  arifing  from  the  comparative  pro- 
duce of  their  crops. 

Allowance  is,  however,  to  be  made  for  this  material  clr- 
cumllance,  that,  in  thofe  countries,  the  peafantry  are  yet  in  a 
Itate  of  bondage,  either  a61;ual  or  cotifeqiientlalt  and  therefore 
without  any  other  ftimulus  to  iaduftry,  or  even  to  provide 
for  their  own  perfonal  fuftenance,  than  what  proceeds  from  a 
fear  of  either  fufFering  a£lual  want,  or  corporal  chaftifement. 

Berlwy  i/^t/j  Nov.  I'jSg.  James  Durno. 

Translatiok. 

^lefaon  I .  What  foil  is  deemed  beft  for  growing  of  flax 
or  hemp  ? 

Anjiver.  Flax  and  hemp  will  grow  beft  upon  a  middling 
foil,  as  they  become  too  exuberant  when  the  foil  is  rich  ;  and 
a  fandy  foil,  particularly  if  the  feafon  be  dry,  has  not  fufli- 
cient  power  to  mature  them  5  but  ftill  the  fame  foil  does  not, 
in  every  diftri£l,  produce  the  fame  crop.  It  has  been  found, 
that  the  Oberlands  feed,  fown  in  Lithuania,  in  the  fame  foil  it 
fprang  from,  degenerated  the  third  year;  on  the  other  hand, 
Lithuania  feed  fown  in  Oberlands,  improved,  and  produced, 
the  third  year,  a  crop  equal  to  the  beft  Oberlands. ' 
I    ^  2.     When  is  the  beft  time  to  few  liax  and  hemp  ? 

A.    l\\  Oberlands,  they  few  flax  and  hemp  in  the  beginning 
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of  June,  and  pick  it  about  the  beginning  of  September,  ac- 
cording as  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  or  otherwife. 

^.  3.  What  grain,  on  the  fame  land,  is  generally  fown 
iminediately  before  or  after  flax  or  hemp  ? 

^.  If  flax  and  hemp  be  not  the  chief  objeft  of  cultivation, 
and  the  foil  in  its  full  vigour,  it  is  cuftomary,  in  Oberlands,  to 
foM^  firft  wheat,  then  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  tlien  flax  or 
hemp,  the  lall  on  the  fame  piece  of  land  -,  becaufe  the  pluck- 
ing up  of  the  roots  tenders  the  ground,  and  prepares  it  for 
th?  manure.  It  is  with  this  view  alone,  that  flax  or  hem.p  is 
fown  the  Lift  -,  for  it  is  not  fuppofed  their  cultivation  impover- 
iihcs  the  land  more  than  any  other  grain,  as,  after  the  crop 
of  flax,  the  ground  is  manured  with  common  dung,  and  is 
thus  prepared  for  whatever  fort  of  grain  may  be  wanted. 

^  4.     How  is  the  land  manured  for  flax  or  hemp  ? 

^.  As  agriculture  is  here  not  purfued  very  fcientifically, 
if  the  land  requires  manure  in  general  for  other  grain,  the 
fame  is  ufed  for  flax  and  hemp. 

^  5.  What  grain  impoveriflies  the  land  mofl,  and  how 
muft  it  be  treated  after  a  crop  of  flax  or  hemp  ? 

^.  This  feems  difficult  to  determine,  though  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  barley  can  only  be  fown  twice  on  the  fame  land 
without  manure,  but  other  grains  oftener  ;  and  when  any  pre- 
paration is  i-equifite,  the  management  of  the  land  is  the  fame 
for  flax  or  hemp  as  for  other  grain. 

^  6.  When,  and  how  often,  ought  the  flax  and  hemp  to 
be  weeded  ? 

yi.  It  is  not  advifeable  to  weed  either  flax  or  hemp  at  all, 
as  too  much  is  deflroyed  in  the  operation  ;  therefore,  the  befh 
method  is,  to  be  very  careful  in  cleaning  the  feed. 

^.  7.     When  ought  flax  or  hemp  to  be  pulled  ? 

A.  When  the  feed  is  fully  ripe  ;  as  flax  or  hemp,  pulled 
in  the  bloom,  gives  a  weak  unferviceable  harl. 

^  8.  Can  the  feed  be  coUefted  in  pulling  the  flax  or 
hemp,  or  muft  it  firft  be  dried  .'' 

A.  So  foon  as  the  flax  or  hemp  is  plucked,  the  feed  pods 
are  cut  ofl*,  and  left  on  the  field  to  dry,  and  are  afterwards 
thrafhed  and  cleaned. 

^  9.  When  muft  the  flax  or  hemp  be  laid  in  v/ater  ? 
How  long  fteeped  ?  And  why  is  ftanding  water  preferred  to 
running  water  ? 

A.  Immediately  after  the  pods  are  cut  off,  the.  flax  or  hemp 
muft  be  hurried  into  the  water,  and  there  lye  entirely  cover- 
ed. If  the  weather  be  hot,  and  the  water  foft,  nine  or  ten 
days  are  fufficient ;  but,  in  fpring  water,  and  cold  weather, 
it  may  be  three  weeks  ere  it  be  ready  ;  but  by  no  means  let 
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it  be  put  into  running  water,  as  this  makes  the  flax  red  and 
tovvey.  Ponds,  however,  may,  in  cafe  of  need,  be  filled 
from  a  river  or  ilream ;  but  fo  foon,  or  rather  before,  the  flax 
or  hemp  is  in,  the  communication  mull  b-2  flopped,  and  no 
frefli  water  admitted.  It  mult  be  remarked,  that  the  water  in 
which  flax  or  hemp  has  been  fteeped,  is  of  no  more  fervice 
for  that  year,  and  fifli  ponds  mult  be  avoided,  as  it  will  kill 
all  the  fifli.  Flax,  put  into  large  bodies  of  (landing  water, 
as  lakes,  generally  turns  out  the  whitell. 

^.  "id.     Is  it  immaterial  on  what  ground  the  ponds  are  ? 

A.  Moraires  and  fprings  muft  be  avoided ;  otherwifc  the 
ground,  Vv-hei'c  the  ponds  are  made,  is  immaterial. 

^.  II.  How  long  mud  it  dry  in  the  field  .''  Can  it  in  this 
fituation  be  fpoiled  ?    And  is  this  danger  not  to  be  avoided  .'' 

A.  If  the  feafon  be  dry,  three  weeks  will  fuflice ;  but  if 
there  be  continued  rains,  the  whole  is  fpoiled,  and  no  i^emedy. 

^.  1 2.  Is  it  prepared  dire6lly  .-*  Or,  if  not,  whei-e,  and 
in  what  manner  is  it  kept  ? 

A.  If  time  permits,  it  can  be  immediately  prepared ;  other- 
wife,  provided  it  lies  only  dry,  it  may  wait  your  conveniency. 

^.    13.     How  is  it  prepared  for  fale  ? 

A.  Before  it  be  broke,  it  is  put  into  a  room  gradually 
heated  by  ftoves,'  and,  when  fuificiently  crifp,  it  is  taken  out 
awd  broken  on  a  wooden  machine  made  for  that  purpofe,  and 
then  fwingled  and  cleanfed  proper  for  fale. 

^.  14.  Why  is  the  preparation  through  fteeping  preferred  ? 

A.  Becaufe  it  produces  more  flax,  ftronger  harl,  and  bet- 
ter colour  ;  for  it  is  fuppofed  the  Hnen  worked  up  from  un- 
fleeped  flax  never  can  be  well  bleached. 

^.  15.  How  many  feet  fquare  are  I'equired  for  fowing  fix 
flieiFels  of  lintfeed,  and  how  are  the  profits  of  thcfe  fix  ihef- 
fels  calculated  ? 

A.  Six  fliefFels  of  lintfeed  fufiice  for  about  five  morgan- 
land,  or  67,500  fquare  feet  culm,  the  land  meafure  here, 
which  is  computed  to  be  nearly  60,000  fquare  feet  Englilh 
meafure.  The  Pruffian  peafant  makes  no  calculation  of  his 
profit  on  thefe  five  morgans,  until  the  produce  be  fold. 

j^.  16.  What  is  deemed  mofl  advantageous  to  be  fown  in 
the  land  of  the  fame  extent,  and  prepared  in  the  fame  manner 
as  is  requifite  for  fowing  thefe  fix  (hefFels  of  lintfeed  ? 

yl.  As  it  is  already  obferved,  in  the  third  article,  that  flax 
is  fown  upon  land  which  has  been  already  ufed  ;  therefore, 
fuch  land  is  only  proper  for  oats  or  flax,  of  whicli  two  it  may 
be  prefumed  that  flax  will  yield  the  more  profit. 

^.  1 7.    Is  die  Pruiuan  peafant  allowed  to  cultivate  as  much 

flax  as  he  plcaics  .'* 

A. 
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A.  The  Pruflian  peafant  is  not  allowed  to  cultivate  flax, 
until  he  has  fown  a  fufficient  quantity  of  corn  for  his  own 
confumption  ;  and  the  further  ufe  of  his  own  ground  then  de- 
pends upon  hiir.felf. 

^  18.  Is  flax  cultivated  every  where  in  tile  fame  man- 
ner ? 

A.  Flax  is  cultivated  and  prepared  in  the  fame  manner 
throughout  PrulFia,  and  made  quite  ready  for  fale,  by  the  pea- 
fant alone. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF   THE   FAPx.MER's  MAGAZINE. 

GENTLEMEN, 

If  the folloiv'ing  Ohfervat'tons  upon  the  Climate  of  JEafl-Lcthiaii 
appear  worthy  of  notice y  you  are  at  liberty  to  ififert  them  in  your 
Magaziney     I  aniy  ^c.  A.  B. 

There  is  perhaps  no  diftri^t,  of  equal  extent,  in  the  united 
kingdom,  in  v/hich  the  climate  is  fo  various,  as  in  tlie  county 
of  Eail-Lothian  :  From  the  fea-coaft  to  the  lyammermuir  hills, 
a  diilance  of  only  13  or  14  miles,  all  the  different  Ihades  of 
climate,  generally  met  with  in  the  north  of  Europe,  are  ex- 
perienced. 

This  variety  is  evidently  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  land, 
in  different  parts,  above  the  level  of  the  fea  :  From  the  fouthern 
boundary  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  country  rifes  towards  the 
Lammermuir  hills,  not  in  a  gradual  flope,  but  in  a  fort  of 
ridges,  running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  in  a  direftiou 
from  weft  to  eaft  :  Each  of  thefe  ridges  poffeffes  a  climate  in 
every  refpe6l:  fuitcd  to  its  altitude  ;  thofe.neareft  the  hills 
being  colder,  and  the  feafons  later,  thj^n  fuch  as  are  lef^  ele- 
vated and  nearer  the  fea ;  while  the  vales,  or  intermediate 
fpaces,  enjoy,  with  lit.tle  variation,  the  fame  climate  and  fea- 
fons as  the  open  flat  part  of  the  county. 

But  though  the  actual  degree  of  heat,  as  mealured  by  the 
thermometer,  in  the  different  parts  of  EafI: -Lothian,  will  be 
found  to  correfpond  pretty  nearly  with  this  defcriptiun,  there 
are  other  circuraftances  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  which 
have  a  very  confiderable  influence  upon  the  climate ;  fuch  as 
the  prevailing  winds,  and  the  figure  and  fituation  of  the  moft 
elevated  lands  :  this  laft  may  indeed  be  (aid  to  regulate,  in  a 
great  meafure,  both  the  violence  of  tliefe  winds,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  that  falls  in  different  parts  throughout  the  year. 

From  December  till  May,  the  winds  are  variable,  chiefly 
from  eaft  to  north,  and  molt  of  the  rain  and  fnow  that  fall 
during   that  time,  are  from   thefe  quarters,  with  occafional 
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ftorms  from  the  north-weft.  Towards  the  beginning  of  May, 
the  fea-breeze  fets  in  from  the  eaft,  and,  in  ordinary  fcafons, 
continues  with  very  little  interruption  till  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  Auguft  :  During  that  period,  contrary  to  what 
happens  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  the  eaft  winds  are 
generally  attended  with  dry  weather,  a  circumftance  of  confi- 
derable  importance  to  tlie  eaft  part  of  the  county.  From  the 
beginning  of  Auguil  till  the  end  of  Autumn,  the  winds  vary 
from  the  weft,  to  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  ;  in  wdiich  laft  quarter, 
they  are  for  the  moll  part  attended  with  rain  or  foggy  wea- 
ther, and  often  occafiOii  much  perplexity  and  lofs  to  the  farm- 
ers during  harveft  :  But  the  heavy  gales  that  happen  in  Auguft 
and  September,  are  mcftly  from  the  foutli-weft. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  land  rifes  from  the  fea  to- 
wards the  hills,  not  in  a  regular  or  gradual  flope,  but  in  ridges, 
moft  of  which  (with  tlie  exception  of  Garleton  hills)  com- 
mence near  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  ai"e  con- 
tinned  eaftward  for  many  miles.  The  northermoft  ridge, 
forming  a  part  of  the  fea  coaft,  commences  on  tlie  eaft  fide  of 
Aberlady,  terminates  at  North-Berwick  Law,  and  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  the  lands  to  the  north  of  the  vale  of  Pefler. 
The  intermediate  ridges  between  that  and  the  hills,  terminate 
a  confiderable  way  inland,  with  the  exception  of  that  which 
forms  Drumbender  Law,  and  which  run3  much  farther  eaft 
than  any  of  them. 

By  nieans  of  thefe  terminations,  a  very  valuable,  as  well  as 
cxtenfive  plain,  is  formed  on  the  eaft  part  of  the  county,  the 
extreme  boundary  of  which  is  the  Lammermuir  hills  on  the 
fouth,  and  North-Berwick  Law  on  the  north.  This  figure 
of  the  county  has  a  confiderable  effe6l,  not  only  upon  the 
winds,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  during  the  year,  but 
alfo  upon  the  productions  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  obferved, 
that  the  prevailing  wi)ids,  during  the  Summer  months,  are  ge- 
nerally from  the  eaft  ;  and  that  eaft  vvinds,  at  that  feafon,  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  attended  with  dry  weather  •,  any  rain  that 
falls  during  that  time  being  from  the  weft,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumfl;ance  of  a  part  of  the  clouds,  coming  from  that  quarter, 
being  attracted  by  the  high  lands  at  the  weftern  extremity  of 
x^'az  county,  and  divided  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fend  them 
off  in  two  different  directions,  one  towards  the  Lammermuir 
hilis,  the  other  taking  the  dire6lion  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

The  remaining  clouds  which  efcape  thefe  heights,  continue 
their  courfe  to  the  eaftward,  till  they  meet  with  Garleton-hills, 
KildufF,  and  Drumbender  Law,  where,  owing  partly  to  the  at- 
tracrion  of  thefe  hills,  and  partly  to  the  fea-breeze  from  the 
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eaft,  which  they  then  encounter,  they  are  fent  ofF  in  a  trian- 
gular direftion,  one  part  being  carried  towards  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Lammermuir  hills  ;  along 
which  they  are  carried  till  they  reach  Dunglafs,  where  they 
empty  themfelves  into  the  fea. 

The  figure  of  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland  contributes  greatly 
to  the  uniformity  of  the  fea-breeze  in  the  county  of  Ealt- 
Lothian.  The  high  land  of  St  Abb's  Head,  on  the  fouth,  and 
the  Fife  hills,  on  the  north,  form  a  bay  of  great  extent;  into 
which  the  wind,  from  the  eaft,  enters,  as  into  the  mouth  of  a 
large  funnel.  This  current  of  air,  in  its  progrefs  weftvvard, 
is  gradually  confined  by  the  contraction  of  the  country  ;  and, 
when  it  reaches  the  coaft  of  Eaft-Lothian,  is  divided  into 
two  ftreams  by  North-Berwick  Law,  and  the  ridge  that  runs 
weft  from  it;  one  of  which  takes  the  direction  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  the  other  blows  over  that  extenfive  plain  which 
forms  the  eaft  part  of  the  county. 

As  the  current  proceeds  to  the  weftward,  it  is  gradually 
confined  within  a  narrow  fpace:  in  that  way,  its  velocity  is  fo 
much  increafed,  that  when  it  encounters  the  clouds  from  the 
weft,  it  has  acquired  a  degree  of  ftrength  fufficient  to  alter 
their  direction,  and  prevent  their  further  progrefs  towards 
the  eaft.  Owing  to  this  caufe,  very  little  rain  falls  in  the  eait 
part  of  the  county  during  the  Summer  months;  a  circum- 
llance  that  has  often  tantalized  the  farmers  in  dry  feafons, 
when  they  had  long  expe£led  rain  with  much  anxiety,  and 
flattered  themfelves  with  the  near  profpe£l  of  it  ;  a  difappoint- 
ment  which,  though  it  lias  by  fome  been  confidered  a  ferious 
misfortune,  deferves  to  be  viewed  in  a  different  light.  In 
faft,  the  want  of  rain,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  that  part  of 
the  county,  is  produdlive  of  advantages  that  are  not  very 
generally  underftood  ;  as  the  fuperior  quality  of  the  grain 
raifcd  there,  is  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  entirely,  to 
its  growing  and  coming  to  maturity  under  fuch  favourable 
circumftances. 

The  fa£l  is  now  well  eftabliflied,  of  the  beneficial  efFe£l:s 
of  light  and  heat  on  vegetation  ;  as  it  is  perfectly  known,  that 
the  colour  and  flavour,  as  well  as  the  nutritive  qualities  of  all 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  depend  in  a  great  meafure  upon 
the  proportion  of  the  light  and  heat  tliey  enjoy  during  their 
growth.  This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with  fruits  of  alnioft 
every  defcription,  and  with  fuch  forts  of  grain  as  are  fubjec- 
ted  to  the  procefs  of  fermentation  in  the  different  operations 
of  brewing,  diftilling,   he. 

It  is  only  fince  the  invention  of  the  faccharometer,  an  in- 
ftrument  now  ufed  for  afcertaining  the  Ilrength  and  value 
of  worts,  that  tli.e  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  this 
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point.  By  the  help  of  this  contrivance,  it  is  found  that  grain, 
produced  under  the  favourable  circumllances  already  men- 
tioned, is  much  more  valuable  than  that  which  is  raifcd  in 
fituations  where  more  rain  falls,  and  where  it  enjoys  lefs  fun- 
light  and  heat  during  its  growth  and  ripening. 

Trials,  made  with  every  poflible  care,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  befl  judgment,  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  grahi, 
produced  in  the  earlietl  and  drieft  fituations,  contains  greatly 
more  of  the  faccharine  or  fermentable  matter  than  that  which 
is  raifed  under  lefs  favourable  circumftances. 

The  eaft  part  of  the  county  of  Eail-Lothian  is  fortunately 
fituated  in  this  refpeft.  The  foil,  which  is  a  light  loam  upon 
a  gravelly  bottom,  would  be  in  danger  of  fuffering  from  the 
Summer's  drought,  were  not  the  heat  tempered  by  the  fea- 
breeze,  which  keeps  it  always  moderate  -,  in  that  way,  the  bad 
effedls  of  exceffive  heat  are  obviated,  and  all  the  advantages 
refulting  from  the  combined  efFeils  of  light  and  moderate 
heat  obtained. 

To  lay  down  rules  that  will  apply  to  every  fituation,  is  a 
difhcult,  perhaps  an  impoffible  talk,  efpecially  where  circum- 
ftances are  fo  diflimilar  ;  but,  in  the  choice  of  grain  for  brew- 
ing, diftilling,  or  indeed  for  any  ufeful  purpofe,  the  buyer  will 
find  his  account  in  purchafmg  in  thofe  diftri£ts  where  the  foil 
is  dry,  the  harvefl  early,  and  where  the  greateft  portion  of 
heat  and  light  are  enjoyed  during  the  Summer  and  Autumn. 

The  invention  of  the  inftrument  above  mentioned,  has  con- 
fiderably  altered  the  ftandard  by  which  the  value  of  grain 
was  formerly  eftimated  \  and,  if  properly  taken  up,  will  tend 
to  eftabliih  a  rule  for  judging  of  the  value  of  produce,  much 
more  correal,  than  any  with  which  we  have  yet  been  ac- 
quainted. Formerly,  the  iveight,  in  proportion  to  the  cubical 
meafure,  was  confidered  the  beft  criterion  ;  and,  certainly, 
w^here  grain  is  meant  to  be  manufa£lured  into  meal,  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  its  weighing  well,  will  be  a  primary  obje£l  with 
the  buyer,  and  infure  a  high  price  to  the  feller.  To  the  con- 
fumer,  the  trial  by  the'faccharometer  is  a  much  more  certain 
teft  *,  as,  whatever  the  w^eight  of  grain  may  be,  if  it  contains 
little  faccharine  matter,  its  nutritive  qualities  will  be  Ihort  \\\ 
proportion.  That  circumftance,  and  that  only,  is  the  caufe  of 
the  marked  preference  we  daily  fee  given  to  the  grain  raifed 
in  the  lov/er  parts  of  the  county  •,  which,  by  enjoying  the 
advantages  it  does,  arrives  at  maturity  with  all  the  quahties  it 
ought  to  poiTefs. 

Befides  the  trial  by  the  faccharometer,  tliere  is  another, 
though  a  much  more  uncertain  tell  of  the  value  of  grain  raifed 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  county  j  namely,  the  favour. 
Every  perfon  of  judgment,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
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comparing  and  making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  early  and  late  parts  of  the  county,  can  with  great 
eafe  diftinguifh  them  by  the  tafte,  particularly  the  oat  meal, 
the  tafte  of  wliich  is  in  general  fo  inferior  to  what  is  made 
in  the  low  country,  as  to  fell  from  one  to  two  fliillings  per 
boll  cheaper. 

It  would  be  at  once  tedious  and  difficult  to  defcribe,  with 
accuracy,  the  climate  of  each  diftritt,  or  the  caufes  connected 
with  it ;  perhaps,  the  moft  certain  way  of  forming  a  right  idea 
of  it,  is  by  marking  the  period  at  which  the  harveft  commences 
in  each.  The  eait  part  of  the  county  is  from  a  month  to 
five  or  fix  weeks  earlier  than  the  hills.  The  intermediate 
grounds  are  later,  in  proportion  to  their  elevation  ;  but  foil, 
and  other  circumftances,  form  feveral  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  fnow,  in  the  later  parts  of  the  county,  feldom  continues 
long  ;  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fea,  it  does  not  lye  at 
all ;  but,  in  the  Lammermuir  hills,  it  fometimes  continues  for 
three  months  together  •,  and  there  are  inftances  of  its  continu- 
ing, on  fome  parts  on  the  north  of  thefe  hills,  till  the  middle 
of  June.  This  laft  is,  however,  a  rare  occurrence,  and  only 
happens  when  the  fnow  has  been  much  blown  during  the  Win- 
ter, and  the  foUov/ing  Spring  happens  to  be  cold  and  late. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  climate  of  Eaft-Lothian,  from  its  va- 
riety, feems  better  adapted  to  the  different  kinds  of  hufband- 
ry  than  aJmoft  any  other  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  perfection 
of  its  rural  economy  may,  with  truth,  be  afcribed  as  much  to 
its  favourable  fituation,  as  to  any  other  caufe. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 
Ciirfory  Hints  on  Agricultural  PubHcatio?is. 

Gentlemen, 

Allow  me  to  offer  my  beft  wiflies  for  the  fuccefs  of  your 
intended  publication,  which  comes  forward  at  a  proper  time, 
and  promifes  to  be  attended  with  the  happiell  effects,  if  con- 
dutled  agreeable  to  the  liberal  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Profpeclus.  To  promote  a  fpirit  of  inquiry  and  experimenti 
is  at  all  times  a  laudable  objedl ;  for  it  is  only  upon  the  folid 
foundation  of  fads  and  obicrvations,  that  a  juit  fyften>  of 
hufbandry  can  be  ereded. 

I  was  extremely  forry  to  learn,  from  a  notice  on  the  cover 
of  the  Agricultural  Annals,  that  fuch  publications  are  not  very 
popular  among  our  fouthern  neighbours.  The  ingenious  Edi- 
tor therefore  recommends,  that  gentlemen,  or  their  Rewards, 
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fhould  intimate,  at  the  audlfy  or  counting  day,  that  favours 
would  not  be  granted  to  thofc  tenants  ivho  did  not  take  in  the 
Annals  ;  which  is  a  fure  proof  of  the  bad  tafte  that  prevails 
amongft  that  uleful  clafs  of  men ;  for,  with  perfons  of  difcern- 
ment  and  information,  coercive  meafures,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, would  be  totally  unnecefTary.  In  order  that  you  may 
not  be  obliged  to  rcfort  to  this  ncw-fafliioned  way  of  procuring 
readers,  I  beg  leave  to  fuggclt,  that  diligence,  judgment,  and 
impartiality,  will  be  the  bed  preventatives.  While  the  public 
always  wilh  to  deal  upon  tlie  principle  of  "  value  received, " 
they  are  generally  dilpofcJ  to  countenance  and  reward  every 
perfon  who  furniHies  tliem  v/ith  wholefome  inftruclion  and 
rational  entertainment.     Yours,  &c. 

Amicus. 
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In  order  that  fuch  perfons  as  wifli  to  promote  what  muft 
be  confidered  the  true  intereft  of  Britain,  and  are  capable  of 
communicating  their  knowledge,  may  be  at  no  lofs  in  the 
choice  of  fubje£l:s,  we  fubjoin  a  lift  of  feveral  leading  Quef- 
tions  ;  Anfwers  to  which  will  be  highly  acceptable. 

1.  \V1iether  is  it  moft  advantageous  to  the  State,  that  land 
fhould  be  cultivated  by  proprietors  -,  or,  that  a  right  to  culti- 
vate the  foil  fhould  be  affigned,  for  a  limited  time,  to  other 
perfons,  upon  certain  terms,  preftations,  and  refervations  ? 

2.  By  which  clafs,  proprietors  or  tenants,  have  improve- 
ments been  moft  generally  introduced  ? 

3.  What  proportion  of  the  produce  is  the  poflefTor  of  an 
arable  farm  capable  of  paying  to  the  proprietor,  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that  three  fifths  of  the  fame  are  under  corn,  and  that 
the  crop,  upon  an  average  of  years,  fliall  be  feven  bolls  per 
acre  j  one  fifth  under  clover  and  pafture ;  and  the  remainder, 
one  half  under  turnips  and  potatoes,  and  the  other  half  plain 
fummer-fallow :  It  being  underftood,  that  the  pofleflbr  fhall 
receive  legal  intereft  for  his  capital  ftock,  with  a  fufficient  allow- 
ance for  upholding  his  ftock,  fo  as  it  may  be  equally  valuable  at 
his  deparature  from,  as  at  his  entry  to,  the  farm  j  and  that  his 
perfonal  income  from  the  farm  fliould  not  be  lefs  than  what  Is 
ufually  acquired  by  merchants  and  manufa£l:urers,  who  invefl: 
a  capita  of  a  like  extent  in  their  refpe<^ive  trades  ? 

4.  Whether 
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4.  Whether  is  it  conducive  to  the  public  good,  that  reftric- 
tive  covenants  fhoukl  be  laid  upon  tenants  ?  and,  if  thefe  are 
for  the  public  good,  to  w^hat  extent  lliould  they  be  impofed  ? 

5.  What  is  the  moft  proper  fize  of  an  arable  farm,  where 
the  growing  of  corn  is  the  chief  obj^ft,  and  the  grafs  fyftem 
only  confidered  as  meriting  fecondavy  attention  ? 

6.  Whether  are  fmall  or  large  farros  mod  for  national  ad- 
vantage, holding  in  view  the  intereft  of  proprietors,  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  tenants,  and  the  benefit  of  the  State  ? 

7.  Does  the  fize  of  a  farm  afFe6l  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try, under  fimilar  management  ?  Or,  does  the  number  of  peo- 
ple, upon  a  given  fpot  of  ground,  depend  upon  the  fyftem  of 
hufbandry  adopted  ?  that  is  to  fay,  whether  the  land  is  prin- 
cipally kept  in  pafture  or  tillage,  and  whether  improvements 
are  neglefted  or  pradlifed. 

8.  Has  the  population  of  the  agricultural  counties  of  Scot- 
land increafed,  or  decreafed,  within  thefe  50  years  -,  and,  if  it 
has  decreafed,  What  are  the  caufes  which  have  occafioned  it  ? 
And  how  were  the  people  employed  in  former  times,  when 
the  cultivation  of  thefe  diftri£ls  was  confeiTedly  imperfetS^  ? 

9.  Has  the  condition  of  the  labouring  peafantry  been  me- 
liorated within  thefe  50  years  ?  It  is  not  meant  here  to  in- 
quire, whether  wages  have  been  raifed  \  but,  whether  are  they, 
better  fed,  better  clothed^  and  more  comfortably  accommo- 
dated ? 

10.  Whether  is  it  moft  for  the  public  good,  that  the  ground 
fhould  be  ploughed  by  horfes,  or  by  oxen,  holding  in  view  the 
original  outlay  in  purchafing  the  ftock,  the  expence  of  fupport- 
ing  each  kind,  the  quantity  of  labour  they  are  capable  of  per-, 
forming,  and  the  value  of  the  animals  at  the  latter  end  ?  'I'he 
attention  of  thofe  who  work,  or  have  worked,  oxen,  is  parti- 
cularly requefted  to  this  queftion. 

11.  What  is  the  fum,  per  acre,  required  to  ftock  a  farm  of 
arable  land,  where  the  horfes  and  implements  are  of  the  befl: 
kind,  and  where  the  tenant  enters  at  Whitfunday,  and  cannot 
receive  any  benefit  from  the  farm,  till  the  fucceeding  crop  is 
reaped  ? 

12.  If  land  is  exclufively  kept  in  grafs,  Whether  is  the  State 
equally  benefited,  as  if  aration  v/as  occafionally  introduced  ? 

13.  Does  grafs  land  improve,  when  kept  to  a  great  age  ? 
and,  if  it  does,  Is  the  improvement  equal  to  what  may  be 
gained  from  breaking  it  up,  fallowing  it  after  a  few  crops, 
and  fowing  it  down  with  frefli  Iceds  ? 

14.  If  land  is  kept  in  grafs,  Which  is  the  moft  profitable  way 
of  ftocking  it,  with  cattle,  or  wi'h  fheep  ?  If  'A-ith  the  fornfierj 
Whether  is  the  large  or  fmall  kinds  moft  advantageous  ?    If 
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with  the  latter,  Whether  is  the  lliort  Highland  (liccp,  or  any 
of  the  varieties  of  the  white-faced  kind  moil  profitable  ? 

Any  anfwers  to  this  queftion  ihould  be  regulated  by  the  foil, 
climate,  and  fituation  of  the  farm  j  and  by  the  demand  afVord- 
gd  at  the  contiguous  markets,  where  the  (lock  is  to  be  re-fold. 

15.  Is  there  a  necefhty  for  fmearlng  fheep  ?  and,  What  is 
the  befh  method  of  doing  it,  for  the  fafcty  of  the  animal,  and 
of  the  leaft  prejudice  to  the  wool  ? 

16.  Is  the  milking  of  ewes  of  advantage  or  dlfadvantage  to 
the  farmer  ? 

17.  Whether  are  turnips  moil  profitably  ufcd  in  feeding 
cattle  or  (lieep  ?  If  by  the  former.  Whether  fliould  they  be 
conCumed  at  the  ftall,  in  an  open  yard,  or  in  a  grafs  park  ?  If 
by  the  latter.  Whether  fliould  the  fheep  be  confined  in  hurdles, 
or  flakes,  upon  the  fpot,  or  have  the  turnips  brought  to  them 
in  an  adjoining  grafs  field  ?  and,  M^ill  the  expence  of  car- 
riage be  repaid  by  the  fuperior  value  of  the  animal  ? 

18.  Whether  fliould  turnips  be  raifed  according  to  the 
broad-call  way,  or  in  drills  ?  and.  If  they  are  taken  as  a  faU 
lov/  crop,  In  which  method  will  the  land  be  cheapeft  and 
rnoft  effecflually  cleaned  ? 

19.  What  Is  the  caufe  of  black,  or  fmut,  amongft  wheat  ? 
and,  if  the  caufe  cannot  be  afligned,  What  is  the  bed  pre- 
fervative  againfb  this  diforder  ' 

20.  What  is  the  caufe  of  the  curl  amongft  potatoes  ?  and, 
Is  any  other  method  found  out  to  prevent  it,  than  by  pro- 
curing frefh  feed  from  high  lands,  or  late  foils,  where  it  was 
not  fully  ripened  ? 

21.  Can  wafte  lands  be  Improved  in  a  more  profitable  man- 
ner, than  by  planting  them  with  barren  trees  adapted  to  the 
foil  and  climate  I  and,  "What  may  be  the  expence  of  planting 
100  acres  of  fuch  land,  fencing  it  completely,  and  training  the 
trees  up  ?  and.  Whether  the  value  of  the  grafs,  and  the  thin- 
ning of  the  trees,  in  a  few  years,  would  not  exceed  any  profit 
which  could  accrue  from  the  land  in  its  original  (late  ? 

This  laft  queftion  is  fo  materially  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  kingdom,  that  we  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  thofe  who  are  verfant  in  matters  of  this  kind,  with 
the  greateft  earneftnefs.  It  is  obvious,  that  large  trails,  in 
almoft  every  county,  cannot  be  improved  in  any  other  man- 
ner ;  and,  while  we  are  dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for  a 
fupply  of  timber,  it  is  an  object  of  importance  to  inquire, 
Whether  it  is  not  in  our  own  power  to  raife  a  fufficient  quari-^ 
tity  at  home,  and  whether  this  might  not  be  done  v^ith  profit 
to  thofe  who  embarked  in  fuch  undertakings  ? 

TbougH 
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Though  we  have  fuggefted  the  above  as  leading  queftions 
to  our  correfpondents,  we  by  no  means  attempt  to  confine 
their  inv«ftigations  within  fuch  narrow  bounds.  Any  fadl:, 
which  will  throw  light  upon  the  hulbandry  of  Britain,  or 
contribute  to  promote  its  further  improvement,  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. Freedom  of  inquiry  we  wifli  to  encourage  ;  and 
thofe  who  choofe  to  render  us  afiillance  in  the  undertaking 
we  have  embarked  in,  may  confidently  rely,  that  their  fa- 
vours will  be  gratefully  aclcnowledged. 

^levies  upon  Practical  SuhjeHsy  to  ivhich  Anlwers,  fsimdcd 
upon  Exp£rience  onl"^^  are  recpiired, 

Q^i.  Have  any  experiments  been  made  upon  the  caufes 
of  fmut  in  wheat  ?  What  are  their  refults,  and  the  remedies 
that  have  been  found  mod  etfedual  in  palliating  or  prevent- 
ing the  dillemper  ? 

0^2.  On  the  blight  in  wheat,  with  the  remedies  that  have 
been  found  inoft  ufeful  ? 

0^3.  On  the  curl  in  potatoes,  with  the  remedies  that  have 
been  tried  and  found  mod  ufeful  ? 

Q.  4.  On  the  curl  in  beans,  with  the  remedies,   &c. 

0^5.  On  the  deflru6tion  of  Hugs,  with  the  remedies  ? 

0^6.  On  the  de{lru(5lion  of  infe<Sls,  with  the  remedies  ? 

0^7.  On  the  rot  in  fheep,  with  the  remedies  ? 

0^8.  On  the  cheapeft  and  mod  occonomical  mode  of  feed- 
ing horfes,  black  cattle,  &c.  with  the  refults  of  fuch  trials  as 
have  hitherto  been  made  ? 

Q.  9.  On  the  feeding  of  hogs,  and  the  articles  that  have, 
from  experience,  been  found  moft  ufeful  in  fattening  them 
with  the  lead  expence  ? 

Q^io.  On  the  feeding  of  poultry,  with  the  cheaped  and 
bed  articles  for  that  purpofe  ? 

Q^i  r.  Comparifon  between  the  advantages  of  feeding  with 
grain  in  a  broken  or  unbroken  date  ? 

0^12.  Whether  do  Autumn,  Winter,  or  Spring  tillage, 
conduce  mod  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil  ?  and  for  what  crops 
are  they  bed  adapted  ? 

0^13.  What  degree  of  tillage  has  been  fqund  bed  adapted 
for  different  foils,  and  at  what  feafons  ? 

0^14.  What  are  the  crops  to  which  particular  foils  are 
bed  adapted  ? 

0^15.  What  are  the  manures  adapted  to  each  foil  ? 

Q^i6.  What  quantity  of  manure  ought  to  be  laid  upon 
each  foil,  fo  as  to  afford  fufficient  nourtdiment  to  the  crop, 
V^ithout  any  part  of  the  manure  being  lod  ? . 
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PART     II. 


T^LVIEIV  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PVBLICATIONS. 


View  of  the  Jgriciiltiire  of  Middlesex,  with  Ohfervations  on 
the  Means  cf  its  Improvement,  and  fever  al  EJfays  on  u^gricul- 
itire  in  general.  Drawn  tip  for  the  confideraiion  of  the  Board 
tf  Agriculture.  By  John  Middleton  Efq.  Landfurveyor. 
591  P^Z^^'     Nicoll,  ^c.  London;   Creech,  Edinburgh. 

The  utility  of  a  National  Board,  for  promoting  and  fu- 
perintending  internal  improvement,  being  apparent,  it  mufl: 
excite  furprife  that  Britain  was  fo  long  deftitute  of  fuch  an 
cftablifhrnent.  Hartlib^  a  refpedable  writer  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, warmly  fuggefled  the  propriety  of  appointing  a  direct- 
or of  hufbandry,  under  the  authority  of  Government ;  and 
feveval  intelligent  perfons  have,  upon  different  occafions,  ex- 
prefled  a  fimilar  fentiment.  The  carrying  fuch  a  meafure 
into  elTecl,  was,  however,  referved  for  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Baronet,  whofe  patriotifm  and  perfeverance  are  univerfally 
known  and  admired.  Under  his  aufpices,  the  prefcnt  Board 
of  Agriculture  was  opened  in  July  1793. 

The  firft,  and  certainly  the  mofl;  rational  plan  that  could  be 
adopted  by  the  Board,  was,  to  afcertain  the  aiStual  ftate  of  huf- 
bandry  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  ferve  as  a  foundation  or 
ground-work  for  future  operations.  Under  their  authority, 
lurveys  of  every  county  have  been  made,  printed,  and  circu- 
lated ;  feveral  of  which,  after  being  amended  and  enlarged, 
are  now  reprinted.  The  furvey  of  Middlefex  is  feledled  as 
the  fubje(£l  of  the  prefent  ohfervations.  Two  reafons  deter- 
mined this  preference  :  \fl,  Middlefex  pofieffcrs  many  advan- 
tages over  almofl;  every  other  county,  from  its  comprifing  the 
capital  of  the  Bvitifh  Empire,  the  feat  of  Government  and 
Legiilature,  of  the  Law,  of  Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts  *, 
where  all  the  families  of  the  firft  rank  and  wealth  generally 
refide  during  the  fitting  of  Parliament  j  and  where  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  richeft  merchants,  bankers,  and  citizens,  is  car- 
ried on  to  an  extent  that  is  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe  :  And,  idly^  Becaufe  this  work,  being  mentioned 
by  Mr  Pitt  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  when  the  incom.e  tax 
was  under  confideration,  gained  thereby  a  confulerable  fhare 
of  public  notice  *. 

Middlefex, 
f 

•  It  is  faiJ,  a  fimilar  circumllance  firil  brought  Dr  Smith's  valuable  work, 
"  The  Wealth  of  Nations, "  into  public  notice.  Charles  Fox  quoted  it  in  Par- 
liament ;  and  every  body  fitw  lo  pciuft  that  celebrated  performance. 
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Middlefex,  from  local  circumftances,  does  not  poflefs  within 
its  bounds  fuch  extenfive  means  of  agricultural  information  as 
many  other  counties.  It  contains  only  179,200  ftatute  acres, 
of  which  not  above  one  tenth,  or  17,500  acres,  are  under 
COTH  crops ;  the  remainder  being  either  occupied  by  houfes, 
gardens,  or^rurfery  grounds  \  or  ufed  for  raifing  hay  or  paf- 
ture  grafs  for  fupporting  milch-cows,  which  in  this  diflridil: 
are  neceflarily  very  numerous.  Such  a  fmall  portion  of  it 
being  therefore  under  the  plough,  and  the  cultivation  not  of 
the  mod  perfecl  kind,  renders  this  diftricl  (fertile  as  it  other- 
wife  is)  rather  barren  in  the  fources  whence  agricultural 
knowledge  can  be  colle6led. 

Mr  Middleton  has,  however,  amply  fupplied  this  local  de- 
fe«3:  i  and,  by  extending  his  inquiries  to  general  fubjecls  of 
rural  and  political  economy,  his,  upon  the  whole,  prefented 
to  the  public  a  work  well  calculated  for  conveying,  not  only 
inflrudiion,  but  amufement.  Whether  the  extraneous  matter 
he  has  introduced,  be  confillent  with  the  title  of  the  work,  is 
a  problem  we  do  not  pretend  to  folve  ;  nor  are  we  difpofed  to 
call  in  queftion  the  propriety  of  extending  the  furvey  of  the 
metropolitan  county,  or  of  difcuffing  fubjefts  therein,  which 
generally  afFe6t  the  intereft  of  the  whole  empire. 

After  a  fenfible  introdutftion,  wherein  Mr  Middleton  ex- 
prefles  his  furprife  that  Agriculture,  '  to  which  we  owe  not 
only  many  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  but  even 
the  means  of  exiftence,  (liould  fo  long  have  been  negle£led  and 
almofi;  defpifed, '  he  proceeds,  in  the  execution  of  the  work, 
agreeable  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  tlie  Board  for  the  direc- 
tion of  their  furveyors  ;  and  to  this  he  has  added  a  number 
of  additional  fe^tlons.  We  have  heard  feveral  obje£llons  to 
this  plan,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  have  fome  weight. 
Uniformity,  however  defirable  in  other  refpefts,  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  detail  of  rural  affairs-,  for  different  dlftrifts 
contain  different  means  of  information  •,  and  hence  we  meet 
v/ith  fome  of  thefe  publications,  like  Sterne's  works,  with 
little  more  than  blank  chapters  and  fedions.  Befides,  this 
uniformity  occations  a  fanienefs  in  the  furveys,  which,  not  to 
fay  worfe  of  it,  is  calculated  rather  to  tire,  than  inilru6l  or 
entertain,  the  reader,  and  fomev/hat  like  what  he  feels  on  a 
journey  through  a  long  flat  country,  where  no  variety  prevails 
in  the  profpe<!i^  before  him. 

Mr  Middleton,  notwithllanding  his  good  fenfe,  feems  very 
much  under  the  influence  of  proieHional  prejudices.  la  tlie 
chapter  on  the  State  of  Property,  page  34.  <d'feq.  he  dt;fcribcf>, 
in  a  very  animated  manner,  the  lofs  fuliained  by  landed  pro- 
prietors, from  having  their  citatcs  under  the  management  of 

London 
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London  attornies ;  and  points  out  the  diara£ler  of  a  perfon 
fit  for  fuch  an  office.  In  the  firft  part  of  the  obfervation  we 
heartily  agree  with  him  ;  for  the  agency  of  attornies  has  not 
only  laid  the  foundation  of  much  trouble  and  litigation  to 
both  landlord  and  tenant,  but,  by  the  abfurd  covenants  they 
have  introduced,  have  impeded  the  progrefs  of  agriculture  in 
a  very  great  degree.  When  he  details  the  qualities  neceffary 
to  be  pofTefled  by  perfons  to  whom  the  direction  of  eftatcs 
fliould  be  intruded,  he,  in  a  great  raeafure,  reduces  the  farmer 
to  a  cypher.  In  (hort,  he  v/ifhes  to  inveft  the  agent  with  a 
power,  which  no  perfon  whatever  ought  to  pofTefs  over  the 
affairs  of  another;  and  allures  proprietors  to  give  them  this 
power,  with  a  promife,  which  certainly  is  very  tempting,  no 
lefs  than  that  of  doubling  in  moft  inftances  the  value  of  their 
eftatcs,  without  laying  out  a  fingle  halfpenny  more  than  pay- 
ing the  falary  of  an  agent.  "The  proprietor^  ivho  refufes  to  have 
his  revenue  doubled  upon  terms  fo  eafy^  mujl  be  blind  indeed  to  bis 
oivn  interejl. 

The  chavafter  given  by  Mr  Middleton,  of  the  Middlefex 
farmers^  is  illiberal  in  the  higheft  degree;  and  we  truft  will 
be  omiired  In  the  future  public<!tions  upon  the  rural  economy 
of  that  county.  It  requires' no  ordinary  opinion  of  one's  felf, 
to  warrant  the  fpeaking  of  others  in  terms  fo  difgufting  and 
difrefpeftful :  In  Ihort,  this  part  of  the  furvey  ought  to  be 
expunged. 

When  charadlerifing  the  rural  artificers,  he  fays,  page  54— 

**  The  ordinary  wheelwrights  and  fmiths  of  Middlefex  have  no 
ideas  of  machinery,  nor  have  they  a  capacity  for  executing  any  thing 
from  drawings  or  fpeclfications.  The  generality  of  the  farmers  la- 
bourers are  equally  ftupid,  and  unwilling  to  execute  their  work  in 
any  way  to  which  they  are  not  accuftomed.  Hence,  the  difficulty 
of  introducing  any  thing  new  in  the  implements  or  praftice  of  huf- 
bandry,  is  almoft  infurmountable.  Even  the  moft  trifling  alteration, 
or  deviation  from  the  old  fyftem,  is  refifted,  both  by  the  artificers 
and  labourers,  and  every  poffible  obftruftion  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  farmer,  to  prevent  what  they  deem  an  unjuftifiable  innovation  on 
the  eftablifiied  ciiftoms  of  the  place.  It  is  abfolutely  impoflible  to 
get  a  plough,  a  thrafhing-mill,  a  winnowing  machine,  or  indeed  any 
other  implement  of  hufbandry,  made  on  the  beft  principles,  by  the 
country  artificers  of  Middlefex  ;  and  it  is  not  much  lefs  difficult  to 
induce  the  labourers  to  ufe  them,  when  they  are  brought  from  any- 
other  parts.  Thus,  the  farmer  is  reduced  to  the  difagreeable  neceffity 
of  treading  in  the  fteps  of  his  grandfather,  though  the  practice  may 
be,  and  in  many  points  frequently  is,  at  war  with  his  own  judgment 
and  inclination.  " 

li 
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If  thefe  things  are  true,  the  Middlefex  farmer  is  in  a  mod 
uncomfortable  fituatlon. 

The  fubjeft  of  Tithes  is  confidered  in  a  juft  light,  and 
treated  in  a  more  manly  way  than  by  feveral  other  furveyors, 
who,  notwithftanding  they  difapprove  of  this  tax,  feem  airald 
to  point  out  its  pernicious  confequences.  We  extract  the 
following  paflages  with  pleafure  : — 

*•  The  parifh  of  Hutton,  In  Eflex,  was  much  occupied  by  the 
fuckling  of  calves.  The  clergyman  infifted  on  taking  the  tithes  in 
kind.  The  inhabitants  were  willing  to  fet  out  one  tenth  of  every 
meal's  milk ;  and  It  was  the  only  means  they  had  of  continuing  the 
fuckling  bufinefs. 

"  This,  however,  would  not  content  the  parfon. — No  ;  he  infifted 
on  having  a// the  milk  of  every  tenth  day,  though  he  mull  know  that 
it  would  ruin  their  fuckling  fyftem.  They  of  courfe  refilled  ;  the 
parties  were  feveral  years  at  law,  and  at  lail  an  unreafonable  compo- 
fition  was  obtained  from  the  farmers. 

"  The  fuccefs  of  thefe,  and  like  cafes,  (llmulated  a  vicar  of 
Batterfea  to  draw  the  tithes  of  that  parifh  in  kind,  which  was  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  years  ;  during  which  time,  nothing  was  more 
common  than  to  meet  his  carts  in  the  ftreets,  retailing  his  tithes, 
with  a  perfon  In  each,  vociferating,  <*  Come,  buy  my  afparagus !— - 
•<  oh  rare  cauliflowers  !  "   &c.    &c. 

"  A  few  Inftanceg,  equally  oppreflive  with  thefe,  have  happened 
in  every  county  in  England ;  and  the  neceffary  confequence  is,  that 
they  have  feverally  put  a  ftop  to  fome  expenfive,  but  promifing  im- 
provements. Every  matter  of  this  kind  becomes  a  fubjeft  of  general 
converfatlon  among  farmers ;  and,  of  courfe,  prevents  their  makmg 
the  like  attempts.  In  JJjorty  an  aEl  of  Parliament  to  prohibit  the 
improvement  of  land  by  any  conjiderable  expenditure,  ivould  not  more 
effeclually  do  it  than  the  tithe  lazvs. 

"  Had  tithes  never  been  eftablifhed,  happy  would  It  have  been  for 
this  country,  and  flill  more  fo  for  the  clergy.  They  are  a  powerful 
caufe  of  many  quitting  the  church,  and  of  creating  and  fupporting 
fedlaries :  they  are  the  never-ending  fource  of  ill-will,  quarreUIng, 
and  litigation  ;  and  are,  unqueftionably,  one  j^reat  caufe  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  fo  much  common  and  uncultivated  land  In  thefe  kingdoms. 
Within  the  narrow  limits  of  my  own  knowledge,  feveral  premeditated 
bills  of  enclofure  have  been  given  up,  rather  than  the  land  fhould  be 
fubjefted  to  yield  tithes  In  kind,  after  the  great  expence  of  the  a£l, 
the  commiflion,  the  furvcy,  the  making  of  new  roads,  the  building 
of  bridges,  the  fencing  and  erecting  new  buildings,  and  cultivating 
the  land — ihould  be  incurred. 

"  A  meeting  was  lately  held,  for  the  purpofe  of  confiderlng  an 
application  to  Parliament  for  enclofing  the  commons  above  Pinner, 
in  this  ccunty.     It  did  not  fuit  the  redor  to  attend  the  meeting  ;  l»e 

therefore 
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therefore  fent  hi  propofal  in  a  letter  ;  which  was,  that  a  particular 
part  of  the  commons,  containing  300  acres,  (hould  be  allotted  to 
him  in  one  piece,  enclofed  with  a  ditch,  bank,  and  park-paling,  and 
maintained  in  good  repair  for  ever,  at  the  expence  of  the  other  per- 
fons  who  had  a  right  of  common.  As  fuch  an  unrenfonabh  requeft 
could  not  be  complied  with,  it  of  conrfe  defeated  the  intended 
application,  and  the  land  ftill  continues  in  common. 

<«  For  about  794  years  after  Chrift,  tithes  had  no  eftablifhment 
in  this  ifland  ;  and  then,  only  over  a  fmall  part  of  it,  till  about  the 
yenr  854,  when  they  were  extended  to  the  reft  of  England.  The 
occafion  of  their  being  given,  is  a  powerful  reafon  againft  their 
continuance.  It  was  at  a  time,  too,  of  great  fuperftition  and  grofs 
ignorance  ;  and  tithes  are  continued  to  thefe  days,  by  a  barbarous 
policy,  which  fets  an  infurmountable  obftrudlion  in  the  way  of  every 
great  improvement,  and  lays  an  Intolerable  burden  on  the  mofl 
virtuous  and  valuable  clafs  in  fociety,  to  which  half  the  property  in 
thefe  kingdoms  contributes  nothing.  The  operation  of  this  tax  is, 
to  keep  down  or  reduce  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  much  lefs  in 
quantity  than  it  would  otherwife  be,  and  of  courfe  to  increafe  the 
pfice,  and  promote  our  dependence  for  bread  on  the  importation 
of  corn  from  foreiga  countries,  vvhich  could  with  eafe  be  raifed  at 
home. 

"  Tithes  create  grievous  heart-burnings  on  account  of  their 
partial  operation,  and  which  is  vifible  in  moft  parts  of  this  county, 
by  a  very  great  number  of  the  moft  wealthy  perfons  living  in  ex- 
penfive  houfes,  or  carrying  on  the  largeft  manufaftories,  and  who 
pay  to  the  clergyman  nothing,  or,  at  the  moft,  only  a  few  /hillings 
a  year,  as  a  compofition  in  lieu  of  the  tithe  of  a  garden.  But, 
mark  the  reverfe :  The  fmaller  farmers  are  a  very  numerous  clafs 
in  fociety,  fupporting  their  families  by  the  utmoft  exertion  of  their 
jnduftry:  many  of  them  are  unable  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
although  themfelves,  their  wives  and  children,  would  think  it  an 
Indulgence,  could  they  afford  to  fill  their  ftomachs  with  the  coarfeft 
fare.  Yet  will  the  tithe  laws  not  fail  to  compel  fuch  miferable, 
but  valuable  beings,  to  pay  a  fixth,  a  fifth,  or  even  a  fourth,  of  the 
rental  value  of  their  land  ;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  more  than  the  rent. 
Thus,  the  poor  farmer  pays  to  the  clergyman  from  lol.  to  upwards 
of  lool.  a  year,  while  his  wealthy  neighbour  does  not  pay  fo  many 
fhillings. 

"  Every  poflible  argument  In  favour  of  tithes  upon  land,  in 
cxclufion  of  houfes  and  other  property.  Is  infupportable.  Why 
tax  the  land  to  build  churches  ?  Does  the  land  go  to  them  ? 
Is  it  V>encfited  by  them  ?  There  is  not,  nor  can  there  be,  any 
connexion  whatever  between  the  land  and  the  church.  Religion, 
in  a  word,  is  a  mere  perjonal  concern ;  and,  of  courfe,  every 
poffible  expence  relative  to  it,  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  perform} 
tax,  vrithout  reference   to   any   particular  fpecies  of  property.     A 

greater 
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greater  abfurdity  can  hardly  be  found,  than  to  tax  land,  houfes, 
money,  flock  in  trade,  merchandife,  tbipping,  &c.  for  the  fupport 
of  the  church.  Land  has  certainly  no  more  analogy  than  (hipping, 
to  the  church  ;  yet,  no  one  ever  thought  of  taxing  fliipping  for  the 
fupport  of  it.  Neither,  I  repeat,  ought  land  to  be  affcffable  for 
that  purpofe.  " 

Mr  Middleton  is  a  friend  to  Leafes^  and  thinks  the  with- 
holding them  is  a  powerful  bar  to  improvements.  Fie  is  alfo 
an  advocate  for  the  tenant  having  power  to  fell  or  afilgn  his 
leafe,  and  thinks  it  b.ul  policy  to  deny  him  that  liberty  :  fen- 
timents,  in  v.hich  we  heartily  concur. 

Under  the  article  of  Expence  and  Profit^  (a  feflion  which 
ought  r.ot  to  have  been  included  in  the  plan  laid  down  by  the 
Board)  we  notice  a  ftatement  of  the  produce  of  150  aicres  of 
grafs  land,  which  is  fuppofed  to  yield  the  farmer  2I.  per  acre 
of  profit.  We  have  no  idea  that  any  land  will  admit  of  be- 
ing annually  cut  for  hay  for  any  length  of  time,  unlefs  it  is 
very  frequently  recruited  with  dung  ;  and  cannot  think  the 
quantity  of  dung  applied  (300  loads)  would  prevent  its  pro- 
grelfive  deterioration.  We  know  no  method  fo  efFeftual  to 
fcourge  land,  as  to  cut  hay  from  it  every  year ;  indeed  the 
crops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  (which  are  but  poor 
indeed)  corroborate  this  do6trine. 

Speaking  of  the  Implements  of  Hujhandry^  Mr  Middleton 
makes  a  comparifon  between  the  fwing  plough,  and  one  of  the 
fame  conflruilion  upon  wheels,  and  very  jurtly  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  the  former.  No  excufe  can  be  admitted  for  ufing 
the  latter,  except  where  unfkilful  ploughmen  prevail ;  and, 
from  our  obfervation,  good  ploughmen  are  very  fcarce  in 
Middlefex.  He  juftly  reprobates  the  fwing  plough  common- 
ly ufed  in  that  county,  which  is,  without  queflion,  the  mofc 
awkward  implement  for  tilling  ground  that  can  be  imagined. 

The  Commoiis  in  Middlefex  are  next  defcribed  ;  and  the 
great  difadvantages  fuftained  by  the  public,  from  their  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  that  unproduiflive  flate,  are  detailed  in 
a  perfpicuous  manner.  It  muft  excite  aftonifliment,  that,  in 
this  county,  where  the  means  of  improvement  are  fo  nu- 
merous, the  wafte  lands  fhould  equal  the  quantity  annually 
fown  with  corn  ;  yet  fuch  is  the  fa6t.  1  Mr  Middleton  ftates, 
that  the  neighbourhood  of  commons  is  unfriendly  to  the  health 
and  longevity  of  mankind  ;  which  is  an  additional  leafon  for 
improving  them. 

The  calculations,  p.  iir,  refpecting  the  number  of  per- 
fons  wholly  fupported  by  agriculture  in  England  and  Wales, 
are  curious. 

"  Cultivators 
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**  Cultivators  of  farms,  fix  perfons  to  every  lOO  acres, 

is  —  —  —  —  2,340,000 

Ditto  of  gardens,  hop  grounds,  nurferies,  &c.  300,000 

Smiths,  wheelwrights,  bricklayers,  mafons,  carpenters, 
painters,  plumbers,  glaziers,  various  manufacturers  of 
furniture,  woollen  cloth,  and  making  It  up,  linen, 
and  making  it  up,  leather,  and  making  it  into  flioes, 
boots,  &c.  hofe,  harnefs  and  faddlery  :  as  much  of 
each  of  thefe  defcriptions  of  perfons  as  are  wholly 
employed  by  the  cultivators  of  the  foil,  men,  women, 
and  children,  about  feven  perfons  to  each  farm  of 
100  acres.  Is  —  —  —  2,800,000 

The  like   of  millers,  bakers,  maltfters,   brewers,  dlftll- 
lers,  ftarchmakers,  dealeis  In  corn,  and  perfons  era- 
ployed  in  the  commerce  of  corn  —  500,000 
The  landlords  of  farms                    —                    —  40,000 
Perfons  fupported  by  taxes  on  the  produce  of  land               12o,oqo 

Total        —         6,ioo,cco 

It  will  be  evident,  at  one  glance,  that  thefe  calculations 
are  more  fanciful  than  juft.  Political  arithmetic  has  late- 
ly been  much  in  vogue,  and  who  would  not  follow  the 
fafliion  ? 

The  fefSlion  upon  Tillage^  page  138,  confirms  what  we 
have  already  mentioned  relative  to  the  imperfe£l  cultivation 
of  this  county.     We  fele£t  the  following  paflage  : 

**  In  general,  the  ploughing  Is  deep,  and  with  a  wide  furrow, 
which,  of  courfe,  very  much  increafes  the  weight  or  draught, 
and  neceffarlly  requires  a  ftrong  team,  which,  moving  with  a  very 
flow  pace,  as  all  heavy  teams  do,  performs  but  very  little  work  in 
a  day.  It  is  not  one  time  In  fifty  that  they  go  to  plough  with 
fo  few  as  three  horfes  ;  but  mollly,  for  the  lighter  work,  ufing 
four  ;  on  rather  Itronger  land,  five,  and  even  fometlmes  fix  :  In 
€very  In  fiance  drawing  at  length,  or  one  before  the  other.  In 
May  1796,  I  faw.  In  one  day,  two  teams,  with  fix  horfes  in  each, 
and  three  men  to  attend  each  team  ;  namely,  one  to  hold  the 
plough,  and  two  to  drive  the  horfes,  ploughing,  with  a  wide  fur- 
row, about  three  quarters  cf  an  acre  per  day.  Indeed,  thefe 
long  heavy  teams  of  horfes  do  not,  on  an  average,  plough  more 
than  four  or  five  acres  In  fix  days  ;  at  an  expence,  to  the  owners 
of  fuch  teams,  of  about  twenty-feven  {hillings  an  acre  for  one  bad 
ploughing.  I  have  feen  a  barley  foil  receive  the  lall  ploughing, 
previous  to  fowing  turnips,  with  a  team  of  five  horfes,  and  two 
men  to  attend  them  ;  and,  at  the  fame  tijoje,  a  team  of  fix  horfes 
in  length,  with  three  men  attending,  were   giving  the  firft  plough- 


ing to  a  fallow.  " 
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It  Is  our  opinion,  that  if  the  fyftem  of  ploughing  In  this 
county  was  reformed,  much  more  gain  would  accrue  to  the 
proprietors,  than  by  appointing  land  do£lors  and  agents,  as  is 
eagerly  recommended  by  our  author. 

We  do  not  coincide  in  opinion  with  Mr  I^Iiddleton,  refpefl- 
ing  the  breadth  of  ridges  on  wet  lands.  Experience  jultiiles 
us  in  faying,  that  the  ground,  in  every  cafe  where  the  bottom 
is  wet,  ought  to  be  raifed  up,  which  narrow  ridges  will  not 
admit  j  and  that  the  breadth  of  the  ridge,  in  fuch  cafes,  fliould 
always  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  foil. 

A  ftriking  inftance  is  afforded,  page  148.  of  this  work,  be- 
ing rather  a  general  furvey  of  the  kingdom,  than  cor, fined  to 
a  fingle  county  j  for  the  pradlices  of  five  different  counties, 
viz.  Aberdeen,  Merioneth,  Ealt  Lothian,  Dunbarton,  and 
Perth,  are  given  in  one  fingle  page. 

We  apprehend,  the  rotations  of  cropping,  recomm.ended  in 
this  work,  are  liable  to  exception  ;  and  would  neither  prove 
profitable  to  the  farmer,  nor  beneficial  to  the  ground.  For 
inflance,  take  rotation,  number  4th, 

Peas, 

Beans, 

Corn, 

Clover, 

Tares, 

Turnips, 

which  Is  a  rotation  that  no  man  in  his  fenfes  would  pra£llfe. 
If  there  be  a  juit  and  true  principle  in  farming,  it  is,  that  le- 
guminous and  culmiferous  crops  alternately  afford  the  great- 
eft  poflible  return  from  the  foil.  Whatever  might  be  the 
profit  from  the  above  crops,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city, 
we  are  certain. that,  in  ordinary  cafes,  a  farmer  would  pay 
little  or  no  rent,  if  he  followed  fuch  a  rotation.  Mr  Middle- 
ton  puts  too  much  dependence  upon  the  merits  of  a  rotation  ^ 
for  every  thing  muft  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
rotation  is  followed  out  in  all  the  different  proceffes  of  ma- 
nagement. When  he  fpeaks  of  taking  three  green  for  one 
white  crop,  upon  the  worfl  or  more  exhaufted  land,  he  ap- 
pears not  to  have  paid  due  attention  to  his  fubjedl-  Bad  lands 
are  not  calculated  for  green  crops  ;  and  experience  proves, 
that  it  is  eafier  to  raife  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat,  than  a  crop  of 
turnips,  upon  Inferior  foils. 

Our  author  fays,  page  167,  that  the  old  doclrine  of  fallow- 
ing for  wheat,  is  exploded  ;  but  we  think  he  is  rather  hafty  in 
making  fuch  an  affertlon.  In  Tome  fituations,  it  is  an  eafy 
matter  to  lay  afide  Summer  fallow,  and  to  raife  wheat  after 

green 
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green  crops ;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  no  man,  who  is  ge- 
nerally acquainted  with  the  foil  and  climate  of  Great  Britain, 
v^ill  attempt  to  explode  Summer  fallow  altogether.  The  ad- 
vanced (late  of  agriculture  has  already>  in  a  great  meafure, 
fuperfeded  the  necelnty  of  refortiiig  fo  frequently  to  the  an- 
cient pra6bice  of  fallowing  for  cleaning  the  ground  ;  but  while 
we  mention  this,  we  are  at  the  fame  time  confident,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  arable  land  in  the  kingdom,  could  not 
be  kept  clean,  or  in  good  order,  without  being  completely 
wrought  during  the  Summer  months.  In  thofe  counties 
where  the  harveft  is  early,  and  the  crops  removed  from  the 
ground  before  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  abated,  the  land  may  be 
\vrought  in  a  very  perfe<ft  manner  after  carrying  a  crop  ;  but 
in  all  iltuations  where  the  harved  is  late,  and  no  tillage  can 
be  given  before  Winter,  it  will  be  found  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  praclife  Summer  fallowing  at  ftated  periods,  without  which, 
the  foil,  in  procefs  of  time,  would  be  overrun  with  weeds. 
This  remark  is  fupported  by  the  condition  of  the  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  almoft  every  great  town,  where,  from  high  rents, 
and  flock  of  manure,  the  farmer  is  tempted  to  proceed  in 
raifing  corn  crops  much  longer  than  the  rules  of  good  hufban- 
dry  will  juftify.  A  number  of  improvers  have  gone  from  one 
extreme  to  another  :  From  cenfuring  the  old  mode  of  one 
fallow  to  two  crops,  which  was  a  very  improper  practice, 
they  have  gone  the  length  of  condemning  Summer  fallow  al- 
together. 

Speaking  of  the  m.anagement  of  Meadows^  Mr  Middleton 
fays,  pages  224  and  225 — 

'  Manure  is  invariably  laid  on  meadow  land  about  the  month  of 
October,  while  it  is  fufficiently  dry  to  bear  the  drawing  of  loaded 
carts  without  injury  ;  and  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  fo  moderated 
as  not  to  exhale  the  volatile  parts  of  the  dung. 

'  This  large  trail  or  diilritt  of  day  land  would  have  been  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value  in  ajlatd  of  aratlcn.  The  difficulty  of  tilling  it  ;  the 
expenfive  teams  which  muft  have  been  employed  on  it  ;  the  few 
months  in  every  year  wlien  it  could  be  ploughed  with  fuccefs ;  and 
the  uncertain  produce  of  fuch  a  foil,  are  circumftances  which  would 
have  kept  doivn  its  value  to  Utile  or  nothing.  But,  marh  the  difference  ! 
Laying  it  donvn  to  permanent  grafs,  has  been  the  yaeans  of  advancing  its 
rent  to  3/.  an  acre,  and  of  its  producing,  in  a  medium  of  feafons,  t'wo 
tons  of  hay  per  acre,  of  the  highejl  quality  in  the  world  for  the  feed  of 
horfcs.  ' 

That  clay  land,  efpecially  where  manure  can  be  purchafed 
in  quantities,  is  of  little  or  no*v;ilue,  we  exprefsly  deny.  No 
kind  of  foil  will  pay  fo-well  for  manure,  nor  will  any  yield 
fuch  profitable  returns  of  wheat  and  beans,  as  clay  and  heavy 

loam, 
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loam,  if  well  cultivated.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  opmion,  but 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  farmers  in  every  quarter. 

Clay  land  has  feldom  been  confidered  as  lying  in  the  moil 
profitable  (late,  when  kept  permanently  in  grafs  ;  nor  does  the 
extent  of  the  produce,  mentioned  above,  equal  what  migbt 
have  been  raifed  by  fowing  clover  and  rye-grafs  amongll  a 
fallow  crop  of  corn.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  no  land  what- 
ever {hould  be  kept  exclufively  inigrafs  ;  and  that  heavy  foils, 
efpecially,  (land  in  need  of  being  often  recruited  with  frelh 
feeds. 

Under  the  article  of  Feedi/igy  we  find  the  following  paf- 
fage: 

<  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  all  the  ftraw  In  haulm  in  the  king- 
dom, over  and  above  what  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  thatching 
buildings,  and  littering  cattle,  might  be  eafily  converted  into  whole- 
fome  food,  and  made  to  contribute  materially  towards  the  rearing 
and  fupport  of  lean  ftock,  by  the  llmple  operation  of  cutting  it  in- 
to chaff;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  by  the  commixture  of  roots  and  other 
articles,  in  order  to  render  it  more  palatable,  and  to  induce  the  cat- 
tle to  eat  an  increafed  quantity.  When  fo  prepared,  It  H^guld  be 
given  to  them  in  mangers  of  rather  a  large  fize,  and  calculated  to 
prevent  wafte.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  method  of  prepar- 
ing and  confuming  ftraw,  haulm,  Sec.  would  tend  confiderably  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  black  cattle  ;  and,  when  compared  with  the 
prefent  practice  of  treading  and  rotting  it  into  manure  of  a  poor 
quality,  mult  be  confidered  of  great  national  Importance.  Thus  the 
llraw,  &c.  Is  not  only  rendered  fit  for  the  fupport  of  live  ftock  ;  but, 
by  being  digefted,  and  paifed  through  their  bodies,  It  mufl  become 
a  much  more  highly  enriched  manure,  than  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
treading  and  rotting.  ' 

This  doftrlne  is  certainly  queftionable.  Query,  What  fup» 
ports  the  animal  ?  Are  not  the  fined  parts  of  the  ftraw  ap- 
propriated to  that  purpofe,  while  the  inferior  or  feculent  part 
is  thrown  off  for  dung  ?  It  is  very  certain,  that  a  quantity  of 
ftraw  eaten,  afTifts  to  ferment  the  rem.iinder  ;  but  if  all  the 
ftraw  in  the  kingdom  were  cut  into  chaff,  and  paifed  through 
the  inteftines  of  an  animal,  we  believe  chat  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  dung  would  be  greatly  curtailed. 

Mr  IVIiddleton  very  juftly  is  of  opinion,  that  improvements 
are  executed  at  let's  expence  by  farmers,  than  by  proprietors  ; 
and  rjcommends,  as  the  beft  mode  of  letting  lands,  that  the 
landlord  (liould  gv*.nt  leafes,  proportioning  the  rent  and  dura- 
tion of  the  leafe,  to  the  narure  and  fuppofed  expence  of  the 
intended  improvements.  We  join  him  in  opinion,  that  this 
mode  would  render  complete  juftice  to  the  ir.terefts,  and 
promote  the  advantage,  ct  brth  parties. 

VOL.  I.  NO.  I.  F  Upon 
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Upon  the  fubjeft  of  Paring  and  Burnings  our  opinions  are 
not  very  different  from  thofe  entertained  by  Mr  Middfeton. 
We  are  aware  that  thofe  who  have  made  chemical  fcience 
their  ftudy,  do  almoft  unanimouily  condemn  the  practice, 
while  the  generality  of  profeflional  hufbandmen  as  eagerly 
maintain  its  utility.  If  Hounflow-heath,  Finchley-ccmmon, 
or  other  waftes,  were  to  be  put  in  a  flate  of  aration,  we  know 
of  no  method  fo  eiFeclual  as  to  pare  and  burn  them,  in  the 
firft  inftance ;  but,  upon  the  other  grafs  lands  of  Middlefex, 
we  confider  fuch  an  operation  as  wholly  unnecelTary. 

Upon  the  fubje£t  of  Irrigation,  our  author  fpeaks  rather  in 
too  high  terms.  After  ftating  the  advantages  attending  this 
mode  of  improvement,  he  fays  : — 

*  Forty  acres  of  good  water  meadow  will  fupnort,  jn  the  greatcfl 
luxuriance,  ?oo  Wiltfliire  ewes  and  lambs  for  fix  weeks,  fjom  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  ift  of  May,  during  which  time  they  will 
improve  one  fliilllng  a  week,  or  pay  three  pounds  fifteen  fiUings  per 
acre,  at  a  time  of  ;^ear  when  all  other  farmers  are  diitreffed  for  a 
\ifax)i  of  food  for  their  ftock.  In  Middlefex,  it  would  ftill  be  more 
valuable,  as  five  pounds  worth  of  hay  might  be  mown  off  it  the  firfl 
Vi'eek  in  May. ' 

The  above  exceeds  any  thing  we  have  met  with  refpe£ling 
the  produce  of  grafs  land  ;  for  it  is  only  the  bed  meadow 
that  will  feed  5  ewes  and  lambs,  per  acre,  from  the  mj^dle 
to  the  I  ft  of  May  -,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  paftures  in 
the  kingdom  will  not  I'upport  near  fo  many. 

A  very  diftindl  account  is  given,  page  32S,  Sc  feq.  of  the 
manner  in  which  milk  cows  are  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  The  expence  per  week  is  ftated  at  7s.,  or  18I. 
4s.  per  atinuniy  and  the  produce  29I.  los.,  leaving  a  profit  of 
111.  6s.  per  cow  ;  but  this  includes  allowance  for  intereft  of 
(lock,  rent  of  buildings,  lolTes,  attendance,  and  all  other  ex- 
pences. 

The  dung  and  urine  of  flieep,  at  20  miles  or  more  from 
London,  is  ftated  to  be  worth  about  5s.  per  head  per  annum y 
which,  in  many  cafcs,  is  more  than  tlie  rent  of  the  land. 
Mr  Middleton  deals  too  much  in  calculations  of  this  kind, 
and  appears  to  build  them  more  upon  conjedlure  than  expe- 
riment. His  obfervations  upon  the  fheep  Itock  in  South  Bri- 
tain, are  given  in  the  fame  m.anner,  and  feem  to  have  been 
more  the  refult  of  information  than  obfervation. 

The  fedlion  concerning  horfes,  and  their  ufe  in  huft^andry, 
compared  with  oxen,  contains  much  valuable  matter.  The 
mode  of  feeding  farnt-horfes  is  amply  detailed,  and  the  expence 
per  annum  faid  to  be  35I.  Mr  Middleton.  is  inimical  to  work- 
ing 
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ingoxen,  and  gives  folid  and  fubdantial  reafons  for  preferring 
horfes  in  carrying  on  farm  work.     It  appears,  that  no  more  ' 
than  13  oxen  are  wrought  in  the  whole  county;  which   is  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  eftimation  in  which  thefe  animals  are 
liiijd  by  the  Mlddlefex  farmer. 

Public  houfes  are  dated  to  be  more  ruinous  to  the  lower 
orders  of  focicny,  than  all  other  evils  put  together.  One  reafon 
given  for  their  increafe  is,  that  fo  many  brewers  and  dillillers 
are  in  the  commilTion  of  the  peace. 

That  public  houfes  or  dram  ihops  are  dcftruftive  of  morals, 
and  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  fociety,  is  a  point  upon  which 
tliere  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion;  but  that  their  increafe 
is  owing  to  the  numbers  of  brewers  and  dillillers  being  in  the 
commidion  of  the  peace,  we  deny.  The  far-fetched  and  ill- 
founded  obfervation  of  the  man  whofe  earnings  amount  only 
to  9s.  per  week,  bringing  home  a  fliilling  more  at  the  end  of 
it  than  the  pcrfon  who  earns  I2s.,  does  not  carry  convi6liou 
along  with  it.  We  fhould  be  glad  to  inquire,  what  tie  of 
virtue,  or  fenfe  of  duty,  could  influence  the  one,  more  than 
4he  other.  The  temptation  to  both  is  the  fame;  and  were  we 
only  to  reafon  upon  the  fubjecl,  we  would  fay,  that  the  perfon 
who  had  the  fmalleft  income,  with  a  large  family  to  fupport, 
would  be  the  firll  to  diflipate  a  part  of  it,  in  order  to  drcwn 
care.  Much  of  what  is  faid  on  this  fubjecl,  can  be  confidered 
only  as  declamation. 

The  rifible  faculties  are  not  a  little  excited,  when  we  obferve 
cur  author  recommending^  milk  and  water  to  the  labourers, 
inftead  of  malt  liquor.  A  hundred  tJioufand  volumes  would  not 
fonvince  an  Engiifliniiin,  that  the  former  is  a  better  beverage 
for  allaying  his  third,  and  enabling  him  to  perform  his  work, 
than  ale  and  porter.  A  manufcript  paper  of  Sir  William 
Pulteney's  is  likewife  quoted,  wherein  the  worthy  Baronet 
recommends  vinegar  and  water  as  an  excellent  fubdituce  for 
other  liquors.  We  are  fearful  that  the  obdinacy  of  this  clals 
of  people  will  prevent  thofe  falutary  advices  from  being  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  that  they  will  rather  take  their  hazard  of  receiv- 
ing mifchief  from  fermented  liquc-s,  than  give  up  tlie  ufe  of 
tliem  for  any  of  the  fubftitutes  propofed. 

After  mentioning  the  price  of  provifions,  which  are  gene- 
rally as  low  in  London  as  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  Mr  Mid- 
dleton  calculates,  that  each  inhabitant  of  the  county,  young  anvd 
old,  confumes  30  llones  and  a  half  (of  8  lib.  each)  of  animal 
food,  8  bulhels  of  wheat,  and  1  ton  of  vegetables,  per  annum. 
As  for  malt  liquors,  the  quantity  faid  to  be  drunk  by  the. 
i.ower  ranks,  is  adouilhing.     Take  his  own  words  for  it- 

F  z  *  There 
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*  There  are  fome  perfons  wlio  do  not  drink  malt  liquor  at  all  ; 
moft  people  of  fortune  and  fafhion  drink  it  very  fparingly  ;  while 
great  numbers  of  the  lower  orders,  particularly  coalheaver?,  anchor- 
fnniths,  porters,  &c.  drink  it  to  great  excefs,  even,  it  Is  fuppofed, 
to  the  amount  of  five  hundred,  or  one  thoufand  gallons  a  year  each. 
^TJpon  the  whole,  I  apprehend  the  quantity  of  malt  liquor  confumed 
in  the  county,  would  almoft  average  a  hundred  gallons  per  head  of 
all  ages  and  conditions.  ' 

One  thoufand  gallons  per  annum,  is  nearly,  on  an  average, 
about  14  bottles  of  ale  or  porter  per  day,  and  is  almoft  equal 
to  what  is  pafTed  through  many  drains,  made  to  carry  off  the 
faperabundant  moifiure  from  the  earth. 

In  another  part  of  the  work,  when  treathig  of  vi6tualling 
houfes,  Mr  Middleton  fuppofes,  '  that  upwards  of  three 
millions  of  money  are  expended  by  the  labouring  people,  upon 
ale,  porter,  gin,  and  compounds,  which  is  25I.  per  family  of 
that  defcription  of  perfons. '  If  wages,  on  an  average,  be  i2s. 
per  week,  the  amount  per  ann.  is  32I.  4s.,  which  leaves  only 
7I.  4s.  for  purchafing  bread,  butcher  meat,  vegetables,  and 
clothes !  t^ 

The  different  public  markets  in  London  are  well  dcfcribed, 
though  it  appears  the  Lord  Maj'or  (Watfon)  affedled  want  of 
knowledge  when  applied  to  for  information.  Accounts  taken 
from  the  Cuftomhoufe  books  are  likewife  given  ;  which  {how, 
in  a  clear  light,  the  different  quantities  of  corn  imported  into, 
and  exported  from  London  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Mr  Middleton  fuggcfts,  that  it  would  be  an  ufeful  meafure  to 
licenfe  and  fwear  the  Smithfield  falefmen  ;  and  likewife,  that 
they  fhould  be  obliged  to  find  fecurity  for  faithfully  executing 
their  officie.  The  latter  might  prove  of  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  but  if  a  perfon  is  determined  to  play  the  rogue,  liceafing 
and  fwearing  will  hardly  prevent  him. 

When  treating  of  ManufaBures^  Mr  Middleton,  with  great 
propriety,  ranks  Agriculture  in  the  higheft  clafs.  He  ftates 
the  farming  capital  in  South  Britain  at  5I.  per  acre,  or  200 
millions,  and  that  the  annual  produce  is  65I.  per  cent,  or  139 
millions.  From  thence  he  deduces,  that  agriculture  muft  be 
allowed  to  furpafs  all  other  manufadlures  that  can  be  brought 
into  competition,  not  only  as  to  the  grofs  amount,  but  alfo  as 
to  its  fuperior  ufefulnefs. 

We  perfeftly  agree  with  Mr  Middleton  in  his  conclufions, 
but  differ  widely  from  the  premifes  he  affumes.  In  the  firjl 
place,  we  do  not  confider  the  quantity  of  arable  land  in  South 
Britain  to  be  fo  great  as  he  ftates  it ;  and  we  apprehend  the 
commons  and  waftes  to  be  more  extenfive.  In  the  fecond 
place,  no  agrictltural  capital  is  required  for  the  land  occupied 
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by  roads,  woods,  hedge-rows, and  water, or  as  pleafur.e  j^round  j 
and  thefe,  by  his  own  computation,  amount  nearly  to  four  mil- 
lions of  acres.  If  we  add  the  commons  and  waltes,  which, 
in  fome  counties,  are  one  fourth,  and  even,  in  Middkfex,  are 
one  tenth,  of  the  whole  land,  and  which  rcqtiire  a  very  trif- 
ling flock,  it  will  be  found,  that  agricultural  capital  is  moftly 
laid  on  about  20  millions  of  acres,  and  that  the  amount  of 
this  capital  will  not  much  exceed  one  half  of  what  is  here  com- 
puted. We  fufpe£l  much,  that  Mr  Middleton  led  the  Premier 
aftray,  when  he  founded  upon  his  calculations.  Political  a- 
rithmetic  is  a  deceiving  fcience.  The  firfl  figure  is  ufually 
drawn  from  an  hypothefis,  and  the  fmalleft  error  at  the  out- 
fet  renders  the  whole  calculation  delufive  and  fallacious. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  next  chapter  (viz.  the  17th,  and 
entitled  Mifcellaneous  Obfervations)  may  be  termed  a  molt 
ingenious  romance;  and  we  give  the  author  great  credit  for  the 
fertility  of  his  imagination.  The  fedion  concerning  the  de- 
predations committed  upon  the  farmer's  property,  by  game  and  . 
vermin,  exceeds  any  thing  we  ever  faw  in  the  calculation  line. 
A  very  fair  and  well  v/ritten  account  is  made  out,  and  figures 
are  ufed  to  prove,  that  the  farmer  fuftains  an  annual  lots  of 
ten  millions,  from  moles,  mice,  fparrows,  rooks,  magpies.  Sec. 
If  we  add  to  this  another  lofs,  being  4s.  per  acre  on  all  the  land 
in  England,  which  the  author  computes  is  fuftained  from  thiev- 
ing, &c.  it  will  appear,  that  nearly  twenty  millions  Sterling  is 
the  total  amount  of  the  damage  fuftained  by  the  landed  intereft 
annually.  After  this,  who  will  fay  that  farming  is  a  good 
trade  ?  or  rather,  who  will  not  be  furprifcd  that  the  whole  of 
the  farmers  of  the  kingdom  have  not  long  ago  been  ruined  i 

The  attempt  to  eftimate  the  quantity  of  arable  land  in 
South  Britain  has  merit ;  but,  from  a  deficiency  of  fa£l:s,  it 
proves  little.  For  inilance,  the  fuppofed  extent  of  arable 
land  is  firft  ufed  to  afcert^in  the  number  of  horfes  employ^ 
ed  in  agriculture  ;  and  the  quantity  of  corn  neceflary  for 
fupporting  thefe  horfes,  is  then  brought  as  a  proof  of  the 
number  of  acres  of  arable  land  ;  vyhich  is  certainly  a  molt 
ingenious  mode  of  calculation. 

Our  author  thinks,  that  one  fifth  of  the  arable  land  in  Eng- 
land is  every  year  under  fummer- fallow,  or  in  a  non-produc- 
tive ftate  ;  but  we  are  confident  he  is  miftaken  in  this  opi- 
nion, and  that  the  quantity  is  not  fo  extenfive  by  one  halt- 
In  feveral  counties,  there  is  fcarcely  fuch  a  thing  as  plain  fal- 
low ;  and,  unlefs  it  be  upon  the  common  fields,  fuch  fal- 
jows  are  much  lefs  frequent  than  formerly.  Even  in  the  moll 
of  places  where  the  tenant  is  taken  bound  to  have  one  tallo\y 
for  two  crops  of  corn,  turnips  are   lak  n   ia   its  place.     h\- 
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{lead,  tliercfore,  of  two  millions  eight  hundred  thoufan  J  acres, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  there  are  not  one  jnillion  of  acres 
of  plain  fallow  in  all  England. 

Under  Chap.  i8.  {Me.ws  of  Improvemetit)  the  number  of 
lawyers,  who  pradife  in  the  feveral  courts,  arc  dated  to  be 
feven  thoufaud  and  forty  !  We  believe  this  is  the  firll  time 
that  this  learned  and  refpe£lable  profe  fllon  was  ever  clafTed 
aniongd  the  means  of  improvement;  though  gaols ajid  houfes 
cf  corredliion  (the  number  of  which  are  alfo  detailed)  may 
very  properly  come  under  that  defcription. 

A  variety  of  quotations  are  given  from  Colquhoun'sTreatife 
on  the  Police  of  London,  which,  wc  hope,  for  the  credit  of 
its  inhabitants,  contain  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  the  capital,  and  its  vicinity.  It  is  mentioned, 
that  115,000,  or  nearly  one  fifth,  are  perfons  whofc  piirfults 
are  either  criminal,  illegal,  or  immoral ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  every  fifth  perfoa  deferves  the  gallows.  If  fuch  things 
are  true,  the  fair  inference  would  be,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  a  police  in  the  county  of  Middlefex  ;  or,  liow  could 
the  daring  offences  mentioned  in  this  work  be  committed 
with  fuch  Impunity  .'' 

It  gave  us  furprife  to  notice  a  kind  of  comparifon,  p.  480, 
between  the  Middlefex  hufbandry  and  that  of  fome  other 
counties,  wherein  the  author  concludes  with  a  fiourilh  in  fa- 
vour of  the  former.     He  fays — 

*  There  is  not  any  land  in  Middlefex,  (the  comn>ons  excepted), 
from  the  well  protefted  and  healthy  copfes  at  Rifdip,  to  tliofe  won- 
ders of  their  kind,  the  gardens  at  the  Nent-hcufes,  but  what  is  cul- 
tivated, and,  for  the  moil  part,  raifcd  to  an  ailonilhing  degree  of 
fertility. ' 

How  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  accounts  prcvioufly 
given  of  the  farm-management  of  the  didri^t  .''  The  farmers 
were  faid  to  be  unprovided  with  proper  ploughs;  the  fervants 
cculd  not  held,  nor  the  artificers  repair  them  ;  thz  lower  ranks 
did  little  but  pilfer  and  dfink;  and  the  higher  mnks  were  inat- 
tentive to  the  management  of  their  eltaten.  This  is  the  fub- 
dante  of  what  is  faid  concerning  thefe  matters,  and  -probably 
it  is  jud  :— But  can  the  husbandry  of  Middlefex  be  confidered, 
as  pcrfecl,  if  it  is  defcQive  in  every  point  leading  to  perfec- 
tion ?  Ceiifure  is  either  improperly  applied  in  the  one  cafe, 
or  onmerlted  compliments  bedowed  in  the  other. 

As'many  objects  are  embraced  in  this  furvcy,  which  will 
likely  be  neglefted  in  others, 'we  have  devoted  a  larger  fpace 
of  cur  pamphlet  to  the.  taft:  of  reviewing  it,  than,  in  ordinary 
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cafes,  can  be  fpared  to  works  of  the  like  kind.  We  have  dated 
our  fentiments,  with  candour  and  freedom,  upon  the  different 
articles  of  rural  and  political  economy;  and,  in  pointing  out 
the  errors  of  the  author,  have  adled  under  the  imprefhon,  that 
we  were  thereby  benefiting  the  public,  and  affording  him  the 
means  of  corre£ling  thefe  defeats,  when  the. work  comes  to 
a  fecond  edition,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  foon  happen. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  furvey  of  Middlefex  may  be  read  witli 
pleafure,  as  it  contains  much  important  inforiDation,  though 
rather  arranged  in  a  defuUory  manner.  Though  we  have  not 
objected  to  the  great  mafs  of  political  arithmetic  which  the 
author  has  introduced,  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  he 
would  have  been  more  correct,  probably  as  ufeful,  and  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  as  much  applaufe,  had  he  fimply  confined 
himfelf  to  a  detail  of  the  agriculture  of  Middlefex,  with  ob- 
fervations  on  the  means  of  its  improvement.  N. 

Art.  II. — General  View   of  the  Agriculture   of  the   Cot/nty  of  [ 
Nottingham,  with  Ohfervatlons  on  the  Means  of  its  Im- 
provement.    Drawn  up  for  the  confideration  of  the  Board  of  A- 
griculture  and  Internal  Imprcvement.     By   Robert   Lowe 
Efq.     Nicol,  ^c.  London;   Creech,  Edinburgh. 

The  different  furveys  of  this  kingdom,  publifhed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  though  drawn  up  agree- 
able to  an  uniform  plan,  prove,  in  a  mod  convincing  way,  that 
the  fcheme  propofed  to  be  adopted  for  detailing  the  hufbandry 
of  Great  Britain,  isnot  perfect,  becaufe  it  Is  uniform,  and  that 
their  value  and  importance  muft  neceffarily  depend  upon  the 
abilicles  of  the  furveyor,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  dif- 
charges  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  fome  of  thefe  works,  we 
obferve  very  ufeful  information,  refpe£ting  the  prefent  Hate  of 
hufbandry  in  the  diftrict  defcribed;  while  the  obfervations  upon 
the  means  of  exciting  and  accomplifhing  further  improve- 
ments, (which  is  certainly  the  main  delign  of  the  publication), 
are  negle£ued  and  paffed  over.  Others,  again,  ufe  fadts  in  the 
manner  fome  clergymen  do  a  text,  and  extend  their  obferva- 
tions to  a  greater  length  than  may  be  deemed  confiitent  with 
the  natui-e  of  the  publication.  The  latter  fland  a  chance, 
however,  of  being  more  acceptable  to  the.  public  ;  for  this 
mode  admits  fuUfcope  to  the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  fur- 
veyor, and  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
knowledge  upon  almofl  every  branch  of  rural  affairs. 

The  work  under  confideration  may  be  claffed  amongft  thofe 
lirft  mentioned ;  and  Mr  Lowe,  in  a  preliminary  obfew.ition, 
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acknowleges  that  his  intentions  were  "  only  to  (late,  as  far 
as  came  within  his  knowledge,  tlie  ufual  couife  of  hufbandry, 
the  new  praiSlices  introduced,  and  fuch  improvements  as  fug- 
geftcd  themfelves  to  him,  without  pretending  to  enter  deep 
into  fcicntlfic  difquifition  on  the  uibje<Sl:  of  political  regula- 
tion, which  the  reader  therefore  mull  cxpccl  to  be  but  flightly 
touched  upon. "  This  obfervation  appears  to  have  guided  him 
in  the  execution  of  the  work  •,  for,  while  we  perufe  a  plain, 
and,  we  believe,  a  very  faithful  dcfcription  of  the  prefent  ftatc 
of  hufbandry  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  the  means  of  ac- 
compliflung  future  improvements,  or  of  removing  obftacles, 
are  only  {lightly  noticed. 

The  climate  of  this  diftnft  is  defcribed  to  be  dry,  and  the 
harvefh  generally  early  ;  circumllances  of  the  firil  importance, 
and  which  afFed:  the  value  of  the  land  much  more  than  is  ufu- 
ally  fuppofed.  In  point  of  foil,  Mr  Lowe  divides  the  county 
into  three  diltri£t3  :  ift,  fand  or  gravel ;» 2d,  clay;  3d,  limc- 
ftone  and  coal  land  :  And  thefe  he  afterwards  fubdivides  into 
fmaller  portions,  fo  as  the  fubje6l  may  be  fully  comprehended. 
We  have  always  accouiited  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  prefent 
an  accurate  view  of  the  foil  •,  which  is  fo  variable  in  mofl  coun- 
ties, and  many  of  thofe  varieties  approaching  one  another  fo 
nearly,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  give  a  map  or  defcription 
of  thofe  particulars,  without  unavoidably  falling  into  error. 

In  the  chapter  upon  the  adtivation  of  arable  lav.dy  and  the 
rotation  of  crops,  the  author  mentions,  that  "  the  introdu6lion 
of  turnips  was  of  great  im.portance  in  enfuring  a  good  crop  of 
barley,  after  being  fed  off  with  Iheep  \  but  that,  till  within  thefe. 
few  years,  it  was  not  ufual  to  lay  down  with  feeds. "  He  adds, 
**  that  the  culture  of  a  break,  well  managed,  may  be  ftated  to 
be — Break  up  for,  ift,  turnips,  laying  ten  quarters  of  lime  on 
an  acre  ;  2d,  barley  •,  3d,  rye,  fometimes  wheat  •,  4th,  oats, 
witli  feeds  *,  i.  e.  white  clover  and  rye-grafs,  which  are  mown 
for  hay,  and  then  thrown  open. "  We  may  readily  fuppofe 
that  this  rotation  will  not  be  viewed  by  many  farmers  as  a  ju- 
dicious one.  The  fa6t  is,  it  is  certainly  as  bad  a  courfe  for 
turnip  land  as  ca;i  be  pra£tifed ;  but  we  mufl  remark,  that  this 
is  only  followed  on  the  forefl  breaks,  where  it  has  been  an 
immemorial  cuftom  for  the  inhabitants  of  townfhips  to  take 
up  temporary  enclofures,  and  keep  them  in  tillage  for  five  or 
fix  years. 

Skegs  are  mentioned  in  this  chapter.    Query,  What  kind  of 

grain  are  they  ?    A  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  bids  us  turn  to 

the  Appendix ;  but,  upon  confulting  the  place  referred  to,  v/e 

deceive  no  other  anf\ver_,  than  that  they  are  Skegs  3  or,  in  other 
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words,  that  they  appear  to  be  the  Avena  Stipiformi's  of  Lin- 
naeus. Our  author  Ihould  have  attended  that  he  was  writing 
for  farmers,  and  not  for  botanifts. 

But  the  greateft  improvement  on  foreft  lands  is,  where  they 
are  permanently  enclofed.  We  extrafl,  with  much  fatisfac- 
tion,  what  is  ftated  concerning  the  Duke  of  Newcallle's  im- 
provements on  the  land  at  Clumber-park,  v/hich  originally  was 
^  mean  heathy  foil. — 

*  Amongft  thefe,  deferves  to  be  named,  in  the  firft  place,  Clum- 
ber-park, belonging  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcaflle,  between 
ten  and  eleven  miles  round,  and  containing  in  the  whole  about  4000 
acres,  v/hich  may  be  faid  to  be  a  new  creation  within  thefe  thirty 
years  :  at  which  time  it  was  a  black  heath,  full  of  rabbits,  having 
a  narrow  river  running  through  it,  with  a  fmally  boggy  c.lofe  or  two. 
But  now,  befides  a  magnificent  manfion,  and  noble  lake  and  river, 
with  extenfive  plantations,  which  will  be  particularly  noticed  here* 
after,  above  2000  acres  are  brought  into  a  regular  and  excellent 
courfe  of  tillage  ;^  maintaining,  at  the  fame  time,  between  three  and 
four  thoufand  flieep,  and  are  all  in  hi_s  Grace's  own  occupation. 

'  The  following  courfts  and  pra6tices  of  hufbandry,  ufed  in  Clum- 
ber-park, were  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  Birket,  his  Grace's  farm- 
er, a  very  aftive  and  intelligent  perfon. 

*  On  the  hejl  Land. — Firft  year,  turnips  ;  fecond,  barley  ;  third, 
clover  ;  fourth,  wheat ;  fiftli,  turnips  ;  fixth,  barley  ;  feventh,  feed  ; 
which  lye  from  five  to  fix  years. 

'  On  had  Land. — Firft,  turnips  ;  fecond,  oats,  with  feeds,  which 
lye  as  before.  The  whins  are  ftubbed  conftantly,  to  hinder  his  being 
obliged  to  break  up  fooner.  He  keeps  a  year's  ftock  of  dung  be- 
fore hand,  and  lays  it  on  for  turnips  in  autumn,  ploughing  diredly. 
He  harrows  and  gets  out  the  twitch,  (called  In  fome  counties  couch 
grafs)  as  ufual  In  the  Spring.  He  lays  two  chalders,  or  eight  quar- 
ters of  lime  an  acre  for  turnips,  but  never  alter  In  that  gourfe.  ' 

The  following  paflage  on  the  culture  of  roota  baga^  or 
Swedilh  turnip,  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. — 

*  The  roota  baga,  or  Swedlfli  turnip,  is  now  cultivated  by  a 
few  farmers  in  this  diftrift.  It  appears  to  be  i'uperlor  to  the  com- 
mon turnip  In  many  refpcCts,  particularly  in  hardinefs,  as  it  itood 
the  lall  ftvere  Winter  without  the  lealf  Injury.  It  is  ate  with 
gveedinefs  by  all  animals,  froin  the  horfe  to  the  fwine.  Sheep 
prefer  it  to  all  others  ;  but  the  material  advantage  that  has  been 
made  of  it,  Is  the  fubftltuting  It  for  corn  in  the  food  of  draugli^ 
liorfcs ;  in  which  it  has  been  found  to  anfwer  the  wlih  of  every 
ptrfon  who  has  yet  tried  It.  The  turnips  are  pur  into  a  tub  or 
barrel,    and    cut   {null   wiih  :^,u  iiillriju'icni  like  an    liye,    vt'ith  the 
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blade  put  perpendicularly  into  tiie  fliaft  ;  a  man  will  cut  in  one  hour 
as  much  as  fix  horfes  can  eat  in  twenty-four.  The  tops  and  bottoms 
are  previoufly  cut  off,  and  given  to  the  pigs.  Horfes,  that  are  hard- 
•\vorked,  look  full  as  well  when  fed  with  this  turnip,  and  very  little 
bay,  as  they  formerly  did  when  very  high  fed  with  corn.  The  Swe- 
dish turnip  Ihould  be  fowed  tzv'ty,  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  loth 
of  June.  ' 

The  following  information  on  the  culture  of  the  roota  baga, 
is  given  by  J.  Daiken,  Efq.  of  Nottingham:— 

*  Mr  Daiken,  f  about  the  tenth  of  May  1794,  ^o^ed  about  four 
acres  with  the  feed  of  roota  baga,  about  2  lb.  per  acre,  on  good 
fand  land,  worth  twenty  fhilhngg  an  acre,  manured  as  for  turnips, 
and  having  been  ploughed  four  or  five  times  ;  the  reft  of  the  field, 
to  the  amount  of  nine  acres  in  all,  with  comon  turnip,  and  turnip- 
rooted  cabbage,  all  broad-caft.  They  were  not  tranfplanted,  but 
hoed  out  nine  inches  afunder,  at  three  hoeings,  at  feveu  Tnillings  and 
lixpcjice  an  acre  ;  no  other  culture.  In  November,  began  to  ufe 
them  for  horfes,  giving  at  firft  clover  and  rye-grafs — hay,  oat-;,  and 
beans  ;  but  finding  that  the  horfes  did  well  upon  them,  left  off  all 
corn,  and  continued  them  on  hay,  and  the  roots  only  ;  fiftern  were 
thus  fed  for  about  two  months,  were  conftantly  hard  worked,  and 
preferved  themielves  in  very  good  condition.  Mr  Daiken  is  fo  well 
convinced,  that  in  this  application  they  were  wurth  thirty  pounds 
an  acre,  that  he  would  in  future,  if  he  could  not  get  them  other- 
wife,  rather  give  that  fum  per  acre  for  one  or  two  acres,  than  not 
have  them  for  this  ufe.  They  loft  their  leaves  entirely  when  the 
froft  fet  in  ;  but  the  roots  were  not  the  leaft  aflfeded,  though  the 
common  turnips  in  the  fame  field  were  totally  detlroycd.  Paffengers 
pafiing  through  the  field  cut  holes  In  them,  which  did  not  let  the 
froft  injure  them,  nor  were  thofe  hurt  which  were  damaged  by  cattle 
biting  them.  Some  came  to  the  weight  of  16  lb.,  and  Mr  Daiken 
thinks  the  average  of  the  crop  8  lb.,  and  much  to  exceed  in  tonnage 
per  acre  commen  turnips. 

*  Mr  Daiken  gave  them  alfo  to  hogs,  cattle  and  fhcep.  Tiiey  arc 
excellent  for  hogs  ;  and  Iheep  being  let  into  the  field  before  the  com- 
mon turnips  were  deftroyed,  gavefo  decided  a  preference  to  the  roota 
baga,  that  tliey  would  not  fettle  on  thecommon  turnips,  while  the 
others  were  to  be  liad. 

«  The  method  of  giving  them  to  horfes-,  Is  to  cut  off  the  top-root, 
to  wafti  them,  and  to  cut  them  roughly  with  a  perpendicular  hoe, 
and  then  given  direftly,  without  keeping  them  to  dry.  The  hor- 
fes ate  them  with  avidity,  and  feemed  even  to  prefer  them  to 
corn.  Their  qualities  appear  to  be  fingular,  as  they  bind  horfes 
inftead  of  relaxing  them,  as  other  roots  do.  One  mare  was  kept 
entirely  upon  them  and   ftraw,   worked    every  day,   did  well,    and 
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never  looked  better  :  this  mare  was  more  bound  by  them  than  the  ' 
reft.  They  have  a  ftrong  efiedl  upon  making  the  coats  fine ;  and 
one  or  two  afFefted  by  the  greafe,  were  cur^d  by  them,  as  they  a6t 
as  a  ftrong  diuretic.  In  this  mode  of  application,  one  acre  main- 
tained fifteen  about  two  months  ;  and  Mr  Daiken  is  fo  well  con- 
'  vinced  of  the  utihty  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  many  of  his  neighbours, 
that  he  intends,  and  they  alfo,  to  increafe  the  cultivation  mnch. 

'  Mr  Daiken  fufpefcs  there  are  two  forts  of  the  roota  baga,  bc' 
caufe  feme,  upon  cutting,  are  white  within,  but  in  general  yellow ; 
otherwife  of  the  fame  external  appearaiice.  The  yellow  Is  the 
bell. '  -  ■ 

Mr  Lowe  is  very  particular  in  defcribing  the  Woods  and 
Plant aiiois  in  this  county,  and  tr^kes  up  more  than  one  fourth 
of  die  Survey,  or  one  fifth  of  the  whole  v/ork,  if  the  appendix 
is  included,  on  this  fubje£t.  This  is  a  branch  of  an  agricul- 
tural furvey  well  deferving  attention,  and  which,  perhaps,  has 
been  too  much  neglected  by  the  generality  of  fur\^eyors.  The 
climate  and  fori  of  this  county  appear  favourable  to  the  grow- 
ing of  timber  •,  and  v»'e  notice,  with  pleafure,  that  thxC  landed 
proprietors  do  not  negle6t  this  permanent  and  national  im- 
provement ;  which  we  hope,  from  what  was  mentioned  lafl 
feflion  of  Parliament  by  Sir  William  Dolben  and  Mr  Pierre- 
point,  will  in  futui'e  be  attended  to  in  every  enclofure  bill. 

It  appears  that  there  is  not  much  wafte  land  in  Nottingham- 
fhire,  and  that  what  remains'  is  chiefly  in  rabblt-v/arrens.  The 
ancient  Royal  forefl  of  Sherwood,  which  v/as  of  great  extent, 
may  now  be  confidered  as  wholly  disforefled  *,  for  the  foil  is 
underftood  to  have  been  granted  by  the  Crown  to  different 
lords  of  the  manor,  referving  only,  in  forell  language,  the 
ve}-t  and  venifony  or  trees  and  deer,  v/hich  laft  is  now  entirely 
extirpated. 

The  ufe  of  Ihne  is  very  imperieclly  underRood  in  this  coun- 
ty. One  gentleman  conliders  lime  as  hurtful  without  farm- 
yard manure.  Another  has  laid  from  i  to  as  far  as  20  ciial- 
ders,  or  640  bufhels,  on  an  acre  of  coid  clay  foil,  and  found 
no  benefit  whatever.  A  third  limed  part  of  a  red  clayey  lo^m, 
and  dtmged  the  whole,  but  faw  no  difference  in  the  crop  j  and 
where  the  heaps  v.^ere  laid,  nothing  has  grov»'n  fince.  From 
thefe  particulars,  Mr  Lowe  concludes  that  the  benefit  of  lime 
on  clays  is  not  fully  eftablilhed. 

We  have  often  remarked,  that  lime  has,  in  many  inftances, 
been  ufed  at  random,  no  inquiry  being  made,  nor  attention 
paid,  to  the  condition  of  the  foil,  whether  it  has  been  over- 
cropped and  worn  out,  or  has  lately  been  refrefhed  with  grafs, 
or  enriched  by  dung.     From  inattention  to  tJiefe  particulars, 
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and  erroneoufly  confidering  lime  as  a  manure,  in  place  of  a 
ftimulus,  much  money  has  been  unneceflarily  expended  upon 
this  article,  and  many  attempts  to  improve,  rendered  unfuc- 
cefsful. 

One  gentleman  has  been  rather  more  fortunate  than  his 
neighbours  •,  for  an  experiment  upon  a  clay  field,  with  him, 
turned  out  well.  But,  mark  the  extent  of  his  experiment.  He 
thinks  it  of  as  much  ufe  the  fecond  year  as  the  firft,  and  even 
of  fervice  the  third  !  We  would  fay,  in  anfwer  to  this,  that 
it  is  of  more  fervice  the  fecond  year  than  the  firft,  being  then 
intimately  mixed  with  the  foil;  and  that  its  efFedls,  under  a 
proper  fyftem  of  management,  will  remain  undiminifhed  for 
nine  or  twelve  years,  and  will  be  of  ufe  for  a  great  deal  more. 
No  doubt,  by  applying  the  whip  and  the  fpur,  it  may  be 
wrought  out  earlier,  but  this  will  only  happen  where  impro- 
per farming  is  pracllfed.  A  very  fenfible  paper  from  the  Re- 
verend Dr  Coke  of  Brookhill,  clofes  this  article,  which  de- 
ferves  the  attention  of  the  Nottingham  farmers. 

Paring  and  Burning  does  not  feem  a  favourite  pra£lice  with 
Mr  Lowe,  nor  is  it  with  us,  but  under  certain  circumftances. 
When  tough  coarfe  fward  is  firft  broken  up,  no  operation  is 
equal  to  paring  and  burning,  for  bringing  the  land  into  fuf- 
ficient  culture.  Without  doubt,  under  good  management,  no 
coarfe  fward  fiiould  be  fufFered  j  but  before  the  whole  king- 
dom is  brought  into  proper  order,  we  cannot  join  with  thofe 
who  indifcriminately  condemn  paring  and  burning. 

Mr  Lowe  thinks  weeding  is  not  fufficiently  attended  to, 
particularly  in  the  clays,  v/here  very  foul  crops  are  to  be  feen. 
He  feems  to  recommend  the  Bedfordlhire  way  of  weeding 
beans  with  (lieep,  which  is  a  moft  flovenly  cuftom.  Sheep 
may  keep  down  the  couch  and  annuals  when  the  beans  are 
young,  without  doing  material  damage  •,  but,  after  the  crops 
get  to  any  length,  they  muft  be  injured  and  broke  over  by  the 
ilieep  -,  and,  what  is  worfe,  the  roots  of  the  couch  being  firm 
in  the  ground,  and  not  prevloufly  loofed  by  the  horfe  or  hand 
hoe,  muft,  by  the  time  the  flieep  are  removed,  have  acquired 
fuch  ftrength,  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  afterward|  extir- 
pated. 

Our  author's  opinion  concerning  the  Cornmutathon  of  Tithes 
is  rather  novel.  He  objects  to  that  meafure,  becaufe  he  thinks 
it  would  increafe  the  burden  upon  the  landed  property.  We 
Ihall  quote  his  own  words — 

*  But  what  weighs  moft  with  me  is,  that  in  this,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, moft  other  counties,  more  tithes  are  paid  by  compofition 
ihan  In  kind.     Thefe  compofitions,  ffom  the  defire  of  clergymen 

to 
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to  live  well  with  their  parifliioners,  and  partly  perhaps  from  habit, 
are  milch  lower  than  the  real  value  of  the  tithe.  If,  therefore,  a 
general  compenfation  is  to  be  fixed  by  law,  which  mull  nectflarily 
be  by  underftanding  perfons  upon  oath,  I  apprehend  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  occupiers  would,  inilead  of  being  relieved,  find 
themfelves  charged  with  a  much  heavier  cxpence  than  before  ;  and, 
confequently,  inftead  of  a  general  fatistadtion,  a  general  complaint 
would  enfue.  ' 

The  chief  argument  which  operates  with  us  againft  tithes, 
is,  that  they  are  a  tax  upon  induftry,  operating  with  greater 
feverity  upon  the  a6live  and  induftrious,  than  upon  the  care- 
lefs  and  flovenly  hufbandman.  If  they  were  commuted,  this 
objeftion  is  at  once  removed  ;  for  the  burden  to  the  tenanc 
■u-ould  be  no  more  than  paying  a  part  of  his  rent  to  the  tithe- 
holder,  and  the  remainder  to  his  landlord.  To  the  farming 
intereft  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  upon 
■what  principles  they  are  commuted  ;  whether  at  their  full 
value,  at  a  half,  or  any  given  rate.  It  is  enough  that  they  are 
fixed.  When  that  is  accompliflied,  the  good  farmer  will  have 
no  partner  to  fhare  the  fruits  of  his  well-earned  labours.  If 
he  has  limed,  manured,  inclofed,  and  drained,  at  a  heavy  ex- 
pence,  and  thereby  doubled  his  crops,  no  man  will  have  a 
right  to  claim  a  tenth  fliare  of  the  produce  of  thofe  bene- 
ficial improvements.  In  a  word,  laying  afide  every  queftlori 
refpefting  the  origin  of  tithes,  the  right  of  impropriators  of 
all  defcriptions,  the  animofity  which  their  colle6lion  often 
occafions  j — we  fay,  laying  thefe  things  totally  out  of  view, 
that  a  tax,  which  mull  neceflarily  rife  or  fall  according  to  the 
exertions  of  the  perfon  who  has  to  pay,  or  the  difpofition  of 
him  who  is  to  receive  it,  mufl:  be  founded  upon  improper 
principles ;  and  that  few  meafures  of  legiflation  would  be 
more  conducive  to  the  internal  profperlty  of  the  country,  than 
a  valuation  and  commutation  of  tithes. 

This  work,  upon  the  whole,  though  rather  more  concife 
than  we  could  have  wiflied,  difplays  a  good  deal  of  knowledge 
in  the  fcience  of  Agriculture  ;  but  we  notice,  from  the  cor- 
refpondence,  that  the  author  has  been  ably  fupported  by  Sir 
Richard  Sutton,  Bart,  who  appears  to  have  taken  a  confider- 
able  deal  of  trouble  in  collecting  materials  for  his  information. 
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Art.  III.  Travels  through  the  United  Sates  of  North  Aitieri- 
ca,  the  Country  of  the  Iroquois,  and  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
years  I795>  1796,  i']()']i'tvith  an  Authentic  Account  of  Low- 
er Canadii ;  by  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  Lian- 
couRT.    FoL  I.  ^larto^  650  pages.    London,  Philips,  iufc. 

Since  tlie  reparation  of  the  United  States  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, a  variety  of  publications  have  ifTued  from  the  prefs, 
defcr4bing  the  foil,  climate,  and  agriculture  of  America  j  but 
none  of  them,  wlilth  have  come  under  our  infpe£lion,  deferve 
to  be  compared  with  the  enlightened  and  circumftantial  work 
i!Ow  before  us.  Influenced  by  liberal  principles,  and  guided 
by  a  ileady  and  capacious  mind,  the  noble  author  has  detailed 
his  travels  with  fuch  prccifion  and  ability,  that  the  public  can- 
not fail  to  receive  the  highcfl  gratification  from  the  intelligent 
information  he  communicates. 

The  caufes  which  induced  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault 
laancourt  to  leave  his  native  country,  are  well  known,  and  re- 
flect the  higheft  honour  upon  his  charatler.  A  fteady  friend 
to  rational  liberty,  he  warmly  fupported  the  reformation  of  the 
old  French  government,  and  took  an  a£live  part  in  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the.National  AfTembly,  in  conjunction  with  ma- 
ny other  eminent  perfons,  who,  like  him,  experienced  a  bad 
reward.  When  obliged,  after  the  affair  of  the  18th  Auguft, 
to  emigrate  from  France,  he  employed  his  time  and  abilities 
in  a  fuperior  way  to  moft  of  his  brethren.  The  native  benig- 
nity of  his  temper,  and  love  of  his  country,  restrained  him 
from  joining  in  the  meafures  ufed  for  reftoring  the  old  govern- 
ment ;  and  occafioned  him  to  travel  into  other  countries,  as 
a  mean  of  inflructing  himfelf,  and  benefiting  mankind. 

At  an  early  period,  his  Grace  was  fond  of  agricultural  pur- 
fuits  ;  and,  when  our  countryman  Mr  Arthur  Young  vifited 
France,  for  the  purpofe  of  afccrtaining  the  ftate  of  hufbandry 
in  that  country,  he  was  received  at  Liancourt  with  open 
arms.  Tliefe  two  celebrated  perfonages  were  equally  fond  of 
one  another's  company;  the  Duke  being  as  eager  to  receive 
information  concerning  the  rural  economy  of  Great  Britain, 
as  to  communicate  particulars  refpecling  that  of  his  own 
country.  In  this  publication  he  has  fiiown  himfelf  an  adept 
difciplc  of  the  Britiih  touriH:,  and  difplays  equal  diligence, 
and  probably  greater  difcernment,  in  the  inquiries  which  he 
made  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels. 

After  redding  five  months  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpofe 
of  procuring  the  neceffary  information  to  guide  him  during  his 
intended  journey,  and  where  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
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feveral  refpectable  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  were  ufeful  to 
him  during  his  progrefs  in  the  United  States,  the  Duke  fet  out 
on  the  5th  May  1795)  in  company  with  a  young  Engliflimau 
named  Guillemard,  v>^ho  had  been  led  to  vifit  America  to  ob- 
tain accurate  information  of  the  country.  They  travelled  on 
horfeback,  with  one  fervant,  which  was  certainly  the  beft  way 
of  journeying,  where  roads  are  generally  bad,  and  accommoda- 
tion neither  good,  nor  to  be  found  fo  eafily,  as  in  m.any  other 
countries.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded  up  the  Schuylkill, 
upon  the  banks  of  which  a  great  deal  of  good  land  is  to  be 
found  ;  and  while  the  Duke  attentively  examined  the  farms, 
and  enquired  about  the  mode  of  their  cultivation,  his  fellow- 
traveller  appears  to  have  been  equally  attentive  to  make  mi- 
neralogical  obfervations. 

We  make  an  extract  from  this  part  of  the  work,  which  will 
give  a  glimpfe  of  the  prefent  ftatc  of  hufbandry  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennfylvania. 

*  I  was  defiroufi  of  being  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
ftate  of  agriculture  and  hufbandry  about  Reading,  which,  in  Philadel- 
phia, had  been  poinded  out  to  me  as  the  moft  perfeift  in  all  Pennfyl- 
vania, and  I  therefore  wiflied  to  converfe  with  one  of  the  beft  in- 
formed farmers.  Mr  Evans  had  been  named  to  me  as  fuch.  He 
fuperiatends  and  manages  the  farm  of  Angelico  for  Mr  Nicholfon 
in  Philadelphia,  who  bought  it  three  years  ago  of  Governor  Mif- 
flin. This  farift,  which  lies  three  miles  from  Reading,  on  the  way 
to  Lancafter,  confifts  of  nine  hundred  acres,  four  hundred  only  of 
which  have  hitherto  been  cultivated,  and  fifty  of  thefe  lye  in  paf- 
ture.  From  fixty  to  feventy  acres  confift  of  the  fineft  meadows, 
fome  of  which  are  fown  with  clover.  They  are  watered  at  pleafui'e, 
partly  by  the  Angelico,  a  fmall  brook  from  which  the  place  takes 
its  name,  and  partly  by  a  very  copious  fpring,  which  waters  fuch 
parts  as  are  not  within  reach  of  the  Angelico.  The  grafs  is  fine, 
flrong,  and  bufhy,  and  the  only  care  taken  of  it  confiits  in  a  flight 
irrigation.  The  reft  of  the  land  is  under  the  plough,  and  produces 
wheat,  rye,  and  buck-wheat,  oats  and  Indian  corn,  but  without 
any  mixed  rotation  of  crops.  The  land  is  of  the  beft  quality/,  be- 
ing a  rich  clay,  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eiorht  inches  deep. 
Some  places  are  ftony.  More  or  lefs  manure  is  laid  upon  the  foil 
every  three  years.  From  four  to  five  cart-loads  of  dung,  about 
fifteen  hundred  weight  each,  are  generally  allotted  to  an  acre  ;  but 
the  dung  is  far  from  being  in  a  ftate  to  anfwer  the  intended  pur- 
pofe.  The  produce  of  the  firft  year,  after  the  ground  has  beeri 
cleared,  is  twenty-five  bulhels  of  wheat,  forty  buOiels  of  rye,  forty 
buftiels  of  barley,  eight  bufbels  of  oats,  twenty-five  buihels  of  In- 
dian corn,  per  acre.  It  would  produce  confiderably  more,  if  the 
wood  were  felkd  In  a  more  careful  manner,  and  the  ground  fome- 
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what  deeper  tilled.  It  Is  the  cuftom,  and  confequently  the  general 
opinion,  that  the  ground  mud:  not  be  ploughed  deeper  than  four  or 
t'u'e  incl)es.  I  have  convcrfed  with  Mr  Evans  on  this  fiibje6l,  who 
could  not  help  allowing  that  the  above  opinion  is  erroneous.  He 
was  entirely  of  my  way  of  thinking  ;  but  it  is  the  cuftom,  and  that 
has  more  weight  than  tlic  cleared  reafonlng.  Newly  cleared  land 
fometimes  produces  better  crops,  after  the  fecond  and  the  third 
year's  tillage,  than  at  the  firft  ;  and  this  generally  happens  when 
the  ground  has  been  cleared  with  fiifficient  care.  The  ''ufual  pro- 
duce of  this  land  is  ten  bufhels  of  wheat,  twenty  of  rye,  twenty  of 
barley,  forty  of  oats,  and  eighty  of  Indian  corn.  This  diftrift  has 
not  fuffered  from  certain  infeft*,  called  lice,  which  occafion  fome- 
times confiderable  mifchief  to  the  crops  ;  nor  had  the  Heffian  fly 
much  damaged  the  corn  here.  The  ploughfhare  is  of  iron  ;  it  has 
but  one  broad  fide,  bent  toward  the  right.  It  is  ill  contrived,  and 
turns  up  the  ground  very  imperfectly.  Two  horfes  are  able  to 
draw  the  plough  in  a  pretty  ftrong  foil.  The  work,  of  the  farm  is 
performed  by  five  men,  fix  horfes,  and  twelve  oxen.  Mr  Evans's 
wife  and  children  manage  the  bufinefs  of  the  houfe,  of  a  pretty  con- 
fiderable dairy,  and  of  the  poultry-yard,  which  is  much  better  (lock- 
ed with  fowls  than  American  farms  ufually  are.  The  butter,  which 
is  not  coufumed  in  the  houfe,  is  fent  in  Winter  to  Philadelphia  ; 
but  In  Summer,  they  make  good  cheefe,  which  is  fold  for  tenpence 
a  pound.  The  corn  is  either  fold  in  Philadelphia  or  Reading.  Mr 
Evans  fattens  fome  oxen  ;  but  their  number  does  not  exceed  eighteen, 
though  he  pofTefTes  feventy  acres  of  meadow  land  :  thefe  oxen,  to- 
jrether  with  his  twelve  eows  and  fix  horfes,  confume  almoll  all  his 
hay,  for  he  fells  very  little.  He  keeps  it  in  barns,  and  fometimes 
in  (lacks  made  after  the  Engli(h  manner,  but  fo  very  badly,  that 
they  generally  tumble  down.  Every  acre  of  meadow,  if  mowed 
twice  a  year,  yields  from  three  to  four  tons  of  hay  ;  and  the  price 
of  this  article  was,  lad  year,  fourteen  dollars  a  ton.  ' 

The  great  and  valuable  fettlement  in  GenifTee,  ftate  of  'MzU 
facliufets,  under  the  management  of  Captain  Williamfon,  is 
amply  dcfcribed.  The  Captahi  appears  pofTefled  of  eminent 
talents  for  rearing  up  an  infant  fettlement,  and  rapidly  bring- 
ing a  wafte  country  into  an  improved  condition.  Great  pro- 
grefs  is  already  made  in  this  extenfive  undertaking ;  and  we 
obferve  Math  pleafure,  that  the  fpeculation  (for  a  fpeculation 
it  certainly  v/as  at  lirfl)  will  turn  out  advantageous  to  thofe 
concerned. 

After  examining  the  iettlements  betwixt  the  old  cultivated 
lands  and  the  lakes,  the  Duke  proceeded  from  Niagara  to  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada  ;  the  prefent  ftate  of  wliich  is  fully 
dcfcribed,  and  fome  ipeculations  hazarded  upon  its  future  con- 
dition. 
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dition.  General  Simcoe,  the  Governor,  received  his  Grace  like 
a  fr  end,  and  communicated  much  informr.tion  refpecting  the 
plans  he  had  in  view  for  its  improvement,  in  which,  it  would 
appear,  he  was  rather  crofTed  by  the  Governor-general  Lord 
Dorchefter.  The  bounds  of  this  newly  cultivated  province 
include  all  the  country  weflward  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
not  within  the  limits  of  the  old  province  of  Quebec,  or  Lower 
Canada-,  and  the  two  provinces  contain  about  170,000  fouls. 
From  what  is  faid,  it  appears  that  thefe  provinces  hardly 
furnilh  grain  fufhcient  for  fupplying  the  confumption  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  that  their  eftabliftiment  is  a  very  heavy  bur- 
den upon  Great  Britain. 

Being  prohibited  by  the  Governor-general  from  entering 
Lower  Canada,  his  Grace  was  obliged  to  crofs  the  lakes,  and 
travelled  by  way  of  Ofwego  and  Albany  to  Bofton.  During 
this  tour,  when  palTing  Saratoga,  he  expatiates  upon  the 
fcenes  which  took  place  there,  in  the  moft  animated  language. 
Maflachuflets  he  defcribes  as  being  as  much  cultivated  as 
France,  and  the  country,  within  twenty  miles  of  Bofton,  as  a 
continued  village. 

Leaving  Bofton,  his  Grace  vifited  the  province  of  Ma'iney 
and  was  kindly  received  by  General  Knox,  who  poflefles  an 
extenfive  landed  eftate,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Waldo 
Patent.  An  extra61:  from  the  work  will  do  juftice  to  the 
General,  who  a£led  a  confpicuous  part  under  General  Wa(h- 
ington,  during  the  American  war. 

"  In  this  territory,  it  feems  to  me  that  no  perfon  can  fail  to 
thrive,  who  pofleflTes  fo  eminently  the  qualities  of  Intelligence,  pru- 
dence, and  aflivity,  together  with  a  fufficient  capital  to  lay  out  ia 
improvements. 

"  Thefe  neceflary  fubdivifions  of  his  eftate  can  only  ferve  to  make 
it  all  one  fcene  of  profperous  hiifbandry,  and  abundant  population, 
fooner  than  the  worthy  owner  could  have  otherwife  expefted.  So 
much  do  I  know  of  his  charadler  and  talents,  and  fo  freely  did  he 
explain  his  plans  to  me,  that  I  cannot  but  hope,  as  warmly  as  I 
fmcerely  wifti,  the  happieft  confequences  to  his  affairs,  and  to  the 
country,  to  refult  from  them  both.  At  the  fame  time,  it  fcems  to 
be  indifpenfably  requifite  to  their  fuccefs,  that  they  be  profecuted 
with  unwearied  and  unalterable  perfeverance.  At  the  diftance  of 
Philadelphia,  and  amidll  other  bufinefs,  it  will  be  impofiible  to 
give  the  due  attention  to  their  advancement.  A  refidencc  on  the 
fpot  is  abfolutely  ntcefTary.  But,  with  this,  attention  and  activity 
cannot  fail  to  fnrmount  every  obliacle  ;  and  the  liappielt  event  muit 
infallibly  enfue.  General  Knox  is  fully  fcnfihlc  of  all  this,  and  liaa 
therefore  retired  from  that  public  bufinefs,  in  which  he  was  engaged 
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for  five  and  twenty  years  of  his  life,  with  great  honour  to  himfcif, 
and  to  which  he  generoufly  facrifictd  a  part  of  his  fortune.  lie 
has  even  reiolvcd  to  decline  attending-  the  Winter  mectipfTS  of  the 
Legiflatuie  of  the  State  of  Mafl'achnfltts.  Thus,  from  a  lucccfsful 
career  in  poHtical  h'fe,  he  turns  himfelf  to  augment  and  impiove  a 
fair  cflatc  ;  in  confequencc  of  which,  he  may  prohably  leave  immcnfe 
wealth  to  hia  family.  Can  a  man  know  a  pad  life  of  more  agree- 
able retrofpeft,  in  connexion  with  future  profpects  more  fair  and 
promifing  ?  " 

After  travelling  through  New  Hampfhire,  and  pafTing  two 
days  with  Mr  Langdon,  a  gentleman  of  great  influence  in 
that  ftate,  the  Duke  again  vifited  Bofton,  and  proceeded  by 
the  v/ay  of  Rhode  Ifland  and  Ccnneclicut  to  New  York. 
The  numerous  towns  on  this  coafi:,  and  the  hufbandry  of 
the  adjacent  country,  are  judicioufiy  defcribed;  and,  among 
other  obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  Connecticut,  we  find  the 
following  : — 

"  Another  law,  long  prior  to  the  Revolution,  obliges  every 
feventy  families  in  Connedlicut,  to  maintain  a  common  fchcol  for 
eleven  montlis  in  the  year.  Reading  and  writing  are  appointed  to  be 
there  tauglit-.  If  the  number  of  families  be  under  feventy,  they  are 
then  obliged  to  maintain  their  fchool  only  for  fix  months  in  the  year. 
Every  town  forming  a  regular  incorporation,  mud  keep  a  grammar 
fchool,  in  which  Englifli,  Latin,  and  Greek,  arc  to  be  taught. 
The  different  focieties  are  to  name,  each,  a  deputation  to  vifit 
and  regulate  the  fchools.  For  every  thoiijand  dollars  of  taxation  to 
the  ftate,  i^o  dollars  are  to  be  paid  for  the  fuppoit  of  the  fchool.^. 
The  teachers  have  falaries  proportioned  to  the  taxation  of  the 
diftrifts  to  which  they  belong.  Towns,  or  coromunitics,  entruded 
•with  particular  funds  for  the  fnpport  of  the  fchools,  can  receive 
no  Intereft  from  thofe  funds,  while  they  delay  to  ercft  the  fchools 
for  which  it  was  dcftincd  ;  and  lofe  the  principal,  if  they  fliail 
attempt  to  divert  it  to  any  different  purpofe.  Towns  or  parifhes, 
having  xio  Joundathn  for  fchools,  muft  either  fupport  their  fchools 
entirely  out  of  the  appointed  la;<,  or  muft  at  Icaft  contribute  one 
half  of  the  means  for  the  maintenance  of  thefe  fchools ;  while  the 
parents,  whofe  children  are  educated  in  them,  pay  the  reft.  In  very 
populous  towns,  the  fupport  of  the  fchools  continues  to  Le  left  to 
the  inhabitants. 

"  It  is  provided  by  law,  that  the  felefl  men  fliall  in  every  town 
take  cognizance  of  the  ftate  of  the  fchools.  Upon  their  reports,  and 
in  the  proportions  in  which  thefe  declare  the  falaries  to  be  rtfpec- 
tively  deferved,  the  towns  make  payment  of  the  money  which  has 
been  levied  for  the  teachers.  Where  there  are  no  fchools,  or  but 
very  bad  ones,  the  proportion  of  the  tax  is  withheld,  in  order  that  it 
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may  be  beftowed,  where  it  has  been  better  earned.  There  is,  ho\w 
ever,  no  inftance  of  a  town  or  parifli  rennainin^  negh'gently  without 
a  fchool.  Many  communities  maintain  their  fchools  for  a  greater 
part  of  the  year,  than  they  are,  by  law,  obhged  to  do.  The  feleft 
men,  and  the  deputations  from  the  communities,  manage  the  farms, 
and  other  revenues  of  the  fchools. 

<'  Tl.e  teachers  are  commonly  yoimg  men  from  the  colleges, 
ftudeptr  of  law,  or  theology.  Their  falaries  are,  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  diff'iicnt  pariftps,  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars.  Almoll 
all  tnofe  (.vho  now  act  a  difl'ngniflied  part  in  the  political  bufinefs 
of  New  England,  began  their  caieer  as  teachers  in  thefe  fchools  j 
a  fituation  that  is  accounted  exceedingly  honourable.  Sometimes, 
where  the  falarv  is  fmall,  women  ar;;  chofen  to  be  the  teachers. 
Even  thefe  muft,  in  this  cafe,  be  well  qualified  to  teach  reading, 
writing,   and  arithmetic. 

"  Every  county  mull  have  a  fchool  for  Greek  and  Latin.  A 
fine  of  three  dollars  is  exacted  from  parents  negledling  to  lend  their 
children  to  fchool.     The  feleft  men  have  authority  to  levy  It. 

"  One  natural  confequence,  from  the  careful  obfewance  of  this 
law,  is,  that  hardly  a  perfon  can  be  met  with  in  Connecticut,  any 
more  than  in  MaffachulTets,  who  is  not  qualified  to  read,  write,  and 
perform  the  coi'imon  operations  of  arithmetic;  and  that  the  general 
manners  are  better,  the  laws  more  faithfully  obferved,  and  crimes 
more  rare,  here,  than  in  other  places.  " 

Faffing  through  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  the  noble 
author  terminated  a  journey  of  feven  months  continuance ; 
*'  on  which,  "  he  fays,  "  I  cannot  reflc:6l  without  pleafure, 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  which,  I  found  few  things,  but  fuch  as 
I  have  had  occafion  to  mark  with  approbation.  " 

The  journey  through  the  fouthern  dates  was  delayed  till  the 
month  of  March  :  on  the  24th  of  which  month,  the  Duke  took 
fliipping  at  Philadelphia  for  Charleftown  in  South  Carolina  ; 
and,  during  the  pafl'age,  obtained  much  previous  knowledge 
of  the  country  from  Mr  Pringle,  attorney-general  of  that 
ftate,  who  was  his  fellow  paflenger.  After  examining  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  he  proceeded  to  theSpanifli  fettlements 
of  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida  5  a  defcription  of  which  concludes 
the  performance. 

The  hulbandry  of  thefe  flates  is  of  a  quite  different  nature" 
from  that  of  the  northern  flates.  Property  is  in  much  fewer 
hands ;  and  farm-work  is  chiefly  performed  by  negro  flaves. 
Rice  is  the  principal  ohje£l:  of  cultivation,  though  it  appears 
to  be  not  only  hurtful  to  the  health  of  the  people,  the  ground 
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being  always  kept  in  a  fwampy  condition,  but  alfo  the  leaft 
productive  article  in  Carolina. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  work,  without  exprcfling  the 
high  opinion  we  have  formed  of  the  talents  and  abilities  of  the 
noble  and  worthy  author.  Born  to  figure  in  a  difFerent  line 
than  furveying  the  hufbandry  of  any  country,  it  muft  excite 
furprife,  that  his  mind  could,  at  once,  accommodate  itfelt  to 
imdertakings  of  this  nature  \  and  flill  more,  that  he  was  able 
to  prcfent  to  the  public,  a  detailed  account  of  the  political, 
commercial,  and  rural  oeconomy  of  America,  which  few  can 
equal,  and  which  none  will  excel. 

The  preface  by  the  Englifli  tranflator,  though  generally  li- 
beral, contains  fome  things  which  we  earneftly  wilh  had  been 
left  out.  Few  perfons  will  object  to  the '  performance,  be- 
caufe  the  Duke  conflantly  difplays  an  ardent  affection  for  his 
native  country  \  nor  will  many  be  difpofed  to  find  fault,  be- 
caufe  he  refrained  from  imitating  the  conduct  of  Coriolands, 
when  he  was  forced  to  fly  from  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 
He  has  certainly  acted  a  much  move  noble  part,  by  employing 
the  years  of  his  banifhment  in  gathering  materials  lor  the  pre- 
fent  work  ;  which,  we  truft,  will  hand  his  name  down  to  po- 
flerity  with  renown,  while  the  a6tions  of  many  other  perfona 
in  his  fituation,  will  be  configned  to  oblivion,  or  recorded  with^ 
O'^t  applaufe,  N, 
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PART     III. 

AGRICULTURAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


The  year  1799  will  lyng  be  diftinguithed  in  the  annals  of 
this  country,  as  remarkably  unfavourable  to  the  operations 
of  hufbandry  ;  and  it  is  with  much  regret  that  we  open  this  de- 
partment of  our  work  at  fuch  an  eventful  period.  Circum- 
ftanced  as  we  are,  it  is  our  duty  to  flate  facts,  however  dif- 
treffing  the  narration  may  be  ;  for  a  different  condu6l  would 
not  only  be  unprodu(51ive  of  the  fmalleft  advantage,  but  might 
lead  the  public  into  a  liftlefs  and  fatal  fecurity,  and  prevent 
the  neceffary  meafures  from  being  timeoully  ufed  for  procur- 
ing additional  fupplies,  and  for  fupporting  the  induftrious 
poor,  who  are  unable  to  purchafe  provifions  at  the  prefent 
fcale  of  prices. 

Before  we  detail  the  different  articles  of  intelligence  com- 
municated to  us,  it  appears  very  neceffary  to  give  a  fhort  vievy 
of  rural  economy  during  the  lafl  year.  Imperfeifl  as  this  hafty 
Iketch  mud  be,  confidering  the  variety  of  foil,  climate,  and 
pra£lices  of  Great  Britain,  we  judge  it  may  be  of  fome  utility. 
If  it  does  not  add  to  the  ftock  of  information  already  in  the 
poffeffion  of  our  readers,  it  n.uft  at  leafh  be  acceptable  ;  as  it 
brings  into  a  fmall  compafs  the  feveral  circumitances  which, 
contributed  to  produce  the  prefent  manifold  diftreffes. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  preceding  year,  a  brighter  profpe£l 
was  feldom  prefented  to  the  farmer.  The  fallows  were  com- 
pletely wrought.  The  wheat  fields,  which  were  univerfally 
fown  in  excellent  condition,  were  covered  by  the  fined  and 
clofeft  braird.  The  ploughing  for  Spring  grain  was  far  ad- 
vanced ;  and,  in  a  word,  every  operation  of  hufbandry  had 
been  executed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  afforded  good  caufe  to 
expedl  they  would  be  crowned  with  a  rich  and  abundant  crop. 
The  firft  reverfe  of  this  pieafant  profpedl  was  experienced  in 
the  months. of  February  and  March,  from  a  long  and  fevere 
ftorm  of  fnow,  which  was  fucceeded  by  rainy  weather,  and 
oecafioned  a  large  proportion  of  beans  and  oats  to  be  put  into 
the  ground  while  it  was  in  an  unfavourable  condition.  Heavy 
rains  about  the  firll  of  May  likewife  retarded  the  fowing  of 
barley,  and  in  a  great  meafure  ruined  the  furrow  drills  of 
beans  upon  the  wet  and  hea-C'y  lands. 

Yet  ail  thefe  circumilances  would  not  have  oecafioned  a 
bad  crop,  though  a  later  harvclVthan  ufual  v»'ould  neeeffarily 
have  been  the  ccnfcquence.  'l"he  r\\f  weather,  from  the 
niidcile  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  produced  a  mod  furprifmg 
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alteration  upon  the  fields;  and,  if  it  had  continued  another 
month,  a  plentiful  return  might  have  almoll  been  infured  to 
the  farmer.  We  have  fcldom  obferved  abetter  appearance  of 
wheat  upon  the  ground,  than  wliat  v/as  then  to  be  feen.  The 
greater  number  of  fields  v/ere  bulky,  the  ear  was  generally  of 
a  full  lize,  and  all  that  was  wanting  was  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  heat  and  fun  to  bring  the  crop  to  maturity. 

Thefe  beautiful  pvofpefts,  however,  were  foon  over-cloud- 
ed, and  the  fields,  infteadof  a  healthy  vigorous  colour,  aflum- 
ed  a  complexion  which  ferloufly  afFetled  every  difcerning  mind. 
About  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  heavy  rains,  accompanied 
with  cold  eafterly  winds,  reduced  the  fummer-fallows  and 
turnip  fields  into  a  perfedl  mire,  half  rotted  a  great  part  of 
the  hay,  Hopped  the  growth  of  the  fecond  crop  of  clover, 
laid  down  all  the  flrong  corn,  and  efFeflually  prevented  the 
wheat  from  filling ;  as  that  grain  cannot  arrive  at  perfe£lion, 
if  loaded  with  moifture  at  that  ftage  of  its  growth. 

The  month  of  September  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  worfe  : 
Indeed,  the  flrong  corn  lay  foaking  among  water  during  the 
greateft  part  of  it.  Much  of  the  wheat,  from  the  excefs  of 
moifture,  died  at  the  root  before  the  ear  ripened ;  and  the  draw 
got  a  grey  colour,  from  the  perfpiration  of  the  ftalk  being  pre- 
maturely ftoppcd  ;  and,  when  cut,  had  an  appearance  fome- 
thing  like  as  if  it  had  been  kiln-dried.  The  people,  in  general, 
were  by  this  time  convinced  that  the  grain  would  neceffarily 
be  of  inferior  quality;  but  few  believed  that  it  would  be  fo  de- 
fe£live,  in  every  refpe£l,  as  fa61:s  now  unequivocally  fubftan- 
tiate. 

Oats,  which  are  a  hardy  grain,  fufFered  lefs  under  thefe  un- 
favourable circumftances,  and  promifed  at  one  time  to  be  ge- 
nerally a  medium  crop.  This  has  turned  out  to  be  the  cafe 
upon  the  dry  (harp  foils  ;  but  thofe  of  a  different  defcription 
did  not  efcape  fo  well;  and,  upon  the  l)igh  grounds,  they  were 
nearly  deftroyed  by  two  fevere  nights  of  frofi  on  the  i6th  and 
17th  Oflober.  Some  beans  are  faid  to  have  been  alfo  injured 
at  that  time;  but  we  believe  that  the  lofs  of  ;his  grain  will  be 
very  trifling,  as  they  are  ufually  fown  upon  deep  rich  lands. 

We  deem  it  unnecefiary  to  enter  fuithcr  upon  the  fubje61:, 
in  this  leading  article  ;  "but  (hall  proceed  to  detail  the  different 
communications  tranfmitted  to  us.  We  only  add,  that  we 
fliall  be  much  obliged  to  any  gentleman,  who  has  kept  a  re- 
gifter  of  the  weather  during  the  pad  year,  M'ho  will  be  kind 
enough  to  favour  us  with  a  copy  ;  and.  If  accompanied  with 
monthly  remarks  on  the  (tate  of  rural  economy,  it  muft  prove 
highly  ufeful.  Such  a  regifter  will  not  only  inform  the  pre- 
fcnt  generation,  but  muft  alfo  prove  very  interefling  to  pofte- 

rity. 
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rity.  We  need  hardly  fay,  that  If  fimllar  information  could  be 
procured,  concerning  the  caufes  which  occafioned  the  fcanty 
crops  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  traditionally  called  the 
barren  years,  it  would  be  acknowledged  as  a  particular  obli- 
gation. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  muft  remark,  that  it 
gives  us  fenfibie  pleafure  to  notice  the  great  degree  of  atten- 
tion fhown  to  the  diftrefles  of  the  poor,  not  only  in  the  capi- 
tal and  other  large  towns,  but  alfo  in  many  country  parifhes. 
While  we  heartily  commend  thefe  .philanthropical  exertions, 
and  wifh  them  extended  over  the  whole  iiland,  it  cannot  be 
improper  to  fugged,  that  the  moft  fuccefsful  method  of  af- 
fifting  the  poor,  is  by  felling  them  meal  at  reduced  prices, 
the  reduflion  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  their  fami- 
lies, and  their  ability  to  work.  If  donations  of  coals  are  add- 
ed, the  poor  might  pafs  through  this  calamitous  feafon  with- 
out fuffering  more  than  they  undergo  every  Winter,  provid- 
ed meal,  which  is  the  folid  national  food  of  Scotland,  is  af- 
forded them  at  ordinary  prices. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  FRIFATE  CORRESFONDENCE. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh,  T2M  November  1799. — Old  Hallow  Fair  was  nume- 
roiifly  attended  this  day,  the  greatcft  part  of  farmers  in  the  adjoin- 
ing counties,  from  the  latenefs  of  the  harveft,  being  ftlU  unprovided 
with  their  Winter  ftock.  Lean  cattle  were  inferior  in  numbers  to 
the  demand,  and  of  courfe  fold  at  higher  prices  than  they  have 
brought  for  fomc  time  pad.  Few  fat  beafts  were  prefented  :  but  a 
new  fet  of  purchafers  appeared,  who  feemed,  from  the  choices 
made,  to  be  little  verfant  in  the  bufinefs.  Thefe  were  people  of  the 
place,  who  wanted  to  lay  in  their  marts  ;  a  praClice  which,  though 
anciently  very  common,  has  for  feveral  years  been  in  defuetude. 
We  are  very  apprehenlive,  from  the  quality  of  the  beafts  generally 
puichafed,  moil  of  them  being  only  iit  for  the  ftraw-yard,  as  well  as 
the  ignorance  which  mud  neceffcirily  prevail  refpedling  the  falting 
of  beef,  in  a  fufficient  way  for  prelervation  during  the  Winter 
months,  that  this  new  clafs  of  cuftomers  at  Hallow  Fair  will  not 
make  their  appearance  next  feafon. 

The  fhew  of  horfes  was  below  mediocrity;  and,  as  ufual,  the  in- 
ferior  ones  were  quite  a  drug.  Good  horfes  ilill  bring  a  full  price  5 
but,  from  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  and  bad  food  lately  received, 
there  is  caufe  to  believe,  that  thofe  of  the  firft  defcription  will  not  be 
fo  plenty  for  feveral  years. 

G  4  Sheep, 
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Slieep  were  rather  lower,  though  tlie  fall  upon  tlicm  is  lefs  than 
upon  cattle.  Good  Highland  fhcep,  iit  for  laying  upon  turnips, 
may  be  confidercd  from  is.  to  is.  6d.  lower  than  lad  year.  The 
(If  ad  market  is  overftocked  with  inferior  kinds,  and  will  be  fo  for  a 
little  time. 

hiverncjs,  Dec,  \o. — The  harvefi  in  the  northern  counties  has 
been  backward  and  unfavourable  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  believe 
we  have  bten  fully  as  wtll  off  as  the  fouih  of  Scotland,  and  the 
grt-ateft  part  of  England.  The  wheat  crop  with  us  may  average 
feven  boll;?  per  acre,  and  vieighs  from  52  to  58  lb.  Linlithgow  fir- 
lot.  Barky  will  not  be  much  (hort  of  an  average  crop  in  .point  of 
quantity,  but  the  quality  is  far  from  being  fo  good  as  ufual  ;  and 
as  for  oats,  they  are  defedlive  in  every  refpeft,  and  will  hardly  be 
equal,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  confumption  of  the  county.  Wheat 
fells  here  juft  now  at  38s.  and  40s.  per  boll.  Barley  28s.  and  303.  ; 
m  other  places,  21s.  and  25s.  1  do  not  imagine  any  oats  or  peas 
are  yet  fold  in  the  neighbourhood  at  pofitive  prices  :  but  oat  meai 
has  not  exceeded  24s.  per  boll  of  9  ftone  Amlterdam  weight.  Lean 
cattle  have  been  lower  fmce  laft  September,  than  at  any  period  for 
tea  years  back.  They  rather  feem  now  on  the  rife,  but  none  can 
be  drove  fooner  than  the  Spring  months.  Beef  and  Mutton,  of  the 
beft  quality,  fold  lately  at  2\^.  per  lb.  in  quarters  ;  principal  pieces 
at  3d.  ;  but  is  now  advanced  id.  the  lb.  weight,  and  will  probably 
foon  experience  a  further  rife.  Hay  fells  at  is.  per  ftone,  and,  if 
the  Winter  continues  open,  I  hardly  think  it  will  exceed  that  price. 

Edinhiirghy  Dec.  10. — The  Magiftrates  of  this  city  have  given 
notice,  that,  after  various  conferences  with  the  incorporation  of  ba- 
kers, they  have  refolved,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  Prefi- 
dent,  and  other  Lords  of  Sefiion,  to  difpenfe  with  fetting  any  af- 
fize  from  and  after  this  date,  till  further  intimation  is  given. 

This  refolution  of  the  Magiftrates  deferves  the  thanks  of  every 
well-wifiier  of  the  community,  as  being  the  only  method,  under  the 
prefent  circumftances,  to  procure  the  inhabitants  a  regular  fupply  of 
good  wholefcwne  bread.  Every  pcrfon  of  common  difcernment  will 
acknowledge,  that  a  pound  of  bread,  baked  from  the  produce  of 
this  ycar'g  crop,  is  of  much  lefs  value  than  the  fame  quantity  manu- 
faftured  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  fufpenfion  of  the 
aflize  will  therefore  place  matters  on  their  natural  footing  ;  for  the 
comparative  value  of  the  ftafF  of  life,  like  every  other  commodity, 
ought  to  be  afcertained  in  diredl  proportion  to  its  quality. 

We  alfo  obferve,  that  ftandard  wheaten  bread,  fuch  as  is  fold  in 
London,  is  advertifed  by  our  bakers,  the  prefent  price  of  which  is 
IS.  2d.  per  quartern  loaf. 

Edinburgh^  Dec.  14. — The  firfl  Public  Kitchem,  for  the  Poor 
of  the  city  and  fuburbs,  was  opened  this  day  ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
hear  that  a  fecond  Kitchen  is  in  preparation.     A  confiderable  fum 
of  money  has  been  raifed  by  fubfcription,  for  promoting  this  be- 
nevolent 
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jievolent  objeA  ;  and  it  gives  us  pleafure  to  add,  that  the  Concerts 
given  in  the  AfTembly  Rooms,  George-Street,  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
were  remarkably  vi^ell  attended.  The  Sieur  Herman  Baaz  has  like- 
wife  given  an  CKhibition  of  his  wonderful  performance,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fund,  at  which  twenty  guineas  were  collefted. 

By  letters  from  Glafgow  and  Perth,  we  are  informed  that  fub- 
fcriptions  have  been  opened  in  thcfe  places  for  the  importation  of 
corn  from  abroad. 

Dunfe,  Dec.  21. — A  confiderable  quantity  of  corn  in  the  diftrift 
of  Lammermuir  ftill  remains  in  the  fields,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  be  of  very  little  value.  Indeed,  the  crop,  in  general,  in  this 
county,  does  not  promife  to  have  great  tffedt  in  keeping  down  the 
markets. 

Glafgo'w,  Dec.  2 1 . — American  wheat  is  felliag  here  at  5  7s.  to  58s. 
per  boll.  Dantzick,  56s.  to  60s.  New  north  country  wheat,  42s. 
Barley,  30s.  to  32s.,  but  poor  in  quality  ;  and  oats  of  this  country- 
growth,  from  22s.  to  26s, — all  per  Linlithgow  meafure.  Old  beans, 
36s.  to  38s.  New  ones,  28s.  to  30s.  per  Stirlingfhire  meafure. 
Oat-meal,  30s.  to  32s.  per  boll  of  8  ttone  Dutch  or  Amfterdanx 
weight.     The  quartern  loaf  of  bread  is  is.  4^d. 

The  Clyde  being  already  fliut,  and  every  appearance  that  the  ca- 
nal will  foon  be  frozen  up,  gives  us  fmall  profpe£l  of  a  decline  of 
prices  for  fome  time  hence. 

Haddington,  Dec.  27. — The  weather,  during  the  paft  quarter,  has 
been  unfriendly  to  every  objeft  of  rural  work  ;  and  the  operations  of 
the  farmer  have  not,  in  the  memory  of  man,  been  carried  on  at 
greater  trouble  and  expence.  It  was  near  the  beginning  of  Odlober 
before  a  general  harveft  commenced  ;  and  many  farmers  had  laft  year 
finifhcd,  by  the  time  they  this  feafon  put  a  fickle  in  the  crop. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  difaltrous  circumftances,  there  is  caufy  to 
believe,  that  a  great  part  of  the  diftrift  has  efcaped  as  eafily  from 
the  confequences,  as  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  Wheat,  however, 
is  worfe,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  than  was  ever  known,  being 
fmall  in  the  grain,  thick  in  the  huflc,  and  much  of  it  unfound.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  equal,  in  point  of  confumption,  to  the  half  of  crop 
1798,  and  15  per  cent,  at  leaft  inferior  to  the  crop  1782,  which  en- 
countered a  feafon  fomething  fimilar  to  the  lalt. 

With  refped  to  barley  and  oats,  they  have  often  been  known,  up- 
on good  lands,  in  former  years,  as  defeftive  as  the  prefent  crop  ; 
but  it  is  upon  the  high  expofed  fituations  where  thefe  grains  (chief- 
ly the  laft)  are  molt  below  an  average.  WJierever  they  were  not 
fully  ripened  when  the  froft  fet  in,  they  are  worft,  and  the  extent 
of  the  deficiency  is  in  diretl  proportion  to  the  ftage  of  their  growth 
when  the  froft  took  place.  The  wet  weather  in  April,  which 
happened  immediately  after  the  generaliLy  of  oats  in  the  low  dif- 
trid  virere  fown,  prevented  thcfe  in    the   high   diftrids  from  being 

pi:t 
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put  into  the  ground  till  near  the  end  of  the  month  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumftance,  togcthtr  with  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the  ground 
when  they  were  fown,  contributed  to  throw  them  very  late,  and  in 
the  way  of  meeting  with  the  injury  which  afterwards  befel  them. 

Peas,  taken  by  themfelves,  may  be  viewed  as  no  crop.  In  many 
places,  they  are  not  worth  the  txpence  of  thralhing,  and  few  farmers 
will  have  a  return  exceeding  the  quantity  fown.  Tares  are  equally 
defeftive  ;  but  beans,  efpecially  where  they  were  free  of  peas,  and 
not  damaged  by  the  wetnefs  in  feed  time,  may  be  confidered  as  ap- 
proaching to  fomething  like  an  average  crop. 

Oats,  from  what  is  already  faid,  may  be  confidered  as  mealing 
very  unequally.  The  very  beft  do  not  exceed  meal  for  corn,  and 
very  few  come  that  length.  The  generality  of  low  country  grain, 
properly  got,  may  be  ftated  as  yielding  \\  pecks,  or  7  ftone  Am- 
Iterdam  weight,  per  Linlithgow  boll:  Farther  fcuth,  they  yield  much 
lefs ;  fome  not  more  than  6  to  8  pecks  of  meal  to  the  boll  of  oats. 

The  weight  of  grain  upon  a  farm  in  the  lower  diftrift,  taken  this 
week,  is. 

Good  white  wheat  -  59^  lb.  Avoirdupois. 

Ditto  red  -  -  58 

Barley  -  -  70 

Oats  -  -  61 

Beans  -  -  57^ 

Lail  year,  upon  the  fame  farm,  the  weight  was. 

White  wheat  .  63-1  lb. 

Red  ditto  -              -  66 

Barley          -  -          -  79 

Oats         -  .          -  63 

Prices  have  been,  and  flill  continue,  vaftly  diverfified.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  difiicult  affair  to  fay,  what  is  the  comparative  value  of  a  good 
deal  of  grain ;  and  this  diverfity  will  prevail  through  the  year,  though 
it  mull  lefTen  after  the  corn  is  fufficiently  dried.  New  wheat  fells 
from  30s,  to  50s.  per  boll  ;  very  little  old  now  to  be  got.  Barley, 
25s.  to  34s.  Oats,  1 8s.  and  31s.  Of  peas  and  beans  little  can  be 
faid,  as  very  few  of  thefe  grains  have  as  yet  been  offered  for  fale. 
A  correft  ftate  of  yefterday's  market,  given  at  the  conclufion  of 
this  article,  will  place  the  fcale  of  prices  in  a  clear  light. 

Turnips,  upon  the  whole,  arc  indifferent.  Indeed,  half  a  crop 
is  this  year  accounted  a  good  one.  The  great  eft  part  are  not  e- 
qual  to  a  third  of  an  ordinary  crop  ;  and,  upon  lands  not  in  high 
condition,  they  are  worth  very  little.  Potatoes  are  ftill  worfe, 
yielding  not  only  little  produce,  but  are  inferior  in  quality.  The 
beft  foils  have   fcarcely   given   a  third   of  the   ufual  quantity,  and, 

upon 
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upon  wet  lands,  the  crop  was,  in  many  places,  not  woitli  the  tak- 
ing up.  They  are  already  felling  at  14s.  per  boll  of  16  pecks, 
26  lb.  Amfterdam  weight,  each  ;  and  apprchenfions  are  entertained, 
that  there  will  be  a  fcarcity  of  healthy  leed  for  Uie  next  year's  plant- 
ing.       ^  > 

Hay  is  fcarce,  and  already  felling  from  1  6d.  to  2cd.  per  ftone. 
A  very  great  part  of  the  crop  was  confumed,  during  the  Autumn, 
by  farm  hoifes,  as  green  food  was  in  many  places  not  to  be  had,  and 
the  peas  and  beans  were  fo  late.  Straw  is  likewife  advanced  to  dou- 
ble price  ;  but  little  of  this  article,  from  the  nature  of  the  leafes, 
can  in  ordinary  cafes  be  fold. 

Lean  cattle,  which  were  low  at  Falkirk,  rofe  much  at  the  after 
markets  ;  and  a  fmaller  quantity  than  ufual  is  wintered  in  this  coun- 
ty. The  crop  being,  on  the  whole,  of  lefs  bulk  than  common,  and 
the  fodder  bad,  are  the  caufes  why  a  fmaller  number  are  taken  into 
the  flraw  yard. 

The  market  has  been  fully  fupplied  with  fat  ftock  for  fome  time 
paft,  but  a  good  part  has  rather  been  of  an  inferior  quality.  The 
failure  of  turnips,  and  the  ftoppage  of  the  diftilleries,  necefTarily 
brought  a  great  number  to  fale,  which  would  otherwife  have  been 
put  to  the  ftake  ;  but  this  extra  quantity  being  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure removed,  there  is  a  probability  that  a  fcaicity  will  foon  be  felt. 

A  very  fmall  proportion  of  wheat  has  been  got  fown,  perhaps  not 
the  twentieth  part  of  what  was  intended  ;  and  if  the  Spring  months 
are  not  very  dry,  few  farmers  upon  the  clay  lands  can  fow  a  peck 
with  advantage.  Many  of  the  Summer  fallows  remain  undunged, 
and  ploughing  was  never  farther  behind.  The  working  horfes,  from 
wet  weather,  heavy  work  in  bringing  home  the  crop,  and  badnefs  of 
food,  are  generally  in  a  worfe  condition  than  ufaal,  aiid,  from  the 
expence  of  keep  it  is  highly  probable,  that  they  will  not  much  im- 
prove during  the  Winter  months. 

On  Wednefday  fe'ennight,  the  weather  materially  changed,  and 
we  have  fince  had  fome  heavy  falls  of  fnow,  attended  with  froft,  ■■ 
which  has  in  a  manner  flopped  all  operations  in  the  fitld,  unlefs  it 
be  the  driving  of  dung.  A  few  people  have  ploughed,  but  they 
have  done  more  hurt  than  good,  by  touching  the  land  in  fuch  im- 
proper condition. 

Haddington  Corn  Market,  Dec.  27. — We  had  a  pretty  full  mar- 
ket qf  wheat  this  day,  for  the  feafon  ;  there  being  350  bolls  expof- 
ed,  which,  fince  the  new  crop  appeared,  have  been  ;  ]\y  ad  quate 
to  fupply  the  demand.  Laft  year,  during  the  Winter,  we  leldonx 
had  lefs  than  500  bolls,  one  day  above  700  bolls  ;  but  fuch  a  quan- 
tity would,  at  this  time,  fcarcely  find  purchafers.  Whether  this 
circumftance  proceeds  from  a  reduced  confumption,  or  from  the  Weft- 
country  dealers  receiving  fupplies  from  other  quarters,  we  cannot 
afcertain,  though  probably  both  contribute  to  lefTen  the  ufual  de- 
mand. 

Of 


2  bolls  old 

62s. 

6  bolls 

3  bolls  ditto 

60s. 

8  bolls 

6  boilr,  new 

48s. 

14  bolls 

lo  bolls 

47s.  6d. 

6  bolls 

9  bolls 

4SS., 

9  bolls 

5  bolls 

44s. 

5  bolls 

9  bells 

423.  6d. 

9  bolls 

46  bolls 

42s., 

10  bolls 

16  bolls 

413. 

11  bolls 

33  bolls 

40s. 

9  bolls 

8  bolls 

393. 

26  bolls 
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Of  the  above  quantity,  z6o  bolls,  by  the  market  lift,  were  only 
fold  ;  but  it  is  fufpefted  that  fome  may  be  fold,  and  not  entered  in 
the  clerk's  book  ;  and  that  a  part  of  what  is  orij^inallyyl/  «/>,  is  fold 
privately  after  the  coiiclufion  of  the  market.     The  prices  were  : 

38s. 

373- 
36s. 

353. 
34s- 
33s. 
32s.  6d. 

32s. 
31s. 

30s.  6d. 
30s. 

The  average  price  of  the  whole  was  il.  iSs.  6d.,  being  is.  s^^d. 
lower  than  lad  market  day. 

The  utility  of  a  market  lifl  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  and  Had- 
dington is  the  only  place  in  Scotland,  where  the  real  price  of  wheat 
can  be  fairly  calculated.  It  would  be  a  defirable  raeafure,  were  the 
Magiftrates,  or  the  Juftices,  to  extend  the  appointment  to  the  other 
markets,  which  might  be  attained  by  an  additional  clerk,  or  by  hav- 
ing the  markets  at  feparate  hours. 

Barley  may  be  faid  to  have  remained  ftationary  for  fome  weeks  ; 
prices  were  from  27s.  to  33s.  6d.  Oats  fold  well,  efpecially  thofe 
of  good  quality,  which  indeed  are  not  numerous.  Belt  price  31s. 
6d.  ;  but  a  great  many  of  bad  quality  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
market,  which  of  courfe  have  beta  fold  at  various  prices.  Old  peas 
were  as  high  as  36s.,  and  new  peas  and  beans  were  fold  from  203.  to 
30s. ;  but  a  full  fupply  of  this  article  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Mld-Lothian  ^mrterly  Report. 

From  the  long  continued  courfe  of'inclernent  weather,  previous  to 
the  lall  quarter,  it  was  anxiouHy  hoped,  that  it  would  have  proved 
more  favourable  to  agricultural  operations  ;  and  thus,  in  fome  de- 
gree, have  counterafted  the  preceding  ungenial  feafon.  In  this,  how- 
ever, "  the  hope  of  the  hufbandman  has  failed  "  as  completely  «s  be- 
fore. The  month  of  Oclober  was  occupied  by  the  farmer  almoft 
wholly  in  cutting  down,  and  gathering  in,  under  every  unfavourable 
circumltance,  the  fcanty  produdl  of  a  greatly  damaged  crop  ;  while 
the  <w!jeat-fjed,  and  the  early  fallow,  were  unavoidably  poftponed  to 
an  opportunity  better  adapted  to  thefe  works.  November  followed 
with  the  fame  forbidding  afpedl  ;  and  now  December,  clothed  with 
fnow,  puts  a  nnifhing  hand  to  the  operations  of  the  year,  leaving,  at 
the  lealt,  two  thirds  of  the  wheat-land  unaccomplilhed,  while  a  por- 
tion (not  inconfiderablej  of  the  crop  in  the  rauirlands  is  ftill  expofed 
to  the  Winter  ftorm. 

The 
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The  prices  of  grain,  hay,  and  ftravv,  have  of  courfe  been  flrong- 
ly  affefted  with  thefe  untoward  circumftances,  and  have  reached  to 
a  height,  parti^iularly  the  laft,  unparalleled  in  modern  times  ;  and, 
as  we  have  every  reafon  to  beheve  that  this  has  arifen  folely  from  the 
calamity  of  the  cafe,  it  muft  render  the  moft  rigid  economy,  in  the 
ufe  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  together  with  the  utmoft  poffible  ex- 
ertion to  procure  a  fupply  from  abroad,  more  urgently  neceflary 
now,  than  at  any  period  for  a  hundred  years  gone. 

The  following  have  been  the  aveiage  prices  of  good   grain,  &c. 
for  the  laft  three  months : 

OiHober.        November.     December^ 
Bufh.  I  coo  parts.       s.     d.  s.     d.  s.    d. 

Wheat  per  boll  4     114  *  38     o  36     6  42     o 

Beans  ditto       do.     do.  2j6  326  328 

Barley  ditto        5     962  26     6  29     6  32     o 

Oats  ditto  do.      do.  25     o  26     o  28     o 

Oat  meal  per  peck  of  8  lb.  Dutch     i    1 1  20^  2     if 

Potatoes  per  peck,  about  ^  cwt.      010  10  10 

Beft  beef  per  lb.  of   1  yi  oz.  ©     5'  05  *^     Sx 

Hay  per  (lone  of  22  lb.  avoird.  I      i  i      4  '9 

Oat    ftraw    per    kemple    of  about 

15  ftone  hay  weight  120  140  ^S     ^ 

Wheat  ftraw  ditto  for  litter  80  10     6  10     o 

From  a  M'ld-Loth'ian  Farmer. 

December  2S.  — I  confider  that  a  comparative  view  of  crop  1799J 
with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  may  be  arranged  as  follows  ; 

Wheat,  as  one  third  deficient, 

Barley,  ditto. 

Oats,   three  eighths  ditto.  , 

Bran  and  Peas  one  half  ditto. 

Potatoes,  two  thirds  ditto. 

Wheat  will  weigh,  upon  an  average,  per  firlot,  ^6  lb.  Barley  ^S  lb. 
Oats  57  lb.  There  is  not  one  third  of  the  ufual  quantity  of  wheat 
(own,  and  ploughing  is  much  behind. 

The  produce  of  what  we  call  good  oats  for  the  feafon,  will  he 
from  II  to  13  pecks  of  meal.  Oat  meal  fells  at  2s.  2d.  Peas  ditto 
IS.  7d.     Bear  ditto  is.  6d. — all  per  peck  of  8  lb.  Dutch  weight. 


We  have  jnfl  received  from  London  a  copy  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair's Propofals  for  eltabliOiing  a  Joint-ftock  Company  of  1600 
ihares  of  50I.  each,  for  the  purpofe   of  carrying   on    Experimental 

Farming, 


*  This  is  the  average  of  old  and  .nea^^  together;    the  btft  o'd  being  ?.b<?ut 

•XZi.  higher  than  avtuge.  ' 
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Farming,  and  planting  wafte  lands.  Want  of  room  prevents  U3 
from  infcrtinjr  the  propofals  in  this  Number,  but  ihcy  (hall  be  given 
in  our  next,  to_a;ether  with  fame  obfcrvations  from  a  correfpondent. 
Such  a  public  fpirited  cflab'"fhment  dcferves  every  cncourafrement  ; 
and  we  trull  it  will  meet  with  the  fame  liberal  fupport  as  Sir  John's 
patriotic  p'ans  have  hitherto  experienced. 


ENGLAND. 

Doncajlcr,  OiHober  23. — Our  harveft  is  in  a  fad  (late,  mod  of  the 
wheat  and  barley  have  been  badly'  carried  in  ;  and  as  for  the  oats 
and  beans,  they  are  too  green  to  admit  of  an  idea  of  ripening, 
though  they  are  cutting  them  in  order  to  get  them  off  the  ground. 
The  Summer  fallows  are  in  a  mofl  wretched  condition  ;  and  much 
of  the  flat  land  towards  Hull  is  under  water.  Wheat  is  confidered 
as  the  word  of  the  grains  ;  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  three 
bufhels  will  not  produce  more  flour  than  two  did  iaft  year. 

Stafford,  Nov.  4. — Thi:  oldcft  perfon  in  this  coimty  does  not  re- 
member fuch  a  bad  harveft  ;  many  of  my  neighbours  have  not  yet 
finifhed,  and  what  they  have  got  in  is  moftly  fpoilt.  Upon  the  e- 
ftate  where  my  farm  is  fituated,  we  ufed  to  be  all  over  by  the  end 
of  Augull ;  and,  this  year,  it  was  the  middle  of  Oflober  before  we 
got  done.  I  had  many  acres  of  barley  on  the  ground  for  two 
months;  and  as  it  rained  the  moft  part  of  the  time,  you  may  eafily 
judge  what  condition  it  is  in.  Grain  of  every  kind,  that  is  good, 
is  now  fold  at  moft  extravagant  prices.  Laft  market  day,  wheat 
fold  at  15s.  per  budiel,  barley  7s.  6d.,  oats  6s.,  beans  12s.  Our 
meafure  is  38  quarts  to  the  budiel. 

The  hay  harveft  was  equally  bad.  1  had  one  meadow  of  fine  hay 
carried  off  by  the  floods.  Turnips  have  failed,  which  will  be  a  bad 
affair  for  ftock. 

Lincoln,  Nov.  12. — The  harveft  in  this  county  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  the  prices  of  grain  are  rather  lower  than  when  I  wrote 
you  laft.  Oats  are  from  15s.  to  34s.  ;  barley  303.  to  44s.  ;  wheat 
jOs.  to  80s.  ;  beans  36s.  to  483.  per  quarter  of  8  ftrikes  or  Win- 
chefter  buihels.  Our  crops  of  wheat  are  much  lighter  than  ufual, 
and  fo  are  oats  ;  but  barley  is  tolerable,  and  may  produce  three 
quarters  per  acre  on  an  average  ;  beans  about  two  quarters.  Up- 
on the  xvhole,    I  think  our  crop  is  one  third  lefs  than  ufual. 

Turnips  are  but  a  i'mall  crop,  though  full  as  good  as  previous  ap- 
pearances led  us  to  expeft.  Fat  cattle  reduced  in  price  ;  and  beef 
fells  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  ftone  of  14  lb.  avoirdupois,  according 
to  quality. 

You  may  be  affured  every  affiftance  in  my  power  will  be  given 
to  the  Fanner's  Magazine,  which  promifes  to  be  an  ufeful  work. 
The  chief  improvement  pradlifed  in  this  county  is,  embanking 
dnd   draining  low  lands,    and  marling   or   claying  wild  fands,    or 

joamy 
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loamy  grafs  lands.     Particulars   cor.ccrning  thefe  improvements,  I 
ftiall  fend  you  afterwards. 

Pontefra^i,  Nov.  i8. — Fat  cattle  have  been  plentiful  for  fome 
time  paft,  and  the  markets  dull ;  but  within  thefe  few  days  a  con- 
fiderable  advance  has  taken  place.  They  are  felling  now  from  5s. 
6d.  to  8s.  per  ftone,  finking  the  offal.  Sheep  not  rotten,  but  a 
great  deal  of  them  very  poor.  Our  corn  crops  very  Indifferent. 
Wheat  prefents  a  bad  fample,  being  raoilly  fprung.  Barley  and 
pats  no  better,  and  all  very  deficient  in  quantity.  Prices  faft  rif- 
ing.  On  Saturday  laft,  old  wheat  fold  here  at  15s.  per  bufhel,  new 
I2S.  3d.  Old  oats  6s.  3d.,  new  4s.  3d.  Barley  5s.  6d.  Beans  los- 
A  profpeft  of  bacon  being  very  high  ;  at  Malton,  it  fells,  green, 
at  6d,  per  lib. 

StaJ^ordy  Nov.  30. — The  weather,  for  this  fortnight  paft,  has 
been  more  favourable,  and  1  have  got  my  wheat  feed  completed  ; 
though  many  farmers  round  me,  from  the  extreme  wetncfs  of  their 
lands,  have  not  fown  a  bufhel.  We  have  now  begun  to  feed  our 
cattle  on  turnips,  to  fave  the  hay  ;  and  they  are  turning  out  better 
than  1  expected  ;  but,  after  all,  they  are  not  above  half  the  fize 
of  lafl  year's  growth.  Markets  for  grain  ftill  keep  up.  Seven- 
teen (hillings  per  buffiel  was  afked  at  our  laff  market  for  new  v/heat, 
but  none  would  give  it.  1  hope  it  will  foon  be  lower,  though,  I 
affure  you,  this  has  been  a  moft  trying  and  expenfive  feafon  to  the 
farmer.  Cheefe  has  alfo  rifen  to  an  extravagant  price,  and  the  Go- 
vernment faftors  are  bufily  purchafing.  Beef,  mutton,  and  pork, 
fell  from  4d.  to  4^d.  per  lb. 

Lynn,  December  3. — Harvefl;  here  has  been  ill  got,  fome  barley 
ftill  in  the  field  ;  but,  generally  fpcaking,  the  crop  is  fnppofed  not 
to  be  fo  unproductive  as  was  at  firft  expefted.  Never  was  fo  great 
a  difproportion  known  in  prices  as  this  year.  Wheat  fold  yefler- 
day  from  64s.  to  lOOs.  per  quarter.  Barley  28s.  to  51s.  Oats  18s. 
to  383.  No  beans.  The  turnip  crop  has  improved  greatly  of  late, 
and  there  is  now  favourable  weather  for  fowing  wheat. 

Wahefidd,   Decejiiher  13  —  Our    markets  for  corn   are  very  hi^h, 
though  they  have  rather  declined  for  thefe   tw^o  weeks   back  ;  but 
unlefs  we  have  a  large  importation  from  abroad,  ifis  the  general 
opinion  they    muft    foon    advance.     The  beft    informed  merchants 
differ,  whether   any  confiderable   quantity  of  foreign   grain  can   be 
procured.     One  principal   houfe  in   London   writes  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;    while  another,   equally   refpeftable,    gives   a  direct  contrary 
anfwer.     Barley  is   fo   much   injured   by  the  rains,  that   it  will  not 
malt,  which  has  caufed  old  malt  to  fell  at   93.    per    bufhel.     The 
farmers  are  ftill  fowing  a  little  wheat,  and  a  tolerable  proportiop. 
has  been  got  into   the  ground  ;  but   it  has   been  harrowed  fo  ex- 
tremely wet,   that  1  fufpeft  a  large   proportion    will   perifh.      Prices 
at  our  market   this  day — Wheat  70s.  to  96s.     Barley  35s,  to  483, 
Oats  38s.  to  50s.     Old  beans  84s.  6d.,  all  per  quarter  of  8  buOiels:. 

Norihumherland 
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Northujnberland  ^larterly  Report. 

The  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  is  general  in  this  county  ;  and 
moft  of  the  famples  that  have  been  prefented  at  market,  are  not  fo 
good  as  the  hinder  end  or  light  grain  of  laft  year.  The  produce 
per  acre  does  not  exceed  one  half  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and,  in 
many  places,  it  is  un found  or  fprouted. 

Barley,  upon  dry  foils,  is  a  tolerable  crop  ;  but  upon  moift  ones, 
it  periHied  by  two  much  wet.  The  maltfters  complain  that  a  great 
deal  of  it  will  not  malt. 

Oats,  upon  the  vales  or  low  grounds,  are  a  medium  crop.  Up- 
on the  hills  or  moors,  they  are  very  bad  ;  never  ripened,  and  are  no- 
thing but  hulks.  Many  of  them  were  ftill  out  in  the  laft  week  of 
November  and  firft  of  December.  Some  ftill  remain  in  the  fields  at 
this  date. 

Peas,  abundance  of  ftraw,  but  little  or  no  grain. 

Beans  were  very  late,  but  would  have  been  a  medium  crop,  had 
not  the  uncommon  hard  froft,  on  the  1 6th  and  17th  Odlober,  in- 
jured them.  A  field  of  beans,  near  Belford,  is  ftill  to  cut  ;  but  the 
generality  were  got  in  during  the  laft  week  of  November. 

Turnips,  upon  good  dry  foils,  are  a  fair  crop.  Upon  moft  foils, 
very  bad  ;  in  many  places,  abfolutely  worth  nothing ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  decent  ones  are  letting  from  7I.  to  9I.  per 
acre. 

Our  cabbages  are  fcarce  any  thing  but  leaves  ;  few  of  them  have 
a  core  much  larger  than  a  man's  fift  j  the  cold  and  wet  entirely  pre- 
vented them  from  cabbaging. 

Of  potatoes,  that  ftaff  of  life  to  the  poor,  the  account  I  have  to 
give  is  ftill  more  melancholy.  They  have  not  only  failed  in  pro- 
duce, but  are  bad  in  quality,  and  are  now  felling  at  three  times  their 
uf'Jal  price.     Many  were  damaged  by  the  froft. 

The  profpeft  for  next  year,  in  my  opinion,  is  ferlous  and  alarm- 
iniT.  In  many  places,  fcarce  an  acre  of  wheat  is  fown  upon  the 
Summer-fallows,  nor  likely  now  to  be  fown,  unlefs  a  favourable  fca- 
fon  happens  in  the  month  of  February. 
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very  little   of  either   to  be 

had. 
The  price  of  live  ftock  deprefled  confiderably  in  0<flober  laft,  but 
fat  is  now  getting  up.     Beef  and  Mutton  5|d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  avoir- 
dupois, and  expelled  to  be  fcarce  in  the  Spring. 

Lynn,  Dec.  19. — The  weather  is  now  fet  in  feverely,  but,  of 
}ate,  it  has  been  good,  for  the  feafon  of  the  year ;  and  the  fowing 
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of  wheat  is  finifhed,  a  full  quantity  of  which  grain  is  got  in.  Lafl 
year's  crop  of  wheat  is  not  fuppofed  to  exceed  two  thirds  of  an  or- 
dinary one.  Barley  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  quantity,  but  fo  ex- 
tremely injured  by  the  rains,  that  fcarcely  one  third  of  it  will  grow 
when  put  into  the  fteep-ftone. 

Oats  are  not' bad,  but  few  are  fovvn  in  this  county,  and  they  are 
ill  got  this  feafon.  Wheat  fells  at  prefent  from  46s.  to  903.  per 
quarter.  Black  or  ftained  barley  i8s.  to  37s.  Bright  ditto  40?.  to 
60s.  Average  weight  of  wheat  55  lib.  per  buftel.  Lad  year  it 
was  S9\  lib.     The  price  of  a  quartern  loaf  of  bread  here  is  2  3  ^  J. 

Lean  fheep  have  been  much  reduced  in  price  ;  but  mutton  feils  at 
6d.  per  lib.  All  forts  of  Hock  are,  however,  rapidly  riling,  and  are 
cxpefted  much  higher  in  the  Spring,  as  it  is  probable  there  will  be 
a  (hort  fupply.  Potatoes  are  a  bad  crop  ;  but  there  are  not  many- 
planted  in  this  county.      Hay  fells  at  90s.  per  ton. 

Rape-feed  is  the  fmalleft  crop  ever  remembered  ;  and  we  conceive 
that  1000  quarters  would  clear  this  county.  The  early  got,  is  of 
fair  quality ;  but  the  late  crop  is  much  injured. 

From  the  great  improvements  in  this  county,  by  drilling,  fettmg, 
and  hoeing  of  corn,  our  crops  are  now  fo  free  of  weeds,  that  they 
are  lefs  fubjeft  to  hurt  from  bad  weather  than  formerly.;  and  when 
the  open  airy  fituation  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  expefted  that  our 
produce  will  be  equal  in  quality  to  any  other  diilricl  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Stafford,  Dec.  21.  The  difference  betwixt  this  crop  and  the  pre- 
ceding one,  will  be  fully  one  third  as  to  the  quantity,  independent 
of  the  great  inferiority  of  the  feveral  grains.  1  think  my  wheat 
crop  may  average  20  bufhels  per  acre  :  but  the  meafure  we  give,  m 
this  county,  is  38  quarts  ;  a  praftice  fanftioiied  by  cuftom,  which 
fuperfcdes  all  law.  Some  of  my  barley,  which  was  got  in  before 
the  wet  feafon,  may  yield  40  buftiels.  With  regard  to  oats,  we 
have  not  thrafhed  any.  Prices  are  rather  on  the  dechne.  Wheat 
fold  laft  market  from  14s.  to  15s.  per  bufliel.  Barley  7s.  6d.  to  8s. 
Oats  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  Beans  134.  to  14s.  As  for  peaf-,  few  will 
have  a  fuflicient  quantity  for  feed. 

The  weather  has  been  favourable  of  late  for  fowing  of  wheat  ;  and 
the  major  part  of  farmers  are  flnilhed.  We  have  all  been  behind- 
hand this  year  in  our  labouring,  at  leaft  two  months  farther  back 
than  laft  year.  A  part  of  the  ground  for  Spring  corn  is  ploughed, 
and  fome  of  the  turnip  fallows  5  but  a  change  of  weather  has  effec- 
tually flopped  any  more  from  being  done  for  fome  time.  1  am 
fearful  for  the  turnips  ;  for,  if  they  are  injured  by  the  froft,  1  know 
not  what  we  will  do  with  our  cattle.  Hay  is  felling  at  9I.  per  ton. 
Butcher  markets  are  raifed  a  halfpenny  per  pound  ;  and  there  bciug 
few  fat  hearts  in  the  county,  a  farther  advance  is  experled.  Cheefe 
Is  novir  three  guineas  per  cwt.  Butler  is.  3d.  ptr  hb.  Potatoes 
3S.  4d.  to  2s..  6d.  per  burtiel,  which  weighs  about  74  lib. 

VOL.  I.   NO.  J.  H  .  Torljlj'ire 
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Torlifmre  Agricultural  ^/arterly  Repcri. 

It  is  painful  to  report  the  harveft,  as  by  no  means  likely  to  be 
over  before  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  ;  a  circumftance  air 
moft  unparalleled  even  in  the  coldeft  parts  of  the  ifland.  A  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  oats  and  beans  have  been  but  very  lately,  and 
very  ill  carried  ;  and  a  great  part  of  all  forts  of  grain,  that  have  been 
fo  ilacked,  is  in  danger  of  being  heated  and  fpoiled.  The  thrafh- 
Jng  has  now  generally  commenced,  with  very  unfavourable  appear- 
ances ;  the  wheat  not  yielding  half  the  ufual  produce  in  many  in- 
flances,  and  that  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  barley,  though  of 
greater  produce,  is  much  complained  of  by  maltfters  ;  and  they 
have  found  fome,  on  trial,  utterly  incapable  of  being  malted.  The 
oats  appear  to  have  by  much  the  greattfl  deficiency.  Of  beans  and 
peas,  little  have  been  thrafhed  ;  yet  a  few  famples  appear  in  the 
rnarkef,  betttr  than  might  have  been  expecled.  This  article  is,  in 
fome  inflances,  tolerably  prooudlive,  though  by  no  mean?  a  goo4 
crop. 

Wheat  fox'oing,  and fallo'^'s. — T  hcfe  are  in  an  univerfally  backward 
fiate  on  r,ll  foils.  Sorqe  few  pieces  of  clover,  bay,  &c.  begin  tQ 
look  green,  though  the  blade  has  fprung  very  flowly.  Many  of 
the  fallqu's  on  clay  foils  are  in  a  moft  foul  condition  for  fowing  ; 
the  bean  and  pea  iluhbles  on  thoie  foils  are  of  courfe  in  a  fimilar 
fjtuation.  Many  were  ftill  fowing  wheat  till  the  fall  of  the  fnow, 
and  fome  with  little  profpedl  of  fuccefs.  Some  of  the  wheat  Hub- 
blcs  have  received  the  Winter  ploughing,  preparative  for  the  turnip 
fallcnv  ;  the  fliortnefs  of  the  days  renders  difpatch  alm.oO;  impof- 
fihle  ;  but  other  grounds  are  laid  up  for  the  Winter  in  ridges, 
(iicerbaiking),  which  may  prove  a  good  method,  efpeclally  in  a  fea- 
lon  like  the  prcfcnt.  This  operation  requires  lefs  time  ;  the  foil  is 
completely  open,  and  expofed  to  the  influence  of  frofl:,  occ.  ;  and 
will  be  dry  and  lit  for  croffing  in  the  Spring,  earlier  than  after  <\ 
full  ploughing. 

Turnip!  and  fodder. — Of  turnip?^  there  are  fome  good  crops; 
but  they  are  obferved  to  be  q\iickly  confumed  by  the  fheep  on  tlie 
ground  :  the  deficiency  of  after-grafs  renders  the  recourfe  to  them 
rather  too  early  for  the  fmall  (lock  of  hay,  &c.  The  latter  crop  of 
clover  was  of  little  value.  If  the  Winter  (liould  be  inclement,  the 
fuflenance  of  cattle  will  be  a  fubject  of  anxiety. 

Potatoes. — It  is  feared  there  will  be  confiderable  deduftlons  from 
the  fcanty  produce  of  this  valuable  root,  caufed  by  the  many  un- 
found  ones  among  thein,  and  their  extreme  moillure  when  flored. 

Ilopt,  though  not  half  a  crop,  will  probably  be  found  equal  to 
the  propnrtl'in  of  barley  whtn  malted. 

Apples  are  ^lentirul  and  chesp,  froai  the  deamefs  of  flour. 
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Prices  of  grain  are  declining,  an3  perhaps  may  continue  fo  for  a 
few  weeks.  Beft  new  wheat  i  z%.  Barley  and  oats  js.  Beans  ys* 
per  bufhel  Winchefter. 

Cattle. — Fat  cattle  fell  well  ;  bnt  many  half-fed  ones  are  brought 
to  market  and  flaughtered.  Lean  cattle  are  low.  The  fame  may 
be  obferved  of  fhcep. 

Horfcs. — Thefe  animals  are  fcarcely  convertible  to  money,  at  any 
rate,  except  thofe  of  fiiptrior  kind,  which  command  good  prices. 

December    19. 


London,  Deceitiber  23. Markets  for  grain  have  taken  another 

turn,  and,  owing  to  the  apprehenfions  entertained  that  the  feverity 
of  the  weather  will  prevent  us  from  receiving  foreign  fupplies,  and 
that  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames  will  be  Hopped,  our  de- 
mand for  wheat  and  oats  has  been  greatly  increafed.  At  the  Fri- 
day's market,  the  former  advanced  full  8s.  per  quarter  ;  and  this 
day,  very  few  famples  were  prefented.  Good  oats  are  worth  50s. 
per  quarter  ;  but  we  have  a  great  many  very  ordinary  ones,  which, 
ijnlefs  upon  a  fcarce  day,  can  hardly  be  fold.  Beans  and  peas 
maintain  the  high  price  lately  obtained,  though  our  fupply  is  large: 
and  as  fine  barley  comes  flowly  in,  and  is  much  demanded,  there  is 
not  any  fall  upon  that  article. 

Seedsy  from  the  bad  weather  when  they  were  faved,  are  vaftly  di- 
verfjfied  in  quality  and  price.  Red  clover  from  46s.  to  1303.  per 
cwt.  White  30s.  to  1 20s.  Trefoil  i6s.  to  723.  Rye  grafs  from 
30s.  to  40s.  per  quarter.  Turnip  feed  303.  to  313.  per  bufliel.  And 
rape  feed  from  52I.  to  54I.  per  laft. 

The  total  return  of  wheat  fold  in  Mark-lane,  from  the  9th  to 
the  14th  December,  is,  7,164  quarters,  and  tjie  average  price 
thereof,  93s.  iid.  The  returns  are  given  for  the  week  preceding 
the  lime  they  are  made  up  ;  though  many  of  the  newfpapers,  par- 
ticularly the  Scots  and  provincial  ones,  prefent  them  in  fuch  a  wayi 
as  may  lead  the  reader  to  think,  they  are  the  average  of  the  lall 
market  day. 

Average  price  of  corn  per  quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the 
week  ending  Dtcembcr  ytli. 

Wheat  94s.   2d.  Beans  64s.   3d. 

Rye  ^6      7  Peas  57      4 

Barley  45      5  Oat  meal  58      8 

Oats  38     8 

Beafts,  this  day,  in  Smithfield,  1800.  Sheep,  5500.  Several 
©xen  fuld  at  scol.  each. 

Prices  per  ftone  of  8  lib.  to  fink  the  olTal. 

s.      d,  3.     d.  s.  ?•      d. 

Betf  3     o     to     4      8  .        Veal  4     to      5      6 

Mutton       3      8     to     4      8  Pork         4     to     4     8 

Average  price  cf  tu!!cw,  j.s.  i^  !.   usr  loaJ  of  8  hb. 

Hi  "  Th? 
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The  prizs-ox  purchafed  on  Monday  laft,  at  the  great  price  of 
lOO  guineaa,  was  exhibited  to  pubhc  infpeftion  in  Fleet-Market. 
He  was  ied  in  Buckinghannfhirc,  and  weighs  nearly  300  ftones,  is 
8  feet  1 1  inches  long,  6  feet  7  inches  high,  and  lo  feet  4  inches 
round  the  girth.  At  the  Smithficld  fliew  of  cattle,  he  gained  the 
firft  prize  given  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  others. 

Smithfield  has  been  remarkably  well  fupplicd  this  laft  week  with 
Chrillnias  beef,  fome  of  which  fold  fo  high  as  7s.  6d.  per  ftone  of 
8  lib.  One  bullock  was  fo  fat,  that  he  fell  down  on  Blackfriars- 
bridge,  where  he  was  killed.  Others  were  killed  in  the  ftreets,  be- 
ing unable  to  walk  to  the  place  of  their  deftination. 

The  (lievv  of  bullocks  and  fheep,  was  attended  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Lord  Somerville,  and  other  amateurs.  The  Prize  Socie- 
ty afterwards  dined  together  :   His  Grace  in  the  Chair. 

ExtraB  of  a  Private  Letter  from  a  Man  of  Bufimfs  in  Londoriy 

dated  Dscemler  23. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity,  this  day,  of  meeting  with  feveral 
farmers,  from  the  different  counties  round  London,  who  attend  our 
market,  and  have  received  full  Information  concerning  the  flate  of 
their  crops,  and  the  forvvardnefs  of  their  hufbandry,  which  1  here- 
with communicate. 

The  crop  of  corn,  in  general,  In  the  five  counties  of  Middlefex, 
EffeXj  Hertford,  Surry,  and  Kent,  may  be  reckoned  a  fair  average 
of  ordinary  years,  as  to  quantity ;  but  the  quality  of  barley  and 
oats,  from  being  late,  is  much  inferior  to  what  is  ufually  produced. 
Wheat  has  been  well  got,  and  a  great  part  is  as  fine  as  the  growth 
of  any  year. 

In  MiddJefex — ^Wheat  was  well  got,  and  of  fine  quality.  Of  bar- 
ley, only  a  fmall  proportion  Is  fit  for  malting. 

Effex — Part  of  wheat  in  the  low  country  late,  and  not  fo  well 
harvefted.     Barley  as  before.  ' 

Neriford— Wheats  all  well  got.     Barley  generally  damaged. 

Surry — Upon  the  high  lands,  all  the  crops  well  got  ;  but  in  the 
low  part  of  the  country  very  badly.  In  fome  cafes,  pigs  were  turn- 
ed out  to  eat  the  barley  in  the  fields. 

Kent- — Wheat  in  good  order  and  condition.  Barley  but  mid- 
dling. 

The  oat  crop  in  thofe  counties  was  late,  and  Indifferently  harvefl- 
rA  ;  but  the  quantity  of  that  grain  fown  Is  but  trifling.  Beans,  a 
;,:  »)d  crop  ;  but,  from  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  they  are  not  fit  for 
kt  till  kiln-dried. 

The  general  weight  of  wheat  of  this  crop  is  about  ^6  lib.  per 
bufhe'  :  ordinary  54  lib.  ;  fome  fine  famples  are  60  or  62  lib. — ■ 
The  produce  of  fine-plckled  faraples,  is  nearly  equal  to  laft  year's 

growth : 
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grovvth  :  Of  middling  and  ordinary,  the  quantity  of  fine  flour  Is 
much  (hort — fay  from  one  elglith  to  one  tenth.  Good  barky,  about 
48  lib.  per  bu(hel  ;  beil  famples,  about  2  lib.  more  ;  ordinary,  40  to 
42  lib.  Oats,  on  an  average  of  found  grain,  36  lib.  ;  fine  famples, 
41  lib.  ;  ordinary,  as  low  as  30  lib.  The  number  of  good  famples 
have  been  fmall  indeed. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  every  perfon  converfant  in  the  corn 
trade,  that  there  is  not  a  fufficient  quantity  of  grain  in  the  country 
to  fuppoit  the  inhabitants  till  next  crop,  and  that  a  coniiderabie 
importation  is  necefTary.  Since  the  beginning  of  November,  70,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  50,000  quarters  of  oats,  have  been  import- 
ed here  :  Only  a  few  parcels  of  barley-^fay  fix  hundred  quarters. 
From  the  fetting  in  of  the  froft,  no  more*  foreign  grain  is  expefted 
this  feafon,  except  the  cargoes  upon  the  road.  Confiderable  quan- 
tities are  bought,  which  cannot  be  exped\ed  to  arrive  looner  than 
April. 

Smithfield  has  of  late  been  well  fiipplied.  The  general  price  of 
beef,  finking  tlie  offal,  4s.  6d.  per  Hone  of  8  lib.  ;  mutton,  4s.  lod. 
Retail  prices — Beef  and  mutton,  6^d,  and  yd.  per  lib.  ;  veal,  yd. 

The  quartern  loaf  of  bread  is  prefenlly  fold  at  I4d.  ;  but,  from 
the  rife  of  wheat  and  flour  this  week,  mufl.  be  advanced  to  I4^d.  or 
ijd.  Oat  meal  is  worth  28I.  per  ton,  which  is  equal  to  14  bolls  and 
a  quarter,  as  fold  with  you. 

The  wheat  feed  is  generally  finiflicd  ;  though,  in  the  wet  lands  of  ^ 
Eflex  and  Hertford,  fome  remains  to  be  fown.     Ploughing  is  much 
behind. 

Hay  fells  from  4I.  to  5I.  i6s.  per  load,  which  is  18  cwt.,  or  90 
flones,  Scots  weight.  Straw  from  il.  183.  to  2I.  5s.  per  load  of  13^ 
cwt.  Potatoes  and  other  gai'dcn  ftufFs  are  plentiful.  The  price  of 
the  former,  from  5I.  to  81.  per  ton,  which  is  from  I5d.  to  23.  per 
peck,  according  to  your  meafure.     The  quahty  is  not  good. 

We  have  a  fevere  ftorm  of  froft  and  fnow,  which,  if  it  continues, 
will  foon  block  up  the  Thames.  The  corn  markets,  in  confequence, 
experienced  a  confiderable  rife.  Dantzic  wheat  fold  on  Friday  as 
high  as  I  xos.  per  quarter  ;  and,  this  day,  flour  has  rifen  5s.  per  fack. 
Some  remarkably  fine  cattle  were  laft  week  fiiewn  in  Smithfield, 
in  confequence  of  a  premium  being  given  by  feveral  noblemen  and 
gentlemen. 


ADDITIONAL  SCOTS  INTELLIGFNCE. 
Angus,  Mearus,  and  Aberdeen  Agricultural  Report. 

This  diftrift,  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  has 
experienced  a  moft  inclement  feafon,  and  vegetation  was  at  no  time 
luxuriant.     Our  crops  are  therefore  fcanty,  fo  far  m  trials  have  been 

made  j 
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made ;  and  as  for  the  pailures,  they  remained  Ihort  and  open,  with- 
out acquiring  their  ufual  clofc  pile. 

in  genera!,  hay  may  be  confidercd  as  approaching  to  a  medium 
crop  ;  yet  the  price  has  advanced  to  an  unufual  pitch.  The  average 
may  be  ftated  at  is.  per  ftone  of  20  lib.  Dutch  weight. 

'i  he  wheats,  at  one  period,  had  a  full  appearance,  but  were 
aflvrvvards  da/hed  to  the  ground,  which  prevented  them  from  filling, 
and,  in  many  fituations,  occafioned  the  grain  to  fpring.  Wheat  is, 
I  apprehend,  the  worft  crop,  and  may  be  dated  as  one  half  deficient. 
There  has  been  little  brou^^ht  to  market  ;  the  price  from  30s.  to  45s. 
per  boll  of  4  Liulithguvv  firlots. 

On  the  ftripe  of  fine  land  which  bounds  this  diftrlfl  with  the  fea, 
oats  may  be  taken  at  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  ufual  product,  and 
bear  and  barley  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion.  But  when  we  go 
to  the  hill  diftri£ts,  they  arc  much  below  what  is  ftated  ;  and  the 
accounts  are  fo  various,  that  a  conclufive  opinion  can  hardly  be 
formed.  It  is  allowed,  upon  an  average  of  the  three  counties,  that 
oats  will  not  yield  4  (lanes  meal  per  boll.  Thofe  ralfed  upon  tb.e 
coaft  lands  may  be  from  5  to  6  ftones ;  fome  have  even  come  to 
7I  ftones;  but  the  quantity  of  the  laft  kind  is  too  trifling  to  naerit 
notice. 

in  Angus,  the  price  of  barley,  by  the  firlot  of  32  Scots  pints.  Is 
25s.  per  boll.  At  Aberdeen,  by  their  meafure  of  34  Scots  pints, 
28s.,  and  advancing.  Beer,  or  bigg,  2s.  to  4s.  lower  than  barley. 
Oat  meal,   30s.  and  32s.  per  boll. 

In  all  the  hilly  parts  of  thefe  counties,  and  even  in  fome  parts 
near  the  fea,  the  oats  were  frofted,  and  confequently  unfit  for  feed, 
which,   I  am  afraid,  will  be  an  article  much  wanted. 

Turnips  and  potatoes  felt  the  effcAs  of  the  bad  feafon  equally 
with  other  crops.  The  firft  were  put  wet  into  the  ground,  and  in 
fome  places  did  not  Iralrd,  and  in  others  were  cut  off  by  the^,  or 
fnail ;  for  farmers  have  not  as  yet  afcertained  the  name  of  the  animal 
or  infedl  that  deftroys  this  root.  The  quantity  of  turnip  food  does 
not  exceed  one  third  of  laft  year's. 

The  latenefs  of  laft  Spring  reduced  the  condition  of  lean  ftock  fo 
much,  that  they  never  got  forward  during  the  after  feafon  ;  and 
prices  have  been  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  below  thofe  of  laft  year. 
Wc  have  little  demand  at  this  time ;  yet  the  fpirits  and  expedlations 
of  our  dealers  are  nov/  much  raifed,  and  a  buyer  will  pay  20  per 
cent,  more  than  would  have  been  demanded  two  months  ago. 

Fat  cattle  were  lately  7s.  6d.  and  8s,  per  ftone ;  but  they  hare 
now  fallen  a  trifle.  There  are  fewer  than  ufual  upon  turnips  j  but 
every  perfon  is  forcing  forward  to  market  as  faft  as  poffible.  As  is 
luuai  v.hen  turnips  are  fmall  in  fizc,  there  is  a  general  caraplaint  that 
cattle  fatten  Very  fl(.wly. 

Obituary^ 
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July  2ld  1799. — At  Athelflaneford,  Eaft  Lothian,  Mr  John 
Thomson,  farmer  and  flefher  in  that  place. 

Mr  Thomfon  had  arrived  at  the  advanced  ^gt  of  90  years,  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  an  extenfive  and  complicated  bufinefs,  had  uniform-, 
ly  preferved  a  fair  and  unimpeached  rharafter.  He  had  rifen,  from 
fmall  beginnings,  to  eminence  in  his  profeffion  ;  and,  at  one  period, 
his  undertakings  were  more  extenfive  than  any  of  his  brethren  out 
of  the  metropolis.  Fifty  years  ago,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Gilmerton  family,  he  fet  up  a  flefh  market  in  the  village  where  he 
fefided  ;  and  his  dealings  as  a  middle-man,  in  the  purchafe  of  fat 
beafts,  flieep,  and  lambs,  which  were  refold  to  the  Edinburgh  and 
Weft-country  fiefiiers,  were  widely  extended  over  all  the  county  of 
Eaft  Lothian.  When  old  age  arrived,  he  wifely  contracted  his  bu- 
finefs  ;  but  he  retained  his  knowledge  and  accuracy  to  the  laft  ;  and, 
from  the  natural  ftrength  of  his  conftitution,  there  was  caufe  to  be- 
lieve, that,  old  as  he  was,  a  fuccefilon  of  days  awaited  him,  had  not 
an  unlucky  fall  in  his  room  hurt  him  fo  much,  as  to  haften  his  diffo- 
lution. 

Mr  Thomfon  ivas  much  refpeftcd  in  fociety,  efpecially  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  which  was  a  lure  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  cha- 
rafter.  When  not  engaged  in  bufinefs,  his  chief  amufement  lay  in 
playing  at  whift,  "at  which  game  he  believed  himfelf  to  be  eminently 
Hiilful.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  man,  who  had  few  or  no  enemies,  and 
pofleffed  more  friends  than  moft  of  his  contemporaries. 

At  Little  Harwood,  Lancadiirer  P^lr  A.  Franklano,  farmerj 

At  Waltham  on  the  Woiilds,  Mr  Burton,  fenior,  farmer. 

At  Crowmillrf,  Lelceilerfiiire,  Mr  Joseph  Lewis,  grazier. 

At  Eaft  Dereham,  aged  73,  Mr  H.  Wells,  a  celebrated  kit- 
chen gardener. 

At  Ugftone,  near  Haddington,  Mr  Thomas  Howden,  an  ex- 
tenfive and  refpeflable  farmer. 

At  Carniehaugh  near  Glfford,  Eaft  Lothian,  Captain  John 
Carfrae,  of  the  Breadalbane  Fencible?,  and  farmer  there.  Cap- 
tain Carfrae  had,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  entered  into  the  military 
line,  and  ferved  in  Germany  during  the  feven  years  war.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  General  Hanls,  the  conqueror  of  Seringapa- 
tam,  with  whom  he  afted  as  an  officer  in  the  5th  regiment  of  toot, 
then  commanded  by  Lord  Percy.  Re  afterwards  devoted  l}is  at- 
tention to  rural  affiiirs  till  the  year  I77<-^.  when  he  accepted  of  a 
commiffion  in  the  regiment  raifed  bv  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and 
commanded  by  General  Francis  M'Loan.  At  the  peace  of  1785, 
he  returned  to  his  farm,  wlilc'i,' during  hisabfjnce,  had  been  manag- 
ed by  his  fifters  and  friends.  Experienced  cfEcers  being  much 
'7/?,nted  when  the  fencible  rceirnents  were  raifed  in   i;94»  he  was 
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prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  company  in  the  3d  battalion  of  Lord 
BreadalLane's  regiment.  In  Ireland,  the  fervice  was  too  fevere  for 
his  conltitiition,  which  laid  him  under  the  necefllty  of  vifiting  his 
native  land,  in  hopes  that  a  change  of  air  might  be  ufeful ;  but, 
alas !  it  was  too  late. 

Captain  Carfrae  poflcfTed  all  the  focial  qualities  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, and  was  greatly  beloved  and  efteemed  by  his  numerous  friends. 
He  was  a  good  neighbour,  an  excellent  companion,  charitable  to 
the  poor,  and  much  refpected  by  all  who  had  the  pleafure  of  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  him. 

At  Edinburgh,  Dr  Joseph  Black,  one  of  his  Majelly's  phy- 
ficians  for  Scotland,  and  profefFor  of  Chymiftry  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  fcience  of  Chymiftry  being  intimately  connefted  with  Agri- 
culture, it  gives  us  pleafure  to  learn,  that  an  account  of  Dr  Black's 
itudies  will  be  given  by  a  near  relative,  thoroughly  qualified  to  judge 
of  what  merits  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Notes  to  Correspondents. 

The  Rural  Inquirer,  No.  I.  to  be  regularly  continued,  will  be 
given  in  our  next,  together  with  Letter  Second  from  a  Farmer  upon 
a  tour  through  England,   to  his  friend  in  Edinburgh. 

Memoirs  of  Mr  BakeiviU,  the  celebrated  breeder  of  cattle  and 
fheep,  are  in  hand. 

Materials  zre  wanted  for  completing  an  account  of  Scoti/lj  Huf- 
landry  at  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  A  publication  of  Lord 
Belhaven  at  that  period,  is  faid  to  throw  much  light  on  the  fiibjeft. 
Any  gentleman  who  has  fiich  a  pamphlet  in  his  pofTcfiion,  will  con- 
fer a  favour  upon  the  publifher,  by  indulging  him  with  a  reading  of 
it, 

A  valuable  effay  upon  the  moft  proper  method  of  •winning  hay, 
will  be  inferted  in  our  next  number. 

The  publiilier  is  exceedingly  forry  that  this  number  has  unavoid- 
ably been  delayed  for  a  few  days  after  the  time  fixed  for  publication. 
In  future,  every  attention  will  be  beftowed  to  ferve  the  public  regu- 
larly. 

The  Second  Number  will  be  publifiied  on  Monday  the  14th  of 
April. 

Several  valuable  articles  of  intelligence,  &c.  from  our  correfpond- 
ents, are  unavoidably  left  out  of  this  number,  for  want  of  room,  al- 
tliough  an  additional  halfjhctt  has  been  added. 

It  is  particularly  requcfted  that  the  Communications  for  our  Se- 
cond Number  may  be  forwarded  at  farthed  by  the  19th  of  March, 
and  articles  of  Intelligence  by  the  firft  of  April, 
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T  would  be  an  ingenious  and  ufeful  objeft,  to  invefti- 
gate  the  ancient  (late  of  hufbandry  in  this  country,  and 
to  trace  out  the  various  caufes  which  have  contributed  to 
promote  improvements  in  that  important  and  neceflary 
fcience.     Perhaps,  the  field  from  whence  faSls  could  be 
gathered  for  fuch  an  invelligation,  is  too  llerile  for  pro- 
ducing fatisfa£lory  information  j  which  might  occaiion, 
in  many  cafes,  conje£lure  and  tradition  to  be  fubftituted 
for  pofitive  evidence  and  written  teftimony.      Be  this  as 
it  may,  we  do  not  propofe  to  undertake  fuch  an  arduous 
talk  J  but  mean  to  devote  this  number  of  our  inquiry  to 
a  fhort  flvetch  of  the  fubflantial   and  valuable   improve- 
ments made   in   Scotland   fince   the  Union    of  tJie  two 
kingdoms ;  which  are  more  exienfive  than  in  any  other 
nation  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
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Before  we  enter  upon  this  Iketch,  a  few  words  rela- 
tive to  the  ancient  ftate  of  Scotifli  hufbandry  may  be  ne- 
ceflary. 

At  a  very  early  period,  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were 
•partially  brought  into  a  high  Itate  of  cultivation,  and  all 
the  ordinary  grains  now  in  ufe  were   fucccfsfully  raifed 
upon  that   portion    of  the   ground   then   called  in-field. 
The  in-ficld  originally  comprifed  a  fmall  fpace   of  land 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  farm-fteading,  or  mains ; 
and  was  afterwards   gradually   extended,  as   population 
and  luxury  increafed,  or  as  the   means   of  improvement 
lay  within  the  reach  of  the   poflefTors.     Hence,  all  the 
dry  coaftfide  land,  and  the  fields  adjoining  to  great  towns 
and  villages,  were  earlieft  improved  ;  while  thofe  at  a 
diftance  from  manure,  were  generally  allowed  to  remain 
in  their  natural  uncultivated  ftate. 

It  may  readily  be  fuppofed,  that  cultivation,  in  the 
firfl  inftance,  would  be  folely  confined  to  fuch  fields  as 
were  apparently  of  the  richeft  quality  •,  which  would  be 
eafily  difcuvered.  by  the  deepnefs  of  foil,  and  its  aptitude 
to  produce  the  greateil  quantity  of  grafs,  or  other  plants 
with  which  the  furface  might  be  covered.  The  in-field 
would  therefore,  in  every  cafe,  be  compofed  of  the  beft: 
land  which  the  refpeflive  difiiricts  contained  •,  and,  as 
the  whole  m.anure  raifed  upon  the  premlfes,  was  applied 
to  the  fele6l  fpots  which  came  under  this  defcrlption, 
it  is  not  furprifing,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  feveral  centu- 
riesj  their  fertility  fhould  have  increafed  to  a  very  great 
height. 

Under  the  management  mentioned,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  great  body  of  land  continued  in  a  wade  and  unpro- 
du6live  ftate,  being  only  ploughed  for  a  {^f^  years,  or 
as  long  as  it  would  carry  crops  of  oats,  and  then  left 
to  recruit  itfelf  under  natural  grafies  and  weeds.  The 
firft  ftep  to  improvement  was,  the  abolilliing  of  out-field^ 
and  thereby  bringing  the  whole  land  of  each  farm  under 
a  regular  courfe  of  hufbandry,  agreeable  to  the  quality 
of  the  refpe^ive  foils,  and  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
where  the  farm  was  fituated.  The  greateft  improve- 
ments made  in  Scotland  have  been  upon  thefe  fecondary 
lands  J  which,  in  former  times,  \ji'ithcut  manure,  fallow, 
and  artificial  grafies,  were  only  capable  of  paying  a  very 
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4:rifiing  rci;i.  Good  land  may  produce  rich  crops  under 
many  iinpediments,  of  which  the  value  of  borough  acre?. 
is  a  ftriking  proof ;  but,  upon  the  obdurate  exhaufted 
out-field,  nothing  to  the  purpofe  could  be  accompliflied, 
without  employing  the  moft  a6live  exertions. 

It  ivS  believed,  that  the  above  ftatement  will  apply  to 
the  fituation  of  Scotifli  huibandry,  till  the  conclufion  of 
the  17th  century;  fince  which  period,  a  great  and  tho- 
rough alteration  has  taken  place. 

The  chief  and  primary  means  of  accomplifhing  this 
alteration,  was  the  introduction  oi  Summer  fallonv,  which 
was  not  pra6lifed  north  of  the  Tweed  fooner  than  the 
time  above  mentioned.  Without  working  the  ground 
during  tlie  dry  Summer  months,  it  was  impoffible  to 
clear  the  in- fields  of  the  immenfe  (lock  of  annual  and 
root  weeds  which  had  for  ages  been  accumulated,  or  to 
reduce  the  coarfe  fterile  out-field  to  a  proper  tilth  for 
carrying  good  crops  of  corn  or  artificial  grafies.  This 
valuable  practice,  which  at  all  times  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  in  the  firfl;  ftage  of  improvements,  has  generally 
been  pra£lifed  with  as  much  efFedl  as  in  any  part  of 
Britain  :  and,  in  no  country  whatfoever,  is  greater  atten- 
tion beftowed  upon  the  feveral  procelTes  of  ploughing, 
harrowing,  rolling,  and  gathering  grafs  roots,  than  what 
is  ufually  bellowed  on  the  working  of  fallows  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland. 

The   Grafs   Hiijhandry,    which    has    been    afllduoufly 
pratftifed   upon  a  great   fcale   fince  the   middle   of    the 
J 8th  century,  was  alfo  of  material  advantage  in  the  im- 
provement of  Scotiih  hufbandry  ;  and,  for  thirty   years 
back,  a  greater  quantity  of  feeds  have  been  fown  in  the 
Lowland   diftriffs,  than  in  any   part  of  England  of  the 
fame   exterit.     The  ufual  praflice  has  been,  to  manage 
grafs  lands   according  to  the   Norfolk  fafhion,  which   is 
found  to  be  more  beneficial  than  withholding  the  plough 
for   a  greater  number  of  years,   as  is   cuflomary  in   all 
the  m.idland  and  weilern   Engliih   counties.     The  great 
advantage  of  artificial  grafles,  by  enriching  and  refrelh- 
ing  the  foil,  are  well  known ;  and  they  are  feldom  fown 
in  this  country,  except  with  the  firll  crop  after  Summer 
fallow,  or  upon  land  which  has  undergone  fuitable  pre- 
paration. 

Q^?  Turn!j>i 
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Turnips  were  cultivated  in  Scotland  very  fliortly  after 
tlieir  introduQion  into  Britain;  and  INIr  Cockburn  of 
Ormifton,  and  oiher  members  of  the  Society  of  Improvers ^ 
raifed  them  agreeably  to  the  moft  approved  rules.  This 
valuable  root,  v/hich  is  juftly  confidered  as  deferving  a 
marked  attention  from  every  farmer  upon  a  light  foil, 
h  IS  recently  fpread  with  rapidity  over  all  Scotland,  and 
is  cultivated  in  a  way  fuperior  to  what  is  common  among 
our  fouthern  neighbours.  Mr  TuU's  fyllem  is  uniformly 
adopted;  winch,  tor  cleaning  the  ground,  raifing  a  weighty 
crop,  and  leirening  the  expence  of  labour,  is  undoubted- 
ly preferable  to  tlie  broad-caft,  or  hand  method.  The 
cultftre  of  this  rout  is  increafing  every  year  ;  and  it  is 
now  fuccefsfully  pra£lifed  upon  many  foils  formerly  con- 
fidered  as  unfit  for  growing  turnips.  By  employing  a 
little  attention,  and  fowing  fields  of  different  foils  in  the 
fame  feafon,  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  this  branch 
of  hufbandry  may  ftill  be  further  extended,  which  will 
ferve  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  land  hitherto  kept  under 
an  unproductive  fallow.  The  increafed  demand  for 
butcher-meat  holds  out  every  encouragement  for  this  ex- 
tenfion;  and  another  great  inducement  is,  that  the  value 
of  flock  neceffarily  depends  upon  procuring  a  fufficient 
fupply  of  green  food  for  their  fupport  at  every  feafon  of 
the  year. 

If  turnips  have  produced  important  advantages  upon 
the  light,  free  foils,  BeanSy  drilled  and  horfe-hoed,  have 
been  found  equally  beneficial  upon  thofe  of  a  different 
defcription.  This  pulfe,  which  was  but  little  fown  in 
Scotland  till  the  year  1770,  unlets  upon  the  rich  clays, 
has,  fince  that  time,  been  fuccefsfully  cultivated  upon  all 
the  heavy  loams  ;  and,  in  many  farms,  now  conflitutes 
a  regular  branch  of  rotation.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
beans  are  conftantly  drilled  at  intervals  of  20  or  27 
inches ;  the  latter  mode  is  moft  prevalent,  which  admits 
the  ground  to  be  ploughed  with  a  horfe,  in  the  moft 
fufficient  manner.  Very  little  hand-hoeing  is  given,  nor 
is  it  required  ;  as  the  kind  of  land  moft  adapted  for  their 
growth,  and  upon  which  they  are  commonly  fown,  is 
not  naturally  difpofed  to  the  growth  of  annual  weeds  ; 
and  fine  crops  of  wheat  generally  follow,  provided  due 
attention  has  been  paid  to  working  the  bean  crop.     The 
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neceflity  of  Summer  fallow,  which,  u;ider  tlie  prefent 
rate  of  rents,  and  value  of  labour,  is  an  cxpenfive  affair 
to  the  farmer,  is  confequently  much  leli'ened  ;  for,  if 
land  is  once  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  afterwards  kept  in 
a  regular  g^ourfe  of  leguminous  and  culrniferous  crops, 
alternately,  it  will  remain  in  good  order  for  a  confiderable 
number  of  years. 

The  Potato^  which,  during  the  17th  century,  was 
confidered  as  an  article  of  garden  growth,  has,  for  fifty 
years  back,  been  extenfively  cultivated  in  the  fields;  and 
is  now  the  chief  crop  employed,  in  the  vicinity  of  great. 
towns,  for  cleaning  the  ground.  Though  this  root 
forms  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  ranks, 
and  confequently  deferves  every  mark  of  attention,  yet 
the  raifmg  of  it,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  can- 
not be  confidered  as  equally  beneficial  to  the  farmer  with 
turnips  and  beans.  It  is  only  upon  light  foils  that  they 
can  be  cultivated  with  propriety  ;  and,  in  fucli  fituations, 
the  land  is  better  cleaned  by  turnips,  whic*i  are  fown  at 
a  later  period  of  the  feafon.  In  fadl,  this  efculent  root 
can  never  enter  into  a  regular  rotation,  as  the  demand  is 
limited;  but  every  farmer  cultivates  lefs  or  more,  for  the 
ufe  of  his  family  and  fervants. 

Inclofing  and  Draining  of  land  have  alfo  been  of  much 
advantage  in  facilitating  improvements  ;  and  the  advan- 
tages of  both  are  evident  to  the  moft  fuperficial  obferver. 
If  a  farm  is  not  inclofed,  the  farmer  can  hardly  be 
confidered,  in  many  cafes,  as  being  mafter  of  his  pof- 
feffion  ;  and,  without  the  operation  of  draining,  the  full 
advantages  of  good  ploughing  and  manuring  cannot  be 
attained. 

In  the  progrefs  of  thefe  important  improvements, 
much  afliflaifte  has  been  gained  from  the  liberal  fyfleni 
of  connexion  which  has  long  fubfifted  betwixt  the  great 
majority  of  landed  proprietors  and  the  tenantry  ;  which 
has  contributed  not  only  to  promote  the  foiid  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  but  has  alfo  been  attended  with 
beneficial  efFc£ls  to  tJiofe  immediately  intcrefted.  1-ong 
leafes,  free  from  arbitrary  reltriclive  covenants,  have 
formed  a  proirdnent  feature  in  this  liberal  fyflem ; 
without  which  encouragement,  notwithftanding  of  every 
other  advantage,  the  hufbandrv  of  Scotland  would  not, 
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at  this  day,  deferve  to  be  diftinguifljed  as  eminently  im- 
proved. 

The  elucidation  of  thefe  fubjecls  will  occupy  the  fu- 
ture numbers  of  the  Rural  Inquirer;  and  any  hiiUs  or 
information,  from  perfons  verfant  in  t}»e  practical  huf- 
bandry  of  Scotland,  will  be  received  with  pleafare. 

R. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Agreeable  to  my  promife,  I  fend  you  another   Paper  upon 

the  Flax  Hujhandryy  ivhich^   I  trujl,  will  be  acceptable    to 

your  Readers.      The  climate  and  practice   of  Ireland  being 

nearly  allied  to  the  climate  and praBice  of  this  country <^  it  is. 

hoped  that  this  communication  nvill  he  found  of  greater  utility' 

to  the   Groivers  of  Flax^  than  the  elaborate,  and  in   many 

refpecls  valuable  Report  of  Mr  Conful  Durno,   refpeEling 

the  Prujfian,  Ruffian,  and  Pclifh   Htfhandry,   iufertcd  in 

your  lafl, 

'  I  am,  &c. 

N. 

On  the  Culture,  ^c.  of  Fla^<,  from  the  PraElice  of  Ireland. 

A  GOOD  crop  of  flax  may  be  expected  from  any  ftrong 
clays  which  are  fit  for  the  growth  of  corn.  Potatoes  are. 
generally  the  crop  which  precedes  flax ;  but  turnips^ 
beans,  or  any  manured  crop,  may  be  confidered  as  good 
preparatives.  It  is  eiTcntial  that  the  ground  fnould  be 
in  fine  tilth,  and  as  free  from  weeds  as  pcffibie.  Light 
Hubble  lands,  efptcially  fuch  as  have  been  long  in  till- 
age, may,  by  proper  preparation,  bring  a  crop  ;  but  are 
not  proper  for  the  culture  of  flax,  as  the  crop  feldom 
comes  to  maturity.  The  ftalks,  before  they  are  fit  for 
pulling,  turn  to  a  reddilh  colour,  called  firing  in  the, 
'       '  '  north. 
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iiorth   of   Ireland  ;  which   diforder   not  only  lefTens  the 
^quantity,  but  injures  the  quality  of  the  flax,  in  every  pro- 
cefs  of  the  manufacture. 

In  this  cafe,  tliey  are  generally  obliged  to  pull  the  flax 
at  the  iirit  appearance  of  the  blight.  If  this  is  neglected 
till  a  blotch  is  feen  on  the  ftalk,  the  crop  is  fcarcely 
worth  manufacturing,  as  no  art  in  bleaching  can  bring 
the  cloth  made  of  it  to  a  proper  colour. 

N.  B. — No  chalk  in  Ireland,  and  very  little  fandy 
foil.  Such  lands  would  probably  be  liable  to  this 
imperfection. 

About  two  bufhels  of  feed  to  the  Englifh  acre  is  a  pro- 
per quantity,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  a  very  fine  ma- 
nufacture. For  this  purpofe,  the  flax  is  to  be  pulled  in 
a  very  green  ftate  ;  and  four  bufliels  to  the  Englifh  acre 
are  in  that  cafe  neceflary.  A  fure  method  of  trying  the 
quality  of  the  feed,  is,  by  fowing  fome  in  a  hot-bed.  The 
moft  approved  feafon  for  fowing,  is  the  firlt  fine  weather 
after  the  middle  of  March. 

The  beft  mode  of  tillage  is  in  beds  about  fix  feet  broad, 
covering  the  feed  about  an  inch  and  half  deep,  with  what 
earth  may  be  fhovelled  out  of  the  furrows. 

Thefe  furrows  are  ufeful  in  carrying  off  under-water, 
and  in  giving  air  to  the  crop  during  the  growth.  But 
the  tops  of  the  ridges  fhould  not  be  laid  round,  as  that 
would  carry  off  the  Summer  rains  too  quickly.  Before 
the  flax  is  live  inches  high,  it  fliould  be  csrefuily  hand- 
weeded  ;  and,  if  any  part  lodges,  it  fliould  be  turned 
over,  as  is  often  neceflary  with  refpect  to  barley.  And, 
in  general,  during  the  grov/th  of  the  crop,  as  much  care 
as  poiTible  fhould  be  taken,  to  preferve  the  plants  in  an 
even  ftate  of  ^growth,  w^hich  will  be  found  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  manufacturer  in  every  future  procefs. 

The  produce  may  be  eflimated,  on  an  average,  at  about 
feven  pounds  Sterling  the  Engliflr  acre. 

The  crop  fiiould  Itand  till  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk 
gets  a  yellowifh  call:,  and  the  under  leaves  begin  to  wi- 
ther, except  when  the  flax  is  defigned  for  an  extraordi- 
nary fine  manufacture,  or  a  blight  or  firing  has  made  its 
appearance  on  any  part  of  the  crop  ;  in  which  aafe,  it  wiU 
\t  better  to  pull  it  in  a  green  ftate. 
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It  will  be  worth  attending  to,  in  the  pulling,  to  take 
all  the  ripclt  and  flrongeft  grown  flax  firfl  ;  and,  leav- 
ing it  in  fmall  handt'uls  acrols  each  other,  but  with  the 
ends  containing  the  feed  towards  the  fouth,  to  proceed 
to  pull  that  of  an  inferior  growth.  By  this  means,  the 
crop  receives  a  forting,  in  the  dxii  iniVance,  which  will 
be  conducive  to  the  perfed:ion  of  the  manufadture  in 
every  futur^-  part  of  the  procefs.  The  weeds  mult  alfo 
be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  handfuis,  and  the  dirt  fhaken 
from  the  roots. 

Immediately  after  pulling,  the  flax  may  be  fleeped, 
(unlcfs  the  feed  is  to  be  preferved  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  is  to 
be  rippled,  or  dragged  through  a  fort  of  iron  comb,  to 
take  off  the  feed  pods) ;  and  the  quality  of  the  water 
is  fo  far  ellential  to  the  perfetlion  of  the  manufacture, 
as  to  delerve  particular  attention. 

Turf  bog  water,  which  is  not  muddy,  is  found  to  an- 
fvver  very  well  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  foul  ftagnate  water 
gives  a  ftaiu  to  the  flax  which  can  never  be  bleached 
out.  Too  pure  a  fpring,  or  fliarp  running  water,  lime- 
ftone  waters,  or  thofe  impregnated  with  a  mineral  acid 
(which  is  eafily  known,  by  their  turning  black  with  a  mix- 
ture of  galls),  are  equally  injurious.  The  beft  water  is 
that  of  a  refervoir  dug  in  clay,  or  the  fides  of  which  are 
lined  v/ith  clay. 

Such  a  refervoir,  4  feet  deep,  which  it  (hould  not  ex- 
ceed, 6  broad,  and  40  feet  long,  will  contain  the  produce 
of  an  Englilh  acre.  The  water  Ihould  Hand  in  this  re- 
fervoir about  a  fortnight  before  the  flax  is  put  in,  which 
muft  be  evenly  ilored,  in  fheaves  loofcly  tied,  that  the 
band  may  not  prevent  the  eftecls  of  the  water  on  that 
part. 

Tlie  root  ends  fliould  Hand  higheft,  and  the  whole 
muft  be  perfectly  immerfed,  and  kept  down  by  bundles 
of  draw,  or  hurdles,  as  all  that  is  above  water  will 
be  fcained.  The  time  it  is  to  lye  in  the  fteep,  depends 
on  the  foft  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  ftate  of  the 
weather.  In  good  water,  and  warm  weather,  four  days 
produce  the  effecl:,  which,  in  other  circumftanccs,  does 
riot  happen  under  twenty.  But  it  is  fafeft  to  examine 
the  flax  on  the  fourth  day.  After  lleeping,  it  fliould  be 
fpread,  even  and  thin,  on  fine  grafs  ground.  For  this 
purpofe,  (ifiergrnfs  is  much  recommended  \  but,  if  the 

grais 
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grafs  grows  through  the  flax,  it  muft  be  conflantly  turn- 
ed over. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  time  the  crop  fliould  Jye 
in  this  bleaching  ftate,  which  is  intended  to  produce  an 
even  reparation  oi  the  rind  from  the  cafe  of  the  ftalk. 
It  is  bed  to  have  it  examined,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
flax-drefTer,  who  is  mod  concerned  that  it  flaould  come 
in  a  proper  flate  to  the  beetle  or  break.  It  is  obferved, 
however,  that  a  good  expofure  to  the  fun  renders  lefs 
fire  neceflary  to  prepare  the  flax  for  a  future  procefs  : 
if  it  is  not  fuflficiently  dried  on  the  ground,  which  is 
feldom  the  cafe  in  Ireland,  it  is  then  put  over  hurdles, 
and  dried  with  a  gentle  fire  till  it  is  fit  for  beetling, 
fkutching,  and  the  other  operations  of  the  flax-dreUer. 


In  confequence  of  the  appointment  of  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Trudees,  we,  the  Surveyors  of  Flax-raifing 
employed  by  them,  having  met  together,  and  maturely 
confidered  a  paper,  containing  an  abilra^l  of  the  rules 
pra£lifed  in  Ireland  for  the  cultivation  and  drefiTmg  of 
ilax,  tranfmitted  to  the  faid  Board  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  for  Trade,  beg  leave  to  offer  our 
report  and  opinion  thereon,  as  follows : 

ly?, — As  to   the  Soil  proper  for  Flax,  and  the  Preparaticrt 

for  the  Crop, 

We  confider,  and  have  found,  from  experience,  that 
an  open,  black,  loamy  foil,  enriched  by  having  lain  long 
in  pafture,  and  broke  up  by  proper  tilth,  is  preferable  to 
a  clay  foil,  or  any  other  we  are  acquainted  with ;  and 
that  either  on  the  firfl:  or  fecond  crop  after  pafture,  which 
we  have  always  found  much  better  than  after  potatoes, 
turnips,  or  beans. 

2dly, — With  regard  to  the  bef  Mode  of  proving  the  Goodnefs 

of  Seedy 

We  agree  with  the  writer  of  tlie  paper,  that  the  bed 
method  of  trying  tlie  quality  of  feed,  is  by  fowing  fome 
in  a  hot-bed.     But  it  fhould   be  obferved,  that  this  is  by 
no  means  a  criterion  that  can  be  depended  on,  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  it  ought  to  be  recommended  with  caution.  For  we 
find,  that  even  bad  feed,  if  not  altogether  damnified, 
will  vegetate,  and  make  a  promifing  appearance  in  a 
hot-bed. 

2<//y, — Method  of  covering  the  Seedy  and  utility  of  laying  the 
Land  in  fix  feet  Beds. 

We  are  humbly  of  opinion,  that  the  mode  here  recom- 
mended, may  certainly  be  of  great  utility  in  wet  boggy 
ground,  for  draining  it  and  bringing  it  into  tillage  :  But 
we  cannot  by  any  means  approve  of  it  for  land  on  which 
flax  is  to  be  raifed  in  general ;  becaufe,  in  Scotland, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  England  too,  the  lands  are 
generally  laid  out  in  ridges,  from  12  to  18  feet  wide; 
which  method  is  much  lefs  expenfive  than  the  making 
of  narrow  ridges,  and  is  better  calculated  for  crops  of 
every  kind.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  frequency 
of  drains,  occafioned  by  thefe  narrow  ridges,  muft  de- 
prive the  land  too  much  of  its  proper  moifture. 

And  as  to  the  covering  of  the  feed,  we  would  recom- 
mend brufh  harrowing,  followed  by  a  complete  rolling, 
in  preference  to  the  mode  fuggefled  in  the  paper,  which 
we  are  afraid  would  be  found  much  too  expenfive. 

^//jA,j — jijiy  part  of  the  Flax  not  under  Water  ivill  he 

flaincdy    ^c. 

We  have  fome  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  the  rule  here 
fuggefted,  that  the  root-ends  fnould  ftand  the  higheft  ; 
for  this  reafon,  tliat  the  crop  end  of  the  flax  being  com- 
pofed  of  the  fm.alleft  fibres,  require  more  watering  than 
the  other  ends;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  as  the  water 
is  warmefl  and  fofteft  near  the  furface,  it  operates  the 
more  forcibly.  The  general  practice  in  ScotUnd  is,  tOj 
place  the  root  ends  undermoit. 

Lafllyy—The  more  Sun  the  Flax  getSy  the  lefs  Fire  neceffary 
^  before  Beetling. 

In  preference  to  the  method  here  fuggeUed,  of  drying 
the  flax  on  hurdles,  or  any  other  way  of  applying  fire  to. 
it,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  flcutching,  we  would  recom- 
mend 
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mend  drying  In  an  oven  heated  vvlrh  the  refufe  of  the 
tiax,  and  fo  very^moderately,  tlvat  a  perfon  may  eafily 
fland  in  it.  There  the  Hax  fhould  be  allowed  to  lye  juft 
long  enough  to  take  off  tlie  acquhed  damp  \  and  in  this 
■way,  the  damn  is  removed  more  equally  and  fafely  than 
by  any  other  means  ;  and  the  flax  is  hereby  rendered 
more  fit  for  every  after  operation. 

The  foregoing  are  tlie  only  remarks  which  we  have  to 
offer,  concerning  the  rules  fuggefted  in  the  forefaid 
paper.  We  confider  thofe  upon  which  we  have  not 
made  any  remarks  to  be  unexceptionable,  and  that  the 
publication  thereof  may  be  of  utility  to  the  raifers  and 
dreffers  of  flax  in  Great  Britain.  At  the  fame  time, 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  fay,  that,  as  a  complete  fyftem 
of  flax  culture,  we  cannot  look  upon  it  to  be  altogether 
fo  fatisfa£lory  as  it  might  be  made. 

All  which  is  humbly  fubmitted  by,  &c. 

[Signed  by  four  Surveyors.] 


FOR    THE    farmer's'    MAGAZINE. 

Hints  to  Farmers. 

I  REMEMBER  to  havc  heard  a  little  ftory  of  the  father 
of  the  prefent  Envoy  of  Britain  in  America,  that  con- 
tains in  it  much  of  the  crambo  of  our  employment. 
Mr  Liflon  was  a  refpectable  farmer  on  the  eftate  of 
Dundas  in  Well  Lothian,  and  very  fuccefsful,  by  dili- 
gence in  his  operations.  One  day  the  Laird,  walking 
penfively  out  of  a  morning,  met  and  accolled  las  wor- 
thy tenant  thus  :  "  Robert,  I  fee  every  thing  righc  and 
thriving  about  you.  How  comes  it  that  you  fucceed  fo 
■well,  paying  a  good  rent,  when  I,  who  am  laird  on  my 
own  farm,  and  pay  no  rent,  find  it  even  a  lofing  bufi- 
nefs  ?  "  "  Why,  Sir,  "  faid  Lifton  (after  feme  paufe), 
"  the  difference  between  your  honour  and  me  is  juil; 
this  :  When  ycu  go  to  bed  at  night,  you  fay  to  youfr 
overfeer,  tell  them  to  do  this  or  that  to-morrow ;  but  I 
am  firfl  up.  in  the  morning,  and  I  fay  to  my  lads,  Come, 
firS;  and  kt   us  ftt  on  to  purpofe  !     I  keep  the  key  of 
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my  barn  under  my  bolder,  and  nothing  Is  too  fmall  for 
my  attention.  " 

This  is  the  firfl:  leflbn  to  farmers,  on  which  it  is 
needlefs  to  enlarge. 

I  remember  another  (lory  relating  to  farming.  When 
Cockburn  of  Ormifton,  Scott  of  Duninauld,  and  Lord 
Kames,  had  firft  fet  the  proprietors  in  Scotland  to  think 
of  fcientific  farming,  and  the  learned  ProfefTor  Francis 
Home  had  enriched  the  art  with  authentic  principles  in 
the  philofopliy  of  vegetation,  a  Scots  laird,  full  of  the- 
ory, but  deficient  in  pra(Slice,  was  bragging  to  one  of 
his  principal  farmers  of  his  knowledge,  and  laying  down 
with  emphafis  the  chimerical  analyfis  of  foils  and  ma- 
nures, and  had  at  laft  come  to  the  end  of  his  harangue, 
with  a — '*  Well,  Sandy,  what  think  you  of  this  ?  how 
do  you  manage  your  farm  ?  "  "  Why,  really,  Sir,  and 
pleafe  your  honour,"  faid  Sandy,  "  I  am  as  ignorant  as 
the  child  unborn  of  all  that  you  have  faid.  My  only 
fcheme  has  been,  to  make  my  farm  dry  ;  to  make  and 
keep  it  clean  ;  to  muck  it  well  with  good  and  clean 
dung  ;  fow  it  at  a  right  time  with  principal  and  well 
liquored  feed ;  keep  the  vermin  off  my  corn,  and  take  it 
off  the  ground  when  it  is  perfectly  ripe.  Indeed,  Sir, 
I  have  little  more  to  fay  ;  your  honour  has  inclofed  all 
my  land  ;  I  will  never  allow  a  gap  in  my  fences,  or  a 
filthy  weed  to  be  feen  in  my  land.  I  like  a  cann  of 
good  ftrong  ale  or  cappy  ;  but  I  hate  whilky,  and  never 
loiter  in  public  houles.  I  am  fure  your  honour  will  not 
be  angry  at  any  thing  I  have  faid,  as  I  am  never  a  week 
behinfi  with  your  fa6lor  at  term-time.  " 

This  is  the  iecond  leffon  to  farmers.  B, 

(jTo  he  continued.^ 


[The  following  Regifers  of  the  Weather,  during  the  years 
1782  and  1799)  have  been  fcnt  us  by  an  intelligent  and  re- 
fpeclable  Farmer  ;  and,  as  the  confeqnences  attending  thefe 
ttvo  fatal  years  have  b^n  nearly  fimilary  we  judge,  a  compa- 
rative view  of  the  caufes  which  occafioned  them,  will  be  in- 
tercfling  to  our  Readers.  The  further  favours  of  this  Cor~ 
refpondetit  will  be  highly  acceptable.) 

FOR 
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FOR    THE    farmer's  MAGAZINE, 

Regifier  of  the  Weather  in  1 782,  taken  monthly ^  by  a  Far- 
mer  in  the  Vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  and  ivritten,  ivithout 
any  intention,  at  the  time,  of  being  piiblijhed. 

fannary. 

Cold  rainy  weather,  with  very  boifterous  winds  from 
the  S.  W.     Little  fnow. 

February. 

Either  fnow,  cold  rains,  or  boifterous  winds,  the  whole 
month.     Little  work  done. 

March. 
Exceflive  froft,  much  fnow,  or  great  rain,  with  cold 
E.  winds  from  beginning  to  end.     Labour  far  back, 

April. 

A  very  wet  and  cold  month  ;  wind  conftantly  In  the 
E.  It  was  near  the  middle  before  the  fowing  was  gene- 
rally begun. 

May. 

Began  very  cold,  and  continued  fo  till  the  15th,  when 
it  commenced  an  exceflive  rain  ;  and  although  the  air 
became  milder,  labour  was  put  a  ftop  to  for  eight  days. 
The  23d  was  heavy  rain,  beyond  any  thing  in  remem- 
brance. The  bear  land,  of  courfe  greatly  damaged. 
Wind  always  E. 

June. 

Attempts  were  again  made,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  to  fow  the  barley  ;  but  repeated  floods  rendered 
it  ImpracSlicable  till  about  the  i6th.  Our  barley  feed  was 
finifhed  on  the  i8th.  Some  people  in  this  neighbour- 
hood continued  to  fow  till  the  24th.  Many  fields  were 
left  for  fallow.  The  22d,  23d,  24th,  and  25th  days, 
were  remarkably  warm.  The  fnow  ley  on  the  hills 
N.  W.  of  Stirling  till  the  22d. 

july. 

Fine  dry  weather  till  the  27th  ;  then  mild  fliov/ers  tlH 
the  end.    Wheat  fnot  about  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Rofes 
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Rofes  blown  on  tlie   ^tli.     Peas  bloomed  on  the  15th. 
Barley  and  ownpol  on  the  20th. 

Atigujl. 

Very  inconftant  weather,  but  generally  cold  and  rainy. 
An  exceeding  high  v/ind  on  the  25th,  which,  however, 
did  little  damage,  the  corns  in  general  not  being  near 
ripe.  Two  or  three  days  in  the  end  were  dry  and  wa>»m. 
A  fmall  field  of  wheat  cut  down  on  the  28th  near  Stock- 
bridge.  Very  few  peas  full,  but  many  in  full  bloom  by 
the  end  of  this  month. 

September, 

Tolet'able  good  weather  the  hrfl;  three  days,  then 
thick  fogs  fucceeded  by  cold  E.  winds  until  the  15th, 
when  a  heavy  rain  came  on,  which  lalted  tliree  days. 
From  thence  cold  dry  weather,  with  high  wind  from  the 
W.,  and  rain  alternately  till  the  end.  Began  to  (hear  on 
the  5th;  left  off  from  the  14th  to  the  23d;  and  again, 
on  the  28th.  For  want  of  ripe  corn,  had  no  oats  cut  all 
this  month.  Many  farmers,  within  two  miles  of  Edin- 
burgh, did  not  begin  to  fliear  till  the  j^th  ;  and  at  five 
miles  diftance,  did  not  fhear  at  all  during  September. 

Ocloher. 

In  general  dry,  but  cold  weather  until  the  19th,  when, 
after  mofl  boiHerous  wind,  there  were  heavy  rains,  froft, 
or  fnow,  to  the  end.  On  the  30th,  the  fnow  lay  two  in- 
ches thick  all  over  Mid-Lothian  ;  a  circumftance,  how- 
ever alarming  it  might  be  to  the  country  people,  on  ac- 
count of  the  crop,  at  that  time  nearly  all  out  in  the  fields, 
and  much  of  it  to  cut  down,  was  an  occafion  of  exulta- 
tion to  the  newfmen,  who  had  all  along  prognofcicated 
a  crop  j  and  who  very  fapiently  remarked,  that,  by  means 
of  the  froit  and  fnow,  the  public  might  be  alTured  of 
ripe  corn,  which  otherwife,  they  now  confeffed,  was 
very  much  to  have  been  doubted. 

IS^ovember. 

Very  hard  frofl  till  the  14th;  from  that  to  the  end, 
frefli  and  froft  alternately.  This  was  a  very  bufy  har- 
veft  month.  Many  farmers,  even  within  two  miles  of 
Edinburgh,  had  a  great  deal  to  cut  down.     We  were  all 

cut 
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cut  down  on  the  6th,  and  led  in  on  the  i8th.  Near  a 
half  of  ail  the  potatoes  in  the  country  were  dcftroyed  by 
froft,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  oats  rendered  unfit 
either  for  meal  or  feed.  Many  heated  ftacks.  The  wheat 
feed,  however,  was  got  pretty  well  through  in  the  courfe 
of  this  month,  and  in  tolerable  good  order. 

December. 

Began  with  hard  froft,  and  was  froft  and  frefli  by  turns 
during  the  whole  month.  The  wheat  feed  finilhed  by 
the  end  of  the  month  in  very  good  condition,  there  be- 
ing no  fnow  in  the  low  part  of  the  county. 


Weather  Regijler  c?i  the  fame  Farm  during  the  Year  1799. 

January. 

In  general,  mild  frefli  weather,  with  fome  heavy  winds 
from  the  weft,  only  feven  days  rain  in  all,  but  fome  hard 
froft  in  the  end  of  the  mouth.  Labour  carried  on  pretty 
well. 

February. 
The  firft  eight  days  hard  froft  tliroughout.  On  the 
night  between  the  8th  and  9th,  a  ftorm  of  fnow  came 
on  from  the  S.  E.,  which  lafted  with  unremitting  vio- 
lence for  twelve  hours.  It  was  utterly  impoflible  to  do 
any  work  .in  the  fields,  hardly  pra61:icable  even  within 
doors,  as  the  fnow  drifted  through  every  thing.  Many 
fneep  fmothered  in  the  fnow.  From  this  to  the  i6th, 
frefli  and  froft  alternately  j  and  from  thence  to  the  end, 
in  general  mild  frefli  weather,  and  the  ploughing  going 
on  brifkly. 

March. 

The  firft  twenty  days  in  general  mild  frefli  Vv^eatber, 

and  a  great   deal  of  work  done,  particularly   in  the  oats 

feedy  which  was  nearly  finiflied  during  this  period.     From 

the  20th  to  the  28th,  exceeding  cold  damp  weather.    The 

laft  three  days  heavy  fnow  and  hard  froib 

Jpril. 
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April 

Began  with  froft,  and  continued  almoft  infufferably 
cold  to  the  15th;  on  the  8  th,  there  was  a  great  fall  of 
fnow.  From  the  15th  to  the  end,  fair  and  foul  by 
turjis,  but  on  the  whole  cold,  labour  far  back,  no  vege' 
tation. 

May. 
ifl,  A  continued  rain.  4th,  Thick  ice.  6th,  Began 
to  plant  potatoes  three  weeks  behind  the  ufual  time. 
7th,  and  8th,  continued  rain.  9th,  fair.  loth,  i  ith, 
12th,  and  13th,  uncommon  heavy  rain.  Bear  land  and 
potato  ground  greatly  damaged,  the  water  in  all  the  ri- 
vulets overflowing,  a  gxQzt  fpeat.  i8th.  Spring  appears 
now  to  be  begun  ;  from  this  to  the  end,  in  general  fair 
but  cold  weather,  few  trees  have  yet  the  leaf  out.  Saw 
a  fwallcw  for  the  firfl  time,  on  the  10th,  being  about 
two  weeks  later  than  ufual.  Heard  the  cuckoo  tor  the 
firft  time  on  the  28th. 

jtifie. 

1  ft,  Very  cold  wind.  Old  fnow  ftill  on  the  muirfoot 
hills.  4th,  An  exceeding  rainy  day.  From  this  to  the 
pthj  warm  weather.  i  oth,  Very  cold ;  people  again 
drawing  to  their  great  coats.  The  hay  lands  looking  mi- 
ferable ;  yet  wheat  and  other  grain  not  amifs,  pafture 
very  good.  15th,  The  whole  gardens  have  ftill  the  Jlou- 
riJJj  in  full  fplendour,  eight  weeks  behind  the  ufual  time. 
Snow  on  the  hills  N.  W.  of  Stirling  ;  from  the  15th  to 
the  end,  in  general  warm,  with  feveral  refrefhing  fhowers. 
People  fowing  barley  to  the  15th;  wheat  in  early  pladfcs 
beginning  to  ihoot  by  the  26th.  The  potatoes  have  fail- 
ed in  many  fields,  and  of  courfe  given  up  to  Summer- 
fallow  or  turnip  ;  alio  many  intended  fields  of  bear  land. 

July.^ 
In  general,  fine  warm  growing  weather,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  4th,  1 2th,  1 8th,  iptli,  23d,  and  34th,  in 
w]"uch  there  was  much  rain,  attended  with  great  cold. 
Delivered  new  hay  on  the  1 1  th,  perhaps  the  firft  ■  in  the 
county.  The  crop  appears,  in  tlie  end  of  this  month, 
to  be  much  more  forv»^ard  than  was  expelled,  and  alfo 
feemingly  better,  hay  only  excepted,  which  is  very  thin 
indeed,    never  having   recovered   the  cold  in  April  and 

May. 

Augujl 
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Augiifl. 

A  fud  month  this  for  the  hufbandman ;  there  beinjr 
not  lefs  than  fixteen  days  of  heavy  rain,  of  which,  that  on 
the  17th,  1 8th,  and  3 lit  days,  was  ahnoll  beyond  example 
cxceifive.  The  23d  was  in  an  equal  degree  deftru6tive, 
from  the  wind  being  tremendoufly  high  from  the  weft, 
doing  damage  to  every  crop,  particularly  to  the  potatoes, 
which  never  recovered  the  j.hock.  Very  little  appearance 
of  harveft,  and  the  crops  greatly  laid,  and  out  of  order, 
having  been  in  a  confulerable  degree  iitxuriant  previous 
to  this.  Turnip  land  (unlefs  in  very  dry  foils)  all  gone 
wrong,  as  well  as  the  fallows.  Great  accounts,  however, 
pf  the  crop  in  the  newfpapers,  and,  a^  ufual,  a  bountiful 
prognqftication  of  plenty  ! 

September. 

In  general,  pretty  fair  weather  till  the  1 2th  ;  when  it 
began  to  rain,  and  lafled,  with  little  intermiffion,  ten 
days.  Sunday  the  22d  was  an  exceeding  cold  ftormy 
day  •,  but,  from  this  to  the  end,  remarkable  iine  harvell 
weather.  All  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  were 
fliearing  on  the  23d,  but  very  few  before  that  \  and  a 
great  deal  of  work  v/as  done.  Shearers,  altliough  dearer 
than  ufuil,  were  to  be  had  in  abundance.  No  (hearing, 
however,  in  the  muirlands  all  this  month.  It  was  univerr- 
fally  remarked,  that,  however  bulky  the  crop  appeared, 
it  was  cut  down  with  comparatively  little  trouble  j  the 
ftraw,  being  foft,  gave  little  refiftance  to  the  hooks  ;  and, 
in  fa61:,  was  bound  up  into  lefs  bulk  than  its  appearance 
indicated.  The  fecond  crop  of  clover  having  very  gene- 
rally failed,  many  farmers  were  under  the  neceffity  of  eat- 
ing up,  with  their  farm-horfes,  that  flock  of  hay  which 
would  have  otherwife  gone  to  market  j  and  feveral  fields 
of  peas  went  alfo  to  the  fame  ufe  ;  which  v/as,  in  fatl, 
only  confuming  fodder,  as  there  v/as  very  little  grain  on 
that  defcription  of  crop. 

October. 

I  ft.  An  uncommon  fine  day ;  2d,  fair  till  noon,  theji 
rain ;  3^'  3  ftormy  cold  day,  few  of  the  fliearers  could 
keep  the  i.jld ;  4th,  exceeding  bitter  cold  blafts  •,  5  th,  a 
fine  work  day ;  6th  and  7th,  rain  throughout  j  8th,  pth, 
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and  loth,  fair;  nth,  rain;  12th  to  17th  inclufive,  fair; 
1 8th,  hard  froft ;  19th,  frefh  wind;  from  this  to  the 
end,  good  harveft  weather,  with  the  exception  of  frofty 
mornings.  Very  little  wheat  yet  fown  ;  the  greatelt 
part  of  tlie  country  being  ftill  in  the  throng  of  harveft. 
Corn  turning  very  ill  out  in  the  barn-floor,  and  at  the 
mill ;  wheat  worlt  of  all. 

November. 

In  general  fair,  with  frofty  mornings,  till  the  20th ; 
tlien  raw  damp  weather,  till  the  end  ;  and  the  30th,  a  day 
of  rain  throughout.  Though  this  has  been  a  very  bufy 
harveft  month,  yet  it  is  not  concluded  ;  particularly  in 
the  muirlands,  where  they  have  ftill  to  reap^  as  well  as 
to  lead  in.  Very  little  wheat  yet  fown,  and  none  in  good 
condition.  The  prices  are  gctling  up  faft,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  more  and  more  known  that  the  crop  is  deficient. 
Even  the  newfmen  are  almoft  convinced  that  the  crop 
is  not  fo  very  tmmenfe  as  they  predicted  ;  but,  in  com.- 
penfation  for  the  error  they  have  done  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  lead  the  public  into  on  this  fubje£t,  they 
are,  from  day  to  day,  iiluing  out  many  fage  advices  to 
the  farmers,  how  to  manage  tlieir  ftacks  of  corn,  how  to 
fave,  and  how  to  fow :  all  which  will  no  doubt  meet  with 
the  defcrved  attention. 

December. 

Dull  heavy  weather  (though  not  much  rain)  till  the 
17th;  when  froft  and  fnow  fet  in,  and  continued  with 
confiderable  feverity  till  the  end.  Many  fields  of  muir- 
land  corn  ftill  unled.  Even  within  3  miles  of  Edinburgh 
fome  barley  uncut ;  but  this  not  to  any  great  extent. 
Very  little  wheat  fov/n  this  month. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER's  SIAGAZINE. 

^heep  afid  Great  Farms  favourable  to  Pcpulaticti. 

Gentlemen, 

AiTER  having  heard  fo  much  clamour  raifed  againft 
the  fubftituting  of  fneep  fcr  black  cattle  in  the  High- 
lands, and  againft  great  farms  in  general,  as  having  an 
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efTe^l  to  depopulate  the  country  ;  it  is  not  a  little  curious, 
that  the  direcSl  contrary  is  the  truth,  as  now  completely 
afcertained  from  the  recent  numeration  of  the  people  by- 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  the  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland, 
compared   with    a    fimilar    muder    by   Dr   Webller   in 

Thus,  in  the  extenfive  Hic^hland  counties  of  Argyle^ 
Invernefs,  and  Rofs,  (thetdiftricls,  of  all  others,  wherein 
(heep  have  been  more  extenfively  introduced,  the  farms 
more  enlarged,  and  from  whence,  on  thefe  accounts, 
the  greatefl:  clamour  has  been  raifed),  the  population 
in  1755  was  170,440;  yet,  in  fpite  of  the  alleged  de- 
population, from  flieep  and  great  farms,  the  number  of 
people,  in  1792-8,  is  200,226  ;  being  an  increafe,  In  the 
fliort  period  of  about  forty  years,  of  29,786,  from  a  ter- 
ritory poffening  almofl  neither  towns  nor  manufailures, 
hardly  even  agriculture,  (Iriclly  fpeaking;  the  whole 
being,  in  general,  a  paftoral  country,  applied  almolt  ex- 
clufively  to  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  llock. 

In  like  manner,  the  counties  in  the  fout«i  of  Scotland, 
Berwick^  Roxburgh^  Dumfries^  Kirkcudbright,  and  JVigtony 
where  flocks  of  iheep  have  increafsd  much,  as  well  as 
the  fize  of  farms,  the  population  has  alfo  been  augmented 
confiderably.  Thus,  in  1755,  the  number  of  people  was 
135,183;  it  is  now-  163,166.  I  do  not  here  ftate  the 
vaft  increafe  of  population  that  has,  in  the  fame  period, 
taken  place  in  the  counties  of  Ayr^  Renfrew,  and  Lanark  ^ 
as  in  thefe  it  has,  in  a  confiderable  meafure,  been  ovi^ins: 
to  the  increafe  of  towns  and  m.anufaclures,  neither  of 
which  have  had  much  efFedl  in  the  counties  firfl  men- 
tioned. ' 

But  this  is  not  all.  Population  is  on  the  DECREASE^ 
where  the  farms  are  fill  fmall,  and  the  number  of  f jeep 
inconfiderable !  Thus,  in  the  three  contiguous  counties 
of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Elgin,  ftill  remarkable  for  fmall 
tenantry  and  diminutive  flocks,  the  population  in  1755 
(exclufive  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen)  was  172,225  ;  it  is 
now  only  163,261  !  Can  any  ftrongcr  evidence  be  re- 
quired ? 

One  would  have  thought  the  bare  faft,  that  Scotland 
has  increafed  in  population,  in  the  couife  of  forty  years, 
from   1,265,380   to    1,527,892,    would  have  convinced 
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every  impartial  perfon,  that  the  enlargement  of  farms, 
and  the  increafed  number  of  fhcep,  (which  has  only  been 
remarked  during  the  fame  period),  have  had  no  ten- 
dency to  depopulate  the  country;  a  faQ,  of  which  every 
impartial  perfon  is  convinced  :  But  this,  neverthelefs, 
has  not  prevented  the  prejudiced  or  the  ignorant  from 
raifing  a  great  outcry  againft  fheep  and  great  farms  ; 
and,  once  prepofl'efled  on  theCubjecfl:,  it  is  podible  they 
will  continue  to  fliut  their  eyes  on  every  evidence  offer- 
ed to  undeceive  them. 

How  it  came  to  be  fuppofed,  that  flieep,  which  de- 
mand an  unremitting  attention,  Ihould  yet  require  fewer 
people  to  manage  them  in  the  Highlands  than  black 
cattle,  which  roam  at  large  on  the  hills,  for  feveral 
months  together,  uncared  for,  or  at  lead  unattended  to, 
is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  The  fa£l;,  however,  that  the 
country  has  increafed  in  population,  in  proportion  as  the 
(lieep  have  increafed  in  number,  (affording  more  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  more  food),  appears  to  be  completely 
afcertained.  The  fame  beneficial  confequences  appear 
alfo  to  have  enfued  from  enlarging  the  farms,  (to  the 
limited  extent  in  practice  in  this  country);  for  although 
the  number  of  a£lual  farmers  has  thereby  been  diminifh- 
ed,  yet  more  people  have  been  employed  in  the  works  of 
hufbandry,  from  the  more  improving  fyftem  of  opera- 
tions which  takes  place,  (which  alfo  fends  more  food  to 
market) ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  labourers  them- 
felves  are,  in  a  greater  proportion,  married  people  ;  as 
the  man  who  farms  on  a  large  fcale  always  finds  it  his 
interefi  to  employ  fuch,  in  preference  to  young  men  or 
boys,  the  ufual  population  on  little  farms. 

February  20th  1800.  H. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTORS    OF    THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE.. 

Premiums  offered  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture^  for  1 800.. 

No.  I. 

To  the  perfon  who  fliall  draw  up,  and   produce  to 
the  Board,  the  beft,  fimpleft,   and  moft  pradlicable  plai>, 

for 
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for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  of 
this  kingdom,  by  alterations  in  the  poor  laws,  of  eafy 
execution,  and  without  materially  increafing  poor-rates 

the  Gold  Medal. 

To  be  produced  to  the  Board  on  or  before  the  firft 
Tuefday  in  March  1801. 

No.  II. 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall  build  on  his  eftate  the  mofl 
cottages  for  labouring  families,  and  affign  to  each  a  pro- 
per portion  of  land,  for  the  fupport  of  not  lefs  than   a 

cow,  a  hog,  and  a  fufficient  garden the  Gold  Medal. 

Accounts  of  the  expences  of  building — land  afligned 
—culture,  if  any — live  flock,  and  ftate  of  the  fami- 
lies, with  the  rent  paid — verified  by  certificates,  to 
be  produced  to  the  Board  on  or  before  the  thiri 
Tuefday  in  April  1802. 

No.  III. 

Doubts  having  been  exprefled  by  fome  persons  con- 
cerning the  expediency  of  cottagers  keeping  cows,  ex- 
cept on  rich  foils,  the  Board  will  give  to  the  perfon  who 
fhall  produce  the  moft  fatisfaftory  account,  verified  by 
experiments,  of  the  beft  means  of  fupporting  cows  on 

poor  land,  in  a  method  applicable  to  cottagers tl:e 

Gold  Medal, 

Accounts  to  be  produced  of  the  foil — articles  culti* 
vated — produce — (lock  kept — and  every  material 
clrcumftance — verified  by  certiiicates,  on  or  before 
the  firCt  Tuefday  in  May  1801. 

No.  IV. 

To  the  perfon  who  fliall  make  the  mofl  fatisfa£lory 
experiments  tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  culture 
of  each  of  the  following  plants,  refpe£lively,  viz.  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  tares,  buck-wheat,  tur- 
nips, cabbages,  roota-baga,  potatoes,  carrots,  parfnips, 
clover,  lucerne,  fainfoin,  chicory,  hemp,  flax^^hops — 
the  Silver  Medal. 

Accounts,  verified  by  certificates,  to  be  produced  on 
or  before  the  fecond  Tuefday  in  May  l8o2. 

The  fame  Premium  for  1803.  '  v 
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No.  V. 

To  the  perfon  who  fhall  draw  up,  and  lay  before  the 

Bonrd,  the  bed  memoir  on  the  means   of  obviating   the 

cbjcdions  which  have  been  made  to  a  general   iticlofure 

ail,  in   fuch    manner  as   to  facilitate   fuch   a   meafure, 

whenever  it  may  be  had  recourfe  to the  Gold  Medal. 

To  be  produced  on  or  before  the   third  Tuefday  of 
January  1801. 

No.  VI. 
To  the  perfon  who  fliall  draw  up,  and  produce  to  the 
Board,  the  mod  fatisfa£l;ory  memoir  on  the  bed  means 

of  preventing  future  fcarcities the  Gold  Medal. 

To  be  produced  on  or  before  the  fecond  Tuefday  in 
March  1801. 

No.  VII. 
To  the  perfon   who  fhall  build  and  defcribe  to  the 
Board,    the  cheaped   cottage,   being  at  the  fame  time 

durable  and  comfortable the  Gold  Medal. 

A  plan,  elevation,  and  account  of  the  materials  and 
expence,  verified  by  certificates,  to  be  produced  on 
or  before  the  fird  Tuefday  in  May  1801. 

No.  VIII. 
To  the  perfon  who  (hall  invent  and  execute,    in  a 
manner  applicable  to  a  common  ufe,  the  bed  and  cheap- 
ed fubditute  for  leather,  in  the  fiioes   of  the  labouring 
poor,  being  an  Improvement  on  any  that  may  at  prefent 

be  in  ufe the  Gold  Medal. 

A  pair  of  {hoes,  with  an  account  of  the  materials  and 
expence,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  fird  Tuef- 
day in  December  1800. 

No.  IX. 
To  the  perfon  who  diall,  through  the  entire  Summer 
of  1800,  keep  the  greated  number  of  cattle  in  dalls, 
houfes,    or   confined   yards,    and    fed    entirely    in    the 

foiling  method,  with  green  food the  Gold  Mednl. 

Certificates  of  the  number  of  cattle,  and  acres  of 
food,  and  forts  eaten — the  quantity  of  dung  made, 
with  other  circumdances  of  the  experiment — to  be 
produced  on  or  before  the  fird  Tuefday  in  Decem- 
ber 1800. 
The  fame  Premium  for  1801. 

No. 
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No.  X. 
To  the  perfon  who  fhall  improve,  and  bring  to  the 
annual  value  of  not  lefs  than  los.  an  acre,  the  greatefl 
number  of  acres  heretofore  wafte,  not  lefs  than  50 — the 
Gold  Medal. 

Accounts  of  the  improvement,  verified  by  certificates, 
including  the  ftate  of  the  land  before  the  experi- 
ment, and  of  the  cultivation,  expences,  and  pro- 
duce, to  be  laid  before  the  Board  on  or  before  the 
firft  Tuefday  in  March  1803. 
Notice  of  the  intended  improvement  to  be  fent  to  the 
Board. 

No.  XI. 
To  the  perfon  who  (hall  lay  before  the  Board  the  moft 
fatisfadlory  account  of  Mr  Elkington's  drainings — the  5z7- 
ver  Medal. 
The   foil  and  (late  of  the   land  before   draining,  the 
method  and  expence  of  the   improvement,  with  a 
plan,  and  the  refult  of  the  operation,  to  be  produ- 
ced on  or  before  the  fecond  Tuefday  in  December 
1800. 

No.  XII. 
To  the  perfon  who  (hall,  by  a  feries  of  the  moft  fa- 
tisfa6tory  experiments,  afcertain  the  comparative  advan- 
tages   and   difadvantages    of   folding    fheep the    Gold 

Medal. 

Accounts,  verified  by  certificates,  to  be  produced  on 
or  before  the  firft  Tuefday  in  April  1803. 

No.  XIII. 
To  the  perfon  who  ftiall,  in   a  country  whete  irriga- 
tion is  not  generally  in  praftice,  water  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  acres,  and  in  the  completeft  manner the  Gold 

Medal. 

Accounts  of  the  old  and  new  ftate  of  the  land  and 
value,  the  method,  expence,  and  produce,  verified 
by  certificates,  to  be  laid  before  the  Board  on  or 
before  the  third  Tuefday  in  January  1802. 

No.  XIV. 

To  the  perfon  who  fhall  make,  and  report  to  the 
Board,  the  moft  fatisfa(£lory  experiments  on  the  compa- 
rifon  of  Tiorfes  and  oxen,  in  the  general  biifinefs  of  a 
farm — the  Gold  Medal. 
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The  account,  verified  by  certificates,  to  be  produced: 
on  or  before  the  laft  Tuefday  in  April  1803. 

No.  XV. 
To  the  perfon  who  fhall,  from  authentic  documents, 
arid  actual  enumeration,  report  to  the  Board  the  mod 
fatisfa£lory  account  of  the  haufes,  and  the  prcfent  and 
paft  population,  of  any  hundred,  diltri£l:,  wapentake,  or 
divifion  of  country  in   Great  Britain,  containing  not  lefs 

than  ten  contiguous  pariflies the  Silver  Medal. 

To  be  produced  on  or  before  the  laft  Tuefday  in  April 
1801. 

No.  XVI. 
To  the  perfon  who  fhall  give  the  moft  fatisfadtory  ac- 
count, verified  by  experiments,  of  the  efFcct  of  plough'* 

ing  in  green  crops  for  manure the  Gold  MedaU 

Accounts,  with  certificates,  to  be  produced  on  or  be- 
fore the  firft  Tuefday  iu  March  1802. 

No.  XVII. 
I^otatoes  and  wheat,  in  conftant  fucceffion,  being  the 
courfe  of  crops  which  affords  the  moft  abundant  food 
for  man,  the  Board  will  give  to  the  perfon  who  ihall 
make  and  report  the  moft  fatisfa£lory  experiments,  on 
not  lefs  than  five  acres  cultivated  in  that  courfe  during 

four  years the  Gold  Medal. 

Accounts  of  the  foil,  culture,  produce,  application,  or 
price,  verified  by  certificates,  to  be  produced  on  or 
before  the  firft  Tuefday  in  May  1804. 

The  fame  Premium  will  be  given  (but  not  to  the  fame 
perfon)  for  the  fame  account  of  fix  years. 

Accounts  to  be  produced  in  May  1806. 

No.  XVIII. 
To   the   perfon  who  fhall  lay  before  the  Board  the 
moft  fatisfadlofy  account,   verified  by  chemical   experi- 
mencs,  or  other  fufficient  authorities,  of  the  nature  of 

manures,  and  the  principles  of  vegetation the  Gold 

Medal. 

To  be  produced  on  or  before  the  firft  Tuefday  in  De- 
cember 1800. 

No. 
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No.  XIX. 

To  the  perfon  who  fhall  lay  before  the  Boai'd,  the 
moft  fatisfa£lory  account  of  the  application  and  efFe£t 
of  manures,  verified  by  practical  experiments,  on  not 

lefs  than  one  acre  for  each  fort  of  manure the  Gold 

Medal. 

To  be  produced  on  or  before  the  firft  Tuefday  in  De^ 
cember  1802. 

No.  XX. 
To  the  perfon  who  fliall  lay  before  the  Board,  the  mod 
fatisfactory  paper  on  the  means  of  afcertaining  the  pro- 
bable ftate  of  the  weather,  fo  as  to  furnifh  ufeful  infor- 
mation to  the  hufbandman the  Silver  Medal. 

To  be  produced  on  or  before  the  third  Tuefday  in 
May  i8or. 

No.  XXI. 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall  give  the  beft  account,  with 

dfawings,  of  the  various  inftruments  of  hufbandry 

the  Gold  Medal. 

To  be  produced  on  or  before  the  firfl;  Tuefday  irl 
April  1 80 1. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

1.  The  Board  referves  to  itfelf  the  power  of  with» 
holding  any  premium,  when  the  communication  or 
communications  are  not  deemed  fufficiently  important 
to  merit  the  reward. 

2.  The  MS.  &c.  fent  in  claim  of  Premiums^  to  re- 
main the  property  of  the  Board. 

3.  All  memoirs,  &c.  fent  in  claim  of  Premiums,  to 
be  without  names  ;  with  a  mark  or  number  ;  and  ac- 
companied with  a  fealed  letter,  on  which  is  written  the 
fame  mark  or  number,  and  containing  the  name  and  ad- 
drefs  of  the  claimant  -,  not  to  be  opened  unlefs  the  Pre- 
mium is  adjudged  to  that  mark  or  number. 

TO 
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^lery  concerning  the  ^lality  of  Straw. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Whether  is  the  ftr^w  of  a  thoroughly  ripe  crop,  ov 
one  win  in  the  juice,  the  belt  fodder  for  beafls  ?  Some 
affirm,  that  the  weather  produftive  of  full  corn,  muft 
be  produdlive  of  feeding  ftraw  ;  while  others,  reafon- 
ing  from  the  fimilarity  to  hay,  argue  for  ftraw  made  In 
the  fap. 

The  1798  and  1799  brought  forth  ftraw  of  thele  op- 
pofite  defcriptions,  and  fhould,  by  the  contraft  in  their 
nutritive  effefts,  conclufively  decide  the  point,  if  farm- 
ers have  accurately  compared  the  different  condition  of 
beafts  fed  upon  ftraw  for  thefe  years.     Yours,  &c. 

H. 


Remark  by  the  Conduclors. 

The  above  query  appears  very  fairly  put,  and  we  ap- 
prehend, there  can  be  but  one  opinion  refpecling  the 
anfwer,  viz.  That  the  ftraw  win  in  the  juice  muft  be 
the  beft  fodder.  We  cannot,  however,  confider  the 
quality  of  the  ftraw  produced  in  1798  and  1799,  as 
competent  evidence  to  determine  the  point ;  as  both 
ripe  and  green  ftraw,  of  the  latter,  were  eflfentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  former  year.  The  ftraw  of 
1799  never  poffefied  equal  fubftance  with  that  of  1798, 
becaufe  it  had  not  the  benefit  of  fo  much  funftiine, 
and,  from  the  feverity  and  wetnefs  of  the  weather,  was 
deprived  of  the  greateft  part  of  its  juices  long  before  it 

•was  ripened. 

N. 
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FOR   THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

Letters  from   a   Scots  Farmery  during  a   Tour   through 
England y   to  his  Friend  in  Edinburgh. 

LETTER   II. 

After  enjoying  a  good  night's  reft  at  York,  ve  fet  off 
at  five  o'clock,  in  a  fine  June  morning,  for  Tadcqjier. 
We  paffed  through  a  delightful  country,  inclofed  on  eve- 
ry hand.  The  fun  ihone  bright ;  the  air  was  mild  and 
ferene  ;  and  every  circumftance  contributed  to  render  the 
time  employed  in  travelling  this  fhort  ftage  exceedingly 
agreeable. 

"Tadcajler  is  not  a  large  place,  nor  does  it  contain  any 
manufactures  ;  but  the  foil  of  the  adjoining  country  is 
moftly  of  excellent  quality,  which  is  in  general  kept  under 
good  cultivation.  We  only  halted  here  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Ferrybiidge,  where  we  breakfafted. 

Betwixt  thefe  two  places,  lies  the  eftate  of  a  worthv 
nobleman,  who  juilly  confiders  the  fcience  of  Agricul- 
ture as  meriting  equal  legiflative  attention  with  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  who  wifely  devotes  a  confiderable  part 
of  his  valuable  time  to  the  m.anagement  of  rural  affairs. 
We  faw  feveral  of  his  improvements,  which  were  con- 
ducted according  to  the  ftriCleft  rules  of  art,  and  received 
accurate  accounts  concerning  thofe  which  did  not  come 
under  our  obfervation.  Inftead  of  trifling  away  his  time 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  few  acres,  he  carries  on  his  opera- 
tions upon  the  great  fcale,  and  intends,  at  a  future  pe- 
riod, to  arrange  his  eftate  in  the  flrape  of  regular-fized 
farms,'  which  was  not  the  cafe  when  he  entered  to  pcf- 
felllon.  Happy  would  it  be  for  Britain,  were  all  the 
grea*  proprietors  of  land  difpofed  to  view  the  cultivation 
of  the  foil  in  a  fimilar  manner  v/ith  this  noble  perfonage  I 
Agriculture  would  then  advance  with  hafty  fteps  to  per- 
fedfion,  and  the  capital  ftock  of  the  country  would  be 
improved  to  its  greateft  height. 

Ferry- Bridge^  being  one  of  the  great  ftages  upon  the 
north  road,  is  cliiefly  occupied  by  innkeepers.  At  tins 
place,  we  receiA'^ed  information  concerning  the  River- 
Ai7-e- Navigation,  which  is  the  moft  profitable  undertak- 
ing of  the  kind  in  England.  Tiiis  navigation  was  origi- 
nally planned  and  executed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
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and  has  fince  been  gradually  extended,  by  tlie  aid  of  ca- 
nals, fo  as  to  admit  of  communication  with  almoft  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  Yorkfliire  poflefles  the  full  advan- 
tage of  water  carriage.  Indeed,  w^ithout  it,  the  valuable 
manufa£lure  of  the  Weil  Riding  could  hardly  be  carried 
on.  It  gave  us  pleafure  to  learn,  that  the  adventurers 
^erCj  upon  the  whole,  handfomely  repaid. 

The  foil  hereabouts  is  all  incumbent  on  limeflone,  and 
large  quarries  of  this  valuable  mineral  are  wrought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ferry-Bridge,  which,  after  undergoing 
the  procefs  of  calcination,  is  tranfmitted,  by  water  car- 
riage, over  the  whole  of  this  large  and  valuable  di(lri£t. 
The  hufljandry  of  the  county,  refpe£ling  its  application, 
appears,  however,  very  imperfect ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  much  of  it  is  ufed,  not  from  a  conviction  that 
it  will  produce  beneficial  confequences,  but  merely  be- 
caufe  the  tenants  are  taken  bound  to  lay  on  a  certain 
quantity  each  time  their  land  is  fallowed.  As  two  crops, 
or  at  mofl  three,  are  only  allowed  to  be  taken  after  one 
fallow,  and  as  the  arable  lands  afe  generally  kept  con- 
llantly  under  the  plough,  it  neceflarily  happens,  that  lime 
is  often  applied  when  the  ground  is  exhaufted,  or  when 
it  is  in  an  improper  condition  for  receiving  benefit  from 
calcareous  manures.  The  money,  therefore,  expended  in 
the  purchafe  of  this  article,  muft,  in  many  cafes,  be  con- 
fidered  as  mifapplied,  which  would  not  likely  happen, 
were  it  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  pofleffors,  how  often, 
and  to  what  extent,  the  foil  required  the  application  of 
fuch  a  flimulus. 

It  will  be  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  moft  bene- 
ficial mode  of  liming  land,  is,  to  give  a  fufficient  dofe  at 
once,  when  the  foil  has  been  enriched  by  a  quantity  of 
dung,  or  has  been  recently  refreihed,  by  remaining  feve- 
ral  years  in  grafs,  which  precludes  the  neceffity  of  a  re- 
petition for  a  confiderable  number  of  years.  The  old 
grafs  lands  of  Yorkfhire  would  therefore  be  a  fine  fubjecl 
for  the  operation  of  this  article,  which  is  juftly  regarded 
as  the  bafis  of  good  huibandry  ;  while  the  lands  prefently 
in  aration  would  be  equally  benefited  by  throwing  them 
into  grafs.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  thefe  things  can- 
not take  place,  till  the  nature  of  the  connexion  betwixt 
landlord  and  tenant  is  materially  altered  ;  for,  under  the 
prefent  fyllem,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  fuch  im- 
provements will  be  pra£lifed. 
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The  errors  of  the  Yorkfliire  lime  hujbandryy  may  juft- 
ly  be  attributed  to  the  reftriftive  covenants  impoled  by 
the  proprietors,  and  not  to  any  fault  of  the  tenantry,  who 
are  ifeldom  allowed   the  exercife  of  their  own  judgement 
in  fuch  matters.     It  is  impoflible  that  thefe  covenants  can 
be  regulated  with  fuch  propriety  as  to  meet  every  cafe  j 
therefore,  it  may  fafely  be   admitted,  that  when  the  te- 
nant is  taken  bound  to  fallow  every  third  or  fourth  year, . 
and  to  drefs  that  fallow  each  time  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  lime,  that  the  fallow  is  often  repeated,  when  the  con- 
dition of  the  ground  does  not  require  it ;  and  that  lime  is 
often  beftowed,  when  circuniftances  prevent  it  from  prov- 
ing in  the  leaft  degree  beneficial.     The  proprietors  feem 
to  confider  the  tenant  as  very  ignorant  of  pra(£tical  know- 
ledge, otherwife  they  would  not  hedge  up  their  manage- 
ment with  numerous  rides,  moftly  inapplicable  to  the  pre- 
fent  (late  of  Britifli  hulbandry,   and  confequently  deferv- 
ing  to  be  profcribed  as  obfolete,  and  improper  to  be  exe- 
cuted.    I  have  heard  many  excufes  for  fuch  inftances  of 
arbitrary  interference  ;  but  few  are  of  a  nature  calculated 
to  produce  convicSlion.     If  a  farmer  does  not  know  wlien 
his  land  is  to  be  benefited  by  U^e  application  of  lime,  he 
is  not  fit  for  the  poft  he  occupies. 

PontefraBi  which  lies  a  few  miles  weflward  of  the 
great  road,  is  furrounded  by  fine  fields  of  deep  loam, 
wherein  liquorice  and  nurfery  articles  are  raifed  to  a  con- 
fiderable  extent.  A  large  corn  mai'ket  is  held  here,  which 
is  attended  by  a  number  of  refpecSlable  farmers,  and  the 
grain  prefented  for  fale  was  generally  of  excellent  qua- 
Uty. 

This  part  of  Yorkfhire  makes  a  refpe£l:able  figure  in 
hufbandi-y  ;  and  very  few  of  the  fields  appeared  to  be  un- 
produ6live,  unlefs  it  be  thofe  called  common,  or  not  held 
in  feveralty  ;  of  which  more  afterwards.  Not  much  plain 
fallow  is  to  be  feen,  and  turnips  are  cultivated  upon  the 
great  fcale.  The  broad-cafl  method  is  ufually  adopted, 
which  I  mull  confider  as  m.uch  inferior  to  the  northern 
cuftom  of  raifing  them  in  drills,  both  in  refpecl  of  ex- 
pence,  and  in  the  degree  of  cleaning  given  to  the  ground., 
which  are  points  of  the  utmofl  importance. 

Doncafler  was  our  next  ftage,  which  is  a  ftirring  buft- 
ling  place,  and  has  large  common  fields  in  its  vicinity. 
Some  of  thefe  fields  contaiia  as  fine  foil  as  ever  I  examined-, 
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but  their  tenure  and  cultivation  neceflarily  preclude  a  rent 
from  being  paid  proportional  to  the  intrinfic  quality. 
Common  fields  have  but  lately  come  under  my  infpedlion, 
and  to  a  Scotfman  they  certainly  muft  be  a  matter  of  won- 
der and  regret. 

Sheffield^  the  flaple  place  for  cutlery  articles,  is  fituated 
above    eighteen    miles  weftvv^ard  from  Doncafter.     And 

O 

here  a  circumftance  occurred,  which  ftrongly  marks  the 
character  of  Englifli  tradefmen.  Wifhing  to  fee  a  few  of 
its  valuable  manufactures,  we  had  procured  a  recommen- 
datory letter  to  a  merchant  in  the  place,  who,  we  were 
told,  was  well  acquainted  with  fuch  matters ;  and  having 
delivered  it  upon  our  arrival,  he  accofted  us  with — '  Pray, 
gentlemen,  where  do  you  come  from  ? '  We  replied, 
*  From  Scotland. '  *  Sorry  for  it, '  fays  he,  *  for  I  can 
neither  fhew  the  manufactures  to  a  Scotfman  nor  a 
Frenchman.  You  are  come  to  carry  off  our  inventions, 
I  fuppofe. '  It  was  to  no  purpofe  we  aiTured  him  that  we 
were  country  farmers  upon  a  tour,  to  fee  the  hufbandry 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  we  only  wiflied  to  gratify  a  lit- 
tle harmlefs  curiofity.  *  It  v/on't  do,  gentlemen.  Yoi^ 
are  Scotfmen  !  forry  for  it :  can't  fliew  you  the  manufac- 
tures.    Good  b'ye,  gaitlemen. ' 

From  Doncafter  to  Newark-upon-Trent,  the  road  is 
liTce  a  bcv/ling-  green  for  levelnefs  ;  and  no  forty  miles  in 
England  are  travelled  with  greater  facility.  At  Bautry 
we  -quitted  YorkHiire,  which,  for  magnitude,  general  va- 
lue of  territorial  property,  and  extenfive  manufactures, 
undoubtedly  furp.ifles  every  county  in  Britain. 

Notiinghamjhire  v/as  the  next  diftrict  through  which  we 
pafi'cd,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  foreji 
Jolly  very  different  indeed  from  what  has  lately  come  un- 
der our  obfervation.  The  country  upon  the  great  road  is 
m.ore  open,  the  fields  more  extenfive,  though,  upon  the 
Mdiole,  well  cultivated,  while  wind-machines  for  grinding 
grain  v/ere  working  on  all  fides,  which  was  a  fure  proof 
that  circumftances  were  altered.  A  different  fyftem  of 
hufbandry  feemed  neceffary  than  what  was  required  in 
Yorkfhire,  and  fuch  was  accordingly  practifed. 

The  hufbandry  of  the  upper  part  of  Luicolnjhire  con^ 

tained  more  difagreeable  features  than  any  we  have  hither^ 

•to  examined;  and  the  condition  of  an  extenfive  common 

field  near   Grantham,  was  fufficknt  to  provoke  the  miofi; 
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patient  agriculturift  in  the  three  kingdoms.  To  have 
luch  fine  land  lying  in  ridges  and  baulks  alternately,  the 
one  half  unproductive,  and  the  other  half  wafte,  was 
fuch  an  inftance  of  high  treafon  aiiainfl  the  good  of  the 
community,  that  the  poirefTors  deferve  to  be  indi£led  as 
publick  nuifances  to  the  State.  To  fee  what  may  be  call- 
ed the  capital  ftock  of  the  country,  fo  grofsly  mifma- 
naged,  vi^hile  the  inhabitants  are  ftarving  for  vi^ant  of 
provifions,  furely  calls  aloud  for  legiflative  interference, 
without  which  no  efFedlual  remedy  can  be  provided. 

But  ought  the  blame  to  be  folely  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  polteflbrs  ?  or  rather.  Is  not  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity of  the  country  cenfurable  for  not  ufing  the  means  of 
rooting  out  the  caufes  which  neceffarily  produce  fuch 
abje£l  and  deplorable  economy  ?  Individuals  may  wifli 
to  reform  the  radical  defefts  which  prevail  in  the  legal 
polity  of  the  country,  refpecfling  the  tenures  or  condi- 
titions  upon  which  property  is  held  and  poiTefled,  but 
very  often  the  means  are  out  of  their  power.  A  deci- 
five  a£l:  of  the  Legiflature  is  neceflary  for  correding 
thofe  evils,  which  muft  be  founded  upon  liberal  and 
public-fpirited  principles.  If  the  intereft  of  individuals 
(hould,  in  fonie  inftances,  be  facrificed  in  confequence 
of  fuch  a  flrong  meafure,  this  affords  no  weightier  ob- 
je6lion  than  what  may  be  urged  againft  almoft  every 
road  or  canal-bill,  or  other  bills  for  promoting  improve- 
ment. 

If  an  a61:  of  Parliament  was  pafTed  for  limiting  the 
growth  of  grain  in  England,  it  could  not  be  more  inju- 
rious to  the  public  good,  than  what  is  fuftained  in  con- 
fequence of  fuch  immenfe  and  valuble  tratls  of  ground 
being  left  in  a  com.mon-field  ftate.  It  muft  be  remark- 
ed, that  they  are  ufually  of  the  bell  kind  of  foil  where 
they  are  fituated.  And  the  reafon  is  obvious;  they  were 
firft  cultivated,  and  people  would  undoubtedly  take  pof- 
feffion  of  the  moft  fertile  fpots,  before  they  attempted 
to  meliorate  and  improve  thofe  of  a  more  fterile  and  ob- 
durate nature.  I  was  told,  that  fome  of  thefe  fields  had 
been  cultivated  in  a  fimilar  way  for  five  or  fix  hundred 
years,  probably  for  a  longer  period  *,  and  that  no  devia- 
tion could  be  introduced  into  the  cuftomary  courfes  of 
cropping^  eflablifhed  in  the  different  tov/nfliips,  without 
the  exprefs  confent  of  every  perfon  concerned,  unlcfs 
an  a-Sl   of  Parliament  is  pa'Jed  for   dividing,  inclofing, 
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and  holding  them  in  feveralty.  Such  fields  are  therefore 
kept  under  a  perpetual  round  of  crops,  except  that  broad 
clover  may,  for  a  fingle  feafon,  be  partially  admitted. 
You  may  therefore  judge  what  kind  of  crops  are  ufually 
produced  under  fuch  management. 

Many  Scotsmen  are  ignorant  what  a  common-field  is. 
When  you  mention  fuch  a  fubjecl,  they  imagine  it  is  a 
piece  of  barren,  whinny  land,  depaftured  with  the  cows 
of  the  neighbourhood,  without  refletliing  that  the  term 
applies  to  the  beft  lands  in  England.  This  tenure  bears 
fome  affinity  to  our  old  run-rig  fafhion  in  Scotland  ;  on- 
ly that,  fince  1695,  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  fingle 
proprietor,  to  force  a  divifion  of  the  premifes,  by  ap- 
plying to  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  upon  whom  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law  for  dividing  commonties,  was  devolv- 
ed. It  is  owing  to  the  want  of  a  fimilar  law  in  England, 
that  fuch  grievances  exifl;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the 
prefent  mode  of  divifion  is  fo  vexatious  and  expenfive, 
that  one  half  of  the  commons  will  continue  in  their  pre- 
fent ftate  for  ever,  unlefs  fuch  a  meafure  as  I  am  re- 
commending, is  palled  into  a  law.  Indeed,  there  are 
much  ftronger  reafons  for  a  general  bill,  than  exifted  in 
Scotland  ;  for,  in  that  country,  the  lords  of  the  manor 
never  pofTefTed  any  thing  like  the  extent  of  rights  that 
are  held  by  their  brethren  in  England  ;  and  the  burden 
of  tithes,  which  in  the  former  country  was  previoufly 
done  away,  abfolutely  debars  every  Rep  to  procure  a 
divifion  in  the  other,  unlefs  a  previous  bargain  is  made 
•with  the  owners. 

The  very  cuftoms  of  the  different  townfliips,  and  the 
obftinacy  and  prejudice  of  the  pofleffors,  effedually  pre- 
vent any  material  improvement  being  made,  except  with 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  every  tenant  of  the  town- 
Ihip  ;  and  when  we  reflet  upon  the  general  perverfe- 
nefs  of  human  nature,  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  that 
fuch  a  confent  is  very  rarely  gained.  Jnltances  are 
known,  where  turnips  have  been  fown  upon  the  break 
cuftomarily  kept  under  naked  fallow,  and  that  the  neigh- 
bours have  turned  in  their  beads  upon  them,  without 
being  liable  to  damages  ;  as  alfo,  where  clover  has  been 
fown,  infi:ead  of  a  corn  crop,  the  flock  of  the  townfhip 
has  defl:royed  it  during  the  Winter  months,  without  le- 
gal redrefs  being  procured.  Experience  fo  fully  proves 
the  impolicv  of  keeping  land  in  a  ftate  of  commonage, 
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that  a  wife  Legiflature  -would  be  jullified  in  taking  (Irong 
meafures  to  anniliilate  fuch  a  tenure,  however  arbitrary 
the  meafures  at  flrfl  fight  might  appear. 

As  we  advanced  fouthward,  we  did  not  find  hufband- 
ry  pra£tiled  in  the  perfe6l  manner  we  expe£led,  and  com- 
mon-fields were  conftantly  occurring  to  oiir  view,  which 
were  no  better  cultivated  than  thofe  we  had  feen  former- 
ly. An  old  gentleman  in  company  aflured  me,  that  he 
had  travelled  this  road  in  1751,  and  was  not  fenfible  of 
any  alteration  having  taken  place  in  rural  economy  fince 
that  period :  The  fame  remark  will  probably  be  made  fif- 
ty years  hence,  if  a  divifion-bill  is  not  pafl'ed.  To  obferve 
a  fine  country  fo  miferably  managed,  fickens  the  mind, 
and  makes  it  turn  from  the  fcene  with  difguft. 

At  Barnety  we  got  into  another  climate,  and  the  growth 
of  every  thing  was  further  advanced  than  in  any  diftri£t 
we  had  pafled  through.  Betwixt  this  place  and  London, 
the  hay  crop  was  in  hand  ;  and  the  feveral  procefles  of 
tutting,  winning,  and  ftacking,  were  going  brifkly  for- 
ward. The  crops  in  general  did  not  appear  weighty,  not 
exceeding  150  ftones  per  acre,  and  all  bf  the  kind  called 
natural  or  meadow-grafs.  The  fmallnefs  of  thefe  crops 
will  not  excite  furprife,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the 
fields  are  fo  frequently  cut,  which  as  effc£lually  fcourges 
land,  as  the  fevered  courfe  of  corn  crops.  Very  little 
land  under  the  plough  is  here  to  be  feen  ;  and  what  came 
within  our  view,  did  not  appear  carrying  heavier  crops 
than  what  may  be  found  in  other  fituations,  where  the 
means  of  improvement  are  not  fo  plentiful. 

We  have  now  entered  the  great  city^  where  we  will 
continue  for  a  few  days ;  and  my  next  fliall  contain  a  de- 
tail of  fome  of  the  wonders  which  come  under  our  obfer- 
vation,  though  perhaps  rather  incongruous  with  the  gene- 
ral purpofes  of  thefe  letters;     And  I  am,  &c. 


fOL.  I.    NO,  II.  S  '  TO 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, 

If  you  confider  wliat  follows,  as  throwing  any  light 
upon  your  firft  query  upon  practical  fubje£ls,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  make  ufe  of  it. 

The  cUfeafe  in  wheat,  called  fmiit  *,  is  perhaps  more 
dapgerous  to  that  mofl  valuable  grain,  than  all  other  dif- 
orders  united,  to  which,  in  this  illand,  it  is  fubjedl. 

Though  the  caufe  of  this  deftruftive  contagion  will 
probably,  like  many  other  arcana  in  nature,  for  ever  evade 
the  feeble  refearches  of  mankind  •,  the  preventive,  and 
even  cure  of  the  malady,  is  a  fimple  procefs.  A  complete 
wetting  with  urine,  or  with  a  ftrong  pickle  of  fait  anil 
water,  and  a  drying  with  quicklime,  I  can,  from  twelve 
years  experience^  aflert  are  a  certain  preventive. 

A  perfon,  in  whofe  accuracy  and  veracity  I  have  every 
reafon  to  confide,  has  afTured  me,  that,  by  repeated  wafh- 
ing  with  the  above  mentioned  liquids,  he,  in 'one  feafon^ 
completely  cured  a  quantity  of  wheat  for  feed,  full  of 
balls,  and  deeply  infe£led  with  fmut.  I  have  alfo  been 
informed,  by  that  enlightened  agriculturift,  John  Ers- 
KiNE  Efq.  of  Marr,  that  a  gentle  kiln-drying  of  wheat 
intended  for  feed,  and  driving  it  twice  through  the  fan- 
ners, immediately  on  being  taken  off  the  kiln,  will  pre- 
vent fmut.  The  fanners  muft  be  driven  fmartly,  and 
none  of  the  light  grain  ufed  for  feed.  This  mode  of  pre- 
vention, Mr  Erfkine  aflured  me,  was  fuccefsfully  prac- 
tifed  in  the  county  of  Clackmannan.  Both  thefe  ways  of 
treating  feed-wheat  are  pretty  generally  known  in  North- 
Britain,  particularly  the  former. 

Unlefs  wheat  is  fown  within  an  hour  and  a  Jialf  after 
being  wetted  with  urine,  it  ought  immediately  to  be  fpread 
thin  upon  the  floor  of  a  granary  till  quite  dry,  otherwife 
the  powers  of  vegetation  may  be  deftroyed.  If  this  pre- 
caution of  fpreading  and  drying  be  taken,  the  grain  may 

be 


*  The  miferable  quackery  and  vague  conjeftures  often  attempted  to  be 
impofed  upon  the  agriculturifts  of  this  country,  as  the  origin  of /w«i  ia 
wheat,  and  oxr/  iii  potatoes,  fliall  afterwards  be  fubmitted  to  the  public. 
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be  preferved  for  feveral  months  In  perfe£l  fafety.  This 
method  of  preferving  wheat  for  feed,  after  being  pickled 
and  prepared  for  fowing,  was  communicated  to  me  by 
an  agriculturift,  eminent  in  his  profeiFion,  and  who  had 
perfonal  experience  of  the  practice.     I  am,  &c. 

J.S. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

On  Drilling  Beans. 

Gentlemen, 

^  s  I  obferve  you  wlfh  to  receive  communications  re- 
fpe6ting  experimental  agriculture,  I  do  myfelf  the  plea- 
fure  of  tranfmitting  you  the  refult  of  the  firft  attempt 
made  by  me  to  cultivate  beans  according  to  the  drill  fyf- 
tem,  which  was  executed  at  a  time  when  that  important 
branch  of  hufbandry  was  but  recently  introduced  into  this 
country,  and,  confequently,  imperfe6lly  underilood. 

I  marked  off  an  acre  of  ground,  the  foil  a  light  free 
loam,  which  had  carried  a  crop  of  oats  the  preceding 
year.  It  was  deep  ploughed  in  Winter,  and  received 
dung  previous  to  the  feed-furrow,  which  was  given  as 
fhallow  as  poffible,  in  order  that  the  plants  might  have 
fufficient  foil  to  ftrike  down  their  roots.  I  divided  it  in- 
to three  parts.  Part  No.  i.  was  drilled  with  intervals 
of  27  inches,  or,  in  other  words,  the  harrow  followed 
every  third  plough.  No.  2.  was  drilled  after  the  fecond 
plough,  which  reduced  the  intervals  to  20  inches,  or 
thereby.  No.  3.  had  Intervals  of  the  fame  breadth  as 
No.  I . ;  but  two  I'ows  flood  together,  or  in  each  furrow, 
which  gave  me  about  the  fame  number  of  drills  as  flood 
on  part  No.  2.,  and  about  one  third  more  than  part 
Jslo.  I.  They  were  fuihclently  harrowed  Im.mediately 
before  brairding,  carefully  hand-hoed  afterwards,  and, 
finally,  bulked  up  with  a  neat  double-moulded  board 
plough,  which  performed  the  work  in  a  very  perfect 
manner.  The  crop  at  harveft  was  good ;  but,  when 
cut,  the  flalk  was  Imalkr,  and  the  pods  not  fo  well  fill- 
ed, upon  thole  which  occupied  No.  2.,  as  upon  the  o- 
ther  two  divifjons,  where  the  intervals  were  wider,  and 

S  2  confequently 
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confcquently  a  freer  admiflion  given  to  the  air,  which  I 
have  fince  found  to  be  neccflary  in  the  culture  of  every 
article  of  the  leguminous  kind.  When  the  crop  was 
thraflied,  I  had  one  firlot  more  beans  upon  No.  i .  than 
upon  No.  i  ;  and  No.  3.  only  returned  me  the  fame  pro- 
duce avS  No.  I,  tliou;h  it  contained  feveral  more  drills  ; 
befides,  owing  to  the  double  rows,  it  was  nothing  like  fo 
well  cleaned.  The  inferences  which  I  drew  at  the  time, 
and  which  have  fince  guided  my  condu£l  in  this  branch 
of  hufbandry,  were,  ift.  That  a  certain  portion  of  air 
was  required  to  bring  beans  to  perfection  \  and  that  the 
quantity  to  be  procured,  when  the  intervals  were  only  18 
or  20  inches,  was  not  fufficient  for  that  purpofe.  2d, 
That  intervals  lefs  than  2  7  inches  would  not  admit  tKe 
full  benefit  of  ploughing,  which  is  a  chief  obje£t  in  the 
drill  hufbandry  :  And,  laftly,  That  double  rovv's,  with 
wide  intervals,  were  not  advantageous,  as  they  neither  re- 
turned a  greater  produce,  nor  allov/ed  the  ground  to  be 
fo  well  cleaned  as  fingle  rovv'S. 

I  have,  fince  the  above  trial,  uniformly  drilled  beans 
upon  a  gi'eat  fcale,  according  to  the  firft  mentioned  me- 
thod, with  this  fingle  alteration,  that  the  hand-hoe  is  laid 
afide,  and  the  whole  operations  performed  by  horfe  la- 
bour. The  different  ploughings  are  given  with  one  horfe, 
and  are  repeated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and 
the  drynefs  of  the  weather.  This  is  the  cheapcft  and 
moft  effeflual  way  of  cultivating  beans  :  and  indeed  it  is 
How  very  generally  pra£tifed.     I  am,  &c. 

A  Rural  EconotJiiJh* 


TO    THE   CONDUCTORS  OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 
Loofe  Hints  on  the  Principles  and  PraElice  of  Rural  Science, 

Gentlemen, 

Agriculture  is  an  art  generally  pra6kifed  with  fo  lit- 
tle attention  to  principles,  that  a  fuperficial  obferver  may 
be  led  to  conclude,  it  ii  incapable  oi  being  regulated  by 
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any  thing  like  fixed  and  preclfe  rules.  If  we  turn  our 
eyes  upon  tlie  cultivators  of  the  ground,  we  will  difcover, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  proteflion  are  rafeher  influenced 
by  cuftom  and  prejudice,  than  guided  by  rational  mo- 
tives ;  while,  oti  the  other  hand,  many  fcientiiic  and  en- 
lightened men  are  as  often  defe6tive  in  the  practical  de- 
partment of  this  important  art.  The  firil  clafs  generally 
view  theoretical  knowledge  with  contempt ;  v/hile  the  o- 
ther  is  ready  to  place  too  much  dependence  upon  it,  and 
to  negle6t  the  folid  and  ufeful  information  to  be  learned 
in  the  fchool  of  experience. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  conduil  of  both  clafles 
equally  deferves  cenfure ;  and  that  a  good  farmer  mud 
neceflarily  be  intimately  acquainted  both  with  the  princi- 
ples and  pra£lice  of  rural  fcience.  Unlefs  he  is  acquaint- 
ed with  principles,  it  is  impofllble  for  him  to  fearch  after 
improvement  •,  and,  if  he  is  unacquainted  vv'ith  pra6tice, 
his  knowledge  can  be  of  little,  or  no  real  utility.  It  is 
evident,  that  every  art  will  advance  in  dire£l  proportion  to 
the  means  of  information  poflelTed  by  thofe  who  are  con- 
cerned in  carrying  it  on  •,  and  experience  fully  proves, 
that,  in  every  part  of  Britain,  improvements  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  progrefs  of  knowledge.  Hence, 
the  fcientific  farmer,  if  he  bellows  fuitable  attention  to 
praftice,  will  neceflarily  make  a  greater  figure  in  his  pro- 
feffion,  than  one  whofe  knowledge  is  altogether  limited  to 
the  operative  branches  of  hufbandry. 

It  is  unqueftionable,  that  a  very  great  change  has,  with- 
in thefe  fev/  years,  taken  place  in  the  character  and  con- 
duit of  Britifh  farmers  *,  which  promifes  to  be  of  imiport- 
ant  fervice '  to  the  caufe  of  agriculture  in  general.  In- 
ftead  of  being  taught  to  hold  a  plough,  to  drive  a  cart,  or 
to  fow  (which,  in  former  times,  were  confidcred  to  be 
the  only  qualifications  necelTary  for  a  farmer),  we  notice, 
that  a  liberal  education  has,  of  late,  been  given  to  thofe 
intended  for  that  profefiion  ;  which  muft  neceflarily  ex- 
pand their  minds,  and  remove  every  prejudice.  In  thofe 
diftricts  where  fuch  advantages  are  not  enioycd,  little  or 
no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  pra(9:ice  of  hulhand-. 
ry  j  which  continues  in  a  fhationary  pofition,  without  any 
attempts  being  ufed  to  keep  pace  with  the  great  improve- 
ments in  other  fciences. 

S  3  Perhaps, 
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Perhaps,  Lord  Karnes's  Gentleman  Fanner  was  the  firlt 
publication  of  the  kind  which  proved  really  beneficial  ta 
the  Scotifh  farmer ;  as  opinions  are  therein  conftantly 
fabjei^ed  to  the  tcfl  of  rational  principles.  His  Lordfliip 
followed  the  plan  laid  down  by  that  prince  of  philofo- 
phers,  Lord  Bacon ;  and  formed  his  thebry  from  fa£l:s  j 
which  is  dire(2:ly  the  reverfe  of  the  ancient,  or  Ariftote- 
lian  fyftem.  If  every  landed  gentleman  in  Scotland  pof- 
fefled  his  Lordfhip's  knowledge,  and  every  farmer  was  as 
attentive  to  praftice,  then  might  we  expeft,  that  improve- 
ments in  rural  fcience  would  advance  with  rapid  flrides  i 
imd  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  every  part  of  the  country 
would  be  cultivated  like  a  garden,  without  a  fingle  fpot 
being  left  in  a  wafte  or  unproductive  flate.     I  am, 

Yours,  &c. 
A  Friend  to  Improvements. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE   FARMEr's   MAGAZINE. 

Papers  concerning  the  IntroduBion  of  Barky   Mills    int^^ 

Scotland, 

Gentlemen, 

The  following  curious  and  interefting  papers  were 
lately  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  Andrew  Meiklc,  the 
ingenious  mechanic  who  invented  the  thrafhing  machine, 
now  in  common  ufe ;  and,  as  they  afFord  authentic  in- 
formation refpe£ting  the  introdu£lion  of  the  barley  mill 
into  Scotland,  I  truil  you  will  confider  them  as  worthy 
of  being  handed  down  to  poilerity  through  the  channel 
of  your  Magazine.  IMr  Meikle  vi  the  only  furviving  foil 
of  James  IMeikle,  who  went  to  Holland  in  ryio,  agree- 
able to  the  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  with  Mr 
Fletcher ;  and  he  authorifes  me  to  fay,  that  liis  father, 
along  with  the  materials  for  the  barley  mill,  brought 
over  a  -winnowing  machine,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
a  pair  of  fanners  5  which  identical  machine,  oi*,  at  lead, 
a  part  of  it,  remained  at  Salton  barley  mill  a  few  years 
ago,  and  probably  is  ufed  at  this  date.  It  is  only  necef* 
Ciry  to  add,  that  Andrew  Fletcher,  Efq.,  flyled   in  the 

articles 
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articles  of  agreement,  Laird  of  Saltotiy  was  In  Holland 
in  the  year  1710;  from  whence,  it  is  probable,  he  had 
written  to  his  brother  to  fend  over  James  Meikle.  One 
of  his  letters,  dated  Hagiie^  1  'ith  June  I  7 1  o,  is  fent  you, 
as  a  proof  of  the  above  circumflance.  Mr  Meikle,  after 
having  perfe(2:ed  himfelf  in  the  barley  making  art^  re- 
turned fafe  to  Scotland,  with  the  neceflary  materials,  and 
the  mill  was  immediately  crecfed,  and,  for  a  confiderable 
number  of  years,  was  the  only  machine  of  the  kind  in 
the  Britifh  dominions. 1  3m,  &c.  N. 


Articles  of  Agreement   between   Henry    Fletcher   and 

Jj\MES  Meikle. 

It  is  agreed,  betwixt  Henry  Fletcher,  brotlier  to  the 
Laird  of  Salton,  on  the  one  part,  in  the  name  of  his  faid 
brother,  and  taking  burden  upon  him  for  the  faid  Laird 
of  Salton,  and  James  Meikle,  wright  in  Wefter  Keith, 
on  the  other  part,  that  they  ihall  keep  and  perform  to 
one  another,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  following  ar-r 
tides,  'viz. 

1.  That  the  faid  James  Meikle  fliall  go  to  Holland  with 
the  firft  fleet  that  fails  thither,  after  the  date  of  thir  pre- 
fents,  and  learn  there  the  perfeft  art  of  (heeling  barley  j 
both  that  which  is  called  French  barley,  and  that  which 
is  called  Pearl  barley  j  and  how  to  accommodate,  order, 
and  ere6l  mills  for  that  purpofe,  in  fo  far  as  he  can,  with 
his  uttermoft  indufrry,  and  recommendations  given  him. 

2.  That,  as  foon  as  the  faid  James  Meikle  fliall  find 
himfelf  fufficiently  inftru^led  in  laid  art,  he  fnall  return 
with  the  firft  fleet,  or  man  of  war,  he  can  have  fafe  paf- 
fage  in,  for  Scotland  or  Newcaftle.  That,  in  the  mean  ' 
time,  if  he  fliall  be  forced  to  wait,  he  fhall  endeavour  to 
inftrudt  himfelf  in  any  other  ufeful  trade  or  manufac;- 
tory. 

3.  That  when  he  returns  to  Scotland,  he  fhall  be  ob- 
liged to  communicate  the  arts  he  has  learned,  to  Sahony 
or  any  whom  he  fliail  appoint,  and  fliall  communicate 
them  to  no  other  perfon,  but  by  Saltan's  permiflion. 

4.  That  Salton  fliall  pay  all  the  faid  James  Meikle'^ 
expences  in  going  and  coming,  and  in  learning  faid  arts. 

S  4  5-  Thsi: 
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5.  That  the  faid  James  Meikle  Ihall  be  mailer  of  the 
flieeling-mill,  if  he  think  fit,  and  fhall  have  a  propor- 
tional allowance  for  it,  according  to  the  profit  it  yields ; 
or  a  yearly  falary,  according  as  two  honeil  men,  chofen 
for  that  end,  ihall  determine.  But  if  the  faid  James 
Meijcle  {hall  not  think  fit  to  employ  himfelf  in  this  man- 
ner, but  can  do  better  otherwile ;  then  he  fhall  be  ob- 
liged to  teach  the  art  of  fheeling  French  barley  and  Pearl 
barley  to  any  whom  tmlion  appoints,  he  being  paid  for 
the  time  he  employs  therein.  And  befides,  in  this  cafe. 
Saltan  fhall  give  him  a  handfome  reward  for  the  pains 
he  has  been  at,  and  the  art  he  has  taught,  he  then  going 
out  of  Saltan's  fervice,  and  not  profiting  any  more  by  the 
mill.  And  then  the  faid  Meikle  fhall  renew  his  obliga- 
tion, not  to  make  ufe  of  this  art  himfelf,  nor  teach  it  to 
any  other. 

6.  That  if  it  fhall  happen,  that  the  faid  James  Meikle 
fnall  be  taken  prifoner,  either  going  or  coming,  Saltan 
fliall  be  obliged  to  relieve  him,  and  pay  all  his  expences. 

7.  That  if  it  fhall  happen,  that  the  faid  James  Meikle 
fliall  die  abroad  in  his  voyage,  then  Saltan  fliall  be  obliged 
to  give  his  wife  and  children  1 00  merks. 

8.  That  the  faid  James  Meikle,  from  the  tipie  he  parts 
from  his  own  houfe,  to  go  to  the  fliips,  till  he  return, 
fliall  be  allowed  every  day  two  fliillings  SterHng  ;  to  wit, 
one  fnilling  for  his  entertainment,  and  one  fhilling  for  his 
work  5  an(f  fliall  give  a  receipt  for  any  money  he  gets  with 
him,  or  any  letter  of  credit  he  gets,  and  account  for  them 
accordingly  v/hen  he  comes  back. 

Both  parties  oblige  themfelvcs  to  keep  the  fcrefaid  ar-r 
tides,  under  the  penalty  of  500  merks,  by  and  attour 
performance.  In  witnefs  whereof,  they  have  fubfcribed 
ihir  prcfents,  written  by  the  faid  Henry  Fletcher,  at  Sal- 
ton,  this  1 7th  of  April  ;  7 1  o. 

H.  Fletcher, 
Ja.  Meikle, 


P/J' 
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Copy   of  a   Letter  from  Andreiv  Fletchsr  Efq.    to 
James  AleikU. 

James,  Hague^  \%ih  June  I'jio. 

I  Received  yours  of  the  14th,  and  doubt  not  but  you 
have  got  th.^  barley  before  this  comes  to  your  hand. 
As  for  thefe  big  pieces  of  iron  work  you  fpeak  of,  which 
will  be  nt'ceflary  for  fetting  up  a  mill  for  flieeling  bar- 
ley, pray  caufe  make  them  ;  and  let  them,  and  every- 
thing elfe,  which  you  think  neceflary  to  buy  in  this 
country,  be  ready  as  foon  as  may  be.  As  for  the  time 
of  your  failing,  it  is  uncertain  ;  but  you  muft  be  at  Rot- 
terdam by  the  time  the  fhips  fall  down,  which  I  (hall 
have  timeous  advertifement  of,  and  come  to  bring  you 
away.  I  believe  you  may  expedl  me  about  Friday  or  Sa- 
turday, the  27th  and  28th  of  this  month  ;  fo,  let  all  be 
ready  agaiaft  then  ;  and  advife  with  Mr  Morifon,  if  you 
|ind  diil^culty  in  any  thing, 
I  am. 

Your  affured  Friend, 

A.  Fletcher, 

p.  S.  If  you  want  money  for  paying  for  the  things 
that  are  to  be  bought  or  made,  Mr  Morifon  will  furnilh 
you.  Tom  is  well  again,  and  J  have  writ  to  tell  vour 
wife  that  you  are  fo. 


FOR   THE   farmer's    MAGAZINE, 

Account  of  the  IntrodiiB'ion  of  Bummer  Fallow  inte  Scot- 
land;  with fome particulars  of  John  Walher  who  firjl 
praElifed  it. 

It  is  a  curious  circumftance  in  the  annals  of  Scotifli 
hufbandry,  that  notwlthftanding  Summer  fillow  had  been 
prevalent  in  England  fmce  it  v/^s  under  fubjeOion  to  the 
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Roman  government ;  yet  this  radical  improvement  was 
neglected  in  Scotland,  till  the  conclufion  of  the  17th, 
or  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century.  From  the  intimate 
connexion  which  fubfiited  betwixt  the  two  nations  after" 
the  accelhon  of  James  VI.,  it  excites  furprifc,  that  this 
and  other  improvements  did  not  immediately  crofs  the 
Tweed  ',  and  that  the  different  praftices  of  our  enlight- 
ened neighbours  were  not  earlier  imitated  by  the  Scotiflr 
agriculturifts.  As  we  are,  however,  certain  this  was 
not  the  cafe,  we  mufl  fuppofe,  that  fome  very  cogent 
reafons  operated  to  prevent  the  introdudlion  of  Summer 
fallov/,  which  was  the  only  method  then  known  for 
cleaning  the  ground  in  an  effc^lual  manner.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  general  dlvifion  bill,  pnfled  by 
the  Scotifli  Parliament  i6(;i;,  contributed  to  promote 
this  and  many  other  improvements  ;  for,  before  the  en- 
aftinent  of  this  falutary  law,  a  confiderable  part  of  our 
beft.  lands  remained  in  run-ridge,  or  in  a  ftate  fomething 
fimilar  to  what  is  ftill  cuftomary  in  many  of  the  richelt 
Englifh  counties.  As  it  is  found  imprafticable,  under 
common-field  tenure,  to  introduce  the  turnip  and  grafs 
hufbandry,  without  the  fpecial  confent  of  all  the  per^ 
fons  concerned,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  fame 
circumftance  would  operate  in  retarding  the  reformation 
of  the  Scotifn  cuftomary  pratftices.  If  Summer  fallow 
had  not  been  praftifed  in  England  previous  to  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  common  fields,  it  is  certain,  that  the  like 
difficulties  would  have  attended  its  pofterior  introduc- 
tion, as  are  at  this  day  experienced  in  the  other  branches 
of  hufbandry  above  mentioned. 

Be  thefe  things  as  they  may,  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  Summer  fallow  was  not  praQifed  in  Scotland  earlier 
than  the  conclufion  of  the  17th  century  -,  for,  in  a  book 
intituled,  *'  Hnjhandry  Anatomized,  "  publiihed  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1697,  and  fuppofcd  to  be  the  moft  ancient 
treatife  upon  rural  oeconomy  in  Scotland,  we  find  the  fal- 
lowing of  land  recommended  in  a  manner,  which  fhows 
that  it  was  not  then  known  in  the  country.  The  author 
had  ferved  in  Flanders  during  King  William's  wars,  as 
an  officer  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  or  Cameronian  Regi- 
ment, and  attained  perfetSl  knowledge  of  this  fundamen- 
tal improvement  among  the  Flemings,  whofe  pra6lice  hq 
fully  defcribes. 

The  firft  perfon  who  ad^ually  fallowed  land  in  Scot- 
land, 
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land,  or,  In  other  words,  prepared  it  for  a  crop  by  re- 
peated plougliings  and  liarrowings  during  tlie  Sunanier 
months,  was  John  Walker,  tenant  at  Beanfton  in  the 
county  of  Ealt  Lothian.  Mr  Walker  was  a  refpeftable 
charadler  in  his  profeffion,  and  was  chief  of  a  family 
long  diftinguilhed  among  the  cultivators  of  that  diftridl. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bennet,  Bart,  (to  whom  the  honour  of  writing  the 
Gentle  Shepherd  has  been  generally  attributed),  who 
ufually  fpent  a  good  part  of  his  time  at  Beanfton  ;  and 
this  intimacy  affords  a  flrong  prefumption,  that  Mr 
Walker  h.ad  received  a  liberal  education,  and  poffeffed 
a  larger  ftock  of  knowledge  than  was  then  common  a- 
mong  the  generality  of  his  brethren. 

The  circumftance  which  induced  him  to  attempt  this 
beneficial  improvement,  as  we  are  informed  by  one  of  hia 
defcendants,  proceeded  from  a  converfation  with  fome 
Englifii  travellers  on  a  tour  through  Scotland,  with  whom 
he  fpent  an  evening,  and  who  communicated  the  necef- 
fary  information  refpefling  the  method  ufed  by  our 
fouthern  neighbours  in  the  fallowing  of  land.  Refolv- 
ing,  in  confequence  of  their  fuggeftion,  to  try  the  ef- 
ficacy of  Summer  ploughing,  he  next  year  left  a  field 
unfown,  confifting  of  fix  acres  of  heavy  loam,  imme- 
diately to  tl)e  weftward  of  the  prefent  ftack-yard  of 
Beanfton  Mains  ;  and  the  attention  of  his  neighbours 
was  immediately  fixed  upon  what  they  confidered  to  be 
a  newfangled  and  foolifti  experiment.  Some  of  his  fa- 
pient  friends  concluded  that  his  inind  was  deranged  i 
while  others,  of  greater  prudence,  fagely  conje£lured, 
that  poverty  v/as  the  real  caufe,  and  that  money  waS: 
yanting  for  purchafing  feed.  Mr  Walker,  however, 
went  on  coolly  with  his  operations  •, .and  the  field,  after 
being  dunged,  was  fown  with  wheat,  and  produced  a 
crop  which  elTedtually  filenced  the  obfervations  of  his; 
neisfhbours. 

The  next  year,  he  fuccefsfully  increafed  the  fize  or 
his  fallow  break  •,  and  the  pra6lice,  in  a  fliort  time,  ra- 
pidly fpread  over  all  the  county  of  Eaic  Lothian.  From 
Maxwell's  CoUedions,  we  learn,  that  fo  early  as  1724, 
k  was  commonly  praftifed  upon  all  the  ftrong  foils  in 
that  county  every  fifth  or  fixth  year;  and  to  its  intro-, 
dudion  may,  in  d.  great  meafure,  be  attributed  the  ac- 
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knowledged  fuperlority  which  that  difl:rl£l  early  attained 
in  the  different  branches  of  rural  fcience. 

The  late  Lord  Milton,  who  had  the  beft  opportunity 
of  knowing  every  circumftance  relative  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  fallow,  was  eager  to  procure  the  eredlion  of  a 
pillar  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Walker,  upon  which  a  full 
detail  of  the  different  particulars  was  to  have  been  in- 
fcribed  ;  but  the  hurry  of  public  bufinefs,  in  which  that 
eminent  perfonage  was  conflantly  engaged,  prevented 
this  laudable  propofal  from  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Sir  Francis  Kinloch,  Bart,  who  was  contempo- 
rary with  Mr  Walker,  and  who  refided  within  half  a 
mile  of  his  farm,  alfo  earneflly  advifed  the  family,  af- 
ter his  deceafe,  to  record  this  important  matter  upon 
his  tombftone.  It  is,  however,  unneceffary  to  dwell 
upon  thefe  things,  as  the  different  circumftances  at- 
tending this  firft  attempt  to  renovate  the  hufbandry  of 
Scotland,  and  the  fuccefs  which  accompanied  it,  are 
fo  well  known,  as  to  render  further  obfervations  unne- 
ceffary. 

Mr  Walker  was  llkewife  the  firft  perfon  in  Scotland 
who  fowed  wheat  upon  what  was  then  called  out-field 
land,  which,  previous  to  the  introdu£lion  of  fallow, 
could  not  have  been  effected  with  profit.  By  the  gra- 
dual extenfion  of  this  pradlice,  the  low  lands  of  Eaft 
Lothian  have,  for  a  confidevable  number  of  years,  been 
kept  under  a  regular  courfe  of  corn  crops,  which  for- 
merly was  only  pra£licable  upon  the  in-field  or  crop 
grounds. 

In  a  word,  the  merit  of  this  eminent  and  dlftinguifh- 
ed  farmer  deferves  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with 
marks  of  applaufe  ;  and,  if  Swift  fpeaks  truth  in  his 
celebrated  adage,  he  conferred  greater  benefit  upon 
mankind,  and  performed  more  effential  fervice  to  his 
country,  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  toj-e- 
ther. 

N. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 
On  the  Danger  attinding  Trees  about  Corn  Fields.' 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  read  your  Firft  Number  with  great  pleafure, 
and  I  hope  it  will  anlwer  your  intention  of  being  both 
uleful  and  entertaining  to  the  public. 

If  you  think  the  following  obfervations  deferve  a  place, 
you  may  infert  them  when  convenient.  I  am  one  of 
many  who  have  fuffered  feverely,  this  laft  harveft,  ia 
confequence  of  my  corn  fields  being  furrounded  with 
high  trees  and  hedges  :  A  more  diftrefling  fituation  to 
the  hufbandman  can  hardly  be  conceived.  What  muft 
he  fuffer,  to  fee  a  great  portion  of  his  produce  going  to 
deftru^lion,  which  cannot  be  fared  by  any  exertion,  or 
additional  expence  on  his  part .''  How  much  more  for- 
tunate is  he,  whofe  corn  fields  are  open  to  the  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  which  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  health 
of  plants  and  animals  ?  It  is  only  in  open  fields  you 
find  grain  alike  in  colour  and  fize,  well  ripened  and 
completely  plump  •,  whilft  grain,  raifed  on  inclofed  fields, 
will  be  found  ill- coloured,  fmall,  and  unequal.  In  fhort, 
a  corn  farmer,  who  has  his  fields  furrounded  with  high 
trees  and  hedges,  has  to  encounter  great  difficulties  every 
feafon  of  the  year. 

I  have  mentioned  his  woful  fituation  in  Harvefb ;  In 
Spring,  the  high  flielter  prevents  his  grounds  from  dry- 
ing ;  of  courfe,  he  is  kept  back  from  ploughing  and  fow- 
ing:  In  Winter,  when  the  fnow  drift  is  blowing,  the 
trees  and  hedges  prepare  a  refling  place  for  large  quan- 
tities of  fnow,  which  frequently  remain  all  Winter, 
and  ftop  his  Spring  work  :  In  bummer,  his  corns  are 
liable  to  mildew,  and  to  many  other  difeafes,  for  want 
of  air ;  and  how  much  does  he  fufFer  from  large  flocks 
of  fmall  birds  eating  the  crop  ?  But  he  who  has  his 
fields  inclofed  with  hedges  without  trees,  and  properly 
divided  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  farm, 
may  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  reftoring  his  exhaufted 
land  by  reft  and  pafture,  and,  when  in  a  corn  rotation^ 
he  can  cut  down  his  hedges,  and  fecure  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air.     A  moderate  portion  of  fhelter,   when 

grounds 
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grounds  are  in  pafture,  may  be  ufeful ;  but  if  inclofures 
are  very  fmall,  and  trees  and  hedges  very  high,  the  lofs 
of  ground  is  confiderable  ;  befides  that  the  quality  of  the 
grals  under  the  branches  of  the  wide  fpreading  trees, 
although  not  lefs  in  quantity,  will  be  very  inferior  in 
quality  :  And  how  much  are  cattle  hurt  by  the  fwarms 
of  vermin  that  are  bred  from,  and  come  forth  in  the 
months  of  July  and  Augufl,  and  render  thofe  two 
months  of  little  value  to  the  graziers  ? 

We  are  told  by.  good  authority,  that  Britain,  in  the  bed 
of  fcafons,  cannot  grow  enough  of  corn  to  fupply  her 
confumption  ;  therefore  every  impediment  to  the  growth 
of  that  ufeful  and  neceflary  article  fliould  be  removed  : 
But,  to  accomplifh  thefe  advantages,  in  many  inftances, 
I  mult  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  all  warm-hearted  pa- 
triotic landlords,  who  may  have  their  tenants  bound  to 
plant  and  rear  trees,  where  trees  fhould  never  grow — 
on  corn  fields.  If  they  are  real  lovei^  of  their  country, 
they  will  cheerfully  allow  thofe  trees,  that  are  doing  io 
much  harm,  to  be  rooted  out  and  deltroyed,  and  they 
will  be  fully  rewarded,  by  increafing  the  value  of  their 
ground,  and  in  giving  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  fields 
richly  covered  with  full  crops  of  healthy  yellow  corn. 

Hedge-row  trees  are  often  to  be  feen  in  a  very  un- 
thriving  flate,  in  which  cafe,  they  are  difagreeable  ob- 
jects ;  and  when  they  happen  to  thrive,  in  procfefs  of 
time,  they  prove  the  deftrutlion  of  the  hedge. 

I  am,  &c. 

Verus. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Neiv  Alode  of  Drainage, 

GENTLEMEN, 

I  remember  having  obfcrved,  fome  years  ago,  a  dif- 
pute  in  the  -public  papers  concerning  the  new  mode  of 
.drainage,  the  merit  of  whicJi  was  claimed  by  two  refpect- 
able  and  fcientific  gentlemen,  viz.  Dr  James  Andcrfon 
itnd  Mr  Elkington  ;  but  I  arn  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
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cliief,  and  perhaps  the  real  utility  of  tliis  improved  method 
of  draining,  had  been  previoufly  afcertained  by  a  worthy 
farmer  in  the  county  of  Eaft-Lothian,  to  whofe  grand* 
father  Scotland  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  fum- 
mer-fallow.  The  reafon  which  influenced  him  to  try 
the  effect  of  pitting,  was,  that  in  attempting  to  drain  a 
field  by  the  ordinary  method  then  pradbifed,  he  had  miff- 
ed the  Jpot/t  or  buril  which  occafioned  the  wetnefs,  and, 
in  order  to  catch  it,  was  induced  to  dig  down  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  till  a  bottom  of  fand  appeared,  when  the 
water  fprung  up  with  inexpreffible  force.  It  then  oc- 
curred, that  by  filling  up  this  pit  or  well  with  land 
ftones,  and  making  a  communication  with  the  leading  or 
main  drain,  that  the  objett  intended  would  be  effeftual- 
ly  accompliflied.  This  was  done  accordingly,  and  the 
fpot  orf  ground  which  required  draining,  was  immedi- 
ately laid  as  dry  as  the  other  parts  of  the  field.  The 
fame  perfon  afterwards  repeated  the  trial  upon  feveral 
other  fields,  and  was  equally  fuccefsful  as  in  the  initance 
above  mentioned. 

A  certain  gentleman,  now  deceafed,  who  was  charac- 
terifed  by  Mr  Wight,  in  his  State  of  Scotifh  Hufband- 
ry,  publiflied  in  1778,  as  a  *'  farmer  of  the  fird  rank," 
witneffed  the  trial,  and  was  perfectly  fatisfied  refpecting 
its  utility.  I  may  only  add,  that  the  experiment  was 
made  in  1750,  at  v/hich  period  it  is  probable  Mr  Elking- 
ton  was  not  in  life,  and  long  before  the  time  when  Dr 
Anderfon  communicated  his  fentiments  to  the  public, 
relative  to  the  new  mode  of  drainage. 

If  this  information  appears  of  any  importance,  I  hope 
it  will  procure  a  place  in  your  next  Number. 

I  am,  &c. 

J  Friend  to  Me.rit, 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZ1N6 

On  the  Advantages  of  Agricultural  Publications. 
GENTLEMEN, 

As  a  friend  to  Britifli  Agriculture,  which  I  confider 
as  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  State,  I  beg  leave  to 
exprefs  my  hearty  approbation  of  the  dcfign  in  which 
you  are  engaged,  being  convinced  that  important  advan- 
tages may  be  derived  from  fuch  a  Publication.  I  have 
long  wifhcd  to  fee  a  regular  Agricultural  Pamphlet,  and 
remember  well  the  attempt  made  by  Mr  Auld,  to  publifli 
fomething  of  that  kind  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  which 
failed  for  want  of  coirefpondents  and  public  countenance. 
I  approve  fo  m.uch  of  your  Firil.  Number,  that  I  fhall  be 
very  glad  to  contribute  any  aid  in  my  power  to  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  undertaking  ;  trufting  that,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  pra£lical  men,  agriculture  may  be  refcued  from 
the  hands  of  fpecious  theorlfts,  who  have,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  feized  upon  a  fcience,  which  evidently  belongs 
to  profefhonal  people. 

The  only  opinion  or  advice  which  I  can  think  of  ha- 
zarding at  prefent  relative  to  your  work,  is,  that  care 
fliould  be  taken  net  to  admit  papers  liable  to  miilead  the 
pradlical  farmer,  or  to  ferve  tlie  purpofes  of  thofe  vul- 
garly called  jobbers.  In  Mr  Auld's  Scots  Farmer,  many 
papers  were  inferted  totally  inapplicable  to  the  hufband- 
ry  of  Scotland,  and  confequently  ufeiefs  to  his  readers  : 
A  want  of  arrangement  was  alfo  conftantly  difcernible  : 
And  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  thefe  and  other  de- 
fers proceeded  from  the  editor  being  ignorant  of  the 
art  propofed  to  be  elucidated  in  the  courfe  of  the  publi- 
cation. 

"With  refpeft  to  one  grand  point  of  improved  huf- 
bnndry,  the  ufe  of  the  Drill  Plough^  I  fliould  be  glad  to 
fee  fafts  and  conf^quences  well  fifted  and  examined,  in 
your  Magazine ;  being  of  opinion,  that,  properly  at- 
tended to,  it  may  be  of  the  molt  important  benefit  to 
agriculture,  and  to  manufactures,  by  increafing  and 
cheapening  every  produce  of  nature,  applicable  to  the 
food  of  the  people.  Likeuife,  I  fliould  wiih  to  fee 
much  attention  paid  to  every  kind  of  labour,  and  every 
fpecies  of  economy  capable  of  being  adopted  with  ad- 
vantage in  our  Britifii  Georgics  j  by  which  means,  and 
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thofe  only,  Great  Britain  may  be  enabled,  in  fplte  of 
mod  adverfe  circumftances,  with  her  capital,  Ikill,  and 
dexterity  in  the  arts,  to  come,  on  advantageous  terms,  in 
competition  with  foreign  markets,  in  the  new  condition 
of  things  that  is  fait  approaching  in  Europe,  owing  to  a 
general  fpirit  of  improvement  and  adventure. 

1  particularly  approve  of  the  full  account  of  markets, 
and  Hate  of  rural  economy  given  in  the  lafl:  brarch ;  and 
hope  that  the  greateft  exertions  will  continue  to  be  ufed 
to  make  this  part  of  the  work  as  full  and  complete  as 
poflible.     I  am,  &c. 

y^gre/Iis. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINEi 

iibJlraB  of  the  Propofah  for  EJIabliJIjtngy  by  Siibfcriptlon^ 
a  flew  Injl'itut'icn^  to  be  called  The  Plough^  or  Joint  Stock 
Farming  Society ;  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  the 
Principles  of  Agricultural  Improvement ;  fubmitted  to  the 
confideration  of  the  Friends  to  Agricultural  and  other  Public 
Improvements, 

By  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  M.  P. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  art  of  Agriculture 
can  never  be  brought  to  any  high  degree  of  perfection, 
unlefs  by  means  of  experiments,  accurately  tried,  and 
perfevered'in  for  fome  time.  We  have  hitherto,  in  ge- 
neral, relied  too  much  on  vague  opinions  and  afl'ertions, 
which  have  not  Keen  warranted  by  fufficient  authority; 
whereas,  nothing  but  accurate  and  repeated  experiments 
can  thoroughly  improve  the  agricultural  art,  and  afcer- 
tain  the  principles  on  which  it  ought  to  be  condu£l:ed. 
On  tliefe,  and  other  grounds  unnecefTary  here  to  dwell 
on,  Mr  Arthur  Young,  Mr  Makshai.l,  in  a  recent, 
and  in  former  publications,  Ur  Francis  Home,  and 
other  diftinguifiied  agriculturifls,  havd  repeatedly  urged 
the  advantage  of  having  farms  eftabliflied  for  that  fpecial 
purpofe.  The  importance  of  fuch  farms  to  the  differ- 
ent didricls  in  w  hicli  they  were  rcfpeclively  placed, 
*has  been  put  beyond  all   qurflion,  by  the  authors  above 
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alluded  to;  and  I  trtifl;  it  will  appear,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  following  obfervations,  that  no  meafure  can  be 
fuggefted,  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  advantageous 
confequences  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  or 
of  any  confiderable  and  flourifhing  town,  than  that  of 
having  an  Experimental  Farriiy  on  a  great  fcale,  in  it& 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

.  I.  From  the  increafing  population  of  London,  and  of 
the  other  large  towns  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  impoflible 
they  can  be  fupplied  with  provifions  at  a  reafonable  rate, 
unlefs  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection ;  which  can  only  be  done  through 
the  medium  of  Experimental  Farms,  the  only  f«re  means 
of  afcertaining  the  principles  of  improvement.  At  pre- 
fent,  the  nation  is  under  the  necelhty  of  depending  on 
foreign  induftry  and  cultivation  for  a  part  of  its  fubfift- 
ence  j  and  we  are  periodically  vifited  with  a  fcarcity  of 
food,  which  increafes  the  expences  of  living  to  every 
family  in  the  kingdom,  and  loads  the  rich  with  heavy 
additional  burdens  to  maintain  the  poor,  and  to  preferve 
them  from  the  miferies  of  famine.  A  fmall  portion  of 
that  fum,  the  exafHon  of  v/hich  thus  becomes  fo  frequent- 
ly necefiary,  v^'cre  it  properly  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  would  foon  enable  this  country  to 
feed  itfelf,  and  indeed  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
farmer  to  fupply  the  public  with  provifions  at  a  reafon- 
able rate.  Herice,  it  is  evident,  that  every  man  who  pays 
i5d.  inftead  of  pd.  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  los.  per  pound, 
inftead  of  2s.  for  poor  rates,  ought  to  confider  himfelf 
eflentially  interefled  in  promoting  agricultural  improve- 
ments, and  ought  for  his  own  intereft,  to  fupport  any 
meafure  calculated  for  that  purpofe,  as  far  as  his  circum- 
ftances  will  admit  of. 

11.  It  is  well  known,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  part 
of  the  kingdom,  where  greater  quantities  of  wafte  and 
unproductive,  land  are  to  be  found,  than  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London ;  or  ground,  in  many  inflances,  more 
capable  of  improvement.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
General  Bill  of  Inclofure  will  foon  pafs,  in  confequence 
of  which,  thofe  waftes  will  be  divided.  But  that  will 
be  of  little  avail,  unlefs  the  means  of  improving  them 
are  afcertained.  When  Enfield  Chafe  was  divided,  many 
perfons  expetted  to  make  confiderable  profit,  by  pur- 
chafing 
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chafing  and  improving  portions  of  that  wafte ;  but,  from 
ignorance  how  to  go  about  it,  the  greater  part  of  thefe 
undertakers  fuffercd  by  the  attempt ;  whereas,  had  ths 
principles  of  improvement  been  accurately  afcertained, 
by  means  of  Experimental  Farms,  no  error  of  any  great 
magnitude  could  have  been  committed  ;  and  the  pur- 
chafers  of  Enfield  Chafe  would  have  improved  the  land 
fhey  purchafed,  greatly  to  their  own,  and  to  the  public 
benefit. 

III.  There  are  numbers  of  perfons  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  in  other  large  and  flourilhing  towns,  who 
accumulate  confiderable  fortunes  by  Commerce,  by  the 
Law,  by  the  practice  of  Medicine,  and  other  lucrative 
profeffions,  whofe  ultimate  obje£V  is,  to  retire  into  the 
country,  and  to  refide  on  an  eltate  purchafed  by  the 
profits  of  their  own  induftry  and  exertions.  But,  after 
having  purchafed  an  eftate,  how  can  they  manage  it  to 
advantage,  or  carry  on  the  improvement  of  their  pro- 
perty, without  having  previoufly  acquired  the  knowledge 
neceflary  for  that  purpofe  ?  Many  have  attempted  it, 
but  have  feverely  fullered  by  it  -,  whereas,  were  there  an 
Experimental  Farm  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
which,  as  fubfcribers,  they  had  it  in  their  power  occa- 
fionally  to  vifit,  the  books  of  which  would  always  be  open 
for  their  infpeclion,  they  would  be  enabled  to  acquire, 
in  fa£i:,  without  expence,  (for  their  fubfcriptions  to  the 
Experimental  Farms  will  ultimately  be  repaid,  with 
compound  interell),  much  knowledge  and  experience  in 
the  belt  modes  of  managing  landed  property,  and  of 
carrying  on  every  fpecies  of  improvement,  of  which  they 
may  avail  themfelves  with  peculiar  advantage,  when  they 
are  enabled,  from  the  profits  of  faccefsful  induilry,  to 
purchafe  efiiates  in  the  country. 

Lastly,  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  are  led, 
for  the  fake  of  recreation  or  health,  occafionally  to  fpend 
fome  time  in  the  country.  At  prefent,  many  of  them 
leave  town  without  having  any  particular  objc£l  when 
tiiey  make  fuch  excurfions ;  but  if  accommodation  were 
provided  for  thofe  who  wilhed  to  vifit  the  Expeirimental 
Farm,  and  plots  of  ground  allotted  in  its  neighbourhood, 
where  cottages  or  villas  might  be  eretled  by  the  fub- 
fcribers, what  an  advantage  would  it  not  be  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the  propofed  inititution  ?     In  that  cafe,  when 
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they  went  to  the  country,  they  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  direfting  their  attention  to  the  moil  important 
inquiries,  and  of  coUe^^ing  information  on  a  fubject,  in 
which,  in  various  refpeds,  they  mult  feel  tht-nifelve* 
deeply  ititerelled.  Such  an  advantage  ought  certainly  to 
be  reftri^ted  to  thofe  who  are  fubfcribers  to  the  propofed 
inftitution  ;  and  muft  appear,  to  every  intelligent  perfon, 
a  circumllance  of  the  higheil  importance  to  any  indivi- 
dual refiding  in  the  metropolis,  in  the  adjoining  villages, 
or  in  any  confidcrable  town  in  the  kingdom. 

Explanation  of  the  Maiiner  in  luhich  the  propofed  Plan  is  to 
be  carried  into  Kxecutioti. 

Though  a  capital  of  80, cool,  would  be  necelTary  to 
carry  the  propofed  meafure  into  complete  efFe£l ;  yet, 
from  10, cool,  to  2o,oool.  will  be  fufficient  to  give  the 
plan  a  fair  beginning,  either  with  an  Experimental  Farm, 
or  an  extenfive  Plantation,  or  with  both,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis.  It  was  never  intended  to 
let  the  meafure  drop,  if  the  whole  capital  could  not  be 
raifed  at  once ;  for,  however  defirable  it  might  be  to 
carry  a  great  fcheme  into  execution,  becaufe  it  com- 
mands the  attention  of  thofe  who  take  a  concern  in  its 
management,  and  muft  neceflarily  produce  more  public 
good;  yet  the  important  objedl  certainly  is,  to  lay  a  folid 
foundation,  which  may  afterwards  be  extended,  as  cir- 
cumftances  will  admit  of. 

As  foon  as  a  proper  farm  can  be  eftablifhed  near  the 
metropolis,  accompanied  with  an  extenfive  plantation, 
the  profit  of  which  muft  at  leaft  infure  indemnification 
to  the  fubfcribers,  there  will  then  be  a  model  held  forth, 
which  every  county  in  the  kingdom  may  adopt,  that 
approves  of  fuch  an  idea;  and  it  is,  without  doubt,  much 
to  be  wiflied  for,  that  feveral  Experimental  Farms  and 
Plantations  were  eftablifhed  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, as  branches  of  the  fame  inftitution ;  not  only  for 
the  purpofe  of  comparing  the  refult  of  the  fame  experi- 
ments, carried  on  by  different  people,  and  in  a  diverfity 
of  foils  and  climates,  (by  which  a  fpirit  of  emulation 
would  be  excited  among  the  managers  appointed  to  con- 
dudt  them),  but  alfo  as  it  would  have  the  happy  eiFc£t 
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of  dlre(£llng,  with  greater  force,  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  an  inditution,  which,  iiitlead  of  being  confined  to 
any  particular  difl:ri£t,  extended  its  beneficial  influence 
from  one  end  of  the  ifland  to  the  other.  Unlefs,  how- 
ever, the  money  neceffavy  for  that  purpofe,  is  in  a  great 
meafure  advanced  by  the  proprietors  and  farmers,  where 
fuch  farms  and  plantations  ought  to  be  fituated,  and  the 
management  of  them  overfeen  by  committees  of  gentle- 
men refilling  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  who 
would  undertake  that  trouble,  and  who  were  interefted, 
as  fubfcribers,  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking,  it  would 
be  in  vain  for  any  inftitution  formed  in  London,  to  en- 
deavour to  carry  fuch  a  plan  into  execution,  upon  the  ex- 
tenfive  fcale  fuggefted  in  the  original  propofal. 

As  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  however,  particu- 
larly in  the  weftern  and  midland  dillrids,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  in  Wales,  and  in 
Scotland,  the  eftablifhment  of  Experimental  F;irms  has 
long  been  a  favourite  obje£l,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that, 
by  exertion  and  perfeverancc,  the  meafure  of  having  a 
number  of  Experimental  Farms,  conducted  under  the 
aufpices  of  the  fame  inftitution,  will  ultimately  be  accom- 
pliftaed. 

^njivers  to  fome  ObjeBlo?is  ivhlch  haije  been   urged  to    the 
^ropofed  LijUtuilon  *. 

First  Objection.  That  no  Experimental  Farm  at  all 
is  necejary. 

It  is  luppofed  by  fome,  that  no  Experimental  Farm 
at  all  is  neceflary  ;  and  that  the  principles  of  agricultu- 
ral improvement  will  be  brought  to  a  fuSicient  degree 
of  perfection  without  fuch  an  eftablilhment.  That 
grain  may  be  raifed,  and  cattle  bred,  v/ithout  the  aid  of 
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•  We  were  promifcd  by  a  Correfpondent,  fome  obfcrvations  upon  the 
propofals  originally  circulated  ;  but  wc  are  Ihicc  inf:)rmed,  that  the  judi- 
tious  manner  in  which  the  objc-aions  to  the  propoi'cd  inliiiution  nie  an- 
fwered  in  this  ablVaft,  renders  the  periqnnaiicc  oi  hi^  promUe  aliocc;h« 
ynoeceilavy. 
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Experimental  Farms,  may  be  fafcly  acknowledged ;  in  the 
fame  manner,  as,  in  early  ages  of  fociety,  manufactures 
were  carried  on  for  domeftic  purpofes,  without  the  aid  of 
much  machinery.  But,  no  fooner  had  the  population  and 
commerce  of  a  country  incrcafed,  than  it  became  necef* 
fary  to  improve  the  art  of  manufafluring  even  the  moit 
common  articles,  by  means  of  new  inventions;  and  it  is 
equally  neceffary  to  inrprove  the  art  of  agriculture,  fo  as 
to  produce  more  grain,  and  to  feed  more  cattle  on  the 
fame  extent  of  ground,  otherwife  it  will  be  impoflible  to 
furnifh  food  to  the  increafing  population  of  a  country. 
Without  Experimental  Farms,  this  cannot  be  effected  : 
Without  fuch  eftablifliment,  it  is  impoinble  to  afcertain 
what  pradlices  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  what  ought  to 
be  purfued.  The  former  is  as  important  to  be  known  as 
the  latter ;  yet  they  are  feldom  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic, be'caufe  the  farmer  is  in  general  afhamed  of  acknow- 
ledging his  want  of  fuccefs  ;  and  indeed,  where  his  expe- 
riments anfwer,  they  are  frequently  concealed,  left  others 
fliould  avail  themfelves  of  fuch  difcoveries.  The  objc6t 
of  an  Experimental  Farm,  however,  is  to  afcertain  fa£ls, 
and  to  publifh  them  ;  and  as  much  credit  would  be  ac- 
quired by  an  intelligent  and  public-fpirited  Society  for 
their  exertions  in  detecting  errors,  as  in  proving  ladls 
likely  to  be  ufeful. 

Second  Objection.  That  there  are  many  Experimen- 
tal Farms  }70%v  carried  on  by  ifidividuals,  nvhich  ivill  aiijiver 
the  fame  purpofe. 

It  is  faid,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  there  are  many  dif- 
tinguiflied  characlers,  who  carry  on  experiments  for  their 
own  am.ufement  and  information,  by  whofe  means  every 
important  facl  v,'ill,  in  procefs  of  time,  be  afcertained. 
No  man  is  more  difpofed  to  do  juftice  to  the  merits  of  the 
refpeClable  perfonages  above  alluded  to,  thsn  I  am;  nor 
can  be  more  convinced,  that  their  example  is  of  infinite 
advantage  to  thoie  who  have  the  means  of  examining  the 
progrefs  they  make.  Their  farms,  however,  are  more 
properly  to  be  accounted  pattern  farms  ^  for  the  advantage 
of  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  than  experimen- 
tal ones,  in  the  ftrlcl  fenfe  of  that  word.  In  order  to  ren- 
der, indeed,  Experimental  Farms  generally  ufeful,  the 
farms  muft  be  open  to  the  infpedion  of  the  public;  the 
account  of  each  experiment  muft  be  regularly  publiflied; 
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and  every  experiment,  likely  to  affe£l  the  cultivation   of 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  mult  be  tried  with  the  utmofl 
precifion.     It  cannot  be  expefted,  that  perfons  of  high 
rank,  and  whofe  attention  is  neceflarily  dired^-ed  to  other 
objedlsj  can  renounce  every  other  purfult,  and   devote 
thernfelves  exclufively  to  the  condu£ling  of  experiments  ; 
whereas,  when  an  Experimental  Farm  is  once  eltabliPned, 
it  will  foon  be  proved.,  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  i.  What 
is  the  bed  mode  of  rendering  arable  land  produclive,  and 
the  proper  rotation  of  crops  to  be  adopted  in  all  foils  and 
fituations  :  2.  What  is  the  beft  fyftem  for  the   manage- 
ment of  grafs  land  :  3.  What  are  the  mod  ufeful  imple- 
ments of  hulbandry  :  4.  Vv'hat  are  the   moft   profitable 
breeds  of  animals,  and  the  bell   and   cheapeft   mode  of 
rearing,  of  feeding,  and  of  fattening  them  :   5.   What  is 
the  belt  plan  for  rendering  wade  or  barren  land  produc- 
tive.    Theie  are  points  of  Infinite  confeqaence,  which 
never  have  yet,  and  Indeed  never  can  be  afcertalned,  un- 
lefs   by  means   of  farms  appropriated   for   that  fpecial 
purpofe.     It  will  require,  it  Is  trui*,  the   unceafing  at- 
tention of  an  Intelligent  manager  ;  and  the  experiments, 
in  order  ta  be  relied  on,  mult  be  made  with  almofl  ma- 
thematical accuracy   and  ftrlclnefs  :    The  expence  alfo 
muft  be  confiderable  ;  but  the  ultimate  advantage  to  the 
public  mult  be  fo  great,  as  amply  to  compenfate  for  any 
trouble  or  colt  which  may  attend  the  execution  *. 

Third  Objection.  That  it  'will  be  difficult  to  find 
M^anagers. 

It  Is  an  obdacle  to  this  meafure,  In  the  apprehenficn 
of  fome,  that  it  will  be  fcarcely  poffible  to  find  managers 
qualified  for  that  purpofe.  It  certainly  will  be  attended 
with  fome  dlxBcuity  ;  but  it  would  be  libelling  the  agri- 
cultural fkill  and  integrity  of  the  country,  to  fuppofe 
thac  fuch  men  could  not  be  found.     I  know   fome,  my- 
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*  For  inftance,  if  the  queftion  is — what  is  the  bed  breed  of  cat'ile  ? 
their  food  muft  be  accurately  weighed,  and  a  regular  account  preferved  of 
the  whole  quantity  they  eat  during  the  courfe  of  the  experiment.  If  the 
queftion  is,  to  afcertaiii  whether  large  or  fmall  animals  pay  bed  for  the 
food  they  eat,  the  experiment  muft  be  begun  from  their  birth,  and  con- 
tinued till  they  are  flaughtered.  In  fliort,  almoft  every  experiment  of 
great  conicquence  requires  a  degree  of  attention  and  perfeverance,  and  a 
duration,  in  point  of  time,  wliich  can  only  be  expefted  from  a  public 
fiiftitucion  devoted  ciclpfiveJ)-  to  that  purpofe. 
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felf,  who  would  carry  on  the  undertaking  with  zeal  and 
energy  -,  who  would  take  fome  (hares  in  the  propofed  un- 
dertaking, as  a  fecurity  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  a 
pledge  of  their  being  interefted  in  its  fuccefs ;  and  who, 
in  every  other  refpecl,  would,  I  am  perfuaded,  be  found 
perfectly  adequate  to  the  talk.  And  here,  I  beg  to  re- 
mark, that  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  fuppofe  any  perfon  plac- 
ed in  a  more  defirable  fituation  than  the  Mar^ager  of  fuch 
an  Experimental  Farm,  if  he  felt  a  zeal  in  the  caufe  ;  nor 
more  likely  to  be  detetled,  if  he  was  either  negligent  of 
the  duties  he  had  to  perform,  or  was  guilty  of  difhonefty. 
He  would  lye  under  the  neceflity  of  making  regular 
weekly  reports  of  all  his  tranfaclions  ;  the  books  of  the 
farm  would  be  conftantly  liable  to  infpe£tion,  and  the 
farm  itfelf  open  to  the  examination  of  the  fubfcribers, 
and  perhaps,  at  ftated  times,  of  the  public.  A  man^ 
placed  in  a  fituation  fo  peculiarly  oftenfible,  mud  be  both 
honefb  and  diligent.  If  he  fucceeds  in  his  management, 
he  has  the  credit  of  accomplifliing  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant objetlsthat  any  individual  could  undertake;  and, 
if  he  is  detected  in  a<Sl;s  of  negligence  or  difhonefty,  his 
guilt  could  not  be  concealed  :  it  muft  neceflarily  become 
public,  and  he  is  ruined  for  ever.  With  fuch  induce- 
ments to  a£l  well,  and  fuch  ferious  grounds  of  apprehen- 
fion,  if  he  Should  aft  otherwife,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to 
fuppofe  that  any  human  being,  of  common  underfland- 
ing,  could  be  deficient  in  his  duty. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  plan  of  experiments  to  be 
purfued,  the  following  meafures  may  be  adopted.  As 
I'oon  as  a  farm  is  taken,  an  accurate  plan  of  it  Ihould  be 
obtained,  diftinguliliing  the  different  foils,  and  every 
other  circumftance  connected  with  it.  Every  affiftancc 
will  then  be  procured  from  the  moft  fkilfuj  prafticai 
farmers  in  the  kingdom,  to  draw  up  a  regular  courfe  of 
experiments,  and  a  rotation  of  crops  beft  calculated  for 
the  different  fields ;  and  fuch  a  plan  muft  be  rigidly 
adhered  to  by  the  manager,  unlefs  the  committee  of 
management  give  ciretTlions  to  the  contrary.  Thus,  the 
inan.iger  will  only  be  accountable  for  the  ilri£t  execution 
of  the  orders  he  receives ;  and,  as  thofe  orders  will  be 
given  in  confequence  of  the  moft  mature  confideration, 
Jience  the  whole  fyftem,  it  is  to  be  liopcd,  will  be  carried 
on  with  the  utmoit  regularity  and  corredlnefs.  There 
would  not  then  be  a  fingle  principle  in  agriculture,  that 

might 
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might  not  thus  be  afcertained  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years; 
and  farmers,  in  future,  would  liave  an  invariable  flandard 
to  go  by,  which  they  might  rely  on  with  certainty. 

Fourth  Objection.  Tkcit  the  Profits  of  the  propofed 
Plantations  ere  overrated. 

It  is  evidently  impoffible  to  forefee  what  will  be  the 
value  of  timber  30  years  hence,  as  that  mult  entirely  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  brought  to  market,  on  the  demand, 
and  on  the  flate  of  credit,  and  the  quantity  of  nijoney  in 
circulation  at  the  moment.  As  the  price  of  every  arti- 
ple,  however,  is  progreffively  rifing,  is  there  not  reafon 
to  imagine,  that  it  will  alfo  be  the  cafe  with  timber  i 
But  even  if  that  fliould  not  be  the  cafe,  fliould  timber 
only  fell  at  its  prefent  value,  the  following  circumftance 
will  fufficiently  prove,  that  the  calculation  of  profit  given 
in  the  original  propofals,  is  greatly  underrated.  The  cir- 
furnftance  alluded  to  is  this  : — In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  there  is  a  confiderable  wood,  amounting  to 
above  300  acres,  called  the  Foreil  of  Culrofs.  It  confills 
of  Scots  firs,  43  years  old.  An  exa61:  furvey  has  been 
taken  of  it,  and  an  eftimate  of  its  value  drawn  up.  Jc  is 
ftated  in  the  advertifement,  that  there  are  3500  cubical 
feet  of  meafureable  timber,  the  upfet  price  of  which  is 
(jd.  per  foot ;  and  6000  running  feet  of  pit-timber,  at  one 
farthing  per  foot.  The  value  of  both,  per  acre,  would 
then  be  as  follows  : 

t.  3500  cubic  feet,  at  6d.  per  foot  L.  87   10     p 

a.  6000  running  feet,  at  one  farthing  per 

loot  -  -  T  6^0 

Total,  per  acre,  L.  93  15  o 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  value  of  larch,  at  30  years 
of  age,  is  equal  to  that  of  fir  at  45  years.  There  is  rea- 
fon thei^efore  to  hope,  that  the  5000  acres  of  land,  pro- 
pofed to  be  planted  v/ith  larcli,  v/ould  be  worth  90I.  ptr 
acre,  which,  for  5000  acres,  would  amount  to  450,000!. 
inftead  of  2x8,000!.,  at  whicli  tlie  fale  of  the  timber, 
the  ground,  &c.  was  originally  eftimated.  What  the  tim- 
ber in  Cuh"ofs  Foreft  will  really  fell  for,  is  not  yet  known ; 
but  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  tlie  price  mulh 
be  higher  than  6d.  per  foot,  and  that  the  calculation  of 
profit  from  the  propofed  plantations,  originally  ftated  at 
218,000!.,  will  be  found  "renilv  underrated. 

On  tlie  whole,  I  hope  it  will  appear,  tliat  thougli  tlicro 
is  no  plan,  of  fo  cxtenfive  and   complicated  a  nature,  ta 

wliidi 
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which  ingenious  men  may  not  difcover  obje<9:ion8,  yet, 
that  none  can  be  urged  againft  the  prelent  propofals, 
which  may  not  be  fatistacStorily  anfwered  ;  and  that,  even 
if  fome  difficulties  fliould  remain,  they  ought  not  to  ftand 
in  tiie  way  of  carrying  a  meafure  into  eifect,  of  fuch  in- 
finite public  importance,  which  would  lay  the  foundatiort 
of  rendering  this  country  fuperior  to  every  other  for  agri- 
cultural Ikill,  and  confequently  the  moft  likely  to  reach 
the  fummit  of  power  and  opulence. 

'J^he  follozuing  particulnrs  iv'dl  explain    the  Nature  of  the 
proprfd  Infl'itutwn. 

I.      The  propofed  Capital. 

1600  fhares,  at  50I.  each  -  -         L.  80,000 

It  is  alfo  intended  to  admit  half  fliares  at  25I.  each  ; 
but  the  perfons  holding  them,  though  they  will  liave  a 
right  to  partake  in  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  pro- 
pofed inftitution,  are  not  to  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
choice  of  the  direftors.  The  number  of  fhares,  which 
each  perfon  may  hold,  not  to  be  reltricled.  The  direc- 
tors to  be  annually  chofea  in  London,  and  to  meet  there. 
The  books  of  the  Society  to  be  always  open  to  the  in* 
fpe6lion  of  the  fubfcribers. 

II.     Propofed  Expenditure. 

1.  To  the  expence  of  eftablifhing  eight  ex- 
perimental arable  and  grazing  farms,  in  the 
neiehbourhood  of  London,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,    at  4000I.  each,  on  an 

average  -  -  -  '       .      ^'  S^j^^*^ 

2.  To  ditto  for  two  upland  farms,  for  im- 
proving mountain  ftieep,  at  1500I.  each  -  3'°^-"-* 

3.  To  the  expence  of  purchafmg  5000  acres 
of  land,  inclofing,  and  planting  them  with  larch, 
fir,  and  other  trees,  and  other  expences  attend- 
ing the  {i\me  -  -  -  _  -  _        35?°°° 

4.  To  a  contingent  fund,  referved  for  inci- 
dental and  unforefeen  expences  -  10,000 

Xj.  80,000-- 
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III.      Ultimgte  Return. 

1.  Sale  of  flock,  crop,  and  implements  on  die 
Experimental  Farm.s,  at  the  conclufion  of  21,  or 
of  30  years,  or  any  other  period  that  may  be 

fixed  on  by  the  Society  *  -  _  £..35,000 

2.  Value  of  5000  acres  of  land,  the  buildings 
ere£led  thereon,  and  of  1,250,000  larches,  fir, 

and  other  trees,  at  the  conciufion  of  30  years        218,000 

3.  Principal  of  the  contingent  fund,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  the  intereil  will  defray  all  ex- 

pences  of  management,  &c.  -  -  10,000 

Total         -         L.  263,000 

which  is  about  thrice  the  original  capital.  According  to 
the  calculations  of  fome  experienced  nurferymen,  the  re- 
turn will  be  flill  greater,  and  will  exceed  the  produce  of 
the  capital  laid  out,  at  compound  intereft,  at  5  per  cent. 
Without  pretending  to  afcertain  what  muft  depend  un- 
on  the  value  of  timber,  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
ftances  at  the  moment,  it  may  be  fufhcient  to  remark, 
that  the  propofed  inllitution  muft  not  only  be  produc- 
tive of  infinite  public  benefit,  but  mult  ultimately  be  a 
concern  fufficiently  profitable,  to  entitle  it  to  the  cordial 
fupport  of  thofe  who  are  friends  to  public  improvement. 

In  addition  to  the  ultimate  return,  the  fubfcribers  will, 
in  the  interim,  enjoy  the  follo%Ying  advantages^  namely  : 

1 .  The  advantage  of  having  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  annually  tranfmitted  to  them ; 

2.  The  privilege  of  vifiting  the  Experimental  Farms, 
either  in  their  own  neighbouriiood,  or  wherever  they  are 
eftablifhed  by  the  Society  ; 

3.  The  right  of  nominating  pcrfons,  to  be  inrtru£led 
at  the  different  agricultural  academies  propofed  to  be  e- 
refted  at  each  Experimental  Farm  ;  and, 

4.  A  divifion  of  the  annual  profit  that  may  arife  from 
the  Experimental  Farms. 

It  is  alfo  intended  to  keep  up  fuch  a  connexion  with 
the    Board   of   Agriculture,    and    the    various    focietics 

formed 


*  The  Experimental  Farms  might  be  given  up  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
fine  years,  and  that  part  of  the  property  divided.  The  plantations;  pro- 
fcabij-,  had  better  be  retained  for  nine  or  tcji  years  longer. 
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fornied  for  agricultural  purpnfes  in  the  kingdom,  as  can- 
not fail  to  be  attended  with  the  moil  important  advan- 
tages, both  to  the  Society  itfelf,  and  to  the  farming  intc- 
relt  in  general. 

'  Conditions  of  the  Subfcription. 

1 .  That  no  fubfcriber  fhall  be  compellable  to  pay  his 
fubfcription,  or  fliall  incur  any  expence  whatever,  unlefs 
the  purpofes  of  the  inftitution  are  actually  carried  into 
effea. 

2.  That  the  capital  of  8o,oool.  fhall  not  be  increafed, 
without  the  confent  of  a  majority  of  the  fubfcribers,  and 
for  the  manifeft  interell  of  the  fubfcribers,  and  of  the 
public. 

3.  That  the  Society  fhall  be  eftablifhed  by  charter,  or 
by  zd  of  Parliament,  or  by  deed  enrolled,  fo  as  to  pre- 
vent the  poflibility  of  any  demand  beyond  the  fum  fub- 
fcribed. 

4.  That  the  fhares  fhall  be  transferable  from  the  time 
.  that  the   Society  is  eftablilhed,  and  that  the  fums  fub- 

fcribed  fhall  be  payable  by  fuch  inltalments  as  may  be 
determined  on  at  a  general  fpecial  meeting  of  the  fub- 
fcribers, and  ifiued  folely  under  the  authority  of  dire£lors, 
or  truftees,  appointed  by  the  Society  for  that  fpecial  pur- 
pofe. 

Farther  particulars,  regarding  the  proper  inflitution, 
will  foon  be  publifhed,  and  may  be  had  of  MefTrs  Q. 
and  W.  Nicol,  bookfcllers  to  his  Majefty,  Pall-Mall, 
And  fubfcriptions  will  be  received  by  WiUiam  De- 
vaynes  Efq.,  treafurer  to  the  Society,  and  by  all  the 
principal  Bankers  in  Loudon. 


TO  THi;  CONDUCTORS  OF  TH^  ^ARMER's  MAGAZINE, 

GENTLEMEN, 


'J 


If  you  think  the  following  obfervations  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  Hay  deferving  of  notice,  th^y  may  be  in- 
ferted  in  your  next  Number. 

The  treatment  of  Hay  is  a  fubjeO;  of  high  importance 
to  the  agricultural  interell  of  Britain,  not  only  as  a  valu- 
able article  of  produce,  but  as  conltituting  a  bulky  and 
eiTential  part  of  the  food  of  our  domcltic  animals,  upon 

whith, 
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which  their  health  and  ufefuhiefs  in  a  great  meafure  de- 
pend. 

Where  fuch  a  valuable  intereft  is  at  flake,  we  might 
naturally  expe£l  to  fee  experiments  made,  and  a  fuitable 
degree  of  attention  paid,  to  form  a  regular  fyftem  of 
management.  It  is  much  to  be  regreted,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  illand,  no  fuch  attention  has  been  paid  ;  and 
the  treatment,  efpecially  in  many  parts  of  North  Britain, 
is  flovenly  in  the  extreme,  and  very  ill  calculated  to  fecure 
and  preferve,  in  the  highell  degree  of  perfection,  that  fla- 
vour, and  thofe  nourilhing  qualities,  without  which,  nei- 
ther hay,  nor  indeed  any  defcription  of  herbage,  can  be 
val'iiable. 

The  firft  confideration  in  the  treatment  of  hay,  Is,  the 
period  at  which  it  fliould  be  cut,  and  the  weather  moll 
proper  for  that  operation.  The  time  raoft  proper  for 
cutting  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  together  with  every 
ftep  of  the  after-management,  are  points  well  underftood, 
and  for  the  moll  part  ftridtly  obferved  ;  every  farmer  be- 
ing fenfible  that  any  negledl  of,  or  deviation  from  thefe 
rules,  will,  by  impairing  the  quality  both  of  the  grain  and 
ftraw,  be  produdllve  of  much  trouble  and  lofs  to  himfelf. 
It  is  fomewhat  furprifing,  that  the  fame  kind  of  reafoning 
Ihould  not  have  been  applied  to  the  management  of  hay ; 
as  any  diminution  of  its  value,  arifmg  from  improper 
ti'eatment,  mull  be  equally  prejudicial  both  to  the  grower 
and  confumer  of  that  article,  as  to  the  grower  and  con- 
fumer  of  grain. 

The  pra6tice  of  many  farmers  in  North  Britain  is,  to 
allow  their  hay,  not  only  to  attain  its  ultimate  growth, 
but  even  to  make  fome  progrefs  towards  decay,  before  it 
is  cut :  To  obtain  a  bulky  crop,  being  their  chief  objeft, 
every  other  confideration  is  difregarded  ;  and  neither 
the  period  of  growth  at  which  the  cutting  ought  to 
commence,  the  weather  m.ofl  proper  for  tliat  operation, 
nor  indeed  any  ftep  of  the  after-management,  are  re- 
gulated by  firft  rules.  In  place  of  cutting  the  crop  dur- 
ing dry  weather,  and  when  it  is  free  from  every  other  but 
its  own  natural  moiilure,  it  is  very  often  cut  in  a  v/et 
ftate,  and  on  that  account  muil  remain  in  the  fv/ath  a 
confiderable  time  before  it  is  fit  for  being  put  into  cocks, 
during  which  it  lequires  to  be  frequently  turned  and  ex- 
pofed   to   the    fun    aivj    atmofphere,  for  the  purpofe  of 
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xlrying  it :  In  that  way,  a  confulcrablo  proportion  of  it;; 
natural  juices  are  dilFipated  5  and  by  tlie  time  it  is  dry 
enough  tor  putting  into  the  (lack,  it  has  loft  not  only  its 
flavour,  but  a  great  part  of  its  mofh  valuable  properties  -, 
an  evil  tliat  is  farther  increafcd,  if  much  rain  happen  to 
fall  cither  immediately  after  the  cutting,  or  at  any  period 
before  it  is  put  into  cocks  :  In  that  cafe,  a  ftill  greater 
lofs  of  its  nourifning  properties,  and  a  confequent  diminu- 
tion of  its  value,  mull  happen. 

The  confequences  of  this  management,  are  felt  in  a  va- 
riety of  fhapes,  in  every  diflrict  where  It  prevails.  In  the 
lower  diftri£ls,  the  mifchief  is  comparatively  fmall,  owing 
to  the  mildnefs  of  the  Winters,  the  great  quantity  of  rich 
foggage  every  where  to  be  met  with,  and  the  abundance 
of  corn  ftraw,  and  other  wholefome  articles  of  food,  with 
whicli  thefe  parts  abound.  In  the  hilly  and  upland  dif- 
tri6ls,  however,  the  cafe  is  very  different ;  and  the  lofs 
arifing  from  the  neglc6l  and  mifmanagement  of  their  hay- 
is  great,  almoft  beyond  calculation.  In  thefe  elevated  re- 
gions, the  Winters  are,  for  the  moft  part,  of  uncommon 
length  and  feverity  ;  little  ftraw  is  produced  ;  fown  grafles, 
turnips,  and  potatoes,  are  equally  fcarce  :  In  that  way,  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  farmer,  for  Winter  food  to  his 
ftock,  falls  upon  the  hay,  which,  wlien  the  quality  is  bad, 
and  other  articles  fcarce,  induces  debility  and  difeafe  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  a  great  part  of  the  ftock  either  die,  or 
are  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  extreme  weaknefs  during  the 
Winter  ;  and  when  the  Spring  arrives,  the  green  food  has 
fuch  an  efFe£l  upon  tlie  bowels  of  thofe  who  have  fur- 
vived,  that  riiany  of  them  die  alfo. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  hay  gi"own-  in  thefe  parts,  is 
the  produce  of  the  wet  fwampy  grounds,  and  the  plants, 
of  which  it  conllfts,  are  of  a  nature  that  requires  much 
judgement  and  attention  to  cure,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
unite  every  advantage  that  might  be  expedied  from  their 
life.  When  cut  at  a  certain  period  of  their  growth, 
there  is  perliaps  no  fpecies  of  herbage  fweeter,  or  more 
tender,  or  that  contains  more  nourifhing  juices,  or  is 
more  palatable  to  the  animals  fed  with  it,  than  meadow 
hay.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that,  under  the^pre- 
fent  fyftcni  of  management,  the  period  moft  proper  for 
catting  hay,  is  lefs  an  objedl  of  attention  than  it  ought 
to  be;  Eipcricnce  proves,  that  the  greateft  perfedlion 
of  the  herbage  is  met  with,    either   immediately  before 

it 
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it  comes  into  flower,  or  as  fooii  as  the  firft  flowers 
blow  :  At  that  period,  it  is  in  no  fhape  exhaufted,  either 
by  blowing  a  multitude  of  flowers,  or  forming  feeds, 
and  contains,  all  the  ufeful  qualities  of  which  its  nature 
is  capable  :  After  that  period,  it  daily  diminiflies  in  va- 
lue, becomes  tough,  faplefsj  and  unpalatable,  and  is  not 
chewed  without  confiderable  difficulty.  This  rule  ap- 
plies to  every  fpecies  of  herbage  that  is  meant  to  be 
dried  for  "Winter  food  ;  but  to  coarfe  hay,  the  produce 
of  wet  or  marfliy  grounds,  it  is  ftrongly  applicable ; 
for,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  mofb  of  the  plants 
which  grow  in  thefe  fituations,  when  they  are  in  full 
vigour,  are  as  tender,  and  contain  perhaps  as  great  a 
proportion  of  nourifliing  juices,  as  any  other  defcrip- 
tion  of  hay ;  and,  when  cut  at  that  ftage,  and  properly 
managed  afterwards,  form  a  valuable  article  of  food 
both  for  flieep  and  cattle  j  but  when  the  cutting  is  de- 
layed, as  indeed  it  very  often  is,  till  an  advanced  period 
of  the  feafon,  when  the  plairts  have  not  only  reached 
their  ultimate  growth,  but  begun  to  decay,  this  defcrip- 
tion  of  herbacre  becom.es  at  once  the  coarfefl  and  leafl 
nourifhing  of  all  food. 

This  opinion  does  not  proceed  upon  theory,  but  upon 
the  folid  ground  of  experiments  carefully  made  upon 
many  different  kinds  of  herbage,  at  different  periods  of 
theii-  growth,  the  refult  of  which  eftabliflies  a  fadt  that 
cannot  be  too  generally  known,  viz.  that  plants  of  all 
iorts,  if  they  are  cut  when  in  full  vigour,  and  afterwards 
carefully  dried,  without  any  wafte  of  their  natural  juices, 
either  by  bleaching  v/ith  rain,  or  exhalation,  contain, 
weight  for  weight,  a  quantity  of  nourifliing  matter  near- 
ly double  what  they  do,  when  allowed  to  attain  their  fuU 
growth,  and  make  fomc  progrefs  towards  decay. 

Hay  of  all  kinds  fhould  certainly  be  cut  at  the  period 
v/e  have  mentioned,  and,  if  pofhble,  during  dry  weather  ; 
and,  in  place  of  being  fuftered  to  remain  in  the  fwath 
for  days,  as  is  commonly  done,  Vvomen  \\-\Ca  forks  or 
rakes  Ihould  follow  the  cutters,  and  fpread  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  allov/  the  fun  and  air  free  accefs  to  the 
whole.  If  this  operation  is  properly  performed,  and  the 
weather  favourable,  tlie  hay  that  was  cut  in  the  morn- 
ing will  be  ready  tc»  be  put  into  fmall  cocks  by  mid-day, 
where  it  may  remain  for  two  or  three  days ;  at  the  end 
of  which,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  they  may  be  throu-n 
down   early   in   the   morning,    and,  after  bein^  expofcd 

to 
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to  the  fun  and  atniofphere  for  a  few  hours,  put  up  into 
ricks  of  at  leail  forty  or  fifty  lloncs  each,  where  it  may 
remain  with  perfecl  fafety,  till  it  is  convenient  to  ftack 
it.  By  fuch  treatment,  every  valuahle  quality  is  pre- 
iervcd,  the  hay  is  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and  poflefi'es 
fo  agreeable  a  flavour,  that  the  animals  eat  it  with  the 
greateft  relifli.  Before  {tacking,  fome  attention  will  be 
liecelT'ary,  to  render  the  whole  as  uniformly  dry  as  pof- 
fible,  elpecially  if  much  rain  has  fallen,  and  the  wind 
continued  for  any  coutiderable  time  in  one  quarter  after 
the  hay  has  been  put  into  ricks ;  when  that  is  the  cafe, 
one  lide  will  be  found  damp,  v/hile  that  vi'hich  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  M'ind  is  perfectly  dry  j  the  remedy  confifls 
in  turning  the  ricks  round,  which  is  done  with  great 
eafe,  by  placing  fix  or  eight  people,  at  equal  diftances, 
round  the  rick,  with  direftions  to  thrull  their  hands  as 
far  as  they  can  under  the  bottom,  at  the  fame  time 
grafping  a  handful  6f  the  hay  :  When  the  v/hole  are 
rcadv,  let  them  lift  at  once,  and  move  round  in  the  direc- 
tion intended,  till  the  damp  fide  is  oppofed  to  the  wind  : 
In  that  way,  ricks  of  fifty  or  fixty  (tones  may  be  turned 
with  eafe  and  expedition,  and  the  whole  rendered  uni- 
formly dry  in  a  ihort  time; 

It  has  beeii  contended  by  many,  that  there  is  no  great 
neceflity  for  being  fo  folicitous  to  have  hay  thoroughly 
dry  before  it  is  put  into  the  ftack,  as  it  will  keep  per- 
fectly well  even  with  a  eonfiderable  proportion  of  moif- 
ture  j  and,  fliould  any  apprchenfion  be  entertained  to 
the  contrary,  all  danger  will  be  prevented,  by  mixing  it 
with  lalt  •,  a  pracStice  ftrenuoufly  recommended  by  many 
iuteUigent  writers. 

Trials  carefully  made,  and  upon  a  fcale  fo  extenfive 
as  to  occafion  very  eonfiderable  lofs  to  thole  concerned, 
prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  addition  of  fait  to  damp 
hay  is  no  prefervative  againft  its  heating  •,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  moill  weather  follow  immediately  after  it  is 
put  ipto  the  Pcaek,  the  addition  of  fak,  in  place  of  be- 
ing ufeful,  will  prove  hurtful  -,  it  being  a  well  eftabliflr- 
ed  fa£t,  that  fait,  nnd  every  thing  impregnated  there- 
with, greedily  attradts  the  moifture  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  occafions  a  degree  of  dampnefs  that  would  not  o- 
tlierwife  have  taken  place.  The  experience  of  perfons 
who  build  houfes  with  lto3ies  taken  from  the  bed  of  the 
fea,  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  this  j  as  the  walls  of  fuch 
buildings  are  always  damp  and    uncomfortable,    even  if 
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tKcy  fhould  (land  for  centuries,  have  we  any  reafon  t^ 
fuppofe  that  the  cafe  will  be  ditferent  when  fait  is  mixed 
with  hay  ?  Either  in  a  damp  or  dry  (late,  if  it  is  put  in- 
to the  flack  damp,  the  fait  will  very  eifecSlually  prevent  its 
farther  progrefs  in  drying,  with  this  difagreeable  addi- 
tion, that  if  wet  weather  follov/,  the  fait,  by  attracting  an 
additional  quantity  of  moifture,  will  increafe  the  evil. 

The  cafe  is  not  materially  different,  when  fait  is'  mix- 
ed with  even  the  driell  hay,  efpecially  in  fituations  where 
the  climate  is  moift,  and  the  winters  long ;  for,  if  the 
quantity  of  fait  employed  is  confiderable,  the  continual  at- 
traction from  the  atmofphere  during  the  Winter  months, 
if  it  does  not  deflroy  it  entirely,  will  at  leall  have  the 
effedl  of  rendering  it  mufty  and  unpalatable. 

But  though  we  thus  difapprove  the  pradlice  of  faking 
hay  when  it  is  put  into  the  flack,  whether  in  a  moift  cr 
dry  ftate,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  will  be 
highly  falutary  and  ufeful,  if  applied  with  judgment  :tt 
a  fubfequent  period.  The  beneficial  effedls  of  meadows 
or  marfhes  that  have  been  overflowed  with  fait  water, 
upon  the  health  of  flieep  and  cattle,  and  the  high  relilh 
they  have  for  fuch  paflures,  are  well  known  ;  the  prefer- 
ence given  by  the  animals  is  ftrong  and  decided  :  Is  there 
any  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  an  equal  preference  would 
not  be  given  to  hay  tinged  v/ith  fait  ? 

In  bad  feafons,  when  hay  has  been  much  injured  by 
the  weather,  it  is  not  only  taflelefs,  but  difagreeable  to 
the  animals  in  the  Spring,  who  eat  it  only  from  neceflity. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  an  objeCl  to  mix  w^ith 
it  any  article  that  can  remedy  thefe  defeCls ;  for  that 
purpofe,  nothing  is  better  calculated  than  fait,  which, 
along  M'ith  its  giving  the  hay  an  agreeable  tafle,  has  a 
medicinal  effeCl  upon  the  bowels  of  the  animals ;  a  maN 
ter  at  prefent  too  much  ncgle(Sted,  v/hile  they  are  feeding 
upon  dry  food.  The  moil  proper  time  for  applying  th:e 
falt^  feems  to  be  a  day  or  two  before  the  hay  is  ufed.  At 
that  time,  a  quantity  inlhcient  for  two  ihiys  confumption 
fliould  be  taken  from  the  flack,  and  laid  either  in  a  Ihed 
or  barn  •,  a  thin  llratum  fliould  firft  be  fpread  upon  the 
floor,  and  lightly  fprinkled  with  v/ater  from  the  rofe  of 
a  watering-pan  ;  a  fniall  quantity  of  fait  fhould  then  be 
equally  fcattered  upon  it ;  after  which  another  flratuih 
of  hay  fliould  be  added;    and   the   fame   operations   of 
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watering  rnd  fa'ting  repeated,  till  the  vhole  quantity  h 
gone  through  ;  it  Ihould  then  be  well  turned  ami  mixed 
with  a  fork,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a  heap  tor  one 
night ;  after  whieh,  it  will  be  lit  for  afe. 

It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  quantity  of  water 
applied  ihould  never  exeeed  Mhat  is  necenitry  to  damp 
the  hay  \  and  the  proportion  of  fait  faould  be  confined  to 
what  will  give  it  an  agreeable  flavour':  a  fuperabundance 
of  either,  in  plaee  of  being  ufeful,  defeats  the  purpofe 
for  which  they  are  applied.  If  there  is  too  much  water. 
It  runs  off",  carrying  the  fait  along  with  it ;  if  too  much 
fait,  it  renders  the  hay  bitter.  The  fait  made  ufe  of 
ihould  be  of  the  fmalleil  kind,  for  the  purpofe  of  fprink- 
ling  it  equally  ;  and  every  poflible  means  lliould  be  takea 
to  prevent  one  part  of  the  hay  from  getting  more  than 
another. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  though  the  falting  of  hay  a 
day  or  two  before  it  is  ufed,  is  in  general  attended  v/ith 
advantages,  we  beg  leave  to  be  underftood  as  meaning 
only  the  coarfefl  kinds,,  or  fuch  as  may  hate  been  injured 
by  the  ^^cather ;  for,  in  every  inftance  where  it  has  been 
Cut  at  the  proper  feafon,  and  well  managed  afterwards^ 
the  tafle  and  flavour  will  be  fucli  as  to  recommend  it 
to  the  animals,  without  any  addition  whatever  ;  but,  in 
unfavourable  years,  when  the  quality  is  much  impaired 
by  the  weather,  efpecially  if  the  hay  is  coarfe,  and  treat- 
ed in  the  manner  commonly  pra6tifed  in  the  hilly  and 
upland  parts  of  the  country,  the  operation  of  watering, 
with  the  addition  of  fait,  will,  by  foftening  and  giving, 
it  an  agreeable  tafte,  induce  the  animals  tt)  eat  it  with 
advantage,  in  many  inftances  when  it  would  otherwife 
be  rejeclSed.  It  is  perhaps  in  fuch  cafes  only,  that  fait 
can  be  ufeful,  unlefs  it  be  meant  as  a  medicine  ;  and  it  is 
very  apparent,  that  the  hint  of  ufmg  fait  at  all,  originat- 
ed in  the  preference  given  to  fait  marfhes  over  other  paf- 
tures,  by  both  flieep  and  cattle. 

In  treating  of  an  article  of  fuch  value  and  importance 
as  hay,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire,  what  are  the  moft 
advantageous  and  economical  modes  of  ufing  it. 

Every  good  farmer  is  now  fenfible,  that  when  any  con- 
fiderable  quantity  either  of  hay  or  other  fodder  is  given 
to  horfes,  fheep,  or  cattle,  at  once,  the  effe6l  of  their 
breath  blowing  upon  it,  joined  to  other  caufes,  renders 
it  fo  difagreeable,  that  they  foon  loathe  and  refufe  to  eat 
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it ;  in  that  way  a  confiderable  part  of  it  is  lofl:.  On  the 
contrary,  when  it  is  given  frequently,  and  in  fniall  quan- 
tity, it  contracts  no  difagreeable  fmell,  and  the  animals 
eat  up  the  whole.  Farmers  of  a  certain  defcription  will 
no  doubt  objedl  to  this  mode  of  feeding,  on  account  of 
the  trouble  with  which  it  is  attended.  With  them,  it  is 
a  maxim,  that  if  the  animals  are  fed  once,  or  at  moft 
twice,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  fufficient  j  and 
that  if  they  are  hungry,  they  run  no  riik  of  ftarving, 
while  they  have  food  fo  near  them.  They  do  not,  hov/- 
ever,  refle£t  upon  the  injury  which  the  fodder  thus  ufed 
fuflains,  by  being  breathed  and  trod  upon,  and  impreg- 
nated with  dung  and  urine.  Let  fuch  men  confider,  for 
a  moment,  how  they  would  relifh  the  remains  of  their 
dinner  ferved  up  for  fupper,  after  being  kept  within  a 
yard  of  their  nofe  during  the  interval,  upon  the  fame 
plates,  with  the  fame  knives  and  forks,  without  any 
wafliing  or  cleaning.  There  are  few  people,  indeed, 
who  would  not  naufeate  and  rejedl  fuch  a  meal. 

The  cafe  camiot  be  very  different  v/ith  any  of  our  do- 
meftic  animals,  when  they  have  a  quantity  of  hay  or  o- 
ther  fodder  given  them,  fufficient  for  a  whole  day's  con- 
fumption  ;  having  it  conllantly  in  their  fight,  and  be- 
ing blown  and  trod  upon,  impregnated  with  urine  and 
otherwife  injured,  it  becomes  loathfome  beyond  defcrip- 
tion 5  and,  in  place  of  being  eat  up,  which  it  always  is 
when  fmall  quantities  are  given  at  a  time,  and  frequent^ 
ly  repeated,  a  great  part  is  rejetled.  It  ought  therefore 
to  be  a  rule  with  all  farmers,  to  give  little  at  a  time,  and 
repeat  it  frequently,  always  taking  care  that  what  was 
lalt  given  fliall  be  confumed,  before  they  receive  an  ad- 
ditional fupply.  By  fuch  management,  no  part  of  the 
fodder  will  be  loft,  and  the  animals  will  at  the  fame 
time  derive  more  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  it. 

Another  eoonomical  pra£lice  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
namely,  the  mixing  of  llraw  with  hay.  From  many 
trials  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  appears,  that 
where  good  Ih-.tw  can  be  had  in  plenty,  it  may  be  mix- 
ed with  hay  to  great  advantage.  Some  farmers  are  in 
the  habit  of  mixing  flraw  with  cutting  grafs,  the  bene- 
fit of  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  When  firaW 
is  mixed  with  hay,  the  procefs  of  curing  may  be  accele- 
rated, and  the  qitslity  of  the  hay  at   the  fame  time  im- 
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proved,  by  leading  out  the  ftraw  to  the  field,  mixing  it 
intimately  with  the  hay  immediately  after  it  is  cut,  and 
putting  the  whole  into  fmall  hand-cocks,  as  foon  as  it 
is  mixed.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  moid  and  dry 
bodies  are  brought  into  contacl:,  the  former  begin  to 
give  out  a  part  of  their  moilture,  which  is  as  greedily 
abforbed  by  the  latter,  and  continues  to  be  fo  till  a  ba- 
lance is  eRablillied  between  them  \  or,  in  other  words, 
till  both  contain  an  equal  proportion  of  humidity.  Thi.'y 
is  precifely  what  happens  when  dry-  ftraw  is  mixed  with 
green  herbage.  Immediately  after  they  are  laid  together, 
the  llraw  begins  to  abforb  a  part  of  the  juices,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  fo  as  long  as  the  grafs  will  part  with  any. 
In  that  way,  every  part  of  the  natural  juices  is  effectual- 
ly preferved  ;  and  the  ftraw,  from  the  abforption  of  what 
would  otherwife  have  been,  either  evaporated  by  the  fun,, 
or  wallred  away  by  the  rain,  is  rendered  nearly  equal  in 
value  to  the  hay.  Where  this  pra61;ice  is  followed,  and 
due  pains  taken  in  the  mixing,  very  little  expofure  to 
the  fun  or  atmofphere  is  necefTary,  and  the  hay  will  be 
fit  for  putting  into  the  ftack  in  half  the  time  that  is  re- 
quired where  no  ftraw  is  ufed. 

In  place  of  leading  out  the  ftraw  to  the  field,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary,  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  to  mix  it  with  the 
hay  in  the  ftack,  by  laying  alternate  ftratums  of  each,  a 
practice  that  anfwers  pretty  well,  but  is  much  inferior 
to  that  above  recommended.  It  may,  however,  be  very 
ufeful  in  unfavourable  feafons,  and  be  the  means  of  pre- 
ferving  hay  that  could  not  be  cured  otherwife. 

When  ilraw  is  mixed  with  grafs  for  prefent  ufe,  a 
quantity  fuflicient  for  feveral  days  confumption  fliould 
be  cut  at  once,  and,  after  mixing,  laid  up  in  pretty  large 
heaps,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  that  ftate  for  a  couple 
of  days  at  leaft  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  the  ftraw  will  be 
found  much  foftened  and  impregnated  with  the  juices 
of  the  grafs.  When  a  fair  trial  is  given  to  this  practice, 
feveral  advantages  will  be  found  to  arife  from  it :  The 
jir/l  is,  the  converfion  of  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ftraw, 
which  would  otherwife  have  been  of  little  value,  in- 
to a  wholefome  and  nourifhing  article  of  food  ;  the  fe- 
condy  that  grafs,  fo  mixed,  has  not  that  purgative  qua- 
lity it  is  known  to  poflefs  in  its  fimple  ftate,  and  feems 
to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  medium  ftate,  preventing  alike 
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the  extremes  of  fcouring  and  coftlvenefs,  circumftances 
of  much  importance  to  the  health  and  llrength  of  the 
animals. 

It  has  been  recommended,  and  to  a  certain  extent  prac- 
tifed  by  fome  farmers,  to  mix  old  and  new  hay.  Upon 
this  point,  we  have  fimply  to  obferve,  that  if  old  hay 
has  been  well  got,  and  properly  fecured  in  the  flack,  it 
will  be  found  for  many  purpofes  fuperior  to  the  new ;  it 
certainly  contains  a  firmer  and  more  concentrated  nou- 
TJfhment  than  new  hay  can  poffibly  do  ;  and  for  all  ani- 
mals that  are  employed  in  conftant  and  fevere  exertion, 
it  is  infinitely  preferable.  There  is  a  period,  however, 
beyond  which,  even  the  beft  old  hay  will,  by  being  ex- 
ceflively  dried,  begin  to  be  impaired  in  its  quality,  and 
be  eaten  with  much  iefs  relifh.  In  fuch  cafes,  a  mix- 
ture of  new  hay  will  be  ufeful ;  as  the  old,  by  the  ab- 
forption  of  the  new  juices,  will  recover  a  part  of  the 
moifture  and  flavour  it  had  loft  by  long  keeping.  The 
fame  thing  will  happen,  if  the  hay  of  the  former  year 
has  been  of  an  inferior  quality,  owing  either  to  its  hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  ftand  too  long  before  cutting,  or  to 
its  being  bleached  with  rain  after  it  is  cut.  In  either  of 
thefe  cafes,  the  defe£t  will  be  in  fome  degree  repaired, 
by  mixing  it  with  new  juicy  well-flavoured  herbage. 
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to  the  conductors  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Gentlemen, 

It  will  be  obliging,  that  you  give  a  place,  in  your  next 
Number,  to  the  following  queries,  refpedting  the  fize  of 
the  meafures  of  capacity  ufed  in  England. — I  am,  &c. 

A  Merchmt. 


Query  I. 

Whether  the  returns  made  from  the  London  market, 
of  the  price  of  grain,  are  afcertained  by  the  quarter, 
raifed    from  the  corn   gallon   kept   in   Guildhall,  which 

contains  as  follows : 

Gallon  272IO 

Bulhel  2,178    >■    folid  inches ; 

Qu^arter       17,424    j 

or  from  the  legal  Winchefter  bulhel,  according  to  the 
ftandard  in  his  Majefly's  Exchequer,  by  which  the  dutiea 
on  m.alt,  &c.  are  charged,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Gallon  268.8    1 

Bufhel  2,150.4    [•    foHd  inches  I 

Quarter      17J203.30J 

Query  II. 

Is  not  the  former  quarter  confidered  as  the  ftandard 
for  meafuring  corn,  fait,  coals,  and  other  dry  goods  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  Winchefter  mcafure  ? 
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.Genera!  Vieiu  of  the  Agriculture  in  the  County  of  Perthy 
ivith  Obftrvations  on  the  means  of  its  Improvement.  By 
JAMES  Robertson,  D.  D.  ?,iinij}er  at  Callander^  in 
the  County  of  Perth.  Drawn  up  for  the  C.onfideration  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Internal  Improvement.  575 
pages,  2,vo.  Printed  at  Perth,  ami  fold  by  IN'Iorrifon  and 
others — 1799. 


Agriculture  was  lonfi;  neglected  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Northern  parts  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  only  of  late 
that  this  ufeful  fcience  can  be  confidered  to  have  been 
praflifed  among  them  upon  any  thing  like  rational 
principles.  It  gives  us  gr^at  fatisfa<Slion  to  learn,  that 
rural  knowledge  is  now  extenfively  diffeminated  over 
the  moll  diftant  di{lri£ls,  and  that  the  northern  divi- 
fion  of  the  ifland  promifes,  at  no  very  diftant  period, 
to  rival  our  fouthern  neighbours  in  practical  hufbandry, 
which  ha$  long  been  their  favourite  profefiion. 

Many  caufes  might  be  nffigned  for  the  fupinenefs 
and  inactivity  of  former  times.  The  Feudal  Syfteni, 
which  was  not  abrogated  in  Scotland  till  1748,  ener- 
vated the  faculties  of  the  farmer,  and  kept  him  in  a 
flate  of  the  moft  abjedl  dependence  ;  while  a  general 
want  of  capital  retarded  every  fpecies  of  improvement 
whatever.  Since  the  period  above  mentioned,  thefe 
difficulties  have  gradually  vaniflied  ;  the  condition  of 
the  tenantry  has  been  meliorated,  and  a  fpirit  of  enter- 
prife  excited  amongft  that  body  of  men,  which  has  con- 
tributed not  only  to  enlighten  their  minds,  but  likewife 
to  throw  a  degree  of  cp.pital  into  their  hands  necelTary 
for  promoting  a  flQurifiiin<j[  agriculture. 
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The  intelligent  work  now  before  us,  affords  the  moft 
fatisfaclory  proof  that  the  circumflances  which  long  ob- 
ftruified  improvement  are  now  generally  removed,  and 
that  every  branch  of  rural  fclence  is  making  a  rapid  pro- 
grefs  in  the  centre  of  North  Britain,  where  hitherto  it 
•was  imperfe£lly  underflood.  From  the  indefatigable 
and  judicious  exertions  of  the  Reverend  Gentleman, 
M'ho,  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
has  drawn  up  this  work,  the  ftate  of  hufbandry  in  Perth- 
iTiire  is  clearly  elucidated,  and  the  moft  interefting  in- 
formation communicated. 

In  reviewing  fuch  a  meritorious  publication,  wherein 
we  find  little  to  blame,  and  a  great  deal  to  praife,  want 
of  room  prevents  us  from  anaiyfing  its  various  parts 
with  that  minute  attention  which  their  value  deferves. 
We  will  therefore  try  to  feize  upon  fome  of  its  moft 
prominent  parts,  and  endeavour  to  convey  to  our  read- 
ers a  flight  idea  of  the  mafterly  manner  in  which  the 
hufbandry  of  this  extenfive  and  complicated  diftri<Sl  is 
detailed. 

PafFmg  over  the  introdut'^ion  and  preliminary  obfer- 
vations,  wherein  much  good  fenfe  and  knowledge  of 
mankind  are  difplayed,  we  notice,  in  the  jfirft  chapter, 
that  the  county  of  Perth  contains  5000  fquare  miles, 
or  3,200,000  Scots  ftatute  acres  •,  in  which  there  is  cer- 
tainly fome  miftake,  as  that  number  of  miles  ought  on- 
ly to  return  2,500,000  acres.  The  natural  divifions  are 
faid  to  be  Highland  and  Lowland  ;  eighteen  parifbes 
being  utuated  in  the  firft,  and  fifty-nine  parifhes  in  the 
fecond  divillon.  The  climate,  notwithftanding  its  nu- 
rnerous  varieties,  cannot,  upon  the  whole,  be  conlider- 
ed  as  unfavourable  to  the  general  purpofes  of  huf- 
bandry ;  and  as  for  the  foil,  fo  much  information  is 
communicated  refpecting  what  has  been  called  **  the 
capital  ftock  of  the  country,  "  that  the  feclion  well  de- 
ferves the  attentive  perufal  of  thofe  interefted  in  its 
profperity. 

Limejlop.e  appears  to  be  plentiful  in  the  Highland  dlf- 
trift,  though,  from  the  want  of  coal,  the  inhabitants  can- 
not partake  of  the  full  advantages  accompanying  the  ap- 
plication of  this  beneficial  article.  This  fuggefled  to  the 
fertile  genius  of  Lord  Kames,  a  fcheme  for  having  the 
ftone  reduced  to  powder,  to  con)penfate  for  the  want 
cf  materials  for  accomplifhing  calcination  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  machine-erected  by  the  Commifhoners  of  the 
^"  Forfeited 
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Forfeited  Eftates,  upon  his  Lordfliip's  fuggeftion,  was 
fwept  away  by  a  flood,  before  the  benefits  of  the  procefs 
were  fufficiently  afcertained.  It  certainly  would  be 
worth  while  for  the  proprietors,  locally  deprived  of  the 
afliftance  of  lime,  to  ere£l  another,  or  more  machines, 
as  few  doubts  can  be  entertained  refpe£ling  their  utility. 
Unburnt  limeftone,  when  reduced  to  powder,  though 
it  has  not  the  fame  activity  as  that  which  has  undergone 
the  adlion  of  the  fire,  is  a  valuable  article,  and,  in  par- 
ticular fituations,  even  more  ufeful  than  quicklime. 

The  fecond  chapter  contains  the  State  of  Property^ 
v/herein  juftice  is  done  to  the  characters  of  the  Noble- 
men and  Gentlemen  of  Perthfhire,  who  *'  are  regarded 
as  the  fathers  and  friends  of  every  perfon  within  their 
domains.  "  The  following  palFage  deferves  the  greateft 
praife,  being  di£lated  by  ftrong  good  fenfe,  and  founded 
upon  juft  views  of  human  nature  : 

<'  While  the  fupercllious  landlord,  vi'ho,  with  an  air  of  dif. 
dain,  keeps  his  tenants  at  a  diftance,  or  does  not  know  them 
at  all,  fcarcely  receives  the  cold  falute  and  ceremonious  bow 
which  is  due  to  rank  ;  he  who  bends  a  little,  and  exchanges  a 
few  kind  expreflions,  reccires  the  refpeftful  falutation  of  efteem, 
accompanied  with  the  affeftionate  language  of  gratitude.  The 
mofl  beloved,  and  the  moft  fuccefsful  generals,  were  thofe  who 
knew  their  foldiers  perfonally.  No  man  is  lefs  dignified  for 
being  beloved  ;  and  it  lefTens  no  mau's  corifequence  in  the 
world»  to  have  the  confidence  of  thofe  around  him.  Hence, 
the  generality  of  proprietors,  who  are  refident  on  their  eftates, 
lead  their  tenants  by  the  hand,  in  the  road  of  improvement, 
and  of  wealth  ;  and  have  found  the  true  fecret  of  promoting 
their  own  intereft,  while  they  promote  the  interelt  of  their 
people.  '* 

The  S/ze  of  Farms y  and  character  of  the  pofieflbrs,  are 
well  defcribed.  We  obferve  two  notes  upon  this  feffcioii 
by  a  Mr  Samuel  Fieldhoufe,  Cavendifh  Street,  London, 
and  Mr  Bailey  at  Chillingham.  The  firil:  aflerts,  that  if 
landlords  had  confined  farms  to  the  fize  of  fifty  acres,  the 
increafe  of  their  wealth  (rent)  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  now  is  ;  while  the  other,  with  greater  rea- 
fon  on  his  fide,  maintains,  that  upon  a  large  farm,  **  more 
hands  are  employed,  more  produce  raifed,  "  and  confe- 
(juentlyj  that  fuch  are  more  beneficial  to  the  landlord,  and 

to 
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to  the  public.  Though  it  is  evident,  that  many  circunn- 
llances  mud  be  taken  into  confideration,  before  the  pro- 
per (ize  of  a  farm  can  be  properly  afcertained  ;  and  that, 
at  the  bed:,  it  is  but  an  abftra£l  queflion  ;  yet,  in  a  gene- 
ral point  of  view,  the  aflertion  made  by  Mr  Fieldhoufe 
will  be  found  contradicted  by  common  pra£lice.  A  farm 
of  iTfty  acres  Englifh  meafure,  which  muft  be  what  i« 
here  meant,  cannot,  in  ordinary  years,  return  a  produce 
exceeding  250I.  in  value  ;  of  which,  the  rent  and  public 
burdens  will  at  leaft  require  75I.  One  half  of  the  remain- 
der will  be  confumed  upon  the  premifes,  while  a  fum,  not 
exceeding  85I.,  is  only  left  for  paying  fervants  wages,  de- 
fraying intereft  of  capital  (lock,  fupporting  tear  and  wear, 
purchafing  grafs  feeds,  and  anfwering  that  complicated 
account  called  incidental  expences.  The  fa^  is,  tliat,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  50  acres  of  land  cannot  be 
managed  with  the  leaft  degree  of  advantage,  unlefs  the 
tenant  work  the  farm  himfelf ;  and,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  from 
inftances  which  have  come  under  our  obfervation,  his 
condition  will  not  be  fuperior  to  that  of  a  hired  fervant, 
while  liis  toil  and  trouble  will  be  far  greater.  The  mat- 
ter will  not  be  mended,  by  faying,  that  the  labour  may 
be  performed  by  the  farmer's  family  -,  for  they  will  be 
found  (till  more  expenfive  than  hired  fervants. 

Where  fa6ls  can  be  adduced,  it  is  unneceflary  to  have 
recourfe  to  argument ;  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  former  de.? 
cidedly  contradicts  the  unqualified  affertion  of  Mr  Field- 
houfe. If  any  perfon,  who  has  examined  the  hufbandry 
of  Britain,  is  called  in  evidence,  his  teftimony  will  prove, 
that  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  extenfive  farms 
prevail,  are  uniformly  beffc  cultivated,  and  confequently 
capable  of  making  the  greateft  returns  to  the  proprietors  : 
inltance,  Northumberland,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Effex,  and 
Kent,  where  the  farms  in  general  are  of  confiderabje  ex- 
tent •,  they  are  cultivated  in  a  fuperior  manner  to  the  mid- 
land and  weftern  counties,  where  the  fize  of  farms  is 
much  contracted.  We  might,  in  fa£t,  as  well  fuppofe, 
that  a  petty  weaver  carried  on  his  trade  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs  as  a  large  manufacturer,  who  was  provided  with 
hands  for  every  department  of  bufinefs,  as  think  that  a 
fifty  acre  farm  could  be  managed  with  greater  advantage 
than  one  of  larger  extent,  where  the  hufbandry  praClifed, 
affords  conftant  employruent  to  all  concerned,  and  gives 
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a  divlfion  of  labour  according  to  the  refpedive  talents  of 
each  individual. 

We  notice  Mr  Bailey's  note  repeated,  p.  387,  and  an 
anfwer  fubjoined  by  Dr  Robertfon,  which  does  not  fa- 
vour of  his  ufual  ingenuity.  Mr  Bailey  does  not  enter 
upon  the  queftion,  whether  an  acre  of  land,  employ&d 
in  producing  beef  and  mutton,  will  feed  as  many  mouths 
as  the  fame  quantity  employed  in  ralfmg  grain?  which 
we  certainly  think  it  will  not :  He  only  means,  that  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  land  muft  be  devoted  to  grazing,  and 
that  it  is  immaterial,  whether  the  farm  be  large  or  fmalJ, 
as  butcher  meat  mufl;  be  had,  in  either  cafe,  proportion- 
ed to  the  demand.  Dr  Robertfon's  anfwer,  however, 
proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  a  large  farm  inuft  be 
in  grafs,  othcrwife  his  argument  is  untenible. 

Dr  Robertfon  is  a  friend  to  the  granting  of  leafes^  with- 
out which,  he,  with  great  juftice,  thinks  it  vain  to  expe£i 
that  the  hufbaudry  of  any  country  will  be  improved. 
His  arguments  under  this  fe£lion  are  ftrpng,  decifive, 
and  incontrovertible.  We  are  not  however  certain,  if 
he  is  altogether  fo  orthodox,  refpecSling  the  nature  of  the 
claufes,  or  covenants,  which  fliould  bind  the  farmer ; 
but  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  he  offers  weighty  rea- 
fons  in  fupport  of  his  opinion.  What  he  fays,  p.  433, 
&c.  upon  this  fubjeft,  may  be  read  with  advantage, 
both  by  proprietors  and  farmers. 

Under  the  article  "  Expence  and  Profit,  "  we  are  pre- 
fented  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  returns  from  a 
farm  of  74  acres  in  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  which,  if  cor- 
reft,  would  be  a  better  argument  in  favour  of  fmall 
farms,  than  any  we  have  heard  inftanced.  The  rent  is 
ftated  to  be  3I.  per  acre,  and  yet  a  profit  of  310I.  6=,.  2d 
per  annum  appears,  which  is  very  near  four  guineas  per 
acre.  We  are  under  the  necelTuy  of  offering  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  dlHerent  articles,  being  convinced  that 
fach  details  are  very  injurious  to  the  tenantry  of  the 
kingdom,  not  becaufe  they  difclofe  the  real  profits  of 
hufbandry,  but  becaufe  they  prefent  falfe  and  miftaken 
views  of  the  bufinefs,  and  contribute  to  imprefs  fuper- 
ficial  inquirers  with  a  belief,  that  farming  is  a  much 
better  trade  than  it  really  is.  Indeed,  if  every  perfon 
made  fuch  handfome  profits  as  the  owner^  or  tenant,  of 

the 
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the  farm  in  queflion,  (who  is  held  up  as  a  model  of  cor- 
reftnefs),  it  would  be  the  befl  trade  in  the  kingdom. 

ly?,  The  feed-wheat  is  charged  5s.  6d.  per  boll  lefs 
than  the  produce  fold.  This  might  adlually  happen  ; 
but  the  cafual  rife  of  markets  is  not  a  fair  ftatement  of 
rural  profits  ',  the  reverfe  might  happen  in  another  year. 
'idlyy  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  the  barley  crop. 
idly,  The  whole  expence  is  charged  only  at  the  rate  of 
40s.  per  acre  •,  whereas  the  charge  for  ploughing,  or 
■what  is  included  under  the  expence  of  horfes  and  plough- 
men, would  amount  to  that  fum,  independent  of  inci- 
dentals, harveft-work,  thrafliing,  &c.  ^thly.  The  dif- 
ferent crops  are  all  excellent,  and  much  greater  than  any 
average  will  warrant,  while  no  allowance  or  deduction 
is  made  for  light  grain,  ^thly,  The  prices  are  much 
higher  than  what  the  fiars  of  Perthfhire  will  allow;  their 
average  for  wheat,  from  1780  to  1796,  being  about  22s. 
3d.,  which  includes  one  year,  viz.  1795,  when  grain 
was  extraordinary  high  ;  whereas  27s.  <5d.  is  ftated  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  crop.  It  is  needlefs  to  examine 
this  account  of  expence  and  profit  further,  as  we  be- 
lieve the  dulleft  of  our  readers  will  be  fatisfied  that  it  is 
very  erroneous.  Indeed,  when  the  rent  of  a  farm  is  3I. 
per  acre,  it  is  a  handfome  return  if  20s.  per  acre  of 
profit  is  made,  after  intereft  of  (lock,  tear  and  wear, 
and  all  other  expences,  are  paid. 

The  Carfe  of  Gowrie  is  perhaps  as  regularly  managed 
as  any  diftrict  of  fimiJar  extent  in  Great  Britain  ;  and 
we  cheerfully  beftow  every  manner  of  praife  upon  the 
rational  and  judicious  hufbandry  there  pra£lifed.  Mr 
Arthur  Young,  in  his  Agricultural  works,  often  feeling- 
ly laments  the  general  bad  cultivation  of  clay  foils  in 
England :  but  were  he  to  vifit  this  valuable  tra£l  of 
land,  he  certainly  would  rejoice  that  there  are  fome 
farmers  in  the  kingdom  who  underftand  the  manage- 
ment of  clay  foils.  A  better  rotation  than  fixes  cannot 
be  devifed  for  fuch  a  foil,  provided  the  fallow  break  is 
fufhciently  wrought  and  manured,  which,  we  believe, 
is  feldom  negledted. 

Chapter  7th  contains  very  judicious  remarks  upon  that 
neceffary  ftep  to  improved   hufbandry,  viz.  levelling  of 
ridges.     Indeed,  the  different  fe^lions  of  this  chapter  in- 
cline us  to  believe,  that  Dr  R.  is   intimately  acquainted 
"^ith  the  management  of  arable  land  ;  for  tillage,  fallow- 
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ing,  and  the  rotation  of  crops,  could  not  have  been  more 
judicioufly  explained  by  the  moiil  diftinguiflied  agricultur- 
ift.  The  information  communicated  refpecling  the  dif- 
ferent procelTcs  of  rural  economy,  from  the  ploughing 
of  tlie  ground,  to  the  reaping  and  ingathering  of  the 
crop,  are  more  amply  detailed  than  in  any  other  furvey 
that  has  come  under  our  confideration.  This  chapter 
may  be  read  with  pleafure  by  the  beft,  and  with  profit 
bv  the  unexperienced  huPoandman. 

In  the  feclion  concerning  hay  harvcf}^  it  is  faid,  p.  218, 
that,  in  1786,  Mr  Paterfoa  of  Caftle-Huntly  "  had 
6000  Hones  of  hay  from  a  field  of  13  acres,  "  or  nearly 
450  ftones  per  acre,  which  is  130  ftones  more  than  the 
greatefl:  crop  ever  known  in  our  pratlice.  We  remem- 
ber of  a  certain  perfon,  who  once  vaunted  that  his  hay 
crop  turned  out  500  ftones  per  acre  ;  *'  Pray, "  faid  a 
fhrewd  fagacious  neighbour,  "  did  you  meafure  the 
*'  ground  ?  "  *'  No,  I  only  computed  it."  "  Did  you 
"  weigh  the  hay  ?  "  **  No,  I  counted  the  cart  loads, 
**  and  eftimated  the  produce."  So  much  for  a  great 
crop  of  hay  !  We  acknowledge,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
we  have  feen  heavier  crops  of  clover-grafs  in  the  Carfe 
of  Gowrie,  than  in  any  other  diftrl6t  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  are  far  from  calling  in  queftion  the  veracity  of  the 
account  here  given. 

The  chapter  upon  Woods  at:d  Plantations,  conflltutes 
an  important  department  of  the  work,  and  deferves  the 
attentive  perufal  of  the  landed  proprietors,  who  are 
chiefly  interefted  in  this  branch  of  rural  improvement. 
Dr  R.  fays,  "  there  are  more  oak  woods,  and  of  great- 
*'  er  value.  In  Perchfliire,  than  in  ail  the  reft  of  Scot- 
"  land  :"  but  it  appears,  that  a  great  deal  of  moorifli 
lands  might  be  aclvantageouily  employed  in  grovving  Scots 
firs  and  larches,  which  is  corroborated  by  feveral  judi- 
cious, and  apparently  accurate  calculations. 

The  Live  Stock  of  the  county  Is  amply  defcribed  In 
the  13th  chapter;  and  we  give  Dr  R.  great  credit  for 
the  judicious  remarks  which  he  makes  upon  this  fub- 
jetSl.  We  decidedly  coincide  with  him  in  opinion,  that 
*'  fheep  are  the  moft  profitable,  the  moft  ufeful,  and 
**'  the  moft  inoffenfive  of  all  the  browfing  animals  ;  " 
and  "  that,  upon  any  given  extent  of  pafture,  their  re- 
*'  turns  arc  nearly  onf-third  more  than  tliat  of  any  other 
"  ftock.  "  V/e  obferve  a  degree  of  apprehenfion, 
howsverj    that  the  Hieep    fyftsm   may   bs  carried   tod 

'    far  i 
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far  ;  but  this,  under  the  increafe  of  confumptlon,  gives 
no  real  caufe  of  nlarrii.  While  Dr  Robertfon  is  rather 
partial  to  the  raifing  of  black  cattle,  he  gives,  in  our 
opinion,  the  bell  of  all  reafons  why  llicep  ought  to  be 
kept.  To  do  the  fubjed  juflice,  v/e  fliall  extraiTt  two 
paragraphs  from  pagt:s  310  and  311,  which  meet  with 
our  unqualified  approbation. 

**  This  rage  for  a  flieep  ftock  is  ftill  going  on  ;  and  the 
cattle  mull  necefTarily  travel  down  to  market,  whofe  place  is 
anmiaily  occupied  by  fhctp.  If  wc  fuppofe  fixty  or  one  hun- 
dred farms  to  be  every  year  changed  to  the  fliieep  fyftem,  the 
cattle  from  thefe  will  help  to  fupport  the  numbers  at  market. 
This  propenfity  to  ilock  with  fheep  muft  be  gratified  ;  but 
when  fully  gratified,  it  muft  have  an  end  ;  for  beef  muHbe  had 
at  any  price  ;  and  when  the  time  comes,  that  the  tables  are  to 
be  turned  againft  the  fheep  fyftem,  in  favour  of  black  cattle, 
they  who  difcern  the  approaching  change,  and  are  prepared 
for  it  by  breeding  cows,  will  reap  the  fruits  of  their  difcern- 
ment. 

"  In  accounting  for  the  numbers  of  black  cattle  at  prefent 
brought  to  fale,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  forget  the  improve- 
ment occafioned  by  the  fheep  themfelves.  They  enrich  th« 
quality,  and  enlarge  the  quantity  of  grafe  within  their  walk, 
more  than  any  other  fpecies  of  animals :  they  never  deteriorate 
the  foil  5  they  render  it  always  more  and  more  produftive  ; 
and  v.'herever  their  numbers  are  increafed  upon  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  land,  they  help  to  fupport  the  increafe  of  their  own 
numbers,  by  producing  an  increafe  of  food.  The  ground  is 
not  only  made  green,  and  the  heath  extirpated  by  the  enrich- 
ing quality  of  their  manure,  but  the  fineft  grafles  fpring  tip 
fpontaiieoufly,  vi'here  it  had  formerly  been  fcanty  and  coarfe  ; 
and  when  this  powerful  top-dreffing  of  our  whole  hills  with 
iheep  dung  and  urine  has  been  completed,  there  is  little  doubt, 
that,  in  a  few  generations,  the  Grampians  will  be  as  verdant 
as  the  Ochils  ;  and  that  the  Ochils  had  once  as  forbidding  an 
afpeft  as  the  Grampians.  '* 

We  defy  any  perfon  to  difplay  the  benefit  of  the 
fheep-hufbandry,  in  ftronger  terms  than  here  expreffed.- 
With  the  difeafes  of  fheep,  the  Doclor  appears  intimate- 
jy  acquainted. 

We  obferve  the  fame  reafons  of  complaint  agalnflthe 
adminiilration  of  the  flatute  work,  as  have  occurred  to 
perfons  in  other  diflri^^s;  nor  is  it  furprifing,  that  the  e- 
vils  necefTarily  attendant  upon  a  defective  fyftem,  ftiould 

have 
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have  been  perceived  by  every  man  who  has  thought  upon 
the  fubjecl.  "  The  thing  (the  law)  itfelf,"  as  the  Doclor 
wifely  remarks,  "  is  an  error;  "  and  "  attempts  to  ingraft 
partial  remedies  upon  what  is  radically  wrong,  generally 
increafe  the  evil  they  are  meant  to  correct.  " 

The  obilacles  to  improvement  are  ftated  to  be,  i/?, 
TownJIj'ps ;  by  which  is  meant  a  number  of  plough-gates 
in  one  village,  or  feveral  tenants  about  one  plough.  2t//)', 
Rti/irig^  or  a  mixture  of  property.  3^/j,  Uncertain  hound- 
aries  of  efatcs.  dthly.  Servitudes  ;  the  evils  of  which  are 
defcribed  in  animated  language,  ^thly^  ThirLige.  6thly^ 
Shvtnefs  of  leafes.  '^thly,  Difance  from  manure.  And, 
SM/j,  Commons ;  which  undoubtedly  may  be  removed  by 
the  exertions  of  individual  proprietors.  We  are  forry 
that  the  limits  which  we  can  affign  to  this  article,  pre- 
vents us  from  faying  more  upon  thofe  obflru£lions  to 
improvements,  than  fimply  mentioning  them. 

The  conclufion  contains  an  animated  picture  of  the 
advantages  attending  agriculture  5  upon  which,  molt  af- 
furedly,  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highefl:  to  the  loweft, 
depend  more  than  upon  any  other  of  the  arts.  The 
ncceffity  of  perfonal  experience  to  make  a  good  farmer, 
is  likewife  (hown  in  a  fatisfaclory  manner.  A  quotation 
from  Cicero  is  given,  which  is  very  applicable  to  the 
fubjedt  : 

'*  Of  all  the  fources  of  wealth  or  pleafure,  none  is 
**  more  fure  than  agriculture,  none  more  productive, 
"  none  more  delightful,  none  more  worthy  of  man,  none 
**  more  becoming  a  gentleman.  " 

An  Appendix  is  given,  containing,  among  other  In- 
terefting  papers,  an  accurate  topographical  defcription  of 
the  diftritt  furveyed.  Such  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
plan  of  the  Board,  mufl;  be  highly  advantageous  to  per- 
fons  unacquainted  with  the  county  of  Perth,  though 
perhaps  it  would  have  appeared  with  greater  propriety 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

In  a  word,  the  Survey  of  Perthfhire  deferves  to  be 
clafled  amongit  the  molt  refpe^table  of  the  works  of- 
fered to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  Agri- 
cultural lioard.  The  author,  in  every  page,  difplays 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  character,  and  u 
marked  defire  to  promote  the  real  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try. He  is  eminently  verfsnt  in  the  fciences  of  rural 
and   political   economy,   and,   if   w?  ?.rf?   not  miltaken, 
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poflelTes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  feveral  branches  of 
pracfUcal  hulbandry.  None  of  thefe  works  have  yielded 
us  greater  fatisfa6\ion  ;  and  few  of  them  have  fhown 
fuch  inftances,  either  of  diligent  refearch,  or  accurate 
detail. 

N. 


General  Vieiu  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Wejl  Riding  of 
Yorkfyire.  Surveyed  by  Mejfrs  Rennie^  Bronuti^  and 
Shirreffy  in  1793.  With  obfervations  on  the  means  of 
its  improvement y  and  additional  information  ftnce  receiv- 
ed. Draiun  up  for  the  confuleration  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Internal  Improvement.  By  RoBERT 
Brown,  Farmer  at  Murkle^  near  Haddington^  Scot* 
land.  8vo,  428  pages.  Watfon,  Edinburgh  j  Nicol, 
idfc.  London,  1799. 

(By  a  Gentleman  ik  Yorkshire.) 

It  mull  be  confefTed,  that  the  prefent  grievous  fear- 
city  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  may  appear,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  common  people,  a  bad  comment  on  the  labours  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  all  other  public  inflitu- 
tions  afFe£ling  thefe  obje6ls  j  but,  alas !  they  poflefs  no 
controul  over  phyfical  caufes,  no  means  of  fupplying 
the  want  of  funlhine,  or  of  tempering  the  excefs  of 
cold  and  moifture,  by  which,  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour 
of  the  moft  judicious,  the  varied  products  of  the  foil 
are  liable  to  injury  and  diminution.  Perhaps,  we  fhall 
be  under  the  neceflity  of  concluding,  that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  done  what  can  be  done  in  exilling  cir- 
cumftances  :  and  much  praife  is  due  to  its  late  able 
and  indefatigable  prefident,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  for  the 
pains  he  has  taken,  in  the  acquifition  of  a  mafs  of  moft 
ufeful  information  and  inftrudlion  on  the  general  rural 
economy  of  the  ifiand.  This  has  clearly  afcertained. 
what  are  the  real  obftacles  to  more  extenfivs  improve- 
ment ;  and  it  is  now  left  to  the  Government,  and  to 
thofe  called  the  leading  interefts  of  the  country,  where 
alone  the  power  refides,  to  remove  thofe  obllacles  as 
fpeedily  as  pofiible.     it  is  a  moil  weighty  refponfibility, 
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and  they  would  do  well  to  take  it  under  their  Immediate 
and  ferious  confideration. 

The  fubje^t  of  this  general  view,  the  Weft  Riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  is  a  diltri£l  of  very  confiderable  importance. 
'  Though  but  a  frithing,  or  third  part  of  a  county,  it  may 
vie  with  many  of  the  moft  tlourifliing  counties  in  the 
kingdorh,  in .  wealth  and  population,  and  in  induilry, 
rural  and  mechanical.  Its  foil,  though  various,  is  ren- 
dered generally  produ£tive  ;  yet  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement,  the  natural  means  of  which  it  eminently 
poirelTes  within  its  own  limits  -,  lime,  Sec.  for  manures  ; 
an  agriculture  tolerably  enlightened  and  aiilive  ;  extenfive 
trade  and  manufactures  ;  the  powers  of  which,  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  foil,  require  nothing  but  the  foftering 
hand  of  legiHative  encouragement,  for  their  complete  de- 
velopement,  with  effefts  almoft  incalculable.  The  abun- 
dant fupply  of  coal,  wood,  and  other  materials,  eflential 
to  the  leading  manufactures  of  this  diftriCt,  in  wool  and 
iron,  added  to  all  its  other  advantages,  cannot  fail  to  ren- 
der it  an  object  of  furvey  peculiarly  interefting  ;  and  the 
candid  reader  of  the  revifed  work,  now  publiflicd,  will  al- 
low, with  us,  that  ample  juftice  has  been  done  to  it. 

In  the  introdutlion,  the  editor  fays,  "  Under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board,  my  friends  IVlefi'rs  Rennie  and  Shir- 
reff,  and  I,  furveyed  the  U'^e/I  Riding  of  TorkJJnre  ;  and, 
during  our  progrefs,  fcarce  a  difference  of  opinion  occur- 
red refpeCting  the  matters  which  underwent  our  exami- 
nation. We  remained  about  five  weeks  in  the  diftrlCf  j 
and,  during  that  time,  ufed  every  means  in  our  power  to 
gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  difl'erent  modes  in 
which  hufbandry  was  carried  on,  as  well  as  the  general 
and  local  impediments  to  its  improvement. " 

Though  inhabitants  of  a  diltant  part  of,  the  country, 
and  entire  ftrangers  to  llie  diftri(!ft  in  queftion,  before 
the  prefent  occafion,  the  furveyors  have  performed  their 
taflc  with  a  degree  of  liberal  impartiality  ?  and,  though 
practical  adepts  in  agriculture  themfelves,  have  evinced 
a  difpoiltion  fo  candid  and  unobtrufive,  in  their  remarks 
on  defects,  and  in  their  recommendations  of  better  prac- 
tice, that  this  v/ork  cannot  fail  to  infure  the  approbation 
of  thofe  competent  to  judge,  among  all  clalfes  of  the 
people  of  the  Riding,  into  whofe  hands  it  may  fall ;  and 
furely   It   behoves    every   one    of    common   inLelligence, 
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connedcd  with  the  interefls  of  this  Ritling,  either  by  in- 
habitancy or  property,  to  pcrufe  the  work  with  that  atten- 
tion which  the  importance  of  it  demands,  and  which  all 
are  perfuadcd  will  not  be  found  defccftivc  of  thofc  circum- 
llances  of  amufement  and  inftruclion,  which  conftitute 
the  pleafurc  and  advantage  of  reading  in  general. 

"VVe  are  informed  by  the  editor,  that  this  is  rather  to  be 
confidered  as  a  revifcd  furvey,  or  fecond  edition  of  the 
work,  containing^  with  additional  matter  of  his  own,  fuch 
farther  remarks  as  he  deemed  proper  for  felection,  from 
the  correfpondence  and  notes  written  by  various  individu- 
als on  the  broad  margin  of  tlie  firft  quarto  edition,  a  num- 
ber of  copies  of  which  were  prevLoufly  circulated  among 
the  cultivators  of  the  diftricl  for  that  purpofe,  in  purfu- 
ance  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
This  was  perhaps  juftly  concluded  by  that  Board,  the  beft 
means  of  obtaining  real  and  authentic  information  on  the 
rmal  oeconomy  of  every  part  of  the  ifland.  We  are  fur- 
ther informed,  that  the  editor  has  ventured  to  proceed,  in 
the  execution  of  his  part  of  the  plan,  on  principles  differ- 
ent at  leaft  from  that  recommended  by  that  veteran  Co- 
loflus  of  agricultural  fcience,  the  celebrated  Arthur  Young  j 
yet  the  defence  of  his  conduct,  in  that  refpe£l,  is  perfeft- 
}y  fatisfa£l:ory. 

A  ufeful  table  of  contents  is  prefixed,  containing,  in 
fa6t,  a  brief  analyfis  of  the  work,  which  is  divided  into 
eighteen  chapters,  with  fe£l:ions  ;  and  a  valuable  appen- 
dix, of  fome  length,  concludes  the  whole.  In  chapters 
I  ft  and  2d,  are  given  the  geographical  ftate  and  circum- 
ftances,  tenures,  &c.  in  a  compendious  way.  The  fur- 
face  of  the  Riding  contains  2450  fquare  miles,  or 
1,568,000  ftatute  acres ;  and  is  divided  into  9  wapen- 
takes, 175  pariflics,  containing  28  market  towns,  with  a 
^eat  number  of  populous  villages.  Chap.  3.  prefents 
important  practical  matter  to  the  agriculturift.  The  in- 
convenient fituation  of  farm-houfes,  crowded  together  in 
villages,  is  very  properly  the  fubje^  of  animadverfion  ; 
an  inconvenience  refulting  from  the  feudal  fyftem,  and 
riveted  by  long  habits,  which  could  not  now  be  broken 
through  without  fome  difficulty.  A  fumptuous  pile 
of  farm-buildings,  executed  in  a  fuperior  ftyle  of  con- 
venience, by  Lord  Hawke,  at  Towton,  are  here  noticed  ; 
but  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  fuch  coftly  patterns  can 
meet   many  imitators,   though  fome  parts  of  this  may 
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be  well  worth  the  attention  of  a  farm-builder.     On  the. 
proper   fituation   and   diftribution  of   a   farm-houfe    and 
offices,  feveral  judicious  obfervations  are  given. 

The  falutary  practice  in  Scotland,  of  paying  the  mar- 
ried farm-fervants  partly  in  neceflaries,  inftead  of  wholly 
in  money,  as  in  England,  is  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Well  Riding  farmers.  In  Scotland,  they  re- 
ceive certain  quantities  of  oats,  barley,  and  peas,  have  a 
cow  kept,  and  a  piece  of  ground  for  raifmg  potatoes  and 
flax.  This  recommendation  is  very  properly  fupported 
by  the  notes  of  correfpondents  ;  as  it  has  an  undoubted 
tendency  to  preferve  the  morals  of  the  labourers,  and  to 
ditFufe  the  bleflings  of  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  among 
their  families  ;  objecls  moit  fhamefully  negledled  in  m^ny 
parts  of  England. 

In  claap.  4th,  the  Mode  of  Occupation  is  confidered ; 
and  the  writer  notices  the  general  inadequacy  in  the  fize 
of  farms  in  the  diilrici,  to  an  improved  fyftem  of  corn 
culture.  It  is  true,  that  on  a  farm  of  lefs  than  150  or 
200  acres,  the  occupant  feels  himfelf  fliackled  with  a 
number  of  heavy  horfes,  without  conilant  employment 
for  them  ;  but,  if  the  working  of  oxen  were  reforted  to, 
the  cafe  might  be  very  different  •,  for,  notwithftanding 
the  arguments  of  many  pradtical  men  againft  the  utility 
of  tlraught  oxen,  it  remains  a  fa£l,  tliat  they  will  perform  • 
as  much  work,  if  properly  attended  to,  as  the  clumfy  cart 
horfes  ufually  kept  by  the  farmers  of  Yorkfliire,  and  ma- 
ny other  parts  of  England.  Whatever  becomes  of  the 
queftion  of  large  or  fmall  farms,  fmall  grafs  farms  are 
much  wanted  almoft  every  where  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  grafs  farms  bring  a  much  higher  rent  than  arable 
ones. 

The  dlfcouraging  cuilom  of  tithes  in  kijid,  is  not  for- 
gotten ;  and  fome  hints  are  given,  of  the  necefTity  of  its 
removal,  before  any  great  additional  improvement  can  be 
attained  to;  but,  on  this  fubje£l:,  the  hands  of  the  furvey- 
-ors  have  been  in  fome  degree  tied  up,  by  the  injunctions 
of  the  Board  of  Agi'icuiture.  Such  is  the  profped:  of  good 
from  that  Inftitution,  that  one  of  its  primary  mandates 
is,  the  prohibition  of  difcuffing  an  abufe,  or  grievance, 
which  has  long  been  fucking  tlie  heart's  blood  of  Englilh 
agriculture.  The  poors  rates  are  here  confidered,  and 
pei'haps  juftly,  as  inadequate  to  their  profeffed  end.     A 
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paragraph   is  quoted,  as  containing   information  on  this 
lubjcdl,  and  that  of  the  tithes,,  not  generally  known  : 

"  Previous  to  tlic  period  wlicn  the  Reformallon  took  place 
in  England,  the  poor  were  fiipportcd  at  tl»e  monalleries,  and 
©ther  houfes  of  the  irregular  clergy  ;  it  being  then  underilood, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  purpofes  for  which  tithes  were  paid  to 
thefe  houfes  ;  and,  after  the  fupprcffion  of  the  monalleries  in 
154^,  great  clamours  enfued  over  the  whole  kingdon:i,  in  con- 
feqnence  of  this  fupport  being  withdrawn.  The  poor  continued 
in  a  deplorable  Hate  till  the  43d  year  of  Qneeii  Elizabeth's 
reign,  when  the  laws  for  regulating  their  fupport  were  firlt  en- 
atted  ;  and,  whatever  were  the  motives  which  operated  on  the 
winds  of  our  Lcgiflators  to  enaft  fuch  laws,  experience  has 
proved,  that  the  falutary  confequences  which  they  expefted 
from  them  have  been  totally  unfounded.  " 

Leafcs  are  ftrongly  ►recommended  :  They  are  perhaps 
elTential  to  real  improvements,  unlefs  fome  other  fecuritv 
could  be  devifed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fpirited. 
and  well  informed  occupant.  Of  the  effectual  utility  of 
this  mode  of  letting  land,  the  prodigious  improvements 
made  by  the  tenants  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  eftate,  at, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Slieffield,  are  adduced  as  inflances 
in  proof.  Yet  much  may  be  faid  on  both  fides  :  Perhaps 
the  land-owner  is  generally  more  a  gainer  by  letting  his 
property  on  leafe,  than  he  is  aware  of,  every  thing  con- 
fidered ;  and  let  the  tenant  be  cautious  how  he  takes  a 
long  leafe,  at  a  high  rent,  and  fubjeft  to  all  increafing 
taxes  in  "  exiifing  circumftancee.  "  The  remarks  on 
covenants  and  reftri£lions  in  leafes  are  liberal  and  en- 
lightened ;  which  having  excited  a  difcuflion  between^ 
the  editor  and  a  gentleman  of  the  diftri£f,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  arguments  of  the  former  have  a  decided 
fuperiority.  * 

In  chap.  5th,  the  ufual  hnplements  are  examined,  and 
fome  improvements  are,  with  great  judgement,  fuggefled. 
in  ploughs,  carts,  &c.  Light  carts,  for  one  or  two  horfes, 
are  recommended  to  attention,  in  lieu  of  the  heavy  lum- 
bering tumbrils  ufually  drawn  by  three.  The  pradlice 
of  yoking  horfes  for  ploughing  in  pairs,  without  drivers> 
is  commended  and  enforced ;  but  the  Weft  Riding  is 
too  juftly  accufed  of  glaring  defefts  in  the  conftru£tion 
and  management  of  their  ploughs  and  wheel-carriages. 
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This  chapter  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  particular  and 
valuable  account  of  that  important  acquilition  in  the  a'gri- 
cultural  art,  the  thrafliing  mill,  the  merit  of  which  in- 
vention appears  due  to  North  Britain. 

Chap.  6.  The  enclojing  of  lands^  both  in  waftes  and 
fields,  is  ably  recommended  •, — the  c]ueftion,,  as  affecting 
population  confidered,  and  clearly  decided  in  favour  of 
this  mode  of  occupation.  The  following  paragraph  con- 
tains a  foundj  if  not  a  new  obfervation  : 

"  Another  thing  which  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  thefe  gentle- 
men is,  the  number  of  people  who  receive  employment  from  the 
hides  and  fkins  of  the  animals  depaftured  on  grafs  land.  While 
they  examine  the  field,  they  perhaps  do  not  iee  a  fingle  perfon 
amongft  the  beftial ;  Hence  they  fet  down  at  once,  that  the 
grafs-fyftem  is  deftrudlive  to  the  population  of  the  country. 
But  let  them  confider  the  number  of  cuj-riers,  Ihoemakers,  wool- 
combers,  and  other  manufa6turers,  who  are  thereby  provided  in 
work,  and  they  will  allow,  that  an  acre  of  grafs  aiTords  employ- 
ment to  as  many  people  as  an  acre  of  corn  land.  This  point  is 
fo  clearly  elucidated  in  the  Hereford  Suivty,  that  we  beg  leave 
to  refer  the  candid  inquirer  to  it  for  a  full  proof.  " 

In  fine,  the  wliole  reafoning  on  this  point  is  fupported 
by  incontellible  arguments. 

In  chap.  7th,  on  arable  land,  fc6t.  2.  the  queflion  of 
Summer-fallowing  on  clay  or  ftrong  foils,  of  late  fo 
much  agitated,  comes  again  under  difcuflion ;  and  the 
author  has  to  combat  the  opinions  of  thofe  great  ai\tho- 
rities,  Marfhail  and  Kent,  who  have  advanced  many  in- 
genious theoretical  arguments  againll  the  pra6tice,  which, 
though  confefl'edly  fpecious,  muft  yield  to  the  found  and 
pra61;ical  proofs  adduced  by  our  author  in  favour  of  it. 
The  hints  here  offered  by  the  furveyors,  for  condutlring 
the  operation  of  a  complete  Summer-fallov/,  are  highly 
deferving  of  the  attention  of  every  farmer  ;  and  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  diilridfs  in  quellion, 
this  bufinefs  is  too  generally  performed  iu  a  carelefs  and 
ilovenly  manner. 

In  fe61:ion  3.  are  given  fketches  of  the  ufual  rotations 
of  crops,  &c.  on  feveral  farms  of  various  extent  in  the 
Riding,  We  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  that  of 
a  farm  in  Marfii-land,  i\s  it  affords  an  inlian.ce,  almoll 
peculiar,  of  the  employment  of  fuch  a  num.ber  of  hands 
and  horfes,  and  fucceexied  by  fuch  abundant  and  ufeful 
prodiidls. 
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"  The  rotation  of  crops  piirfued  upon  a  Marfli-Iand  farm, 
confiding  of  432  acres  of  aruble  laiul  : — The  foil  where  the 
principal  part  of  the  potatoes  are  grown,  is  a  good  warp  ;  the 
other  part,  on  which  potatoes  are  alfo  cultivated,  a  mixture  of 
warp  and  fand  ;  the  remainder  of  the  land,  clay,  with  a  fmall 
portion  of  warp,  but  too  ftrong  to  grow  potatoes,  except  about 
70  acres,  which  is  tolerably  good  potato  land,  but  at  too  great 
a  diftance  from  the  river.  Grafs  land  only  fufficient  to  keep 
tvvo  milch  cows,  and  horfes  neceffary  for  working  the  farm  ; 
69  acres  of  the  bed  warp  land,  divided  into  three  equal  parts : 
ift,  fallow  with  from  16  to  20  loads  of  manure  per  acre;  fet 
it  with  potatoes  ;  after,  fow  wheat  ;  and  then  fallow  again  : 
3  acres  of  the  fame  kind  of  land,  that  is  liable  to  be  damaged 
by  fparrows,  when  fowo  with  corn,  is  fet  with  potatoes  every 
year,  with  about  i  o  loads  of  manure  per  acre  each  year :  84  acres 
of  the  lighter  land  is  divided  in  the  fame  manner,  one  third  fal- 
low, with  10  loads  of  manure  ^.-r  acre  %  fet  pot-atoes,  and  th-^n 
fow  wheat  ;  and  fallow  again  :  42  acres  of  land,  lately  an  old 
paflure,  divided  into  three  parts  ;  one-third  flax,  then  fown 
with  rape,  and,  after  they  come  off,  plough  and  harrow  the 
land  three  or  four  times,  and  lay  upon  it  about  20  loads  of  ma- 
nure per  acre,  which  will  make  it  in  great  condition  ;  after, 
which,  fet  potatoes,  then  fow  flax  again,  and  rape  after  :  150 
acres  divided  into  three  parts  ;  ift,  fallow  ;  2d,  wheat  ;  3d 
beans,  drilled  at  nine  inches  diftance,  band-hoed  t«'ice,  at  6s. 
per  acre  ;  fallow  again,  &c.  :  80  acres  of  land  that  was  lately  in 
old  grafs,  divided  into  four  parts ;  fallow,  wheat,  beans  drilled, 
and  oats  ;  then  fellow  again,  &c.  The  remaining  four  acres 
thrown  to  any  of  the  crops  that  are  likely  to  fail.  Rent  25S4 
per  acre  i  aflTeflments,   5s.  ^^r  acre. 

Diftribution  of  crops  for  1795. 

Acres.  Average  prod.  of.  an  Acre. 

Wheat  -  -  -  12  r  from  3  to  5  quarters. 

Beans  ...  jq  from  3  to  6  quarters. 

Oats  -  -  -  -        20     ~  from  6  to  10  quarters. 

Flax  -  -  -  -         14  from  4j  to  ^^  flones. 

Rape  -  ,  -  -  '      14  from  4  to  5   quarters. 

Potatoes         .     •       -     '       .  68.  from  60  to  lOO  facks. 

Fallow  -  -         --121  ■ 

To  be  thrown  where  a  crop 
"  k  likely  to  fail         -  4 
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Servants,  horfes,  and  cows,  kept  upon  the  farm  : 
4  Labourers, 
16  Houfe  fervants, 
26  Horfes, 
2  Milch  cows. 

*'  The  above  is  an  account  of  a  farm,  belonging  to  the  bell 
manager  in  Marfh-land.  VVc  muft;  obferve,  he  fallows  his  land 
very  often  ;  yet  he  is  well  paid  by  his  fuperior  crops.  The  laft 
year  ■(1795)  ^^  ^^^^  '^'-'^  facks  per  acre  off  molt  of  his  potato 
land  ;  and  fold  them  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  fack  of  14  pecks. 
All  their  corn  is  fold  by  the  quarter  of  8  Winchciler  bulhds, 
though  I  believe  their  raeafure  rather  overruns.  " 


'G' 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


PART     III. 

EXrRACTS  FROM  AGRICULTURAL  PUBLICATIONS, 


Extracts  of  the  Evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons^  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Scarcity 
of  ProvifwiiSj   &c. 

ExaminatioJi  of  Mr  Claude  Scott,  Corn  Merchant. 

What  is  your  opinion,  from  the  beft  information  you 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  of  the  produce  of  the  lafl  har^- 
veft,  as  to  w-heat  ? 

In  general,  I  underfland  the  produce  turns  out  to  be 
unufually  defe(9:ive  ;  on  the  whole,  I  queition  whether 
the  produce  will  turn  out  more  than  half  a  good  crop ; 
for  in  the  moil  produ6live  counties,  fuch  as  Effex,  Kent, 
and  Suffolk,  I  underiland  the  medium  produce  is  not 
more  than  two  quarters  per  acre  ;  the  quality,  however, 
is  good.  In  other  counties,  particulajiy  the  northern 
counties,  the  harveil  has  been  lefs  productive,  and  tha 
quality  unufually  bad. 

What  profpecl  do  you  conceive  there  is  of  a  fupply  of 
whe.'^t  from  foreign  countries  ? 
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I  think,  generally,  the  fupply  will  be  moderate  ;  the 
crops  in  general  abroad  have  not  been  very  productive  ; 
and,  in  fome  parts,  where  we  ulually  look  for  fupplies, 
the  exportation  has  lately  been  prohibited.  Our  princi- 
pal fource  of  fupply  may  be  looked  for,  this  year,  from  the 
Baltic,  and  chiefly  from  Poland  ;  for  the  produce  of  the 
harvelt,  in  the  PrufTian  provinces  bordering  on  the  Baltic, 
has  been  unufually  bad,  and  the  quality  very  light  and 
inferior.  The  King  of  Pruflia  has  already  prohibited 
the  export  of  all  other  grain  but  wheat ;  and  it  is  ap- 
prehended, that  prohibition  may  be  extended  to  wheat, 
particularly  in  the  event  of  a  further  advance  in  the  prices 
in  Great  Britain,  which  might  create  an  alarm  in  thofe 
countries.  Some  quantity  of  wheat  may  alfo  be  expect- 
ed from  Ruffia,  but  I  have  no  means  of  afcertaining 
■  how  much.  The  exportation  of  corn  is  ftriclly  prohibit- 
ed from  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France.  By  very  recent 
information  from  Havre  de  Grace,  I  am  informed,  that 
the  crop  of  wheat  in  France  is  one  third  lefs  than  the 
preceding  year ;  the  prices  one  third  higher  :  but,  com- 
pared to  the  price  in  other  countries,  they  are  very  low. 
With  refpeft  to  America,  by  the  laft  advices,  which 
came  ycfterday,  dated  Philadelphia,  25th  December  laft, 
and  by  previous  advices,  the  produce  of  the  crop  in 
America,  laft  year,  exceeds  that  of  any  year  for  the  laft 
feven  years ;  but  far  fliort  of  wliat  has  been  the  produce 
preceding  th.at  period :  the  reafon  is,  the  devaftation 
committed  by  the  Heffian  Fly,  which  has  difcouragcd 
the  growth  of  wheat.  The  prices  of  fiour,  including  all 
charges  of  freight,  &c.  would  ft  and  in  about  903.  per 
lack ;  and  of  wheat,  about  1 00s.  per  quarter.  I  under- 
ftand,  likewife,  that  a  quantity  may  be  expefted  from 
Ciuiada  ;  but  I  have  no  information  what  quantity,  or  at 
what  prices. 

Do  vou  conceive  that  there  are  any  means,  and  what 
are  they,  of  economizing  the  quantity  of  wheat  now  in 
the  country  ? 

From  the  opinions  I  have  collected  from  all  perfons 
concerned  in  the  corn  trade,  and  which  coincide  with 
my  own,  I  do  not  know  any  better  means  of  economiz- 
ing the  confumption  of  M'lieat,  than  by  recommending 
to  the  public  not  to  eat  any  bread  until  it  has  been  baked 
a  certain  number  of  hours. 
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Do  you  conceive,  that  prohibiting  the  millers  from 
making  more  than  one  fort  of  flour  would  or  would  not 
lead  to  any  economy  of  that  article  ? 

I  do  think  it  would  not,  becaufe  I  believe  that  nearly 
the  whole  produce  of  the  wheat  is  confumed  diredlly  for 
human  food,  and  indire6lly  fo  in  the  fupport  of  fwine 
and  poultry  ;  a  fmall  part  is  likewife  ufed  for  horfes. 

From  your  own  experience,  do  you  know  whether 
coarfe  flour  or  fine  flour  will  keep  longeft  without  dar 
mage,  and  will  bear  befl:  the  water  carriage  ? 

Moft  undoubtedly  fine  flour  will  keep  longeft  in  any 
fituation  ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  proyed  by  the  American 
flour,  which  is  the  fineft  in  the  world,  keeping  in  good 
condition  much  longer  than  any  other  flour  of  the  beft 
fort  in  Europe.  The  greater  the  mixture  of  bran  in 
any  flour,  the  greater  tendency  there  is  to  fermentation. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  good  crop  of  wheat  ? 

That  which,  of  itfelf,  is  fufficient  to  fupply  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  country. 

As  half  the  fupply  neceflary  for  the  confumption  of 
the  country  is  deficient,  how  do  you  fuppofe  that  defi- 
ciency will  be  made  up  ? 

I  confider  there  was  a  great  furplus,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  harvefl;,  of  the  produce  of  the  laft 
year,  perhaps  two  months  confumption  of  the  country, 
and  alfo  a  fjuantity  of  foreign  wheat,  that  was  in  diff^s- 
rent  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  iieverthelefs,  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion,  there  will  be  no  poflibility  of  obtaining  a 
quantity  of  wheat,  fuflicient  to  fupply  the  quantity 
ufually  coafumed  of  wheaten  bread. 

Do  you  know  what  has  been  the  ftate  of  the  crops  of 
barley  and  oats  ? 

I  believe  they  are,  in  point  of  quantity,  pretty  good, 
but  badly  harvefled,  and  in  quality  exceeding  bad.  I 
fpeak  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  England. 

Can  any  confiderable  fupply  of  thefe  articles  be  ex- 
pelled from  foreign  countries  ? 

Some  oats  may  be  expeded,  but  lefs  in  quantity  than 
in  any  year  I  remember.  With  refpeft  to  barley,  I  be- 
lieve, the  importation  will  be  much  lefs.  V/e  impoTt 
very  little  barley  at  any  time. 
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Examination  of  Mr  Arthur  Young. 

Have  you  any  information  refpe^ling  the  produce  and 
quality  of  the  laft  crop  of  wheat  ? 

1  have  had  letters  from  mod  parts  of  the  country,  the 
purport  of  which  is,  that  the  deficiency  of  the  crop 
generally  amounts  to  one  third  ;  but  from  various  per- 
fons,  I  had  fecond  and  third  communications  correcting 
their  ftatements,  as  they  advanced  in  thrafhing,  w>:ich 
makes  the  deficiency  flill  greater,  in  fome  cafes  amount- 
ing to  one  half.  The  deficiency  that  has  been  corrected 
in  the  fecond  and  third  accounts,  includes  quality  as  well 
as  quantity  ;  from  which  I  conclude,  if  fimilar  accounts 
were  received  from  other  correfpondents,  the  deficiency 
would  be  found  to  amount  to  more  than  one  third. 

When  you  ftate  that  the  deficiency  of  the  crop  a- 
mounrs  to  one  third,  or  one  half,  do  you  mean  one  third 
or  one  half  of  an  average  crop,  or  of  an  abundant  crop  ? 

I  always  mean  one  third  of  an  average  produce. 

How  many  bufhels  do  you  allow,  per  acre,  in  your 
computation  of  an  average  crop  ? 

Something  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-four. 

Have  you  any  information  with  refpeCl  to  the  ftock  in 
hand  at  the  period  of  the  laft  harveft,  and  the  quantity 
of  foreign  wheat  in  the  country  at  that  time  ? 

I  know  nothing  of  the  quantity  of  for(.-*.gn  wheat ; 
but  my  information  is,  that  the  ftock  on  hand  was  very 
fmall  (probably  not  one  month's  confumption)  in  the 
country.  I  had  no  information  what  ftock  there  was  in 
London.  I  fpeak  of  the  end  of  the  harveft,  which  was 
very  late. 

What  is  your  information  refpe£ling  the  laft  crop  of 
barley,  oats,  and  rye  ? 

The  produce  of  barley  and  oats  deficient,  perhaps, 
one  fourth  or  one  fifth  in  point  of  quality  j  in  fome 
places  the  crops  worfe,  but  varying  confiderably ;  in 
other  places,  the  crop  equal  to  an  average  one  in  quan- 
tity, but  in  point  of  quality  miferably  bad,  infomuch 
that  I  know  of  farmers  that  have  fold  barley  from  20s.  to 
60s.  per  quarter  from  the  fame  farm  -,  and  I  have  had 
information  which  feems  to  confirm  this  account,  which 
is,  the  price  of  oat  flour  in  Weftmoreland,  and  that  is 
/js.  6d.  the  ftoiie  of  14  lb.,  being  the  fame  prices  as 
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wheat  flour  in  Suffolk,  with  wheat  of  i  is.  8d.  per  bufhel 
With  regard  to  rye,  I  have  no  particular  infornaation. 

Have  you  any  opinion  refpetling  the  confumption  of 
wheat  ? 

It  is  about  one  quarter  per  head  on  the  population  of 
the  country,  among  thofe  who  live  upon  wlieat ;  and  this 
feems  the  fettled  refult  of  all  inquiries  on  the  fubjeft. 

Can  you  fuggeft  any  means  of  economising  the  expen- 
diture of  wheat  ? 

I  think  the  prefent  fcarcity  fo  truly  alarming,  that  no 
economy  whatever,  upon  the  mode  of  confuming  wheat, 
will  anfwer  the  exigency  of  the  moment.  In  Suffolk,  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  and  are  now  making  in  fome  pa- 
riflies,  to  mix  barley  and  rye  v/ith  wheat,  and  to  make  a 
browner  fort  of  wheaten  bread  j  but  the  diftrefs  of  the 
poor  is  great,  notwithftanding  every  effort  of  this  fort. 
In  regard  to  a  ftandard  wheaten  bread,  I  cannot  fee  any 
confiderable  relief  that  can  i-efult  from  it.  It  feems  to 
me,  that  the  whole  flour  of  the  wheat,  reckoning  that 
flour  at  about  45  lb.  in  60  lb.  of  wheat,  is  eaten  at  pre- 
fent. Something  much  more  effe6lual  than  this  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  ;  and  I  venture  to  propofe,  as  an  opinion, 
that  nothing  (hort  of  flopping  the  confumption  of  oats  by 
horfes,"Tor  importing  rice  to  a  very  great  amount,  or  ex- 
tending the  ufe  of  foup  almoft  generally,  will  be  equal  to 
the  demand  occafioned  by  the  fcarcity. 

I  beg  to  mention  a  circumfiance  refpecling  foup  :  I 
made  a  copper  full  of  foup  every  day ;  and  in  order  to  try 
the  effe£l  of  the  leaneft  meat  that  could  be  procured,  I 
killed  ten  of  the  very  leaneft  fheep  there  were  in  a  flock 
of  500  ;  and  that  effe6l  was  exceeding  good.  To  each 
copper,  containing  30  gallons,  I  put  one  fheep  of  from 
25  lb.  to  30  lb.,  a  peck  of  potatoes,  half  a  peck  of  o- 
nions,  a  peck  of  carrots,  a  peck  of  turnips,  half  a  peck 
of  peas,  and  6  lb.  of  rice,  and  it  made  moft  excellent 
foup,  which  the  poor  relifhed  exceedingly  j  and  the  out- 
fetters  of  the  parifli,  M'ho  lived  five  miles  off,  came  for 
it  very  readily  ;  from  which  I  conclude,  that  one  very 
great  i-efource  for  the  kingdom  at  prefent,  is  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  foup  fhops,  or  perhaps  rather  to  enforce  all 
parochial  affiftance  whatever  to  the  poor,  univerfally,  to 
exclude  the  confumption  of  wheat ;  which,  if  general, 
would  do  more  to  alleviate  the  prefent  fcarcity,  than  all 
•(^fUz^s  of  bread  that  can  be  devifed. 

PART 
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PART    IV. 

AGRICULrURAL  JNTELLIGENCE. 


Independent  of  the  inaufpicious  circumftances  which 
attended  the  conclufion  of  the  preceding  year,  the  firft 
quarter  of  1800  may  be  confidered  as  tolerably  favourable 
to  the  general  purpofes  of  hufbandry  ;  and,  in  the  arable 
diftricls,  the  labour  of  the  feafon  is  almoft  as  far  advan- 
ced as  in  ordinary  years.  The  weather  in  January  was 
variable,  which  prevented  the  ploughing  from  going  ftea- 
dily  forward.  February  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  dry 
month,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  wheat  and  oats 
■were  fown  upon  light  foils.  A  fevere  froft  about  the  be- 
ginning of  March  prevented  the  further  progrefs  till  the 
middle  of  the  month,  when  fine  weather  fet  in,  which 
has  been  improved  to  the  utmoi^  by  the  generality  of  huf- 
bandmen. 

It  would  have  given  us  pleafure  to  prefent  a  llatement 
equally  favourable  of  the  rural  economy  of  the  higher 
diflricts,  which  comprehend  more  than  one  half  of  North 
Britain  :  this  is  unfortunately  not  in  our  pov/er.  From 
refpe6lable  fources  of  information,  we  learn,  that  plough- 
kig-  in  tlaefc  fituations  Is  very  far  behind  -,  and  that  the 
different  ftorms  which  have  prevailed  fince  laft  harveit 
was  finiihed,  have  not  only  prevented  field  work  from 
being  executed,  but  alfo  much  injured  the  flock  of  cattle 
and  Iheep.  Fodder,  which  was  originally  fcanty,  and  in- 
ferior in  quality,  is  in  many  places  nearly  exhauited,  while 
the  grain  on  hand  is  generally  unproductive  and  uniound, 
yielding  a  fmall  portion  of  nutritive  food  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  hardly  fit  to  be  ufed  for  feed.  Several  coun- 
ties are  in  this  refpe£l  more  deplorably  fituated  than  in 
the  year  1782,  when  fupplies  of  meal  and  feed  corn  were 
benevolently  provided  by  the  landed  proprietors  and  the 
public. 

Thofe  who  refledled  upon  the  difaftrous  circumftances 
which  almolt  uniformly  accompanied  the  crop  1799, 
i'ron^  its  being  put  into  the  ground  till  it  was  gathered 
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into  the  ftack-yard,  early  predicted,  that  a  very  great  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  grain  would  necefiarily  follow,  wJiich, 
unhappily  for  the  country,  has  taken  place  in  the  articles 
of  barley,  oats,  and  peag,  to  a  degree  above  what  was  ever 
experienced.  Meal  has  of  late  bore  a  price  exceeding  any 
thing  known  in  Scotland  ;  and,  unlefs  fome  fubftitute  or 
©thgr  is  procured,  there  is  ferious  caufe  to  apprehend, 
that  the  increafed  demand  from  the  unproductive  dillricts, 
wdll  occafion  a  general  fcarcity  of  that  article  during  the 
Summer  months.  Were  it  not  for  the  free  tranfit  of  corn 
^over  all  Scotland,  feveral  places  would  be  totally  junpro- 
vided  ;  and  we  obferve  with  pleafure,  a  late  decifion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Juflice  upon  this  point,  whicli,  un-» 
der  exilling  circumftances,  mull  be  productive  of  benefi- 
cial confequenccs  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  Legifiature  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  dif- 
trefles  of  the  country,  bgt  have  ufed  a  variety  of*  expe- 
dients, with  a  view  to  leflen  the  evils  of  fcarcity,  and 
prevent  it  from  being  felt  in  a  more  alarming  degree.  It 
admits,  however,  of  fome  doubt,  whether  the  iflue  of 
thefe  meafures  will  accomplifh  the  propofed  end ;  for  a 
deficient  crop  can  never  fupply  the  ordinary  demand : 
And  as  other  parts  of  Europe  have  been  alfo  vifited  with 
adverfe  weather,  it  is  evident  that  the  ftri6left  economy 
wiil  be  neceiiary,  to  make  the  flock  in  hand,  even  when 
aided  by  the  expelled  foreign  fupplies,  anfwer  the  un- 
avoidable confumption. 

In  North  Britain,  a  fcarcity  of  oat-meal,  which  is  the 
chief  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  is  ferioufly  to 
be  apprehended  ;  and  this,  in  all  appearance,  can  alone  be 
remedied  by  limiting  the  quantity  given  to  pleafure  horfes, 
or  thofe  not  employed  in  uieful  purpofes.  The  working 
flock,  in  fa6t,  from  the  inferiority  of  the  grain,  require  a 
greater  abundance  than  ufual,  and  any  curtailment  would 
be  fucceeded  by  double  lofs  afterw^ards  ;  but  thofe  of  a 
different  defcription  may  be  fafely  reilri£led  from  the  ufe 
oi  oats,  without  any  real  injury  to  the  owners,  but  with 
much  advantage  to  the  public.  . 

Under  all  the  calamities  of  this  memorable  year,    It 
-mull  and  ought  to  be  recorded,    to  the  honour  of  the 
lower  ranks,  that  they  have  been  generally  difpofed  to 
fubmit  to  them  with  patience  and  fortitude.     In  country 
pari'lhes,  meal  has  been  fold  at  prices  very  much  reduc- 
ed ; 
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ed ;  but,  in  great  towns,  the  cafe  of  working  people  has 
not  been  attended  to  with  fo  much  commifcration.  Per- 
haps, with  equal  good  intentions,  it  is  iinpoffible,  confi- 
dering  the  number  of  thofe  who  ftand  in  need  of  affift- 
ance,  and  the  different  modes  required  to  be  taken  for 
raifing  the  necefiary  funds,  to  give  relief  to  the  fame  ex- 
tent. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  families  of  the 
working  people  cannot  be  fupportcd,  unlefs  wages  are  ei- 
ther railed  much  higher  than  has  ufually  been  paid  for 
labour  in  this  country,  or  that  meal  is  provided  for  them 
greatly  below  the  market  rates.  This  fubjecl  is  Import- 
ant -,  but  we  forbear  faying  more,  trulting  that  every  thing 
nvill  be  done  by  thofe  provided  with  the  means,  for  alle- 
viating the  didrefles  of  the  lower  ranks,  upon  whofe  wel- 
fare fo  much  of  the  profperity  of  the  country  materially 
depends,. 


[The  following  Articles,  among  a  number  of  others  fcnt  us, 
were  omitted  in  lall  Number  for  want  of  room.J 

From  the  NeivfpaperSy  ivith  Remarks  by  a  Correfpondetit, 

The  comparative  advantages  of  the  labour  of  horfes  and 
oxen,  have  been  for  feme  time  under  the  confideration  of  the 
public.  His  Majesty  has  unqueftionably  tried  the  latter  up- 
on a  larger  fcale  than  any  other  perfon,  as  he  does  not  work 
lefs  than  1 80  oxen  upon  his  different  farms,  parks,  and  gar- 
dens, and  has  found  them  to  anfwer  fo  well,  that  there  is  not 
a  horfe  now  kept  for  tillage.  Upon  the  two  farms,  and  the 
Great  Park  at  Windfor,  200  oxen  are  kept,  including  thofe 
coming  on  and  going  off.  Forty  are  bought  in  every  year, 
rifing  three  years  old,  and  are  kept  as  fucceflion  oxen  in  the 
park  ;  120  are  under  work,  and  40  every  year  are  fatted  off, 
rifing  feven  years.  The  working  oxen  are  moftly  divided  into 
teams  of  fix,  and  one  of  the  number  is  everj^  day  refted  ;  fo 
that  no  ox  works  more  than  five  days  out  of  feven.  This  day 
of  eafe  in  every  week,  befides  Sundays,  is  of  great  advantage 
to  the  animal,  as  he  is  found,  to  do  better  with  ordinary  keep, 
and  moderate  labour,  than  he  would   do  with  high  keep  and 

harder  work. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  oxen  are  never  allowed  any  corn  ;  as  it  would  prevent 
their  fattening  fo  k,indly  afterwards. — Their  food,  in  Summer, 
is  only  a  few  vetches,  by  way  of  a  bait,  and  the  run  of  coarfe 
meadow,  or  what  are  called  lea-fowes,  being  rough  paftures. 
In  Winter,  they  have  nothing  but  cut  food,  confifting  of  two- 
thirds  hay,  and  one-third  wheat  ftraw  ;  and  the  Quantity  they 
eat  in  twenty-four  hours  is  about  24  lb.  of  hay,  and  12  lb.  of 
ftraw  ;  and,  on  the  days  of  reft,  they  range  as  they  like  in  the 
ftraw  yards  ;  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  they  are  not.  confined  to 
h(3t  ftables,  but  have  open  fheds,  under  which  they  eat  their 
cut  provender,  and  are  generally  left  to  their  choice,  to  go  in 
or  out. 

Under  this  management,  as  four  oxen  generally  plough  an 
acre  a  day,  and  do  other  work  in  proportion,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  their  advantage  is  very  great  orer  horfes,  and  the 
refult  to  the  public  highly  beneficial. 

The  forty  oxen  that  go  off,  are  Summered  in  the  beft  pafture, 
and  finiihed  with  turnips  the  enfuing  Winter. 

A  correfpondent  remarks — *  The  above  is  fo  contrary  to 
the  experiments  made  refpefting  the  vsrorking  of  oxen,  that  1 
am  inclined  to  call  in  queftion  the  accuracy  of  the  ftatement. 
In  the  firjl  place,  A  yoke  of  oxen  will  not  plough  an  acre  of 
gjound  pei-  day,  unlefs  a  broad  furrow  is  taken,  zdly^  They 
are  incapable  of  undergoing  five  days  conftant  labour  per  week  ; 
it  being  found  neceffary,  in  ordinary  cafes,  to  keep  two  fets, 
the  one  to  reheve  the  other,  "^dly.  They  cannot  be  properly 
fopported  (as  we  of  courfe  muft  fuppofe  his  Majefty's  oxen  to 
be)  upon  36  lb.  of  hay  and  ftraw  per  day.  The  comparative 
value  of  oxen  and  horfes  in  hufbandry  having  been  a  fertile 
fource  for  difputes  betwixt  praftical  and  theoretical  men,  it 
would  give  me  great  fatlsfadlion  to  fee  the  queftion  fairly  ar- 
gued in  your  Magazine.  ' 

London,  Dec.  I'jth. The  Magiftrates  of  Worcefter  have 

given  notice,  by  public  advertifement,  that  all  perfons  guilty  of 
foreftalling,  regrating,  or  ingrofling  provifions,  are  punifhable 
'by  iudiilment  ;  and  of  their  determination  to  proceed  againlt 
all  fuch  offenders  with  the  utmoft  feveritv. 

Upon  the  above  paragraph,  a  correfpondent  obfcrves,  '  That 
thefe  obfolete  terms,  foreftalling,  regrating,  and  ingrofling,  con- 
tinually get  into  the  mouths  of  our  municipal  officers,  whenever 
provifions  rife  in  price,  whether  they  are  in  the  leaft  degree 
applicable  or  not.  He  would  aflc  the  fapient  authors  of  the 
advertifement,  who,  it  is  prefumeJ,  are  manufaAurers,  whether 
a  piece  of  broad  cloth,  fold  and  refold  at  every  ftage  betwixt 
Worcefter  and  London,  would  fell,  at  the  latter  place,  a  fing!e 

halfpeanv 
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halfpenny  per  yard  higher,  than  if  it  had  been  directly  received 
by  the  waggon  ?  Jiift  the  fame  crinfequence  will  take  place  in 
the  fale  of  beafts  or  grain.  When  carried  to  Smithficld  or 
Marklane,  they  will  draw  their  comparative  value,  whetlier  5I. 
or  5s.  of  profit  had  been  previoufly  gained  upon  them.  Many, 
otherwife  fenfiblc  perfons,  entertain  very  abfurd  ideas  upon 
this  fubjeft  ;  which  can  only  be  removed  by  praftice  and  ex- 
perience. ' 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  elefted  Prcfident  of  the  Bath  and 
Wcft-of-England  Agricultural  Society.  Lord  Sommcrville  and 
Mr  Hobhoufe  are  eleAed  Vice-Prefidents. 

Sir  John  Call,  Baronet,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  above 
Society  ;  in  which,  after  dwelling  at  confiderable  length  on  the 
fubjefts  of  Population  and  Agriculture,  he  fays,  *  But,  taking 
the  dat^  and  fafts  as  they  are,  and  as  they  ftand  incontrovert- 
ibly,  it  is  clearly  deducible,  that  Great  Britain  muft  either 
continlie  to  import  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  firft  article  of 
fubfiftence,  and  thereby  give  an  additional  bounty  on  foreign 
cultivation  ;  or  that  i(jO,ooo  additional  acres  of  land  muft 
forthwith' be  brought  into  tillage,  and  30,000  added  yearly  to 
that  number,  to  provide  for  an  annual  increafe  of  10,000  fouls 
in  the  population. 

*  Without  fuch  a  refource,  ftarvation  or  emigration  muft  eil- 
fue  ;  for  I  will  not  fuppofe  that  any  legal  or  political  flop  will 
be  put  to  the  increafe  of  mankind.  It  then  becomes  a  queftion 
ferioufly  to  be  decided.  Whether  Great  Britain,  as  a  commer- 
cial ifland,  depending  greatly  on  the  cheapnefs  and  excellence 
of  her  manufaftures,  for  the  fupport  and  extenfion  of  ber  com- 
merce, and,  of  courfe,  the  maintenance  of  her  power,  fhould 
depend,  in  a  great  degree,  on  foreign  nations  for  her  daily 
bread  ?  If  that  important  point  is  unanimoufly  difcufTed  in 
the  negative,  the  argument  for  bringing  every  inch  of  wafte 
or  nnproduftive  land  into  an  immediate  ftate  of  inclofure  and 
improvement,  is  fupported  by  an  imperious  neceflity  ;  and  it 
will  become  a  duty,  in  the  higheft  degree  incumbent  on  the 
Legiflature,  to  meet  and  provide  for  this  growing  demand.  ' 

The  good  fenfe  and  liberal  views  difcovered  in  the  above  let- 
ter, entitles  Sir  John  Call  to  the  warmeft  tribute  of  thanks 
from  his  countrymen.  The  fubjeft  is  truly  an  important  one  ; 
and,  to  the  Ihame  of  Britifli  legiflation,  has  been  by  far  too 
!oHg  neglefted.  Many  millions  of  acres  in  England  are  capa- 
ble of  being  converted  into  rich  coro  fields ;  which,  at  prefent, 
are  almoft,  in  a  legal  manner,  locked  up  as  nafte. 

Edinhur^hj 
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Ediiihurgh,  Dec.  20. Lad  week  the  Magiftrates  of  A- 

berdeen  fined  a  perfun  for  coupinj  meal,  or  buying  it  from 
country  people  when  coming  to  market,  and  felling  it  at  an 
advanced  price. 

The  above  is  another  inftance  of  municipal  wifdom.  Could 
this  poor  couper  fell  the  meal  one  farthing  per  peck  higher 
than  what  the  country  people  would  have  done,  to  whom  it 
originally  belonged  I  Whenever  the  pnrchafe  was  made,  the 
one  ftood  in  the  (h  )es  of  the  other,  and  confequently  was  en- 
titled to  all  the  after  profits,  juft  in  the  fame  way  as  if  he  had 
bought  a  parcel  of  Jlocklngs. 


Extracts  from  Frifate  Correspondence. 


SCOTLAND. 

Edinhirgh,  March  10.  1800. By  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  Virginia,  dated  the  i8th  January  laft,  we  learn  that 
tobacco  ha:  been  falling  in  price  for  a  confiderable  time,  and 
can  now  be  bought  at  17s.  or  i8s,  per  cwt.  Good  wheat  fells 
at  6s.  pd.  Sterling  per  bufhel  ;  and  flour  8^  to  10  dollars  per 
barrel  of  if  cwt. 

Extra B  of  a  Letter  from  /Aberdeen/hire,  March  11. The 

flate  of  the-  crop  this  year  is  very  bad  indeed  ;  and  1  have  no 
occafion  to  fuppofe  that  there  will  be  one  half  of  the  oat-mcal 
produced  this  year  which  we  had  in  1798.  1  fliould  rather 
fuppofe,  from  fome  inquiries  which  I  have  made  at  different 
Killls,  that  the  quantity  will  not  exceed  two  fifths  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  ;  for  there  is  not  above  four  fifths  of  the  oats  which 
were  raifcd  in  1790  ;  and  the  average  of  meal  from  the  boll, 
is  rather  above  than  below  8  pecks,  or  4  ftones  Dutch  weight. 

The  ftate  of  the  forage  in  the  higher  parts  of  this  county, 
is  ftili  worfe  than  that  of  the  crop.  I  have  heard  of  corn  and 
flraw  being  fold  as  high  as  4I.  Sterling  per  boll,  and  of  young 
cattle  being  fold  for  a  mere  trifle.  We  have  bad  another  ftorfn 
lately.  If  the  weather  does  not  fet  in  mild  in  a  very  fliort 
time,   many  of  the  cattle  aiuft  perifti  for  wa:it  of  food. 

yoL.  I,   NO.  H.  y  I 
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I  confider  that  the  comfortable,  if  not  the  neceflary  fupply 
of  the  people  of  Scotland,  for  this  year,  depends  upon  two 
things :  ijl,  The  ftoppage  of  the  Englifh  diftilleries :  zdly. 
The  mixture  of  barley  meal  with  oat  meal  or  flour. 

Tt  is  much  to  be  apprehended,  that  bad  feed  will  be  ufed  by 
many  farmers,  partly  from  ignorance,  and  partly  from  necef- 
fity.  The  danger  is,  1  fufpeft,  not  fufBciently  underftood.  In 
1782,  a  fcvere  froll  on  the  3d  Auguft  was  very  hurtful  to  the 
earlieft  and  beft  oats,  which  were  then  in  flower,  or  in  the 
milky  ftate ;  it  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  feed, 
though  it  did  not  flop  their  vegetation.  The  later  oats,  which 
were  of  much  lefs  value  for  meal,  were  incomparably  better 
for  feed,  becaufe  they  were  not  in  flower  when  the  fevere  froft 
happened  in  Auguft.  But  this  year  we  had  fevere  frofts  at 
different  periods  of  the  harveft,  and  efpecially  in  September, 
when  the  late  oats  were  in  the  flower,  or  in  the  milky  ftate  ; 
and  1  apprehend,  that  nothing  but  aftual  trials  can  juftify  the 
farmer  for  fovving  one  parcel  of  oats  in  preference  to  another. 
The  experience  of  1782,  may  tend  to  miflead  thofe  who  do 
not  confider  the  difference  of  circumftances  ;  and  the  apparent 
frefhnefs  of  grain  is  no  criterion  for  its  being  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  feed. 

Oats  no  doubt  are  a  hardy  kind  of  grain,  as  nature  has  fur- 
niflied  it  with  a  great  coat  to  defend  it  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather ;  but  it  is  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  and  before 
this  great  coat  can  be  buttoned  clofely,  if  1  may  ufe  the  ex- 
preffion,  that  its  powers  of  vegetation  are  moft  eafily  and  moft 
deeply  wounded. 

ExtraEl  of  another  Letter  from  Aberdeen/hire^  March   18. 

■- Our  county  is  really  in  a  deplorable  ftate  ;  for  the  fields 

are  this  day  covered  with  a  deep  fnow^,  and  the  ftraw  for  our 
cattle  is  almoft  confumed.  Bear,  with  fodder,  has  given  4I. 
per  boll,  and  oats,  not  fit  for  feed,  2I.  ics.  per  ditto,  Aber- 
deenfliire  mcafure.  Hay  fells  at  2s.  per  ftone  of  20  lib.  Am- 
fterdam  ;  but,  what  is  worft  of  all,  it  is  dlfHcult  now  to  get  it 
in  this  corner  at  any  price.  I  rent  a  farm  at  50I.  ;  and  this 
day  there  is  not  more  ploughed  than  10  bolls  of  oats  will  fow. 
Many  of  my  neighbours  have  lefs  in  proportion,  and  few  of 
them  more.  The  poor  have  been  fuppHed  with  meal  on  lower 
terms  than  with  you,  and  yet  they  are  run  of  money,  and  cre- 
dit is  ill  to  be  had.  Beft  oat  meal  is.  ic^d.,  and  bear  meal 
is.  4d.  per  peck  of  9  lib.     We  arc  getting  feed  oats  from  the 

Gariocby 
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Garloch,  at  il.  123.  per  boll,  and  from  the  country  about  Kin- 
cardine O'Ntil  and  Banchory,  at  40s. 

1  have  had  occafion  to  notice  both  the  theory  and  praftice 
of  raifing  early  potatoes ;  but  have  found  the  following  method 
moft  efficacious  for  obtaining  an  early  crop  : — Take  the  pota- 
toes whole,  and  cover  them  up  in  horfe  litter  of  a  moderate 
warmth  ;  let  them  remain  there  until  they  put  forth  fhoots  of 
4  or  5  inches  in  length,  which  they  will  do  in  two  or  three 
weeks ;  then  take  them  carefully  from  the  litter,  and  put  them, 
perpendicular  and  equal  with  the  furface,  into  a  light  dry  foil, 
with  more  horfe  dung.  If  the  feafon  is  tolerable,  they  will 
vegetate  amazingly  faft.  In  this  cold  country,  the  laft  week 
of  April,  or  firlt  of  May,  is  early  enough  to  venture  them 
out.  By  thefe  means,  potatoes  may  be  had  four  weeks  earlier 
than  the  fame  variety  can  be  raifed  in  any  degree  of  perfeftion, 
were  they  planted  in  the  ufual  way.  The  above  was  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  a  reverend  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  has  praftifed  it  a  dozen  of  years,  and  who  has  ripe  po- 
tatoes commonly  at  his  table  by  the  4th  of  July.  Northward 
of  the  Grampians,  we  are  at  leafl,  a  month  later  than  you  are  in 
the  Lothiaus. 


Bertuickjlnre  ^arferly  Report. 

Turnips,  which  from  the  beginning  could  fcarcely  be  rec- 
koned half  a  crop,  fuffered  a  good  deal  by  the  froft.  They 
were  moflly  confumed  by  the  laft  week  of  March,  though  eve- 
ry means  was  ufed  to  fave  them  as  much  as  poffible. 

Young  clovers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  injured  during  the 
Winter ;  but  vegetation  is  very  backward  ;  and  thofe  few  fields 
which  were  fown  in  Autumn,  have  not  a  promifing  appearance. 

A'confiderable  quantity  of  rvhat  has  been  fown  upon  dry 
foils  during  this  quarter,  after  turnips,  &c.  ;  but,  upon  the 
cold  lands,  the  greateft  part  of  the  fallows  muft  now  be  fown 
with  other  grain.  Sowing  of  peiis,  kcans,  and  oatS)  did  not 
commence  generally  till  the  middle  of  March  ;  fince  which, 
thefe  operations  have  been  carried  on  with  the  greateft  adti- 
vity,  the  land  harrowing  better  than  could  have  been  expefled 
from  the  bad  weather  immediately  preceding  ;  a  good  deal  of 
hot  feed  peas  are  fown  in  different  places. 

There  are  few  cattle  now  remaining  in  this  county ;  Indeed 
the  number  put  up  to  feed  was  (in  confequence  of  the  failure 
of  turnips)  comparatively  fmalL  Of  the  (heep  that  were  fed, 
a  ccnfiderable  proportion  has  been  already  difpofed  of.     Lean 

Y  z  ftock 
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ftock  IS  likely  to  fell  well  in  the  courfc  of  the  Spring,  and  al- 
ready bring  good  prices. 

In  confequcnce  of  the  long  continued  rains  in  Autumn,  the 
rotvhas  been  more  than  ufually  prevalent  amongft  the  fheep  in 
particular  fituations.  The  lambing  feafon  has  been  hitherto 
favourable  in  the  low  part  of  this  county,  and  the  grafs  is  juft 
beginning  to  Hioot. 

The  Winter  has  been  feverely  felt  in  the  Lammermuir  dif- 
trift  of  this  county.  Great  numbers  of  young  fheep  have 
died  ;  and  from  the  latenefs  of  the  harveft,  and  long  continu- 
ance of  froft  and  fnow,  very  little  had  been  got  ploughed  be- 
fore the  middle  of  March,  which  will  make  the  fmall  quantity 
of  corn  fown  there  very  late. 

The  corn  markets  kept  advancing  till  the  beginning  of 
March,  fince  which  all  the  grains  have  declined  a  little,  except 
barley,  which  ftill  keeps  its  price. 

Prices  at  Berwick,  March  22d,  per  boll  of  6  VVinchefter 
bufhels,  were, 

s. 
Portlands    50 
Fine  45 


s.         s. 
Wheat       60  to  70 
Peas  56  to  60 


s.         s. 
Oats  35  to  45 

Barley      40  to  42 
Seed  potatoes  40s.  per  Berwick  boll  of  40  ftones. 
The  butcher  markets  have  experienced  a  gradual  rife  from 
the  beginning  of  this  quarter,  and  ftill  keep  advancing. 

Prices  at  Berwick,  March  2  2d,  per  lib.  of  16  oz.  Engliib, 

^  d.       d.  d» 

Beef  5  to  7  Veal              8 

Mutton  5  to  61  Pork            7 
March  26, 

Fifejlnre  ^mrterly  Report. 

During  the  month  of  January,  neither  ploughing,  nor  in- 
deed almoft  any  other  kind  of  work,  could  be  carried  on 
without  doors  in  the  county,  as  the  fields  were  covered  with 
fnow.  Even  in  the  month  of  February,  the  labours  of  the 
field  made  but  little  progrefg,  the  ground  being  either  bound 
up  with  froft,  or  too  wet  for  ploughing.  Some  ley  land,  in 
favourable  fituations,  was  broken  up  ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  beginning  of  March,  feveral  fields  defign- 
ed  for  wheat,  but  which  had  loft  the  feafon  in  Autumn, 
through  the  badnefs  of  the  weather,  have  been  fown.  The 
prefent  month  has  been  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  farm- 
ers. 
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«rs.  Much  land  has  been  tilled,  and  the  fowing  of  oats  is 
far  advanced.  The  land  being'  in  line  order  for  tillage,  and 
the  feed  having  got  a  dry  bed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  crop 
will  be  good.  Tlie  fowing  of  beans  and  peas  is  not  fo  exten- 
five  as  ufual,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  feed.  The  farnner 
cannot  feed  an  acre  of  beans  under  3I.  los.,  when  fown  broad» 
caft,  which  is  frequently  pradtifed  in  this  county. 

Current  Prices  of  Grain  during  the  lall  three  months. 

1800.  S.  8. 

January,      ,    Wheat,  from       -        23  to  35  per  boll. 
Barley        -  -  20  to  30 

Oats  -  -  16  to  2  J 

Oat  meal  -  32  to  34 

Peas  and  beans,  none  expofcd  to  fale. 

February.       Wheat,  from         -  25  to  43 

Barley          -          -  2 z  to  30 

Oats         -          -  21  to  28 

Oat  meal          -  34  to  38 

Peas  and  beans      -  25  to  3  2 

March.  Wheat,  from       -  30  to  48 

Barley  -  -  25  to  35 

Oats  -  -  25  to  40 

Oat  meal  -  38  to  48 

Peas  and  beans       -  27  to  32 

During  the  laft  three  months,  the  price  of  potatoes  has 
been  gradually  adv'ancing,  and  rifen  from  12s.  to  2cs.  per  boli 
of  24  Dutch  flone.  The  price  of  hay,  of  clover,  and  rve- 
grafs,  from  is.  6d.,to  2s.  ;  and  meadow  hay  is.  per  fionc. 
Thatch  of  wheat  ftraw  Ss.  the  threave  of  24  (heaves  a  vard 
round. 

The  great  difference  in  the  prices  of  the  fame  kind  of  grain, 
is  owing  partly  to  the  great  difference  of  quality,  and  partly 
to  the  progreffive  rife. 

Northern  ^larterly  Report. 

The  crop  in  the  northern  counties  of  Moray,  Nairn,  In- 
vernefs,  Rofs,  Sutherland,  and  Caithnefs,  has  turned  out 
fully  as  produdtive  as  was  expedled,  and  will  do  more  than 
fupply  the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Within  the  I2II 
two  months,  there  has  been  cleared  out  at  the  different  ports 
within   the  precinds   of  Invernefs  Cuftomhoufe,  2,260  quar- 

y    3  f/^rq 
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ters  of  oats,  1700  quarters  of  bailey,  2020  quarters  of  wheat, 
6  quarters  of  peas,  and  62  bolls  of  oat  meal.  Ar.d  from  the 
county  of  Caithnefs,  a  confiderabla  quantity  has  been  fliipped 
during  the  fame  period.  Perhaps  there  may  remain  10,000 
quaiters  of  the  different  grains  for  exportation  ;  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  the  crop  of  no  county  in  the  kingdom  will  come 
nearer  the  ufual  average  than  that  of  Caithnefs,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  northern  fituation. 


The  prices 

of  ^rain  are, 

8.            6. 

for 

8.      ^  s. 

Wheat 

40  to  4J 

Peas 

30  to  34 

Barley 

30  to  36 

Oat  meal 

24  to  32 

Oats 

25  to  42 

Potatoes 

20  to  24 

The  latter  is  much  demanded  for  feed.  Butcher  markets  con- 
tinue well  fupplied.  Beef  fd.  to  6d.  per  lib.  ;  mutton  much 
about  the  fame  ;  and,  from  the  number  of  fat  cattle  ftill  on 
hand,  thefe  articles  are  not  expected  higher.  Hay  has  no^ 
exceeded  is.  per  Scots  (lone  this  feafon. 

Notwlthftanding  the  feverity  of  the  Winter  and  Spring, 
little  lofs  has  been  fuftained  amongft  the  fheep  flocks ;  and 
refpefting  the  prices  of  them  and  cattle,  nothing  certain  can 
be  yet  given.  The  great  fcarcity  of  provender  has  put  the 
latter  in  bad  condition  ;  and  where  they  are  ufed  in  farm  la- 
bour, this  may  occafion  the  fowing  of  the  crop  to  be  much 
retarded. 

The  conftant  froft  and  the  frequent  falls  of  fnow,  which  pre- 
vailed from  the  17th  December  to  the  I2th  March,  allowed 
little  ploughing  to  be  executed  till  lately  ;  but  the  Spring  has 
now  fet  in  very  favourably,  and  the  ground  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition for  ploughing  and  harrowing.  The  oat  and  peas  feed 
has  become  general ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  labour  cannot  be 
confidered  as  farther  behind,  than  it  is  upon  an  average  of 
years.  In  the  Highland  diflrift?,  they  fddom  begin  to  plough 
before  the  ift  of  March  ;  and  confequently,  in  that  refpeft, 
they  are  not  in  a  worfe  cafe  than  ufual. March  27. 

EaJ}-Loth:an  ^/arterly  Report. 

Notwlthftanding  the  adverfe  weather  that  prevailed  dur- 
ing  the  firft  month  of  the  current  quarter,  and  the  back- 
ward ftate  of  aration  at  its  commencement,  the  labours  of 
the  field  are  now  much  farther  advanced  than  what  was. 
then  expedled.  In  the  lower  diftrift  of  the  county,  where 
corn  crops  is  the  chief  objefl,  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
y/heat,  though  not  to  the  ufual  extent,  has  J)een  fown  ;  the 

oat 
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oat  and  bean  feed  is  nearly  finifhed.  Some  barley  upon  the 
dry  foils,  after  turnips,  is  fov.^n ;  and  a  few  fields  of  potatoes 
are  alfo  planted.  Some  of  the  coaft-fide  farmers  have  already 
concluded  their  feed  work  for  this  feafon  ;  and  almoft  in 
every  fituation  the  land  has  harrowed  well,  being  completely 
mellowed  by  the  repeated  black  frofts,  which  have  brought 
the  ftrongeft  foils  into  a  reducible  Itate,  as  fall  as  they  were 
ploughed  up. 

The  markets  for  grain,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  have 
continued  rapidly  to  advance,  though,  perhaps,  the  demand 
from  the  higher  diftrifts  for  feed  corn  has  occaiioned  a  tem» 
porary  rife.  Wheat,  which  is  now  dry,  and  in  a  condition  for 
keeping,  fells  from  36s.  to  51s.;  barley,  35s.  to  46s. ;  oats,  34s. 
to  46s.  ;  beans,  30s.  to  50s.  ;  peas,  45s.  to  52s. ;  and  tares  at 
the  enormous  prices  of  603.  and  80s.  per  boll ;  all  Linlithgow 
meafure.  Oat-meal,  3s.  per  peck  in  retail ;  and  common 
potatoes  for  feed,  30s.  per  boll,  of  24  ftone  Dutch  weight. 
Some  of  the  early  varieties  have  fold  as  high  as  4s.  per  peck. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  fcarce  j  and,  in  fome  places,  can 
only  with  difficulty  be  procured. 

The  Turnip  crop,  which  was  much  injured  by  the  late  frofts, 
is  now  nearly  confumed ;  owing  to  which,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  carry  on  the  fmall  portion  of  fat  flock  on  hand.  Barley,  in 
fome  inftances,  has  been  boiled  and  given  to  cattle;  which  is 
found  to  anfwer  well,  though  the  expence  is  very  great.  The 
early  ewes  are  lambing  faft  ;  and  every  exertion  has  been  made 
to  bring  flock  of  every  defcription  into  condition  for  an  early 
market. 

Grafs  land  has  this  year  met  with  a  moft  extraordinary  rife, 
which  does  not  afford  room  to  fuppofe  that  butcher  markets 
will  foon  be  reduced  to  their  ufual  rates.  Perhaps,  the  prices 
of  grain  have  occafioned  a  number  of  fields,  commonly  kept  iff 
pallurage,  to  be  broke  up  by  the  plough  ;  but  whatever  has 
"been  the  caufe,  the  rife  has  been  general,  and,  in  fome  inftances, 
gone  the  length  of  50  per  cent,  above  laft  year's  rates. 

The  higher  dillridl  of  the  county  is  in  a  mofl  diltrefied  flate, 
as  very  little  ploughing  is  yet  performed,  and  hardly  any  of 
the  lafl  crop  can  with  fafety  be  ufed  for  feed.  Fodder  is  very 
fcarce  ;  and  a  confiderable  mortality  has  taken  place  among  the 
hogs,  or  young  fheep.  Great  ewes  may  be  flated,  as  felling 
from  6d.  to  iSd.  higher  than  lafl  year.  At  Gilford  Spring 
Fair,  a  pretty  large  fhow  was  prefented,  which  in  general'were 
fold, 

Y  4  H<i^ 
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Hnv  experienced  a  dcclciifion  in  price  about  the  firft  of 
February,  and  now  fells  from  is.  to  is.  4d.  per  itonc,  or  from 
4I.  lOP.  to  61.  per  load.  The  quantity  on  hand  is  not  c;reat  ; 
but  if  tlic  weather  continues  favourable,  the  working  (lock  will 
probibly  be  early  put  to  grafs,  which  may  leffen  the  demand 
for  that  article. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  firft  quarter  of  1800  might  have  been 
confidcred  as  highly  favourable  to  the  farmer,  if  rural  economy 
had  not  remained  in  fuch  an  imperfctl  and  backward  ftatc  at 
its  commencement.  A  doubt  can  hardly  be  entertained,  but 
that  the  half  work  given  to  laft  year's  fallows,  and  the  conftant 
humidity  which  prevailed  till  the  middle  of  February,  mud 
have  great  influence  upon  the  enfuing  crop.  Still,  under  all 
thefe  difadvantagcs,  the  hufbandry  of  this  diftrift  deferves  to 
be  viewed  in  a  fuperior  light  to  what,  three  months  ago,  the 

moft    fanguine    perfon    could    have    reaionably   expefted. 

March  3  1 . 

ExtraB  cf  a  Ldlcr  from  Kelfn,-  March  25. — Grain  of  all 
kinds  has  been  rifing  every  week  ;  and,  in  particular,  oats  for 
feed  have  got  up  to  the  amazing  price  of  503.  per  Berwick 
boll  of  4  firlots.  There  is  a  great  want  of  feed-oat?,  owing 
to  the  general  failure  of  the  crop  upon  the  higher  grounds. 
Few  beans  or  peas  will  be  fown  this  feafon,  as  the  price  is  fo 
extravagant.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  wheat  was  fown  the 
latter  end  of  February,  and  beginning  of  this  month,  upon 
the  turnip  and  bare  fallows  ;  and,  in  general,  we  have  got  a 
wonderful  good  feafon.  Barley  feed  will  commence  in  a  few 
days  ;  the  prefent  price  is  about  50^.  per  Berwick  boll,  but 
expected  higher,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  a  vail  quantity  of  land 
of  the  inferior  quality  will  not  be  fown  this  feafon;  and  that 
the  farmers  upon  the  high'  grounds  will  b-*  put  qu'te  out  of 
their  ufual  rotations,  to  the  great  injury  of  jheir  Itock.  With 
refpedi  to  the  market  for  fat  beads — Feeders  have  been  hurry- 
ing on  their  ftock  for  thefe  three  weeks*  part,  owing  to  .  tue 
want  of  turnips  ;  confequeutly,  the  market  has  been  fo  much 
overftocked,  that  (heep  of  20  lib.  per  quarter  have  fallen  iC:^. 
Beef  has  maintained  it's  price  pretty  well,  being  worth  7s.  6d. 
and  8s.  per  ilone  of  14  lb.  avoirdupois,  finking  the  offal.  Thofe 
wh.o  can  carry  on  till  May-day,  (and  few  will  be  able),  may 
expedt  a  much  higher  price,  there  being  few  on  hand,  com.par- 
ed  with  the  ftock  of  former  years,  Tlie  young  and  breeding 
ftock  are  in  general  in  bad  condition  ;  a  gieat  quaiitity  of  the 
fo/mer  are  already  loft  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  crop  of  lambs 
is  fo  bad,  that  it  is  ahnoft  certain  that  lean  ftock   will  be  very 


high. 
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We  are  all  turned  jrreat  oeconomifts  in  the  articles  of  flour. 


t> 


» 


oat  meal,  and  mixed  bread.  After  fhealinoc  the  wheat,  no 
bran  is  taken  out  of  it  ;  and  potatoes  are  ufed  as  fubftitutes 
for  oat  nneal  and  bread.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  this  va- 
luable efculent  root,  of  the  eaily  kind,  is  already  planted.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  fecn  fo  little  draw  in  the  ftack-yards  at 
this  feafon  ;  and  I  need  n;5t  add,  that  there  will  be  little  corn 
to  the  bulk.  • 


Mid-  Loihian  ^iarterly  Report. 

During  the  whole  month  of  January,  from  the  prevalence 
of  fnow,  rain,  or  hard  froil,  very  little  field  work  was  done, 
even  in  the  low  parts  of  the  county  ;  while,  in  the  moorlands, 
there  was  nothing  done  at  all,  except  merely  leading  in,  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  could  be  got  thrafhed,  the  miferable  rem- 
nant of  the  preceding  crop.  In  February,  the  weather  foften- 
«d  gradually  to  a  more  genial  temperament  ;  and,  although  ge- 
nerally attended  with  froft  during  the  nights,  admitted  the 
different  operations  of  ploughing  and  fowing,  there  being  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  the  wheat  land  finllhed  in  this 
month,  that  was  unavoidably  poflponed  from  the  Autumn  fea- 
fon :  fome  oats  and  beans  were  fovvn,  and  even  potatoes  plant- 
ed, all  in  pretty  good  order.  The  Hate  of  the  weather  in 
March  was  not  fo  favourable.  From  the  4th  to  the  loth  in- 
clufive,  the  froft  prevented  ail  tillage  ;  and  being  immediately 
fucceeded  by  heavy  fnov/  or  rain,  the  labour  was  thrown  far 
behind,  as  well  as  the  lands  into  a  bad  ftate  for  tillage  ;  and 
although,  from  the  17th  to  the  end,  both  the  plough  and  the 
harrow  were  well  employed,  yet  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
the  oat  and. bean  feed  land  lemains  to  be  accompiiihed.  Seve- 
ral fields  of  Autumn  fown  wheat  (which  were  all  laid  down  in 
an  unfavourable  condition)  have  alio  failed  ;  a  circumftance  to 
be  rcgreted,  merely  as  occafioning  a  lofs  of  feed  and  labour,  as 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  crop  with  which  they  have 
been,  or  may  yet  be  relovvn,  whether  of  cats  or  barley,  will 
yield  full  as  large  a  return  of  food  for  the  community. 

The  prices  during  this  quarter  have  been  uncommonly  high. 
About  the  Candlemas  iime,  indeed,  there  was  a  confiderable 
depreflion  in  the  rate,  both  of  corn  and  fodder  (a  very  ufual 
occurrence  at  that  term),  which  tended  to  confirm  the  unjuil 
fufpicion,  that  the  former  high  price  had  proceeded  more  from 
a  fiditious  than  a  real  fcarcity.  Whether  this  impri.lhon  is 
yet  effaced  from  the  public  mind,  it  is  not  material  to  inquire  ; 

butjp 
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but,  from  the  market  prices  having  again  advanced,  we  can 
have  no  hefitation  in  renewing  our  recommendation  of  the  moft 
rigid  oeconomy  in  the  ufe  of  corn,  as  well  ae  the  utmoft  poflible 
exertion  to  get  a  foreign  fupply.  The  following  have  been  the 
flate  of  the  markets  : 

BiiJJods.        yanuary.     February.     March. 

S*  »•  O*  Sa  Da  9* 

Wheat  per  boll,  4,114  from  38  to  42  56  to  40  4©  to  45 

Beans  and  peas,  32  to  36  32  to  35  40  to  50 

JBarley  ditto,  5,962  32*035  321035  35*042 

Oats  ditto,  30  to  38  30  to  36  35  to  45 

Oat  meal  per  peck,  8  lib.  d.        d.      d.        d.      d.       d. 

Dutch,         .  -  30  to  32     29  to  3a     30  to  36 

Potatoes  per  peck,  about 

^  cwt.         •  -  ^5  H  16 

"  Beef  per  lb.  17^  oz.  avoir- 
dupois,        -         -  5  to    7       5  to    7       6  to    8 

Hay   per   ftone,  2  2lb.  a- 

volrdupois         -         -  21  to  26     16  to  1 8     21  to  24 

Oat  ftraw,  about  15  ftone,  s.         s. 

hay  weight  -  16  to  17 

Wheat  ftraw,  ditto,  for  lit- 
ter        -  -  9  to  10       6  to     8       9  to  10  6 

HadSngfon,  ylpr'il  4. — We  had  a  full  market  this  day  of  all 
forts  of  grain  :  The  fale  was  heavy,  particularly  for  beans  and 
peas,  of  which  grains  a  far  larger  quantity  was  prefented  than 
at  any  market  this  feafon.  Wheat  alfo  fold  dull,  and  prices" 
declined  nearly  2s.  per  boll.  As  the  demand  for  oats  is  great, 
that  grain  maintained  its  price,  and  good  barley  rather  met 
with  an  advance.  There  being  few  purchafes  made  at  the  fea- 
ports  for  fome  time  paft,  occafions  our  markets  to  be  generally 
well  fupplied,  though  the  demand  for  wheat  has  been  uniformly 
lefs  this  year  than  ufual.  Prices — Wheat  366.  to  45s.  6d.  ; 
barley  38s.  to  47s.  ;  oats  36s.  to  45s.  ;  beans  30s.  to  48s.  ; 
peas  35s.  to  51s.;  tares  70s.  to  75s.  j — all  per  Linlilhgovy 
Qieafure. 
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Doncc[fler,  March  zi. — All  kinds  of  grain  are  exceflively 
dear  ;  and  feveral  fmall  farmers  are  almoft  ruined  with  buying 
feed.  Many  flacks  of  Spring  corn,  that  were  thought  decent- 
ly got,  have  turned  out  rotten,  mouldy,  and  of  little  or  no  va- 
lue. We  have  fevere  weather  for  the  feafon  ;  and  the  lambs 
are  coming  faft  into  a  cold  and  hungry  world. 

Torky  March  15. — The  Grand  Jury  of  this  extenfive  coun- 
ty, impreffed  with  a  conviction,  that,  at  this  crifis.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  all  to  ftand  forward  in  the  caufe  of  their  country,  have 
come  to  a  number  of  refolutions  refpedling  the  alarming  fear- 
city  of  grain,  and  the  means  neceflarily  required  for  rendering 
the  produce  of  the  kingdom  equal  to  the  confumption  of  the 
inhabitants.  Among  feveral  others,  we  obferve  the  following 
refolution,  which  decidedly  exprefles  their  fentiraents  upon  a 
point  long  confidered  as  the  chief  obltrudlion  to  agricultural 
improvements : 

Refolved, — That  it  feems  a  very  well-founded  opinion  that 
was  given  by  the  perfons  appointed  to  examine  into,  and  re- 
port upon  the  General  State  of  Agriculture  in  this  country, 
when  they  almoft  unanimoufly  and  uniformly  declared,  that  the 
want  of  a  fair  and  permanent  compenfation  to  the  proprietor?, 
in  lieu  of  tithes  in  kind,  is  one  of  the  greateft  obftacles,  not 
©nly  to  enclofure,  but  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 

Thefc  refolutions  contain  matters  of  the  utmoll  Importance 
to  the  Intereft  of  Britain,  and  are  figned  by  Sir  George  Ar- 
mltage.  Sir  Thomas  Pilkington,  Sir  Charles  Turner,  Baronets, 
and  twenty  other  refpeftable  gentlemen.  Inftead  of  viewing 
the  fcarcity  as  temporary,  and  only  requiring  the  application  of 
palllath'es,  the  Grand  Jury  very  judiciouily  point  out  the  real 
caufes  of  the  evil,  and  fuggeft  remedies  which  v/ould  efFesStually 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  prefent  calamities. 

WakefieUy  March  10. — The  weather,  for  three  weeks  back, 
has  been  tolerably  open,  and  a  good  deal  of  land  has  been 
got  ploughed  up  for  barley  and  oats,  by  thofe  farmers  who 
had  their  horfes  in  proper  order  ;  hut  the  high  price  of 
corn,  and  fcarcity  of  hay,  has  prevented  feveral  fmall  farm- 
ers from  bringing  their  working  cattle  Into  condition,  as 
tbey  apprehended  they  could  not  maictala  them  through  t!,s 

\Yinter, 
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Winter,  by  which  means  they  will  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  pre- 
fent  frolt,  for  making  their  land  harrow  freely.  Very  little 
of  any  thing  is  yet  fown  ;  for  the  froft  is  fo  fevere  as  to  ftop 
ploughing,  and  it  is  juft  now  beginning  to  fnow.  Fat  cattle 
are  high  ;  and,  as  the  turnip  crop  is  nearly' confun:ied,  I  fear  a 
fufficient  quantity  will  not  be  kept  on  to  furnifb  a  regular  fup- 
ply  till  the  grafs  cattle  come  to  market.  Beef  -i\^.  and  8^d. 
per  lb.  ;  mutton  7d.  and  8d  ;  wheat  us.  to  15s.  per  biifhel  ; 
barley  js.  6d.  to  83.  ;  fine  ditto  for  feed  los.  ;  oats  5s.  6d.  to 
7s.  6d.  ;  new  beans  los.  to  133.;  old  ditto  for  feed  14s.  6d.  ; 
very  few  beans  of  crop  1799  are  fit  for  feed. 

Slofford^   March   18. Every   article  of  grain   has  been 

very  high  in  our  markets  :  1  have  lately  fold  wheat  from  15s. 
to  19s.  per  bufhel  ;  barley  at  los.  6d;  damaged  ditto  5s.  or 
6s.  ;  oats  at  8s.  ;  beans  13s.  or  148.  ;  peas  that  are  good  feed 
i8s.  or  20s.  ;  all. per  bufhel  of  9^  gallons,  which  is  our  cuf- 
tomary  uieafure.  Hay  fells  from  feven  to  eight  guineas  per 
ton.  Vetches  that  are  found  cannot  be  procured.  I  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  fow  thirteen  acres ;  and,  after  great  diffi- 
culty, could  only  procure  ten  bufhel?,  at  the  extravagant  price 
of  178.  per  bufhel,  and  thofe  very  bad  ;  for,  having  tried  them 
in  a  green-houfe,  1  found  that  net  above  one  fourth  of  them 
have  come  up.  I  then  fent  to  London,  but  the  price  of  them 
ia  that  market  was  from  21s,  to  24s.  per  bufhel;  even  thefe 
could  not  be  warranted  ;  fo  1  will  only  fow  a  fmall  quantity. 
My  lambs  are  dropping  faft  every  day  ;  as  yet  I  have  loft  on- 
ly one.  At  our  lad  fair,  lean  flock  fold  low,  as  the  major 
part  of  farmers  have  not  provender  to  fparc.  Fat  cattle  6d, 
and  7d.  per  lb.  Checfe  3I.  los.  per  cvvt.  ;  butter  ij^d.  per 
lb.  I  have  fed  feveral  beails  this  Winter  with  bi)Iled  barley, 
which  brings  them  on  fafl  ;  they  got  a  peck  each  per  day. 
Sjtraw  is  fcarce  and  dear.  Hope  next  harveft  will  be  better 
than  laft,  otherwife  this  country  will  be  in  a  dreadful  flate. 

Lincoln,   March    iS. The    circumflances    of  the    times 

have  occafioned  every  prudcpit  family  to  adopt  a  variety  of  ex- 
pedients to  IcfTen  the  confumption  of  wheat  and  potatoes  ; 
and  inferior  grains  are  generally  ufed  as  fubditutes  for  what 
has  hitherto  been  confidered  as  the  llafFof  life.  The  badnefs 
of  barley  has  induced  the  maltfteTs  to  decline  carrying  on  their 
bufinefs,  which  makes  a  greater  portion  of  grain  on  hand  than 
otherwife  would  have  happened ;  indeed,  as  the  quality  of 
wheat  is  fo  bad,  the  tranfition  from  the  one  grain  to' the  other 
is  thereby  rendered  lefs  difficult. 

The 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Britain  being  j^reatly  increaf- 
ed,  and  luxury  augmented,  it  appears  abfululely  necefiary  that 
the  Legiflature  fhould  take  vigorous  meafures  for  bringing 
the  waftes  and  commons  into  a  cultivated  and  produflive  ftate. 
If  the  growth  of  corn  is  not  increafed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
meet  the  increafed  confumption,  it  is  obvious  that  our  money 
muft  be  conftantly  fcnt  abroad  to  purchafe  the  necefiaries  of 
life  ;  and  as  different  counties  are  differently  circumftanced,  it 
would  be  advifeable  for  the  Legiflature  to  pafs  an  acl,  to  em- 
power each  county  to  enclofe  their  commons  and  waftes,  fo  as 
they  may  be  properly  cultivated,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  and 
number  of  cattle  thereby  increafed. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  is  about  5I.  ;  barley  50s.  ; 
beans  84s. ;  oats  35s.  per  quarter  of  eight  ftrikes  or  bufhels 
each.  Beef  and  mutton  about  6d.  per  lib.,  and  have  not  been 
fcarce.  But  turnips  being  nearly  done,  I  apprehend  Winter- 
fed  fheep  will  be  fcarce,  when  the  turnip-fed  mutton  is  linifh- 
ed.  Hay  is  not  plentiful,  and  fells  at  53.  per  cwt.  The 
rate  of  markets  for  lean  cattle  are  not  yet  well  known,  it  be- 
ing too  early  for  the  graziers  to  buy  in  ftock  for  their  paflures  ; 
but  prices  apparently  will  be  high. 


'Northumberland  ^(arterly  Rcfort. 

From  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  February,  a 
total  (top  was  put  to  agricultural  operations  by  the  froft,  and 
fnow  which  accompanied  it ;  the  third  week  of  February  was 
more  favourable,  and  a  great  deal  of  wheat  was  fown  upon 
the  naked  fallows  of  lalt  Summer,  as  well  as  upon  the  land 
cleared  of  turnip.  A  few  oats  and  beans  were  alfo  put  in 
upon  dry  lands.  The  froft  and  fnow  again  fet  in  on  the  24th 
February,  and  continued  till  the  2Cth  March,  which  has  occa- 
fioned  a  large  portion  of  naked  fallows  upon  wet  foils  to  rernain 
uufown,  which  of  couife  muft  now  be  cropped  with  barley 
or  oats  ;  very  few  peas  or  beans  are  yet  got  in  upon  the  clay 
foils. 

The  peas  and  beans  of  laft  crop  are  fo  much  injured,  that 
very  few  are  fit  for  feed,  which  has  rendered  it  neccffary  to 
import  confiderable  quantities  for  that  parpofe,  as  alfo  for 
mixing  with  barley  for  bread. 

Turnips  in  fonie  places  hav'e  fufl'ered  much  by  froft,  and  a 
general  fcarciiy  of  this  valuable  root  begins  to  prevail.  The 
expence  of  feeding  on  turnip  this  Winter  has  been  very  high, 
from  9s.  to  I2S.  per  week,  and  now  not  to  be  had  at  thtfe 
prices. 

Fat 
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Fat  ftock  has  advanced  within  the  laft  month,  and  will  pro- 
bahly  get  higher  foon,  as  a  fcarcity  is  expefted.  The  prices 
at  prefent  are,  beef  7s.  6d.  and  8s.  per  flone  of  14  lib.  j 
mutton  7d.  or  8d.  per  lib.  both  finking  the  ofFal. 

In  the  prices  of  grain,  there  probably  never  was  fo  great  a 
variety  as  this  year.  The  following,  I  believe,  are  nearly  the 
averages  of  the  loweft  and  highell  prices  for  the  laft  three 
months. 

Wheat  from  7s.  to  13s.  per  bufiiel. 

Barley  4s.  to  Ss.  ditto. 

Oats  4s.  to  7s.         ditto. 

Peas  8s.  to  lis.       ditto. 

Beans  <Ss.  to  12s.        ditto. 

Oats  for  feed  have  been  fold  as  high  as  7s.  and  8s.  per 
bufliel  ;  peas  lis.  ;  and  beans  13s.  4d.  per  bufliel,  Winchefter 
njeafure. March  24. 

TorkJI/ire  ^tarterly  Report. 

The  prefent  favourable  weather  has  enabled  the  farmer  to 
commence  the  operations  of  his  Spring  feed-time  with  promif- 
ing  aufpices,  except  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  vegetation 
of  ft  confiderable  proportion  of  the  grain.  A  greater  allow« 
ance  of  feed  will  be  fown  on  every  acre  than  ufual,  which  will 
in  no  fmall  degree  aggravate  the  evil  of  fcarcity,  fo  juftly  dread- 
ed. A  confiderable  part  of  the  bean  lands  is  fown  ;  the  oats 
are  In  great  forwardnefs  ;  and  fome  barley  is  put  in  upon  the 
dry  foils  after  turnips ;  but  the  preparation  for  this  grain  is 
not  generally  much  advanced,  though  the  turnips  are  nearly 
eaten  off  the  ground. 

The  wheats  now  affume  a  very  promifing  appearance  on 
dry  warm  foils.  On  the  wet  and  loofe  lands,  the  frequency  of 
bare  frofts  has  affeded  them  feverely  ;  on  fome  of  them  the 
blade  is  fcarcely  vifible. 

From  the  general  deficiency  of  turnips  towards  the  Spring, 
fome  apprehenfions  were  entertained  of  a  fcarcity  of  fodder  ; 
milder  weather  has  in  fome  degree  abated  them.  Hay  is  fold 
from  5I.  to  81.  per  ton. 

The  price  of  wheat  is  about  14s.,  though  it  is  rather  a 
falling  than  a  rifing  article  ;  barley  los.,  oats  6s.,  and  beans  at 
the  enormous  rate  of  14s.  per  bufliel  of  Winchefler,  for  the 
beft  of  each  fort.  The  oats  have  turned  out  better  than 
many  perfons  expeded  ;  but  the  quality  of  general  famples  is 
miferably  bad.  Confiderable  lofs  has  enfued  from  warchoufing 
fome. parcels  of  this  and  other  grain  :  and  corn  this  feafon  is 
in  too  damp  a  ftate  for  keeping  ob  fpeculation,  unlefs  it  was 

kiln- 
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kiln-dried.  Potatoes  arc  fcarce  and  dear,  43.  per  bufhel ;  niany 
are  wanted  for  feed,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  nnany  will  be  wafted, 
as  the  cultivators  of  this  root  are  unfortunately  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  ufing  more  than  double  the  neceffary  quantity.  The 
fets  or  eyes,  judicioufly  cut  out,  of  from  three  to  four  facks, 
are  fufficient  for  an  acre,  and  there  will  remain  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  potatoes  for  boiling.  This  is  a  circumftance  de- 
manding attention  at  all  times,  and  now  in  a  tenfold  degree. 

Fat  cattle  are  fold  at  high  prices,  about  8s.  per  ftone  of 
14  hb.  finking  the  offal.  Very  few  are  turned  off  really  fat. 
Lean  cattle  and  fheep  remain  at  moderate  prices.  The  wedders 
fattened  upon  turnips,  now  flocking  into  the  markets,  render 
the  price  of  mutton  fomewhat  lower  than  beef  5  the  drop  of 
lambs  appears  rather  fcanty  and  backward. 

Good  horfes  fell  at  high  prices ;  and  all  forts  are  more  in 
demand  than  for  fome  time  paft,  or  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pedied. March  24. 

ExtraB  of  a  Letter  from  a  Torkjlnre  Farmery  dated  March 
31. — I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  you  a  flatemcnt  of  our  prefent 
markets,  &c. ;  but  they  vary  fo  much,  that  it  is  impofTible  to 
be  accurate.  Lafl  market  days,  at  Wakefield  and  Pontef2-a<ft, 
prices  were  as  follow : 

Wheat  40s.  to  50s.  per  load, 

Beans  42s.  to  50s.  per  ditto. 

Barley  60s.  to  73  s.  per  quarter  of  8  bufiiels, 

Oats  50s.  to  60s.  per  ditto, 

Bread  meal  4s.  2d.  per  ftone. 

Malt   109.  to  123.  6d.  per  bufhel, 

Hay  61.  to  81.  per  ton. 

Butcher  meat  jd.  to  8d.  per  lib. 

Oilcake   12I.  i2S.  perton. 

Rape  duft   28s.  per  quarter,  > 

Turnips  2I.  2s.  per  waggon  load. 

Wakefield  market,  on  Wednefday,  was  well  filled  with  fhecp, 
and  fuch  as  were  fat  fold  well ;  but  a  great  many,  fioin  want 
of  food,  are  barely  fit  for  killing.  Beafts  of  good  quality  arc 
fcarce,  and  many  are  flaughtered  before  they  aie  ia  proper 
condition.  No  fat  lamb  is  yet  prefented  in  the  market ;  but 
the  ewes  are  lambing  faft,  and  promife  well.  Lean  beafts, 
in  good  order,  fell  well ;  but  the  expence  of  the  ftraw-yard, 
which  is  paid  at  23.  6d.  per  week,  limits  the  demand.  It  is 
much  to  be  wifhed,  that  a  good  crop  may  be  got  this  year, 
which  will  fet  all  things  to  rights  again  ;  for  the   Ijardlhips  of 

pcrfoue 
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perfons  with  fmall  incomes,  tradtfirien,  mechanics,  and  httlc 
farmers,  are  much  to  be  himented.  A  general  apprehenfion 
prevails,  that  wheat  of  the  coming  crop  will  be  defetlive. 
Some  few  perfons  have  already  fown  part  of  it  over  again  ; 
but  we  often  fow  oats  amongrt  it  when  thin,  at  this  fcafon  of 
the  year. 

On  Wednefday  the  zSth  March,  Lord  Carrington  was 
eledled  Prefident  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  room  ot 

Lord   SOMMERVILLK. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture,  taking  into  their  ferious  con- 
fideration  the  high  price  of  corn  in  179?,  and  the  prefent 
levere  fcarcity,  have  wrote  letters  to  their  different  corre- 
fpondents  in  the  kingdom,  rtquelb'ng  their  opinion  on  the 
beft  means  of  preventing  the  like  in  future  ;  which  we  hope 
will  caufe  the  attention  of  perfons  verfant  in  inquiries  of  this 
nature,  to  be  direfted  to  fuch  an  important  and  falutary 
objeft. 

We  have  not  heard  of  any  other  particular  proceedings 
which  have  lately  occurred  at  the  Board.  But  when  matters 
of  importance  occupy  the  deliberations  of  this  refpetlable 
Inllitution,  the  fame  fhall  always  be  fully  detailed  in  this 
Magazine. 

Average  Prices  of  Corn,  per  garter,  for  England  and  Wales, 

Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Beans,  Peas. 

107s.  8d.      78s.  5d.     56s.  cd.     39s.  6d.     69s.  4d.     6Ss.  2d. 

Oat  meal  per  boll  of   140  lib.  avoirdupois,  66s.  9d. 

ExtraSi  of  a  Letffr  fro7n  London,  March  31. — The  counties 
round  London  have  had  a  favourable  feed-time  ;  and  the  differ- 
ent grains  are  all  put  into  the  ground  in  good  order.  The 
wheat  fields  look  exceedingly  well,  having  greatly  improved  in 
the  courfe  of  lail  month  ;  though,  on  fome  of  the  higher  lying 
lands,  they  ftill  have  a  yellow  appearance.  Seed  corn  of  every 
kind  has  been  very  high  this  Spring.  Oats  60s.  to  63s.  per 
quarter.  Barley  75s.  Beans  66s.  Small  ditto  72s.  Tares 
are  now  as  high  as  21s.  to  23s.  per  bufhel.  At  Marklane,  the 
prices  of  grain  have  been  fteady  for  five  weeks  pa!t.  Wheat  was 
rather  higher  this  day.  Fine  Effcx  124s.  per  quarter.  Ordi- 
nary and  kiln-dried  barley  40s.  to  50s.  Fine  mealing  barley 
70s.  to  72s.,  but  few  famples  good.  Malt  from  5CS.  to  86s.  ; 
fine  malt  very  fcarce.     Feed  cats  35s.  to  42s,     Polands  44s. 

to 
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to  493.  No  real  good  oats  at  raarket.  Hog  peas  63s.  and  66s.  ; 
beans  46s.  to  56s.  j  good  rye-grafs.  5s.  6d.  per  bufhel.  Tlie 
prices  of  clover  feeds  are  varioss;  fine  from  120s.  to  126s.  ; 
ordinary  very  low.  The  quantity  of  foreign  grain  imported 
into  London  for  three  months,  paft,  has  been  bj^it  fmall  ;  not 
more  than  15,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  10,000  quarters  of 
oats.  By  letters  from  Embden,  we  learn  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  exporting  flour,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  from  Holland, 
is  continued  to  the  31  ft  Auguft,  fo  that  the  ports  of  the  Baltic 
are  the  only  places  on  the  Continent  from  whence  any  fupply 
of  confequence  can  be  expefted.  The  regulation  adopted,  of 
not  allowing  bread  to  be  fold  till  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is 
baked,  together  with  the  economy  which  the  rumour  of  fear- 
city  has  produced  in  noblemens  and  gentlemens  houfes,  have 
lefTened  the  confumption  in  London  fully  one  third.  Potatoes 
are  very  ordinary,  and  much  advanced  in  price.  The  beft 
Yorkfhire  fort  are  now  felling  at  J4I.  per  ton,  bej^ng  3s,  6d. 
per  peck,  according  to  your  meafure.  Inferior  qualities  at 
lol.  and  J2I.,  and  are  retailed  at  2d.  per  lib.  Garden  ftuffs 
are  equally  fcarce  and  dear,  in  confequence  of  which  the  prices 
of  boiling  and  fplit  peas  have  advanced  ;  fine  SufFolks  to  ic"s., 
and  fpHt  peas  to  130s.  and  140s.  Hay  and  ftraw  have  for 
two  months  paft  increafed  in  price.  Beft  meadow  hay  126s. 
to  J32S.  per  load  ;  clover  ditto  130s.  to  140s.  ;  ftraw  60s.  to 
638.  Smithfield  market,  for  fome  time  paft,  has  been  well  fup- 
plied  with  cattle,  fheep,  and  pigs.  The  prefent  price  of  beef, 
linking  the  offal,  is  from  4s.  8d.  to  5  s.  8d.  per  ftone  of  8  lb. 
avoirdupois.  Mutton  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d. ;  veal  5s.  to  6s.  1 
pork  yd.  per  lib.  by  the  carcafe.  There  has  been  a  greater 
proportion  of  fat  cattle  at  market,  of  late,  than  appeared  be- 
fore Chriftmas,  numbers  of  them  being  ftall  fed. 

Extra^  of  a  letter  from  Neivcajlle,  March  3  \[l. — The  high- 
eft  price  given  for  wheat  of  this  country's  growth,  at  our  mar- 
ket this  day,  was  104s.  per  quarter.  Some  famplcs  from 
Norfolk  brought  112s.;  but  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  latter 
is  about  one  tenth  lefs  meafure  than  the  former.  We  have  ve- 
ly  little  old  wheat  on  hand.  Good  Dantzig  would  bring 
nearly  120s.  per  quarter.  Barley  fit  for  malting  is  worth  50s, 
per  quarter,  and  upwards,     Oats  jos.  j  ditto  for  feecj  60s. 
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0  B  J  T  U  A  RT, 

Died  at  Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia,  on  the  14th  I^ecember 
laft,  the  great  and  good  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  late  Prefident  and  Founder  of  the  Federal  Union 
of  that  free  and  rifing  nation. 

It  is  with  pride  we  afTume  the  privilege  of  enrolling  bis 
name  in  the  Obituary  of  eminent  and  flcllful  farmers,  and  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  he  would  not  have  difdained  the  profpeft 
of  this  diftinftion,  in  the  midft  of  all  the  eulogy  he  has  juftly 
received,  and  is  hereafter  to  receive,  with  the  trial  ordeal  of 
difpaffionate  pofherity,  and  the  lapfe  of  ages. 

With  his  political  and  warlike  life,  wehave  nothing  to  do  ; 
and  it  is  a  fubjeft  only  for  the  hiftorian.  He  was  one  of 
thofe,  whom  the  Almighty,  in  every  age,  has  chofen  and 
raifcd  up  to  promote  the  ulterior  defigns  of  his  mercy  and 
goodncfs  in  the  melipralion  of  his  crcatures« 

It  may  be  fald  of  Wadiington,  as  was   written  by  Tacitus 
of  Agrlcola,  that  though  he  was  fnatched  away  whilft  his  age 
•was  not  broken  by  infirmity,  or  injured  by  decay  of  reafon  ;  yet 
that,  if  his  life  be   meafured  by    his  glory,  he   attained  to   a 
mighty  length  of  days  5  for  every  true  felicity,  namely,  allfuch 
r.s  arife  from  virtue,  he   had   already   enjoyed  to  the  full.     As 
he  had  likewlfe  held  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  State,  with 
the  confidence  and  applaufe  of  all  wife  and  good  men  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  as   wtll    as  among   thofe  he  governed  or 
commanded,    and    had    triumphal    honours    in    a    war   under- 
taken in  defence  of  the  liberties   of  his  country, — what  more 
could  fortune  add  to   his  luflre   and   renown  ?     After  enorm- 
ous wealth  he   fought   not  ;  an    honourable   fhare    he  pofiefT- 
ed.      As  the   infirmity   of   nature   requires,    in    our  laft    mo- 
ments, the  tender  fympathy  of  relations  and  friends,  and  the 
confoling  views  of  futurity, — thefe   alfo  he  had  in  his  amiable 
and  worthy   confort    Mrs    Wa(hington, — in   his  kindred,  and 
in  that  excellent  man  Tobias   Lear,  whofe   worth    is   not  un- 
known   in    Scotland,  and,    where   beil    known,  will   be   moft 
valued.     He  died  with    the  fortitude    of  a   phllofopher,  and, 
what  is   much   better,   with   the  hopes  of  a  Chriflian.     He, 
therefore,  to  contrnue  the  parallel,  may  be  accounted  happy  ; 
^ '  iincCj 
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frnce,  by  dying  according  to  his  own  magnanimous,  yet  hum- 
ble wifh,  exprefled  in  his  farewel  addrefs  to  the  American 
people,  whilil  his  credit  was  nowife  impaired,  his  fame  in  its 
full  fplendour,  his  relations  and  friends  not  only  in  a  ftate  of 
fecurity,  but  of  comfort  and  honour,  he  was  to  efcape  the 
unforefeen  evils  of  futurity,  and  the  forrows  of  declining 
years.  His  laft  aft,  relating  to  the  councils  of  his  nation, 
was  to  coincide  with  the  worthy  afTociate  of  his  youth,  Mr 
John  Adams,  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  of  the  Senate,  in  holding  forth  and  looking  for  the  return 
of  peace,  not  billowing  falfe  pride  and  rcfentment  to  coun- 
teraft  the  duties  ef  a  Patriot  and  a  Chriftian,  and  the  return 
of  the  deftruftive  fword  of  war  into  the  fcabbard.  This  fen- 
timent  and  expreffion,  we  tranfcribe  from  one  of  his  letters 
to  a  Noble  Lord  in  this  country  ;  and  a  pafTage  from  another, 
vVritten  2  2d  April  1793,  when  moderation  was  leaft  to  be  ex- 
pefted,  is  worthy  of  the  higheft  approbation  :  "  To  be  little 
heard  of  in  the  great  world  of  politics,  in  the  words  of  your 
Lordfhip's  letter,  are  expreflive  of  my  fentiments  ;  and  1  be- 
lieve it  is  the  fincere  wifh  of  United  America,  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  political  intrigues,  or  the  fquabbles  of 
European  nations  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  exchange  com- 
modities, and  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  "  And  again,  that  great  and  good  man,  when 
he  put  the  laft  hand  to  the  Federal  Union,  exprefTed  himfelf 
thus  :  "  The  foundations  of  national  policy  muil  be  laid  in 
the  pure  and  immutable  principles  of  private  morality  ;  fince 
there  is  no  truth  more  thoroughly  eft:iblilhed,  than  that  there 
exilts,  in  the  economy  and  courfe  of  nature,  an  indiffoluble 
Union  between  virtue  and  happinefs,  between  duty  and  advan- 
tage, between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honed  and  magna- 
nimous people,  and  the  folid  rewards  of  public  profperity  and 
felicity  ;  fince  we  ought  to  be  no  lefs  perfuaded  that  the 
propitious  fmiles  of  Heaven  can  never  be  expedled  on  a  na- 
tion that  difregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order  and  right,  which 
Heaven  itfelf  has  ordained  ;  and  fince  the  prefervation  of  the 
(acred  fire  of  liberty,  and  the  delt'ny  of  the  RL'pgblican  mo- 
del of  Government,  are  juftly  confidered  as  deeply,  yet  per- 
haps finally  ftaked,  in  the  experiment  entruited  to  the  hand  of 
the  American  people.  " 

Thus  far,  regarding  the  public  chara£ler  of  this  illuftrious 
man.  As  a  private  citizen  and  agriculturid,  he  was  amiably 
diiliiiguiihed  in  all  their   relations.      Re  held   800c   acres  in 
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his  own  management  at  Mount  Vernon  ;  his  black  people  ne- 
ver felt  the  diains  of  bondage  ;  and  his  deeply  fagacious  plan 
Iwas,  by  education  and  time,  to  render  them  capable  of  citi- 
zenfliip  and  freedom.  Great  difficulty  lie  had  to  encounter  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  land,  where  tenantry  is  almofl  unknown  ; 
but  he  performed  much  more  than  could  have  been  cxpefted  ; 
and  his  lail  aim,  in  correfponding  with  the  Noble  Lord  al- 
ready alluded  to,  was  to  create  a  free  tenantry  in  America, 
upon  the  moil  liberal  principles  of  unfettered  meliorating  Icafes, 
with  a  rent  to  be  eftimated  according  to  the  value  of  the  fruita 
of  the  earth. 

"  His  faltem  accumuler  donis  et  fungar  inani  munerc.  ** 

Jcimiary  i8co. — At  Airneld,  in  the  parifh  of  Cranfton, 
county  of  Mid-Lothian,  aged  76,  Mr  Thomas  Rennie, 
farmer  there. 

Mr  Rennie  pofTeffed  one  of  the  Long-Niddry  farms  upon 
the  Scton  eftate,  for  more  than  40  years  ^  and,  among  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  farmers  in  his  neighbourhood,  was  dittinguifh- 
ed  for  rural  knowledge,  and  affiduous  attention  to  the  different 
branches  of  operative  hufbandry.  When  the  York-Buildings 
Company  fold  the  eftate  in  1779,  and  the  tenants  were  gene- 
nerally  rem.oved  to  make  room  for  a  new  fet  of  poffeffors,  Mr 
Rennie  took  a  leafe  of  Airfield  farm  from  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
Bart.  ;  which  farm  he  rapidly  improved  in  a  fuperior  ftyle. 

Mr  George  Ronaldson,  farmer  at  Dodridge,  inthecouQ- 
ty  of  Eaft  Lothian. 

At  Weft  Walton,  county  of  Norfolk,  Mr  1^.  Coker, 
farmer  and  grazier. 

At  Inkborough,  county  of  Worcefter,  Henry  Davis,  a 
labourer.  He  was  born  in  1699  ;  and,  during  the  long  pe- 
riod of  his  exiftence,  had  lived  the  quiet  and  peaceable  life  of 
an  ancient  Englifn  hufbandraan.  He  was  particularly  ftcilful  in 
the  art  of  grafting  trees ;  and,  at  the  age  of  96,  purfued  his 
occupation  with  vigour  and  aftivity. 

At  Aihton,  county  of  Suffolk,  Mr  Robert  Poole,  a  re- 
fpeftable  farmer. 

At  Blifthorpe,  Nottinghamlhire,  Mr  Flint,  farmer  there. 

At  Thirlefton,  near  Whtttingham,  Northumberland,  Mr 
Ralph  Bolour,  an  eminent  farmer. 

At  Yeaverin,  Mr  William  Atkinson,  a  warm  friend  to 
agricultural  improvements. 
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Wlgtonjh'ire. 

L. 

s.     d. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

Oat  meal 

2 

16     0 

Beft  beer 

2 

5 

0 

Farm  meal 

2 

8     0 

Farm  beer 

2 

0 

0 

White  corn 

2 

0     0 

Malt 

2 

15 

0 

Mixed  corn 

I 

15     0 

Barley 

2 

10 

0 

Grey  corn 

I 

5     0 

Wheat,  per  quarter 

3 

12 

0 

All 

Galloway  Meafure. 
BerivlckJlAre. 

Wheat,  per  boll 

I 

17     4 

Merfe  oats 

I 

9 

0 

Merfe  Barley 

I 

12     0 

Lammermuir  ditto 

I 

5 

0 

Lammermuir  ditto 

I 

6    0 

Peas 

I 

13 

4 

Rough  beer 

I 

5     0 

Meal,  8  ft.  to  boll 

I 

16 

0 

Lanarhjlnre, 

b 

Beft  oat  meal,  per 

Second  malt  (duty 

boll)       - 

I 

13      0 

included) 

8 

0 

Second  ditto 

I 

II      0 

Beft  wheat 

17 

0 

Beft  oats  (feed  ex- 

Second ditto 

H 

6 

cepted) 

I 

3     0 

Beft  beer 

7 

0 

Second  ditto      - 

0 

i8     0 

Second  dito 

5 

0 

Bed  malt  (duty  in- 

Beft flour 

2 

5 

0 

cluded) 

I 

14    0 

Second  ditto 

2 

0 

0 

Stirllngfoire. 

Oat  meal  ' 

I 

10     0 

Kerfe  oats 

I 

4 

0 

Wheat 

2 

0     0 

Dry-field  oats 

I 

5 

0 

Common  malt 

I 

10     0 

Airfeed  oats 

I 

6 

0 

Kerfe  beer 

I 

7     0 

Kerfe  barley 

I 

10 

0 

Dry-field  barley 

1 

6     0 

Dry-field  barley 

I 

c> 

0 

Muirlaiid  beer 

I 

0     0 

Barley  malt 

( 

12 

0 

Peas  and  beans 

I 

8     0 

( 

Clackmann  anJJolre. 

Wheat,  per  boll 

I 

15      0 

White  Kerfe  oats 

r 

4 

0 

Kerfe  beer 

X 

10     0 

Dry-field  oats 

I 

3 

0 

Dry-field  beer 

I 

7     6 

Black  oats 

0 

18 

0 

Muirland  beer 

I 

2     0 

Peas 

I 

6 

0 

Meal 

I 

8     6 

Malt       .        -    ■ 

I 

12 

0 

Aichbiftjoprick 
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if  of  Glafgonv. 

L.    s.     d. 

L.   8.     L 

Meal,  per  boll 

-     I    16     0 

Oats,  per  boll 

•      140 

Beer  ditto 

I    10     0 

Commijlfarwt  of  Hamilton  and  CampJIe, 
MeaT,  per  boll    -      1   16     2  |  Beer,  per  boll 

Comm'tjfariot  of  Glafgonv. 
Meal,  per  boll      -      i   15     4  |  Beer,  per  boll      - 


1     6 


Wheat,  per  boll 
Barley 
Chefter  beer 


I    15     9 

I     4     3 
122 


Forfarjloire. 

Oats 

Meal 


3 
6 


1  10 
8     8 


K'mcardinejhhe, 


Oat  meal,  per  boll  190 
White    oats,    with 

fodder  -  i    16     o 

Do.  without  fodder  I     4.     o 


Beer,  without  fod- 
der      -         -  17 

Peas,  without  fod- 
der      -         -  I   10 


Beer,  with  fodder      i   10     o  [  Wheat 


1   17     o 


Wheat,  per  boll 
Peas,  beans,  rye 
Barley  or  beer 


% 
I 
1 


Elgipjlnre. 

Oats,  5  fir.  to  boll     i 
Oat   meal,    8  ftone 
Dutch  to  boll        I 


o  o 
6  o 
6     o 


3    3 


8     o 


Qat  meal,  per  boll 

8  ftone         -  I 

Beer,  per  boll,  Sbufii. 

Wiacheller      -       i    15     o 


Ayrjldire. 

Whe»t,  per  boll,  4 

bufh.  Winchefter     1    15     o 
White  corn  per  boll, 

8  bufh.  ditto  180 


Mid-Lothlan. 


Beft  wheat,  per  boll  2     o 

Second  ditto       -  i   16 

Bed  barley        -  I    '  3 

Second  ditto       -  19 

Third  ditto        -  i      7 


9 

5 
I 

5 

o 


Beft  oats 
Second  ditto 
Peas  and  beans 
Oat  meal 


196 
I  2  o 
I   lo     9 

I  H     3 


EaJ^ 
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Eqfl-Lothjan, 


I. 

1. 

3- 

s. 

d. 

s.     d. 

s.      d. 

Wheat, 

43 

9 

40     9| 

34     S 

Barley, 

34 

8 

31   n 

29     2 

Oats,      - 

32 

4i 

28     i\ 

25     oi 

Peas,      - 

38 

i\ 

33     M 

28     6^ 

The  Eaft- Lothian  fiars  are  thought  to  be  calculated  with 
greater  accuracy  than  thofe  of  any  other  county  in  Scotland, 
being  formed  from  the  averages  of  the  prices  of  grain  aftually 
bought  or  fold  by  70  or  80  of  the  moft  refpedlable  corn- 
dealers  and  farmers  in  the  county,  with  the  addition  of  2\  per 
cent,  put  by  the  Sheriff  upon  the  price.  The  reafon  of  this 
addition  proceeded  from  its  being  anciently  the  cuftom  to  ftrike 
a  fecond  fiars  at  Lammas  ;  but,  fince  1678,  to  fave  that  trou- 
ble, 2-5  per  cent  has  been  added,  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  or- 
dinary years,  will  compenfatc  for  the  rife  in  markets  during  the 
Summer  months. 

The  proof,  which  is  taken  upon  oath  by  the  Sheriff-depute 
of  the  county,  includes  the  prices  of  a  very  confiderable  quan» 
tity  of  grain,  and  Is  in  every  refpedl  conduced  with  great  ml- 
nutenefs  and  regularity.  As  a  number  of  the  clergy  receive 
their  ftipends  according  to  the  fiars,  and  rents  In  fevcral  cafes. 
^re  paid  in  the  fame  manner,  it  Is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
the  county,  that  the  fcale  of  prices  lliould  be  juftly  afcer-? 
tained. 


-TT 
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The  very  interefling  and  valuable  Rural  Sketch  of  the  Count;^ 
of  Lancajler  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Extrads  from  Mr  Wright's  treatife  on  the  floating  of  land, 
agreeable  to  the  requeft  of  our  Hanvkk  Correfpondent,  fhall  he 
given.  If  his  letter  had  come  to  hand  in  time.  It  fhonid  have 
been  prefented  In  this  number.  We  will  be  extremely  happy 
to  hear  from  him  afterwards. 

If  S.  A.  R.  does  not  know  whether  or  not  to  fow  his  land 
with  flax  feed,  he  Is  not  a  proper  correfpondent  for  the  Farm- 
er's Magazine. — We  fufped  this  geniievnan,  howevifr,  tn  fee 
more  rogue  than  fool. 
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Wc  are  forry  W.  C.'s  letter  did  not  arrive  fooner,  as  it  con- 
tains Important  Information.  An  extrad  is  given,  and  his  fu- 
ture correfpondence  requefted. 

We  thank  the  worthy  clergyman  who  has  kindly  informed 
us,  where  we  can  receive  "  an  authentic  detail  of  the  mifery  of 
Scotland,  occafionedby  the  failure  of  the  crops  1697-8-9  '*  which 
fliall  be  attended  to. 

Mr  BakeweWs  Memoirs  are  delayed.  In  expcftation  of  fome 
additional  materials  from  England. 

The  review  of  Rochefoucault's  Travels,  Vol.  II.  is  unaToId^ 
^bly  poftponed,  together  with  feveral  other  articles. 
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FARMER^S  MAGAZINE s 

.     MONDAY,  14.  JULY  1800. 

(No.  III.) 

PART     I. 

ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR    THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

The  Rural  Inquirer y  No,  2. 

Certainly  we  are  all  afraid  left  our  plenty  fhould  be  our  ruin,  or  elfe  men  that 
(tudy  fo  much  to  get  eftates  at  fecond  hand  from  one  another,  would  rather 
drive  to  get  them  at  firft  hand  out  of  the  earth. 

Blyfhi's  Improver  Imfrotied. 

A  NOBLE  Englifti  Peer,  at  a  late  public  meeting,  (as  we 
are  informed  by  a  refpe£lable  correfpondcnt),  hardily 
declared,  that  the  modern  agricultural  improvements,  inftead 
of  being  beneficial,  had  proved  injurious  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, '  What,  '  faid  his  Lorddiip,  '  have  not  rents  rifen 
fmce  wafte  lands  were  generally  cultivated  ?  Have  not  pro- 
vifions  of  all  kinds  increafed  in  price  ?  and  has  not  flock,  /.  e. 
cattle  and  flieep,  equally  advanced  ?  '  The  company  filently 
heard  his  Lordfliip,  and  thereby  tacitly  acknowledged  the 
jaftice  of  his  obfervations. 

"We  have  often  obferved,  with  furprlfe,  the  averfion  of  the 
generality  of  landed  proprietors  to  the  divifion  and  jnclofure 
of  wafte  lands,  without  being  able  to  trace  it  to  any  well 
founded  caufe.  Perhaps  fentiments  fimilar  to  thofe  avowed 
by  this  noble  Peer,  may  have  influenced  their  condu6l,  and 
contributed  to  fix  fuch  immenfe  tracts  of  the  national  terri- 
tory in  their  prefent  unproductive  ftate.  This,  in  h(X,  i» 
,  voi<.  I.  NO.  Ill'  A  a  ths 
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the  mofl:  charitable  reafon  that  can  be  afligned,  for  their  op- 
pofition  to  meafures  of  fuch  obvious  utility.  If  meliorating 
siid  inrsproving  the  wafle  lands  were  necefl'arily  fucceeded  by 
fuch  mifchievous  confequcnces,  undoubtedly  they  ought  to 
remain  as  they  are,  or  be  effaced  from  the  map  of  Britain, 
as  containing  matter  within  them  deftru£live  to  the  public 
intereft. 

But  as  we  do  not  view  the  fubje(ft  in  the  fame  light  with 
his  Lordfliip,  and  confider  a  large  moiety  of  the  wafte  lands 
fufceptible  of  material  improvement,  we  look  upon  an  in- 
creafe  of  provifions  as  an  important  branch  of  political  eco- 
nomy.— Under  thefe  impreffions,  we  (hall  feize  upon  his 
Lordfliip's  fpeech  for  the  ground-work  of  this  Number,  and 
endeavour  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  his  friends. 

We  admit,  at  once,  that  the  rent  of  land  has  greatly  rifen, 
and  that  the  price  of  every  article  of  provifions  has  alfo  in- 
creafed,  notwithftanding  the  extenfive  improvements  that 
have  taken  place,  within  the  period  of  fifty  years,  over  every 
part  of  this  ifland  •,  but  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that, 
under  this  admiflion,  thefe  circamftances  were  produced  by 
the  cultivation  of  wafte  lands,  or  by  the  fuperior  attention 
now  alnioft  univerfally  beftowed  upon  the  cropping  of  the 
ground;  which,  in  fa6l,  includes  all  that  goes  under  the  name 
of  modern  improvements.  The  proportion  of  the  waftes, 
formerly  unproductive,  but  now  brought  into  a  condition  for 
carrying  crops  of  corn  and  artificial  graifes,  has  moft  affuredly 
augmented  the  quantity  of  provifions  ;  and  this  quantity 
could  not  be  lefl'ened  by  the  fuperior  attention  now  paid  to 
drefiing  and  cropping  of  the  old  arable  fields  :  the  reverfe 
muft  neceflarily  have  been  the  fa£l  :  and  if  thecircumftances 
of  the  country,  in  other  refpecfs,  had  remained  as  formerly,  or 
if  improvements  had  kept  pace  with  the  increafe  of  luxury, 
and  the  increafed  numbers  of  the  people,  it  is  apparent,  tha'E 
as  the  means  of  fubfiftence  were  fo  confiderably  augmented, 
their  value  would  confequently  have  fuftained  a  great  dimi- 
nution. 

Three  caufes  have  occurred,  which  effectually  prevent 
improvements  from  producing  a  reduClion  of  the  price  of 
provifions;  thefe  are,  the  increafe  of  luxury,  the  increafe  of 
population,  and  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  money.  The 
two  firit  are  real  preventives;  thC  laft  may  be  confidered  as 
merely  nominal;  at  leaft,  fo  long  as  the  value  of  labour  bears 
an  affinity  to  the  fcale  of  prices  at  which  the  neceffaries  of 
life  can  be  nrocured. 

To 
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To  a  perfon  in  the  leaft  degree  acquainted  with  the  ftate 
of  Britain  in  former  times,  the  great  difference  in  the  mode 
of  living  among  the  majority  of  the  people,  would  be  a  fatif- 
fa£lory  inftance,  that  a  much  greater  extent  of  produce  is 
now  required  to  fupport  an  equal  population,  than  what  was 
neceffary  even  within  the  fliort  period  of  our  remembrance. 
In  the  f.TJ}  place,  The  demand  for  butcher  meat  is  at  leaft 
twice  as  great  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago  :  this  is  confirnaed, 
not  only  by  general  obfervation,  but  by  the  fales  in  the  dif- 
ferent markets,  as  well  as  the  fuperior  weight  of  the  animals 
therein  expofed.  This  increafed  demand  has  occafioned  a 
greater  quantity  of  land  to  be  thrown  into  pafture  than  for- 
merly ;  under  which  fyftem  it  is  evident,  that  a  given  fpace 
of  land  will  not  maintain  one  half  fo  many  people,  as  when 
employed  in  producing  corn  crops,  and  efculent  roots,  idly. 
The  increafed  number  of  pleafure  horfes,  and  thofe  employ- 
ed in  hired  carriages,  arifing  from  the  growing  profperity  of 
the  country,  occafions  a  confumption  of  much  grain  j  which 
in  former  times,  would  have  gone  to  the  fupport  of  the 
people. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  a  greater  fpace  of  ground  is  now 
required,  not  only  for  fupporting  the  number  of  cattle  and 
flieep  adequate  to  the  fupply  of  the  markets,  but  alfo  for 
producing  corn,  fo  as  the  crops  may  be  equal  to  the  average- 
demand.  Had  luxury  arrived  at  its  prefent  height,  without 
being  preceded  by  an  increafe  of  culture,  it  is  demonftrable, 
that  the  produce  of  the  country,  even  in  the  beft  years, 
could  not  have  fupplied  three  fourths  of  the  prefent  extenfive 
demand. 

An  increafed  population  is  the  fecond  caufe  which  has  pre- 
vented improvements  from  reducing  the  price  of  provifions. 
Upon  this  point,  we  are  well  aware,  that  feveral  political 
writers  entertain  fentiments  unfavourable  to  this  opinion  i  and 
that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  remove  their  obje6lions,  with- 
out an  actual  numeration.  This  has  already  taken  place  in 
Scotland,  though  perhaps  not  fo  correctly,  in  many  indances, 
as  could  be  wifhed  •,  and  the  refult  fully  confirms  the  ge- 
neral ideas  formed  by  us  upon  the  fubje6l.  But,  to  fpeak  to 
the  population  of  Britain.  To  whatever  quarter  we  turn 
our  eyes,  we  fee  an  increafe  of  trade,  an  increafe  of  manu- 
factures, and  an  increafe  of  fliipping  for  carrying  on  the 
coafling  trade,  and  tranfporting  our  commodities  to  foreign 
markets.  We  difcern  public  works  of  every  kind  going  brifk- 
h  forward,  while  a  greater  number  of  failars  and  foldiers  are 
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employed  in  tlie  national  fervice,  than  in  any  former  war. 
Notwithftanding  the  immenfe  numbers  thereby  taken  from 
ordinary  labour,  no  fcarcity  of  hands  is  difcovered  for  exe- 
cuting the  moft  extcnfive  territorial  improvements ;  but  eve- 
ry thing  goes  on  as  if  the  prefent  was  the  moft  peaceable 
sera.  When  we  compare  thefe  things  with  what  aftually 
happened  during  the  American  war,  when  labourers  could 
not  be  procured,  when  foreign  failors  navigated  our  merchant 
veflels,  when  the  navy  could  not  be  manned,  and  when  our 
army  was  conftantly  non-efFe£live  :  We  fay,  when  we  make 
fuch  a  comparifon,  the  warrantable  conclufion  muft  be,  that 
the  population  of  Britain  has  of  late  rapidly  increafed,  and 
that  its  progrefs  has  been  uniform  and  fteady,  fince  the  con- 
clufion of  the  unhappy  and  unfortunate  vjrar  with  our  ancient 
colonies. 

Again,  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  money  has  prevented 
improvements  from  reducing  the  nominal  price  of  the  ne- 
ceilaries  of  life;  we  fay,  the  nominal;  becaufe,  if  a  man  will 
not  give  as  much  labour  for  fixpence  as  formerly,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  receive  the  fame  neceflaries  for  that  fum  as  he 
formerly  procured.  It  is  evident  that  provifions  have  been 
lower,  upon  an  average,  during  the  prefent  century,  when 
compared  with  the  value  of  money,  (laying  afide  their  rate  at 
this  dillreffing  period,  when  a  fcarcity,  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  our  hiltory,  prevails,  which,  by  the  by,  would  have 
been  greater  without  improvements),  than  for  the  century 
preceding.  We  know  no  better  rule  for  afcertaining  this 
matter,  than  a  comparative  view  of  the  price  of  bread  during 
each  century,  with  the  wages  earned  by  the  labourer  or  ma- 
nufacturer, during  the  fame  period.  Such  a  comparifon  will 
fliew,  that  the  latter,  in  the  courfe  of  a  century,  has  advanced 
full  as  much  as  the  former  ;  confequently,  that  the  rate  of 
rents,  provifions,  flock,  &c.  fagacioufly  (lated  by  the  Noble 
Peer  at  the  meeting  alluded  to,  as  an  obje£lion  to  agricultural 
improvements,  is  merely  imaginary  ;  and  that,  in  ordinary 
years  thefe  things  will  conftantly  bear  an  affinity  to  each  o- 
ther,  if  left  to  find  their  own  level. 

The  divifion  and  inclofure  i>f  common  fields  and  waftes, 
from  the  number  of  inclofure  bills  paiTed  in  Parliament,  have 
perhaps  increafed  the  quantity  of  productive  land  in  the  king- 
dom, at  the  rate  of  a  o^-wxtx per  cent,  per  awium^  for  fifty  years 
back ;  in  other  words,  the  land  now  in  condition  for  carrying 
crops  of  corn  and  grafs,  exceeds  what  was  in  that  ftate  in  the 
year  1750,  at  the  rate  of  124  P^^'  <^^"^'     If  we  add  to  this,  the 
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augmentation  of  produce  arifing  from  a  fuperior  cuItlvatioHj 
which  may  fafely  be  calculated  at  the  fame  extent,  it  will 
appear  that  Britain  now  produces  one  fourth  more  food  for 
man  and  beaft,  than  it  did  fifty  years  ago. 

Now,  if  thefe  improvements,  fo  much  complained  of  by 
the  Noble  Lord  in  queftion,  had  not  been  made,  what  would 
have  been  the  inevitable  confequences  ?  Precifely  thefe  :  ei- 
ther one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  would  have  been  obliged  to 
emigrate,  or  a  quantity  of  provifions,  equal  to  what  is  gained 
from  the  modern  improvements,  mud  have  been  imported 
from  other  countries,  at  an  expence  greater  than  the  balance 
of  trade  in  favour  of  Britain  could  poffibly  defray,  and  which 
in  time  would  have  impoverifhed  the  country.  Under  pre- 
fent  circumftances,  it  is  obvious,  that  a  ftill  greater  portion 
of  wafte  land  ought  to  be  brought  into  a  (late  of  cultivation, 
to  meet  the  progrefs  of  trade,  luxury,  and  population  :  and 
we  venture,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  to  affirm,  that 
whenever  this  extent  of  improvement  accomplifhes  a  depre- 
ciation of  rents,  or  reduces  the  price  of  provifions  below  their 
ordinary  level,  that  then  the  profperity  of  Britain  is  on  the 
decline;  that  trade  and  manufactures  have  met  with  a  check; 
and  that  population  is  decreafing,  from  a  want  of  employment 
to  the  ufual  inhabitants. 

We  have,  in  this  Number,  deviated  from  the  line  marked 
out  in  our  firft  Paper  ;  but  before  we  defcribed  the  different 
modern  improvements,  we  thought  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
afcertain,  whether  or  not  thefe  improvements  contributed  to 
promote  the  real  welfare  and  profperity  of  the  country  with 
which  we  are  conneded.  R. 


FOR  THE   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

j4  Rural  Sketch  of  the  County  cf  Lancaf.er. 
"  Tempus  in  agrorum  cuitu  confumere  dulce  est.  "         Ovid. 

It  is  eafier  to  fubmit  to  the  toil  of  travelling,  than  to 
turn  travels  to  folid  advantage.  An  intelligent,  induftrious 
mind,  can  never  be  a  lofer  by  a  change  of  place  and  circum- 
^.ances.     Much  individual  profit  may  be  reaped,  yet  httle 
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may  be  added  to  the  (lock  of  public  utility.  Many  of  our 
modern  tourifts,  amidft  a  multitude  of  pages,  do  nothing 
more  than  perform  the  part  of  triflers;  they  unhappily  abound 
in  verbofity  of  manner,  to  the  ncgletl  of  unfolding  (lores  of 
fenfc,  and  interelling  occurrences,  to  the  eye  of  the  world  j 
perhaps  from  a  perfuafion,  that  man  feeks,  at  times,  to  be  a- 
mufcd  in  the  foreft,  no  Icfs  than  to  be  ferioufly  employed  in 
the  fertile  iieKl. 

During  a  refidence  of  three  months  In  Lancafliire,  a  multi- 
tude of  divcrfilied  obfervations  were  made,  and  Qiall  be  de- 
tailed without  order  or  partiality,  freih  and  glowing  as  they 
were  written  on  the  mind. 

Lancafhire  is  one  of  the  leading  counties  of  England,  me- 
riting regard,  not  fo  much  for  extent  of  furface,  as  for  the 
degree  of  population,  and  the  active  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  all  def;:riptions.  According  to  the  latefl:  calculations,  it 
claims  425,000  inhabitants,  and  1,129,600  acres  *.  Not- 
■withftanding  a  late  prodigious  decreafe  of  people,  Lancafhire 
appears  flill  to  be  inferior  in  population  to  Middlcfex  only. 

A  traveller  is  ftruck  with  furprife  and  forrow,  to  obferve 
fo  extenfive,  delightful  a  diftriti^,  in  an  uncultivated  condi- 
tion, decked  with  invariable  green.  The  love  of  pafturage 
prevails.  Agriculture,  the  mother  of  a  thoufand  conveniences 
and  comforts,  though  not  defpifed,  is  much  neglected.  The 
whole  tra6l  of  land,  lov/  and  fertile,  is  favourable  to  aration; 
but  few  fields  are  allowed  to  fufFer  or  to  enjoy  the  preflure  of 
the  plough.  It  is  not  by  proper  periodical  tillage,  but  rather 
by  perpetual  reft  given  the  grounds,  that  riches  are  expect- 
ed. A  park  is  covered  with  corn  once  in  twelve  years,  or 
feldomer,  if  the  old  grafs  is  not  fo  deteriorated  as  to  be  unfit 
for  pafture. 

Manufactures  and  commerce  completely  triumph  over  a- 
gricultural  purfuits.  The  fadtory  brings  more  money  than 
the  farm.  All  the  ingenuity,  the  zeal,  the  perfeverance  of 
man,  are  vigoroufly  exerted  to  invent  or  perfect  various  arts 
of  life  i  while  the  firft,  the  fimple  art  of  operating  on  the 
foil,  obtains  tranfient  attention.  The  fame  perfon  cannot, 
at  the  fame  moment,  both  navigate  the  ocean,  and  cultivate 
the  earth.  Put  Manchelter  and  Liverpool  together,  you  form 
another  London.  United,  they  may  be  confidered  not  lefs 
the  emporium  of  the  weft,  than  the  metroplis  is  of  the  ead 
of  Britain. 

Th? 
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The  fituation  of  Lancafliire  boafts  of  advantages,  fulted 
to  the  views  of  manufa6luring  and  commercial  men,  which 
few  countries  poffefs.  Mines  of  coal  and  fountains  of  wa- 
ter, navigable  rivers  and  numerous  canals,  found  every- 
where, invite  enterprifing  individuals  to  form  a  fettlement. 
Wa(hed  by  the  ocean  for  many  miles  of  coaft,  Lancaftiire 
can  export  multifarious  fuperfluities,  and  receive  in  return 
all  the  articles,  that  neceflity,  curiolity,  cupidity,  or  caprice, 
can  demand.  External  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations  is 
eafy  ;  internal  navigation  is  commodious.  A  nobleman  of 
immenfe  fortune  *,  an  example  to  all  of  the  fame  high  order, 
devotes  his  attention  to  trade  ;  and,  by  means  of  a  canal  of 
his  own,  ftretching  at  leaft  forty  miles  without  a  Tingle  lock, 
covered  with  vefTeis  of  various  fizes,  moving  in  different 
directions,  facilitating  interior  communication,  Increafing  the 
general  profperity,  carries  on  an  extended  lucrative  bufinefs. 
The  induftry  of  the  people,  greatly  favoured  by  nature, 
nouriflied  by  the  countenance  of  fuperiors,  is  difplayed  and 
manifefted,  not  in  raifing  rural  produ£lions,  but  in  working 
up  raw  materials. 

The  exiftence  of  tithes  is  an  effe(flual  obftru£lion  to  all 
tural  improvements.  The  farmer  will  not  fow,  when  the 
clergyman  reaps.  If  a  cultivator,  of  inferior  capital,  can 
avoid  a  partial,  oppreflivc,  odious  fyftem,  as  is  that  of 
taking  tithes  •,  if,  by  a  different  mode  of  management,  he 
can  lawfully  prevent  a  flranger  from  devouring  a  tenth  of 
the  fruits  of  his  labours  ;  if  he  can  fecure  to  his  family  an 
exclufive  right  to  all  the  advantages  his  induilry  hath  ac- 
quired, how  can  he  be  blamed  ?  What  docs  he  do  more 
than  every  Other  man  would  attempt.'*  Chriftianity,  with  all 
its  able,  eloquent,  faithful,  public  advocates,  ought  to  be  fup- 
ported,  but  never  by  the  oppreffion  of  a  particular  clafs  of 
refpe£lable,  induftrious  citizens.  The  patron  ought  to  be 
made  refponfible  with  his  own  funds,  whenever  a  clerical 
man  is  impofed  on  a  parifh,  in  direct  violation  of  the  beft  in- 
clinations, the  acknowledged  rights,  the  noblefl  interefls  of 
the  people.  There  are  many  negle£led  ftarving  curates  in 
England  ;  but,  if  the  lands  are  always  unfown  and  unreaped, 
the  writer  ihould  not  be  furprifed  to  fee  flarving  vicars  too, 
and  reclors  who  could  no  longer  afford  to  fpend  their  ufual 
pleafurable  months  at  Bath.  Tithes  produce  two  unhappy 
effedls,  creating  a  rooted  averfion  to  a  national  church,  and 
deprefling  the   fpirit  of  agricultural  adventurers.     A  mind 
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inflamed  by  animofity,  exafperated  by  prejudice,  will  fuffer 
the  befl  fields  to  be  overrun  with  brambles,  rather  than  con- 
tribute, by  conftraint,  to  an  obnoxious  tax,  impofed  to  fup- 
port  the  clergy.  While  the  intolerable  fyllem  is  not  difcon- 
tinued,  we  may  cxpe£l  to  fee  agriculture  declinincr,  corn  de- 
crcafing  in  quantity,  enhanced  in  price  ;  feafons  of  fcarcity 
periodically  returning,  and  our  country  left  to  the  mercy  of 
foreign  markets.  The  tithe-laws  and  the  game-laws  are 
enormous  national  evils,  that  cannot  be  too  fpeedily  abo- 
lifhed. 

The  fhambles  of  Lancafhire  demand  immenfe  fupplies, 
arifing  from  the  increafed  crowded  population,  operating  in 
favour  of  grafs  more  than  of  corn.  The  extravagant  price 
of  provifions  in  February,  were  equally  unprecedented  as  in 
North  Britain,  irritating  the  pafhons  of  the  multitude,  and 
producing,  in  various  places,  the  moft  tumultuous  afTem- 
blages.  Several  of  the  leaders  have  been  apprehended,  Im- 
prifoned,  and  muft  fland  trial  at  the  afhzes  in  Lancaller. — 
The  rent  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Manche(\er  is 
fix  guineas  an  acre.  A. . 
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Letter  from  a  Scots  Farmer,  during  a  Tour  through  England. 

LETTER  III. 

My  lafl  having  concluded  with  our  arrival  in  the  capital 
of  the  Britiih  empire,  I  (hall  now  endeavour  to  give  you  a 
hafby  detail  of  the  various  circumftances  that  came  under 
our  obfervation  during  the  few  days  we  remained  in  that 
overgrown  city. 

The  firft  thing  that  f^ruck  my  attention,  upon  ifTuing  from 
our  lodgings,  was  the  immenfe  multitude  of  people,  porting 
along  as  if  they  were  walking  or  running  for  wagers,  and 
the  great  throng  of  carriages  of  all  defcriptions  which  fill- 
ed every  flreet.  Cuftom,  or  law,  has,  however,  ordered 
thefe  matters  fo  well,  that  the  greatefl  regularity  is  con- 
ftaatly  preferved.     By  taking  one  line,  the  foot-paffengers 
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upon  the  pavement  follow  each  othtr  like  foldlers  upon  a 
march,  while  thofe  going  in  a  contrary  direftion,  by  follow- 
ing the  fame  rule,  pafs  on  without  the  fmalleft  interruption. 
In  the  driving  of  carriages,  the  fame  plan  is  ftridlly  adhered 
to,  it  being  no  uncommon  matter  to  fee  the  Strand  filled 
with  two  lines  of  machines  from  the  one  end  to  the  other. 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fay  a  few  words  concern- 
ing the  admirable  police  maintained  in  London,  which  is  in- 
finitely fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  kingdom. 
I  had  recently  perufed  Colquhoun's  treatife  on  that  fubjecl, 
and  certainly  had  formed  very  different  ideas  from  thofe  af- 
terwards realized  by  obfervation  and  experience.  During  the 
time  of  my  refidence,  I  did  not  difcern  the  lead  inclination 
to  rioting  or  breaking  the  peace ;  and  the  ftreets,  at  night, 
were  as  quiet  and  un  liflurbed  as  thofe  of  our  northern  me- 
tropolis. In  this  refpeft,  ss  well  as  in  many  others,  London 
holds  out  a  pattern  to  other  great  towns,  where,  though  the 
population  is  infinitely  lefs,  their  police  is  much  more  de- 
fective. 

After  fauntering  through  the  ftreets  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
town,  examining  Weftminfter- Abbey  and  other  public  build- 
ings, we  arrived  at  St  James's  palace,  juft  in  time  to  fee  tne 
King  ftep  out  of  his  carriage  at  the  gate.  His  Majcfty  is  a 
ftout  healthy  man,  of  a  florid  countenance,  rather  corpulent; 
but  as  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  exercife,  we  have  every  rea- 
fon  to  hope  that  he  will  long  be  preferred  in  this  world,  as  a 
Ik  (ft  rig  to  his  fubjecl  Sy  and  a  fafeguard  to  the  ivelfare  and  happi" 
nejs  of  Europe. 

Faffing  by  the  public  office  in  Bow-Street^  we  ftepped  In, 
and  had  an  ppportunlty  of  vvltneffing  the  celebrated  Mrs  Jane 
.Gibbs  lodge  her  accufation  againft  a  decent-looking  man  at 
the  bar,  for  robbing  her  in  Kenfington-gardens.  She  ap- 
peared unconne6led  in  her  depofition  ;  and,  notwithftanding 
every  exertion  of  the  magiftrates,  could  not  be  kept  to  the 
point  during  the  examination.  Charitable  people  attributed 
the  eccentricity  of  her  behaviour  to  the  agitation  of  mind  oc- 
cafioned  by  iuch  a  public  appearance-,  and  the  magiftrates, 
after  making  every  attempt  to  afcertain  the  truth,  were  un- 
der the  neceffity  (the  accufer's  chara£ier  being  then  un- 
known) of  committing  a  man  for  trial,  who  was  m  reality 
innocent. 

As  all  the  world  flocked  at  that  time  to  fee  Sheridan'' s. 
Piznrro  at  Drury-Lane,  we  of  courfe  followed  the  multi- 
tude, and,  with  difficulty,  procured  accefs.     Barr\more,  who 
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fillfd  the  charaflet  of  Pizarro,  was  the  bed  pi£lure  of  a  vil- 
lain I  ever  witnefled,  and  did  ftricl  iuftice  to  his  part.  Up- 
on the  whole,  what  occurred  to  me,  upon  feeing  this  popu- 
lar reprefentation,  was,  that  a  great  deal  of  its  fuccefs  was 
owing  to  the  painter  and  tailor:  indeed,  the  fcenes  and  drefles 
were  excellent.  Rolla's  famous  fpeech  to  the  Peruvians  fa- 
voured much  of  bombafl:  and  declamation  :  perhaps,  the  na- 
ture of  the  times  has  given  a  degree  of  currency  to  this  and 
feveral  other  pafiages,  which  might  otherwifc  have  been  re- 
ceived, without  fuch  extraordinary  marks  of  applaufe. 

We  obferved,  with  much  fatisfa6lion,  the  great  difpatch 
ufed  in  the  courts  of  law,  which,  if  imitated  in  Scotland, 
•would  inevitably  beggar  three  fourths  of  the  profefTion.  In 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  during  the  (hort  fpace  of  a  An- 
gle hour,  we  faw  a  caufe  of  confideiat-'e  importaHce  deter- 
mined, and  a  frefli  Jury  put  into  the  box.  Every  attention 
feemed  to  be  paid  to  the  bufinefs  by  the  Judge  (Sir  Giles 
Rooke),  by  the  Counfel  on  both  fides,  and  by  the  Jury. 
The  feveral  forms  of  opening  the  caufe,  examining  five  or 
fix  witnefles,  charging  the  Jury,  &c.  were  gone  through  in 
lefs  time,  than  would  have  been  taken  in  fome  other  Courts 
to  determine  upon  the  previous  point,  viz.  the  relevancy  of 
the  indidiment. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  in  London  when  the  King 
infpedVed  or  reviewed  the  volunteer  corps,  (any  of  thefe 
terms  are  equally  applicable) ;  and  as  fuch  a  fight  in  the 
city  was  novel  and  extraordinary,  the  public  curiofity  was 
awakened  to  the  uttermoft.  The  police,  as  ufual,  took  every 
i1:ep  to  prevent  diforder  j  and  the  principal  ftreets  through 
which  his  Majefly  was  to  pafs,  were  covered  with  fand  in 
the  courfe  of  the  preceding  night,  while  barricadoes  were 
cre£led  at  the  different  entrances,  to  prevent  carriages  from 
pafling — a  very  neceflary  precaution.  His  Majefty  being 
to  enter  from  the  Surrey  fide,  by  Blackfriars  Bridge,  we 
went  over  early  in  the  morning  to  Sir  Afhton  Lever's  mu- 
fuem,  where,  from  a  balcony,  we  had  a  full  view  of  the 
Royal  Family,  and  their  attendants.  I  muft  premife,  that 
the  proceflion  came  up  at  a  /:arcl  gallop  or  canter,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  horfe-guards  clearing  the  way  ;  next  fol- 
lowed the  King,  upon  his  white  cliarger,  with  the  Duke 
of  York  on  his  right,  and  Kent  on  his  left,  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  general  officers,  while  another  detachment 
of  horfe-guards  clofed  this  part  of  the  proceffion.     Behindj 
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were  a  mixed  multitude  of  all  defcriptions,  whipping,  fpur- 
ring,  and  driving  on  at  full  fpeed,  without  the  leaft  order  or 
regularity.  In  Ihort,  I  could  compare  this  part  of  the  pro- 
ceflion  to  nothing  elfe  than  your  holiday  hcmpies,  who  fcam- 
per  along  the  back-fands  at  Leith  races,  during  the  interval 
between  the  heats. 

At  Blackfriars  Bridge,  the  King  was  met  in  ftate  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  other  officers  of  the  municipality  ; 
but  his  Lordfhip's  horfe  was  badly  tra,ined  for  facing  fuch  a 
numerous  aflemblage.  We  followed  as  faft  on  foot  as  we 
were  able  ;  but,  as  it  was  Impoffible  to  keep  up  with  his 
Majefty,  we  proceeded  no  further  in  that  direclion  than 
Leadenhall-ftreet,  which  was  filled  with  the  Eafl  India  vo- 
lunteers. Learning  that  the  chief  exhibition  would  be  in 
Finfbury-fquare,  we  made  the  beft  of  our  way  to  that  place, 
which  was  crowded  with  troops  and  a  multitude  of  people, 
while  the  windows  of  every  houfe  were  occupied  by  the  fe- 
male fex.  We  forced  our  way  up  to  the  head  of  the  fquare, 
where  the  proceiTion  was  to  enter ;  and,  by  getting  hold  of 
the  baluftrades,  I  had  the  fined  view  imaginable.  Figure  to 
yourfelf  a  vaft  body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  the  fquare ;  frefh 
bodies  conftantly  marching  along  the  Itreet,  while  the  fcene 
was  enlivened  by  numerous  bands  of  martial  mufic,  and  the 
loyal  huzzas  of  an  immenfe  multitude.  The  weatlier,  which, 
in  the  morning,  was  but  lowering  and  dull,  nov/  changed 
for  the  better  :  the  fun  {hone  bright,  and  a  gentle  breeze  pre- 
vented the  heat  of  the  place  from  being  difagreeable.  Un- 
der thefe  favourable  circumftances,  his  Majelty  entered  tlie 
fquare,  and  was  received  with  fuch  burfts  of  applaufe,  as 
could  not  fail  to  animate  his  royal  breaft  with  the  moft  de- 
lightful and  grateful  fenfations.  Thoufands  of  white  hand- 
ke-i;chiefs  in  an  inftant  were  waved  from  the  windows,  while 
the  fpe£lators  below  teftified  their  heartfelt  joy  by  repeated 
and  general  acclamations.  The  King  immediately  took  ofF 
his  hat,  and  bowed  to  the  people ;  and,  during  his  march 
round  the  fquare,  (which  was  conducted  with  great  delibera- 
tion), was  joined  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  head  of  the 
Artillery-company  of  the  city,  who  afterwards  rode  on  his 
Majefi^y's  right  hand :  the  proceffion  then  went  on  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor's,  where  the  Royal  Family  breakfafled,  inftcad  of 
taking  that  rcfrefliment  at  the  Bank,  as  was  expecled  by  the 
Dirc6lors.  Satisfied  with  what  we  had  feen,  we  returned  to 
ftur  lodgings. 
"  .  His 
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His  Majefty  appeared  to  great  advantage  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  as  he  is  an  excellent  horfcman  •,  anti,  what  is  more 
to  his  credit,  the  warm  and  grateful  reception  which  he  uni- 
formly experienced,  evidently  affected  him  in  a  feeling  man- 
ner. John  Bull  himfelf  was  highly  delighted  with  the  great 
honour  of  this  vifit — an  honour  never  befbowed  upon  him 
by  any  of  the  preceding  Sovereigns.  It  was  curious  to  hear 
the  converfation  in  the  ftreets  :  "  What  do  you  think,  "  fays 
a  worthy  citizen  to  his  friend,  "  of  the  King's  goodnefs  ? 
He  abfolutely  took  off  his  hat  to  my  Lord  Mayor  at  Black- 
friars  Bridge.  "  "  Did  he  indeed  ! — Oh,  he  is  a  fine  fellow 
—huzza  !  !  !  " 

We  underftood,  it  was  pafh  five  o'clock  before  the  whole 
affair  was  over ;  and   a   fatiguing  one   it  mufl:  have  been  to 

tliofe  immediately  concerned.      Our  friend of   the  St. 

Martin  Le  Grand  volunteers,  affured  me  next  day  he  was  quite 
,  exhaufted  before  they  were  difmiffed,  having  been  upon  the 
ground  in  Hyde  Park  from  8  o'clock  A.  M.  without  any  re- 
fi"e{hment.  The  error  lay  in  calling  out  the  corps  in  the  weft 
end  of  the  town  fo  early  j  for  a  very  fmall  degree  of  forefight 
might  have  taught  the  commanders,  that  the  previous  pro- 
ceffion  would  confume  a  good  deal  of  time. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  day  has  confirmed  my  opinion  of  the 
goodnefs  of  the  London  police  •,  for  I  did  not  hear  of  a  fingle 
accident  having  happened  ;  nor  did  the  leau  degi'ee  of  confu- 
iion  prevail  in  the  ftreets,  furtlier  than  what  might  naturally 
be  expe£i:ed  from,  fuch  a  concourfe  of  people.  The  erecSting 
of  barricadoes  was  an  excellent  preventive,  and  the  covering 
of  the  flreets  with  fand,  proved  of  much  utility.  In  a  word, 
the  day  paffed  over  in  tlie  moff  agreeable  manner  ;  and,  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  bufmefs,  the  multitude  retired  peaceably 
to  their  homes,  without  kicking  up  a  dufl,  as  is  commonly 
the  cafe  in  a  certain  city  upon  public  rejoicing  days. 

Let  me  now  fay  a  few  words  upon  agricultural  fubjefts. — ■ 
I  thought  it  but  the  leaft  I  could  do,  to  pay  my  refpe£ts  to 
the  noble  Prefident  of  the  Agricultural  Board  -,  and,  to  fpeak 
in  a  cour^  figure,  was  mcft  gracioufly  received.  Plis  Lord- 
fhip,  after  talking  a  little  upon  general  points,  inquired  if  I 
was  acquainted  with  the  Kentifli  hufbandry  (wheat  and  beans 
alternately),  as  he  wiilied  much  to  have  it  generally  intro- 
duced. I  replied,  that  fuch  a  fyftem  undoubtedly  deferved 
ferious  attention  upon  the  foils  calculated  fc5r  producing  thefe 
grains  ;  but  that  I  had  good  cauCc  to  believe,  that  the  ftricteft 
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care  beftowed  upon  the  working  of  the  landj  could  not 
prevent  Summer  f;illo\v  from  being  nectlFary,  as  the  feed 
furrows,  for  both  crops,  were  generally  given  at  a  period  of 
the  year,  when  the  ground  was  not  in  the  moft  favourable 
condition  for  receiving  benefit;  though  I  had  not  a  doubt,  but 
that,  if  the  beans  were  fufiiciently  cleaned,  the  line  orcourfe 
of  crops  might  thereby  be  extended,  providing  the  ground  "^ 
was  duly  manured.  His  Lordfliip  then  mentioned,  that  he 
thought,  in  the  bean  hufbandry,  the  intervals  of  the  drills 
fhould  not  exceed  eighteen  inches  ;  and  that  a  hand-hoe, 
invented  by  the  celebrated  Mr  Ducket,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
a  woman,  was  capable  of  cleaning  one  acre  per  day,  was  the 
beft  inftrument  to  be  ufed.  I  remarked,  that  cleaning  an 
acre  per  day  by  one  hand,  was  an  uncommon  circuniftance  ; 
as  three  women  would  hardly,  in  that  time,  go  over  an  acre 
of  turnips,  which  were  generally  raifed  upon  fofter  foils, 
and  had  received  a  greater  extent  of  culture  ;  and  that,  with 
fubmiflion,  I  was  of  opinion,  if  beans  were  m.eant  to  be  raifed 
upon  the  great  fcale,  that  no  mode  of  working  them  was 
equal  to  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry.  under  which  the  bufi- 
nefs  was  performed  at  lefs  expence,  and  in  a  completer  ftyle, 
than  it  was  pofTible  to  execute  upon  locims  and  clays  by  hand- 
work. His  Lordlhip  referred  me  to  the  office  for  a  fight  of 
Mr  Ducket's  hoe,  which,  he  politely  obferved,  would  con- 
tribute to  produce  a  change  in  my  fentiments. 

His  Lordfhip  appeared  to  poffefs  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion refpe6l:ing  practical  hufliandry,  and  difplayed  a  degree 
of  keennefs  when  difcufTing  the  different  fubjedts  which  oc- 
cupied our  converfation. 

I  next  went  to  the  ofHce,  but  was  forry  to  learn  that  the 
bean-hoe  was  returned  to  Mr  Ducket,  for  fome  neceffary 
alterations ;  fo  my  prepoiTefTion  in  favour  of  the  horfe-hoe- 
ing fyftem  continues  unremoved.  The  clerks  very  civilly 
Ihewed  me  the  innumerable  models  of  hufbandry  implements 
belonging  to  the  Board,  which,  if  preferved  from  deflru6lion, 
will,  in  a  couple  of  centuries,  prove  an  immenfe  gratification 
to  the  antiquarian. 

I  have  been  out  at  our  friend in  Hertfordfiiire,  who 

has  a  fnug  little  box,  and  a  fmall  property  in  that  county. 
He  keeps  the  latter  entirely  in  grafs,  which  certainly  faves 
him  a  deal  of  trouble  ;  and  I  do  not  think  profit  feems  to  be 
his  object.  The  Hertfordfliire  plough,  for  flrength  and  fize, 
exceeds  every  inPurument  in  the  kingdom  for  breaking  up 
ground  :  our  old  Scotiih  plough  ij  but  a  child,  incomparifou 

with 
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with  this  giant.  Five  liorfes  are  ufually  employed  in  the 
draught  ;  and  yet,  ftrange  to  tell,  the  furrow  we  faw  did  not 
exceed  four  inches  in  deepnefs  !  I  have  feen  land  ploughed 
full  deeper  witii  one  horfc. 

I  faw  an  excellent  mode  of  putting  up  a  hay  flack,  which, 
I  think,  deferves  to  be  generally  known.     I  need  hardly  tell 
vou,  that  they  beflow  much  more  pains,  in   the  vicinity  of 
London,  to  win  hay  green,  or  in  the  fap,  than  is  cuftomary 
with  us  ;  and  they  are  right ;  for,  by  letting  it  remain  uncut 
till  the  blade  is  hardened,  or  the  moifture  nearly  exhaufted, 
the  value  of  the  herbage  is  leflcned,  and  the  land  injured. 
To  preferve  the  juices,  it  is  cut  very  early,  perhaps  a  fort- 
night fooner  than  we  would  think  it  ready  for  the  fcythe  ;  it 
is  put  into  fmall  cocks  as  fall   as  pofTible,  and  flacked  with 
all  convenient  fpeed.     The  mode  of  (lacking   which  I   faw, 
was  this. — Two  large  pofts  were  perpendicularly  erected,   at 
a  diftance  from  each  other,  equal  to  the  length  of  the  intended 
ftack ;  a  crofs  beam  was  laid,  ftretching  from  the  one  pod 
to  the  other,  upon  which  a  large  fail  or  canvas  was  hung,  in- 
tended as  a  covering  to  the  ftack  during  the  time  of  building; 
and  the  hay  was  brought  in  fmall  quantities,  according  to  the 
ftate  of  the  weather,  or  the  degree  of  winning  it  had  received. 
By  this  m^ans,  whenever  any  part  was  got  into  condition  for 
keeping,  it  was  inftantly  fecured,  while  the  ftack  was  pre- 
ferved  from  injury,  by  the  cover  or  umbrella  which  hung 
above  it.     Another  important  circumftance  was,  that  very 
little  treading  was  required,  as  the  ftack  fettled  gradually, 
and  by  this  means  was  net  cxpofed  to   an  over-Jweaty  which 
is  highly  deftru^livc  to  all  grailes,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
meadow  or  natural  kind.     In  lliort,  this  mode  appeared  to 
me  one  of  the  beft  that  could  be  devifcd  for  winning  and  pre- 
ferving  hay,  in  our  variable  and  unfettled  climate. 

You  may  believe,  that  Smithfield  and  Marklane  would 
engage  my  attention  in  a  particular  manner.  Such  a  number 
of  beafts,  fheep,  lambs,  calves,  and  fwine,  were  prefented  in 
the  former  for  fale,  that  the  firll  thought  which  occurred  to  the 
mind  was,  Where  will  people  be  found  to  eat  you  all?  The 
market  is  conducted  with  furprifmg  regularity ;  there  not 
being  one  half  of  the  confufion  ufually  attendant  upon  our 
petty  county  fairs,  where  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  bufinefs  is 
not  tranfacled.  The  be«fts  are  all  tied  up  by  the  head  to 
ftrong  rails,  and  arranged  in  a  line  according  to  their  fize, 
and,  in  many  inftances,  according  to  their  refpedlive  breeds; 
which  facilitates  bufinefs  very  much.     The  Iheep,  &c.  are 

all 
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all  enclofed  In  hurdles :  in  a  word,  the  police  of  the  market 
is  managed  with  the  greateft  judgment  and  regularity. 

The  corn  exchange  in  Marklane  is  a  buiy  place,  where 
almoft  as  much  noife  prevails  as  in  your  Outer  Parliament ' 
Houfe.  This  is  a  fample  market,  where  the  grain  is  fhown 
in  fmall  bags,  about  a  peck  each,  placed  upon  tables,  for  the 
infpe^tion  of  purchafers  ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  place  is  too 
fmall  for  fuch  extenfive  dealings. — Many  of  the  famples  that 
I  examined,  were  of  inferior  quality,  and  far  from-  being  well 
drefled,  particularly  thofe  of  wheat  and  oats,  the  laft  of  which 
were  generally  exceptionable.  The  beans  were  of  excellent 
quality,  much  furpafling  any  we  have  in  Scotland,  which  I 
attributed  to  their  being  raifed  and  harv^efled  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  hotter  fun.  > 

It  is  furprifmg  how  adroitly  the  horfes  are  managed  in  the 
large  drays,,  and  other  carriages  ufed  in  the  flreets  of  London, 
without  a  hand  being  laid  to  the  rein,  but  all  executed  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  whip  and  the  voice.  No  fewer  than 
four  powerful  horfes  are  ever  yoked  in  a  team  j  and  they  all 
go  in  a  line  with  wonderful  (leadinefs.  I  have  feen  them 
take  a  turn  into  a  narrow  lane,  where  the  carriage  had  fcarce- 
ly  room  to  move,  without  more  pains  being  ufed  by  the 
driver,  than  would  have  been  required  with  one  of  our  fingle- 
horfe  carts. 

It  is  unnecefl'ary  to  trouble  you  with  a  defcription  of  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Tower,  and  other  public  places  which  we 
vifited,  as  thefe  fubjects  only  aftbrd  a  repetition  of  what  has 
been  faid  a  hundred  times  before.  The  wharfs  are  ill  calcu- 
lated for  carrying  on  the  trade  of  the  emporium  of  the  world, 
being  little  better  than  large  back  doors  into  the  v/arehoufes 
where  goods  are  depofited.  We  heard  with  fatisfa6tion,  that 
feveral  plans  were  in  contemplation,  for  reftifying  thefe  de- 
fective accommodations,  which,  like  every  other  mode  of  im- 
provement in  this  country,  has  been  felfiflily  oppofed. 

We  are  juft  going  to  fet  out  upon  our  homev/ard  route, 
which  we  take  through  Efl'ex,  Sufrolk,  Norfolk,  Sec.  As  thefe 
eaftern  counties  are  feldom  vifited  by  Scotifh  travellers,  I  hope 
fomething  at  leaft  new  will  occur  in  our  progrefs,  vi'hich,  if 
it  does  not  add  to  your  ftock  of  knowledge,  may  contribute  to 
your  gratification  and  amufement.     I  am,  &c. 
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TO   THE    CONDUCTORS    OF    THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 
On  Flax  Hujhandry. 

Gentlemen, 

The  culture  of  Flax  is  fuch  an  important  branch  of  the  ru- 
ral economy  of  Britain,  that  I  can  hardly  help  expreiTing  my 
furprife  at  its  being  hitherto  fo  much  neglected.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  cohfidcrable  proportion  of  our  foil  is  naturally 
well  calculated  for  the  production  of  this  article,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  one  of  our  firft  and  moft  valuable  manufac- 
tures :  and  it  is  truly  wonderful,  while  immenfe  fums  have 
been  annually,  for  a  great  fpace  of  time,  tranfmitted  to  the 
Continent,  for  the  purchafe  of  a  commodity  which  cannot  be 
wanted,  that  we  fhould  not  arrange  our  own  economy  in  fuch 
a  way,  as  to  produce  a  quantity  neceflary  for  fapplying  the 
home  manufacture.  This  furprife  will  be  augmented,  when 
it  is  confidered,  that  fa6ts  fully  afcertain,  that  feed  of  a  pro- 
per quality  can  not  only  be  raifed  upon  our  own  fields,  but 
alfo,  that  flax,  of  fufiicient  ftrength  and  finenefs  for  every 
branch  of  the  linen  manufacture,  may  be  produced ;  which, 
confequently,  if  the  different  proceffes  of  management  wCre 
properly  attended  to,  could  not  fail  to  be  fucceeded  by  the 
moil  important  national  advantages. 

I  am  aware,  that  the  generality  of  farmers  look  upon  flax 
as  a  robber,  and,  confequently,  confider  its  growth  as  inju- 
rious to  Britiih  agriculture.  I  humbly  believe,  that,  in  one 
refpe6t,  the  opinion  generally  entertained  will  not  be  fup- 
ported  by  fa£ts  ;  for,  if  flax  is  pviUed  at  a  proper  period,, 
that  is,  when  the  feed  has  not  arrived  at  maturity,  it  is  not 
feverer  to  the  ground  than  any  of  thofe  clafled  under  the 
head  of  leguminous  crops,  and  lefs  fo  than  a  white  crop  of 
corn.  I  acknowledge,  that  a  field  under  flax  gives  no  return 
of  dung  to  the  farmer  for  that  year  j  but  flill,  under  this  ac- 
knowledgment, the  culture  of  the  article  is  not  more  de- 
teriorating than  where  hay  is  raifed,  without  being  confumed 
on  the  premifes.  After  all,  fo  much  of  our  meadow  and 
richeft  lands  may  be  employed  in  producing  flax,  without 
any  perceptible  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  dung  required 
for  the  arable  fields,  that  I  can  be  under  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining,  that  a  quantity  fuflkient  for  fupplying  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  country,    may  be  raifed  at  home,  without 
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aftecSlIng  the  value  of  the  foil,  or  leflenlng  its  produQIve 
powers. 

It  may  be  argued  againft  this,  that  the  experiment  has  al- 
ready been  tried,  and  that,  even  with  the  aid  of  public  boun- 
ties, the  cultivation  of  flax  has  not  arrived  at  perfecflion,  nor 
has  the  quantity  increafed  much  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
I  acknowledge  the  force  of  thefe  objections  ;  but  am  not  fo 
ready  to  yield  the  principal  point,  viz.  that  our  lands  are  not 
capable  of  producing  what  is  requifite  for  fupplying  our  own 
manufactures ;  and  that  the  growth  of  the  article  may  be 
extended  with  advantage  to  the  farmer,  without  hurting  his 
fields  in  a  perceptible  manner.  If  thefe  things  be  conced- 
ed, I  humbly  apprehend,  that  the  want  of  fuccefs  hitherto, 
muft  be  attributed  to  a  defe£l  in  the  general  management, 
and  to  feveral  prejudices  which  have  operated  againft  the  ex- 
ten  fion  of  this  branch  of  rural  economy. 

I  am  happy  to  notice  my  fentiments  refpe£ling  the  value 
of  Britifli  flax,  fully  corroborated  by  the  writer  of  a  letter 
herewith  tranfmitted  to  you  ;  and,  I  believe,  his  remarks  up- 
on the  fubjecfl  are  applicable  to  the  practice  of  nine  tenths  of 
Britain,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  culture,  growth,  and  after 
management  of  flax.  An  appendix  is  alfo  fent  you,  which 
fliows  the  great  national  advantages  attending  the  growth 
of  this  article.  Thefe  papers  were  received  from  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Baronet,  to  whom  Britain  lies  under  innumerable 
obligations. 

One  thing  more,  and  I  am  done.  If,  at  any  period  of  our 
hiftory,  the  raifing  of  flax  was  deemed  of  importance  to  Bri- 
tain, it  now  deferves  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  ever, 
for  thefe  reafons  : 

1.  On  account  of  the  incrcafe  of  our  manufa£lures,  which 
require  a  greater  fupply. 

2.  On  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  the  ufual 
fupplics  from  foreign  countries. 

3.  On  account  of  the  promifing  appearances  of  the  flax- 
mills  for  fpinning,  which  are  brought  to  fuch  perfection  as 
to  admit  a  greater  extenfion  of  the  linen  manufacture,  con- 
fequently  will  require  a  great  deal  more  of  the  raw  article  ; 
and  Britifh  flax  is  the  bed  adapted  for  mills,  of  any  I  have, 
feen.     I  am,  &c. 

Your,  &c.  N. 
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JExtraSi  of  a  Letter  from  a  Linen  Manufaclurer^  to 
Sir  JojiN  Sinclair,  Bart. 

»  Dated  May  II.  1 795. 

SiR,-^Were  an  apology  neceflary  for  the  trouble  this  may 
occafion,  I  (hould  be  much  at  a  lofs  how  to  make  one,  that 
could  be  accouiitcci  proper  ;  but  as  there  can  be  no  oflcnce 
in  communicating  a  few  hints,  refpe£ling  the  improvement 
of  any  produ6lion  of  the  earth,  more  efpecially  thofe  of  our 
native  foil,  I  forbear  otfering  any  apology  for  the  liberty  now 
taken. 

Nor  can  I  fuppofe  the  conveyance  of  fuch  hints,  confirm- 
ed by  praftical  experience,  will  be  the  lefs  acceptable  for 
being  exprefled  In  language  familiar  to  thofe  who  are  bred  to 
cultivate  the  foil,  whofe  ideas  and  converfation,  like  their 
daily  labour,  have  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  fimplicity 
and  antiquity  ;  for,  in  every  other  refpe£l,  their  ideas  and 
converfation  are,  in  general,  the  leaft  improved  of  any  de- 
fcription  of  men  in  the  empire,  and  to  thefe  they  adhere 
with  as  much  obllinacy  as  they  do  to  their  antiquated  cuf- 
tomary  modes  of  cultivation.  In  no  part  of  culture,  this  is, 
or  can  be  more  confpicuous  than  in  that  of  hemp  and  flax, 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  more  than  a  century,  has  not  receiv- 
ed any  vifible  improvement,  although  they  are  every  year  be- 
coming more  important,  as  materials  for  numerous  and  va- 
rious branches  of  our  manufa£lures. 

In  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  where 
I  refided  for  feveral  years,  and  was  concerned  in  carrying 
on  a  branch  of  the  linen  manufacture,  I  endeavoured  much 
to  introduce  a  different  mode  of  procefs  in  the  growth  of 
flax,  and  every  part  of  the  procefs  it  muft  neceffarily  go 
through  before  its  being  fit  for  the  heckle.  For  this  purpofe, 
for  feveral  years,  I  had  from  three  to  five  acres  under  flax. 
My  principal  intention  was,  to  fliow  a  fuperior  attention  in 
the  choice  of  the  ground,  in  the  preparation  previous  to  its 
receiving  the  feed,  in  the  weeding  of  the  flax  when  growing, 
in  pulling  it  at  a  proper  time,  preferving  the  feed,  watering 
the  flax,  fpreading  it  to  whiten  the  bark  or  flcin,  for  drying 
and  breaking  the  bone  or  ftem,  and  feparating  the  fhoves 
from  the  flax,  &c. ;  all  of  which  were  the  dire£l  reverfe  of  the 
common  modes  in  ufe,  and  which  I  endeavoured  to  render  as 
confpicuous  as  poflTible,  in  order  to  encourage,  by  example,  a 
deviation  from  the  cuftomary  proceflTes  in  ufe.  But,  for  up- 
wards of  nine  years,  neither  example,  nor  the  experience  of  the 
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good  efFe(9:s  which  my  management  had  in  that  tune  produced, 
were  fufficient  to  gain  any  imitators  in  the  neighbourhood. 

As  I  managed  the  dreiting  of  the  flax  and  fpinning  of  the 
yarn  for  the  manufactory  in  which  I  was  concerned  among 
them,  I  took  every  occafion  to  converfe  with,  and  fliow  the 
fpinners  the  difference  betwixt  the  foreign  flax  we  ufed,  and 
what  I  grew,  in  refpefl  of  ftrength  and  other  advantages, 
with  refpeiSl:  to  the  durability  of  cloth  made  from  my  pro- 
duction, and  that  made  from  foreign  flax  ;  and  they  were, 
from  their  own  experience,  convinced  of  the  fuperiority  of 
the  foreign  flax  to  what  they  produced  on  their  own  land  ; 
and  every  farmer,  as  well  as  cottager,  cultivated  more  or  lefs 
every  year. 

They  had  hitherto  been  under  the  neceflity  of  purchafing 
fome  foreign  flax,  in  addition  to  what  was  produced  fronx 
their  own  growth  j  and  at  length  they  were  fo  well  convinced 
of  the  fuperior  properties  of  mine,  that  they  would  purchafe 
no  other  when  I  had  any  to  fell.  I  had  at  lafl  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs  with  the  fale  of  my  feed,  although,  at  firfl,  fo  far  were 
they  from  purchafing  it,  that  they  would  not  even  accept  the 
gift  of  it ;  only  thofe  who  could  not  aflbrd  to  pay  from  3d. 
to  4d.  a  pound  for  foreign  feed,  on  them  I  prevailed  to  ac- 
cept of  fome ;  and,  by  inflruCfcing  them  how  to  ufe  it,  I  at 
laft  fucceeded  fo  far,  that  no  other  feed  could  be  fold  at  mar- 
ket while  I  had  any  to  difpofe  of.  My  procefs  then  began  to 
gain  ground  alfo  among  thofe  who  could  aflbrd  to  make  the 
experiment. 

Yet  it  is  with  me  a  matter  of  doubt,  if  there  remains  in 
that  part  of  the  county  any  vefl:ige  of  it.  Although  I  had 
annually  as  much  feed  as  was  neceflary  for  next  year's  fow- 
irig,  and  fold  as  much,  after  the  quality  was  perfedlly  under- 
ftood,  as  paid  land  rent,  and  every  expence  till  the  flax  was 
put  in  the  water  ;  yet,  owing  to  the  want  of  experience  in 
thofe  I  was  obliged  to  employ  in  the  fubfequent  fleps,  and 
their  intraClabiiity,  my  flax  came  to  the  heckle  as  dear  as  the 
foreign  flax  did.  My  only  advantages  were  in  the  fuperior 
quality  both  of  flax  and  feed,  and  having  experimental  proof, 
that,  under  proper  cultivation,  we  might  in  a  few  years  pro- 
duce flax  nearly  fufficient  for  the  fupply  of  our  linen  manu- 
factures, and  feed  for  fowing,  for  oil,  and  great  quantities 
for  exportation,  and  both  of  a  much  fuperior  quality  to  what 
we  ufually  import,  efpecially  the  feed. 

Upon  perufal  of  this,  fliould  It  appear  to  merit  your  no« 
tict-j  and  vou  condefcend  to  (ignify  a  wifli  for  a  more  detail- 
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ed  account  of  my  method,  I  will  think  myfelf  honoured  by 
your  commands,  and  will,  by  letters  or  perfonal  attendance, 
at  your  option,  explain,  in  the  minuted  manner,  to  the  bed 
of  my  flender  abilities,  the  whole  procefs,  from  the  feed  to 
the  loom. 

I  conclude,  as  I  began,  without  any  apology,  and  with  fub- 
fcribing  myfelf.  Sir,  Your  obedient  humble  Servant. 

P.  S. — I  was  in  my  youth  bred  to  the  linen  manufa£lure, 
and,  in  maturer  years,  carried  on  the  manufadlure  of  dif- 
ferent articles  in  that  branch  on  my  own  account. — To 
make  the  raifing  of  flax  an  univerfal  or  national  purfuit,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  give  pecuniary  encouragements ;  not  in 
fuch  manner  as  has  been  done,  for  the  largeft  quantity  raifed 
by  one  perfon  in  one  year :  this  is  an  oftenfible,  but  not  a 
real  or  well  applied  encouragement ;  nor  will  it  ever  promote 
any  real  national  advantage.  Seme  perfons  of  fortune  may, 
for  applaufe,  fow  a  quantity,  for  the  purpofe  of  gaining  the 
premium  for  that  year  only,  as  the  premium  is  given  on  the 
quantity  grown,  but  not  for  preparing  it  for  ufe  •,  while,  per- 
haps, neither  feed  nor  real  flax  is  produced  by  the  attempt. 
The  premium,  therefore,  fliould  only  be  given  for  flax  and 
feed  fit  for  the  manufaclurer,  and  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  fo  produced  j  to  be  continued  annually  for  a 
certain  number  of  years ;  or  (fliould  the  e^ipence  not  be  deem- 
ed too  great)  till  the  practice  become  general.  Let  the  boun- 
ty on  linen  cloth  be  withdrawn,  and  applied  to  this  more  ne- 
ceflTary  and  beneficial  purfuit ;  as  fuch  bounties  never  are  of 
any  ufe  to  our  manufacturers,  but  are  a  confiderable  expencc 
to  the  public. 

None  but  the  countries  who  at  prefent  fupply  us  with 
hemp'  and  flax,  are  in  the  leaft  benefited  by  this  well  meant, 
but  ill  judged  bounty  -,  for,  fo  long  as  they  know  we  muft 
apply  to  them  for  thefe  materials,  they  will  add  to  the  price 
of  the  articles  as  much  every  year,  as  will  more  than  coun- 
terbalance the  end,  for  which  fuch  bounties  are  given  ;  and, 
by  the  advance  on  the  price  to  our  manufa£lurers,  they  will 
ftill  be  capable  to  undeifell  us,  both  in  foreign  markets  and 
our  own,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  thefe  bounties  had  never 
been  given.  But,  the  inft;ant  they  find  we  give  premiums 
for  the  home  produftion  of  thefe  materials,  they  will  lower 
the  price  and  duties  paid  upon  them,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
rivalfliip  which  would  materially  injure  them,  and  benefit 
ourfelves. 

AN 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 
On  the  Floating  of  Land. 


Gentlemen, 

Amongst  the  many  pertinent  and  fenfible  remarks  in  your 
review  of  Mr  Middleton's  Survey  of  Middlefex,  I  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  that  the  reviewer  fhould  think  Mr  Middleton 
fpeaks  in  rather  too  high  terms  on  the  fubjedl  of  irrigation, 
when  he  ftates,  *  that  forty  acres  of  good  water-meadow 
will  fupport,  in  the  greateft  luxuriance,  500  Wiltfhire  ewes 
and  lambs  for  fix  weeks,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
firft  of  May.  '  On  this  quotation  from  Mr  Middleton,  the 
reviewer  obferves,  *  that  it  exceeds  any  thing  he  has  met 
with  refpe£ling  the  produce  of  grafs  land  ;  for  it  is  only  the" 
beft  meadow  that  will  feed  five  ewes  and  lambs  per  acre, 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  firft  of  May  ;  and  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  paftures  in  the  kingdorn  will  not  fupport  near 
fo  many. ' 

As  the  produce  of  watei'ed  meadows  certainly  very  far  ex- 
ceeds the  produce  of  the  beft  pafture  land,  or  the  beft  un- 
nuatered  meadow  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  as  the  floating  or  wa- 
tering of  land  is  one  of  the  greateft  improvements  that  can  be 
introduced  into  any  country,  when  the  rearing  or  feeding  of 
ftock  is  an  obje6l  j  I  would  beg  leave  to  point  out  to  che  at- 
tention of  the  reviewer,  the  following  ftatements  of  the  pro- 
duce of  watered  meadows  by  different  authors. 

Mr  Davies,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey  of  Wiltfhire,  on  the 
fubje6t  of  Watered  Meadows,  ftates,  *  that  one  acre  of  good 
meadow  will  fupport  500  Wiltftiire  ewes  and  lambs  for  one 
day  j '  confequently,  forty  acres  will  fupport  the  above  ftock 
for  forty  days,  which  is  only  two  days  lefs  than  in  the  ftate- 
ment  given  by  Mr  Middleton. 

Mr  Wright,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  treatife  on  Water- 
ed Meadows,  gives  the  following  inftance  of  the  produce  of 
a  meadow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirencefter.  *  It  wz^ 
one  which  had  been  watered  longer  than  the  oldeft  perfon  iu 
the  parifh  could  remember,  but  was  by  no  means  the  beft 
meadow  upon  the  ftream,  nor  was  the  preceding  Winter  fa- 
vourable for  watering.  It  contains  fix  acres  and  a  half. 
The  Spring   food  was  let   for  feven  guineas,    and  well  fup- 
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ported  near  206  fheep,  from  the  firft  of  ISIarch  till  the  begin- 
ning of  May ;  the  hay  was  fold  at  thirty-two  guineas,  and  the 
aftermath  for  fix  guineas.  A  meadow  of  feven  acres,  the 
whole  crop  of  hay  on  which  had  been  fold  for  2I.  before  it 
was  watered,  has,  ever  (mcQ  it  has  been  laid  out  as  a  watered 
meadow,  been  let  at  the  annual  rent  of  3I.  per  acre. ' 

In  Mr  Wright's  third  edition,  is  the  following  account  of 
the  product:  of  a  meadow  : 

*  In  order  to  make  the  moft  of  the  Spring  food,  the  pro- 
prietor kept  the  grafs  untouched  till  the  2d  day  of  April  j 
from  which  time  he  let  it  to  the  neighbouring  farmers,  to  be 
eaten  off  in  five  weeks,  by  the  under  mentioned  (lock,  at  the 
following  rates  per  head:  A  flieep,  loJ.  per  week;  a  cow> 
3s.  6d. ;  a  colt,  4s.     The  quantity  of  land  is  eight  acres. 

107  wedder  flieep,  one  week        L.  4     9     2 
8  cows,  ditto  -  180 

4  colts,  ditto  -  0160 


L.  6 

n 

2 

5 

weeks 

-33 

.5 

10. 

I 

16 

0 

Total  of  5  weeks     L 
3  coltSj  3  weeks,  to  be  added 

L.  35     I    ID  or  4I.  7s.  BttJ. 

per  acre. 

After  being  fed  as  above,  the  hay  crop  was,  as  ufual,  about 
fifteen  tons,  and  was  fix  weeks  in  growing.  ' 

Since  fuch  are  the  immenfe  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  floating  of  land,  and  that,  wherever  there  is  a  confider- 
able  dream  of  water,  many  acres  may  be  thus  highly  improv- 
ed, I  think  extrads  from  the  treatifes  of  Mr  Wright,  on  the 
art  of  floating  land,  and  from  Mr  Davies's  account  of  the  art, 
in  his  Survey  of  Wiltfhirc,  might  be  introduced  with  great 
propriety  into  your  valuable  Magazine. 

Ycursj  &c.  S.  E. 


TO 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

Ohfeyvations  on  Expeticcs  of  Farming ;  on  Ulanorial  Clawis  ;  and 
en  Improvement  of  Entailed  EjiatcSy   l^c. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I  HAVE  perufed  the  firft  Number  of  tlie  Farmer's  Magazine, 
with  much  iatisfatSlion.  The  Ijitrodu6lion  is  a  mafterly  com- 
pofition ;  fo  are  many  of  the  communications. 

The  fpirit  of  invelligatinn,  this  pubhcation  may  raife,  can- 
not be  difagreeable  to  the  pubHfliers  ;  it  could  therefore  have 
been  wiflied,  in  place  of  the  animal  charge  attending  a  plough 
and  two  horfes^  they  had  mentioned  the  quantity  of  land,  of 
a  particular  kind,  thefc  might  labour,  the  expence,  and  the 
produce,  that  one  might  fee  what  profit  fliould  reafonably 
be  expe£led.  As  it  ftands,  this  is  only  part  of  an  ac- 
count j  and  mofl  of  the  articles  may  be  faid  to  be  paid  by 
the  farm  itfelf,  or  furniihed  by  it,  which  amounts  to  the  fame 
thing  *. 

There  is  another  thing  may  probably  appear  very  fimple  to 
many  of  your  readers,  the  v/ant  of  knov/ledge  of  which,  has, 
lail;  year,  caufed  a  good  deal  of  lofs,  viz.  the  befl  mode  of  pre- 
ferving  apples  through  JVinter.  This,  the  people  who  deal  in 
large  quantities  muft  certainly  know  :  an  account  of  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  many  of  your  readers. 

As  to  manorial  claims^  I  am  afraid  your  correfpondent  has 
only  looked  at  one  fide  of  the  pi6iure  ;  and  as  he  admits  he 
has  not  gone  to  the  origin  of  them,  his  hints  muft  be  defec- 
tive :  He  docs  not  even  feem  to,  look  forward  with  much  pe- 
netration. As  to  the  game ;  admitting,  for  the  fake  of  dif- 
cuflion,  tiiat  all  the  game-laws  hitherto  ena6led  in  favour  of 

proprietors. 

Remark  by  ciie  of  ths  ConduBors .  » 

*  If  tiic  account  prefented,  p.  46,  be  correifl:,  (and  we  believe  it  is  near  tTie 
truth),  what  is  faid  above,  by  our  refpc(flable  correipondcnt,  is  rathtr  out  of 
place.  The  Rural  EconBir.lJi  proftiTed  to  give  no  more  than  the  annual  charge 
of  a  plough  and  two  horfes,  and  his  ftatement  includes  every  article  :  fo  cannot, 
with  the  leaft  propriety,  be  confidered  as  "  only  part  of  an  account.  "  That  fe- 
veral  of  the  charges  are  for  articles  furnifhed  out  of  the  farm  produce,  is  no  ob- 
jeftion;  for,  if  not  confumcd  in  this  manner,  they  would  have  juft  drawn  a* 
much  money  at  market.  It  might,  with  equal  truth,  have  been  alleged,  that  a 
fariper  pays  notliicg  for  liis  farm,  when  the  rent  is  delivered  in  kind. 
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proprietors,  were  aboliflied ;  and  that  a  new  legion  of  Nim- 
rods  were  created  in  the  farmers  and  tlieir  fons  -,  and  that 
this  noways  abated  their  induftry  in  farming  : — How  could 
the  proprietor,  who  was  a  fportfman,  be  prevented  from 
conditioning  with  his  tenant,  that  he  rcferved  the  game  to 
himfelf,  or  to  fuch  other  gentlemen  as  might  have  leave  in 
writing  from  him  ?  This,  every  landlord  would  immediate- 
ly do,  and  with  more  reafon  than  excluding  aflignees  and 
fubtenants  ;  for,  though  power  were  granted  both  to  aflign 
and  fubfet,  ftill  would  the  principal  tenant  be  liable  to  pay 
the  rent.  With  regard  to  copy-holds^  thefe  are  analogous 
to  our  feu-holdings.  Now,  as  to  thefe,  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  having  been  the  proprietor,  had  afluredly  a  right  to 
grant  thefe  (which  are  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  perpetual 
leafes)  on  any  conditions  he  chofe.  The  fines  on  the  entry 
of  heirs,  are  tlierefore  equal  to  fines  on  renewal  of  leafes 
to  fons  of  tenants.  Millfckes  or  multures  :  When  the  lands 
are  fold  with  this  burden,  they  fell  fo  much  cheaper  :  when 
the  lands  on  which  the  mill  (lands  change  maflers,  a  greater 
value  is  given  on  that  account.  Wafes  muft  be  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  interefls  of  thofe  who  have  right. 
minerals  are  accounted  for,  in  being  claimed  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  from  his  referved  right  of  property.  If,  indeed, 
the  Legiflature  iliould  judge  it  beneficial,  to  caufe  all  or  any 
of  thefe  claims  to  be  valued  at  certain  rates,  and  ordain  the 
lord  of  the  manor  to  fell,  and  the  copy-holder  or  feuar  to 
buy,  it  is  uncertain  if  this  would  give  much  fatisfaction ; 
and  to  give  an  option  to  the  latter,  would  not  be  embraced. 
Witncfs  the  few  rights  of  patronage  purchafed  by  the  pa- 
rlihes,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  on  a  fimilar  option. 
Neither  would  a  rent-charge,  or  additional  feu-duty,  in  place 
of  thefe,  where  neither  of  the  parties  inclined  to  purchafe, 
pleafe  much  better.  And  perifh  the  pretended  reform,  that 
would  rob  any  honeft  man  of  his  right,  by  taking  it  from  hira 
■yvithout  a  compenfation  !  * 

To 


*  While  vvc  applaud  the  fpirit  of  the  above  exclamation,  we  miift  remark, 
f.bat  the  advancement  of  the  public  good  renders  it  neccffary,  upon  many  occa» 
fion?,  \o  facrificc  the  intereft  of  individuals.  If  Henry  VIH.  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  had  afted  according  to  our  corrcfpondent's  principles,  the 
Reformation  would  not  have  been  introduced  into  thefe  kingdoms ;  nor  would 
the  glorious  Revolution  of  1 688  have  taken  place.  The  faift  is,  that  every  law 
i'or  improvement,  injures  fome  individual  or  other;  which  might  be  exemplified 
by  innumerable  inftanccs  of  legifliitive  interference,  was  the  point  in  the  ieaft  de-' 
grtc  quellionaLle.  N. 
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To  fhow  the  reader,  that  the  writer  of  thefe  fheets  Is  no 
enemy  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  or  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  laws  for  that  purpofe,  he  begs  leave  to  fuggeft 
the  following  confiderations  as  to  entails.     The  power  allow- 
ed to  heirs  of  entail  to  fell,  for  the  purpofe  of  redeeming  the 
land-tax,  was  highly  proper.     Had  it  been  extended  to  all 
the  public  taxes,  there  would  have  been   no  harm  ;  could  a 
plan  be  contrived,  by  which  it  were  certain  the  money  would 
be  applied  to  that  end.     To  allow  them  to  borrow  a  fum  fuf- 
ficient  to  purchafe  an  annuity  equal  to  thefe,  on  giving  pro- 
per fecurity  to  the  clerk  of  entails,  that  the  annuity  was  to 
be  fo  applied,  would  poflibly  anfwer  the  end  j  or  to  borrow 
a  fum,  which,  lodged  with  their  banker,  the  intereft  fhould 
be  adequate  to  the  purpofe,  fecurity  always  being   given   for 
the  proper  application,  as  above  :  for,  although   the  entail 
might  provide  againft  the  extravagance  or  facility  of  the  heir, 
he  muft  have  been  fubjeft  to  the  taxes,  had  he  been  able  to 
perpetuate  his  life,  as  well  as  his  eftate  -,  as  he  could  have  had 
no  right  to  lock  up  his  funds  from  the  fervice  of  the  public, 
to  which  he  muft  have  contributed,  if  alive.     In  fadl,  the  fta- 
tute  for  the  improvement  of  lands  under  fettlements  of  ftri£t 
entail,  has  not  been  found  to  anfwer  the  end  5  becaufe  it  re- 
quired the  heir  of  entail  to  lay  out  the   money,  in  the   firft 
place,  which  he  generally  cannot  afford  to  advance  ;  and,  be- 
ing little  other  than  a  liferenter,  cannot  borrow,  as  few  cre- 
ditors choofe  to  lend  on  afiignment  to  his  claim   againft  the 
next  heir.     To  allow  him  to  borrow,  on  a  petition   to   the 
Court  of  SefTion,  with  a  fpecific  plan  and  eftimate  of-the  in- 
tended improvements,  and  intimation  of  the  petition  to  the 
next  heir,  and  on  caution  to  the  fatisfadlon  of  the  clerk  to 
the  regifter  of  tailzies,  would  tend  more  to  the  improvement 
of  the  eftates,  and  be  perfectly  fafe,  if  there  were  a  ftatute 
obtained  to  authorife  the  meafure.     And  this  claufe,  of  cau- 
tion to  the  fatisfa£lion  of  the  clerks  in  office,  is  perfe(Sl:ly 
cuftomary  in  Scotland,  in  judicial  fales,  in  removings,  &Co 
&c. 

Wilhing  your  publication  all  manner  of  fuccefs,  I  am, 

Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

MiLONIDES, 


FOR 
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FOR    THE    FARMER  S    MAGAZINE. 

Short  View  of  Agriculture  in  Rujfta  *. 

In  the  vaft  extent  of  territory  now  included  in  the  Ruffian 
dominions,  the  people  who  have,  from  time  immemorial,  at- 
tached therafcives  to  agriculture,  (however  rude,  and  with 
whatever  fuccefs),  are  the  Rujfians^  properly  {o  called,  the 
Poles,  the  Lithuanians^  the  Letiesy  the  Finns,  and  the  EJlho- 
fiians,  who  dwell  conterminous  to  one  another,  in  the  N.  W. 
quarter  of  this  great  empire.  As  the  firll  of  thefe,  however, 
compofe  the  chief  and  moft  numerous  clafs,  the  following 
particulars  mufl  be  underllood  as  principally  confined  to  them, 
with  this  preliminary  obfervation,  that  in  the  v.'hole  ftretch, 
from  eaft  to  weft  of  the  Ruffian  territory,  there  is  hardly  any 
part  fufceptible  of  cultivation,  beyond  the  6oth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  even  to  this  extent  only  in  the  vveftern  parts,  as 
the  frigid  region  extends  farther  an<l  farther  fouth,  the  more 
eailerly  we  go,  till,  at  the  point  of  Kamtfchatka,  on  the  (hore 
of  the  American  Ocean,  cultivation  is  impracticable  beyond 
the  51ft  degree;  thus,  leaving  a  tract  of  about  160,000  fquare 
miles  bound  up  in  eternal  fterility,  froil  and  fnow. 

The  chief  implement  of  RuiTian  agriculture,  is  the  Jvrk 
or  hook-plough,  defcribed  as  having  two  ploughfhares  faftened 
to  a  forked  board,  and  is  ufually  drawn  by  one  horfe,  or 
by  two  oxen  ;  and  is  held  by  a  lad  of  fifteen,  who  drives  at 
the  fan*e  time,  but  making  a  furrow  of  only  i-|-  inch  deep. 
This  is  ufed  generally  on  lands  that  are  in  conftant  tillage  j 
but  when  new  grounds  are  broken  up,  what  is  called  the 
knife-plough  is  employed,  and  which,  after  all,  goes  only  about 
half  as  deep  again.  At  other  times,  it  fhould  appear,  that 
the  land,  in  this  cafe,  is  ploughed  twice,  firft  with  the  knife- 
plough,  cutting  the  turf  into  dices,  and  then  with  the  fork- 
plough,  at  which  time  the  ploughman  muft  turn  the  furrow 
over,  as  it  rifes,  with  his  foot ;  from  wliich  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  this  fimple  implement  does  not  pofTefs  that  power  of 
itfelf,  but  does  probably  operate  in  a  fimilar  manner  to  the 
fcrape-plough  in  Britain  (drawn  alfo  by  one  liorfe),  which  is 

fometimes 


*  This  is  collected  from  the  3(1  Vol.  of  Tooics  Ficiv  of  the  Ruffian  Empirs, 
lately  publifhed.  A  work  of  great  merit,  and  abounding  fo  much  in  matter 
well  chofen,  and  fo  well  arranged,  as  almoin  to  preclude  abridgeratnt. 
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fometimes  ufed  in  cutting  up  the  weeds  in  the  intervals  of 
drilled  crops.  The  harrow  is  flill  more  fuTsple  than  the 
plough,  being  compofed  entirely  without  iron,  and  in  many- 
places  without  even  M^ooden  pins  ;  it  being  the  practice,  in 
fome  provinces,  to  conflru£l:  it  with  branches  of  trees  rudely 
interv/oven  together.  The  rollsi-  is  hardly  known  at  all.  The 
Finns  never  ufe  any  other  but  the  branch-harrow,  and  fre- 
quently the  rake  inftead  of  a  plough. 

One  fhould  imagine,  from  this  fuperficial  mode  of  tillage, 
that  the  crops  Vv'ould  turn  out  very  defective.  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  tlie  cafe  ;  for,  fo  rich  is  the  foil  by  nature, 
that  an  ordinary  crop  of  rye  is  from  eight  to  ten  fold,  barley 
tvv'elve,  oats  twenty,  and  wheat  almoft  never  below  fix. 

la  Finnland,  the  bej}  mode  of  carriage  is  a  two-wheeled 
fmall  cart ;  the  wheels  unfliod  with  iron ;  but  more  common- 
ly two  poles  fallened  at  one  end  to  the  fides  of  the  faddle, 
and  the  other  ends  trailing  on  the  ground.  The  Rufs,  how- 
ever, have  their  wheels  Ihod  with  iron,  and  many  examples  of 
four-wheeled  carts. 

The  reaping  initrumcnts  arc  various.  The  fickle,  the  com- 
mon fcythe,  and  the  great  German  fcythe.  The  Lette  cuts 
his  crop  witli  a  little  I'cythe,  fixed  to  a  fliort  handle,  which 
he  holds  in  his  right  hand,  having  in  his  left  a  fmall  hook, 
with  which  he  colletls  as  much  of  the  corn  as  he  intends  to 
cut  at  once.  The  Tartars  ufe  fliort,  but  very  arched  fcythes, 
on  a  (liort  handle  ;  and,  flanding  upright,  they  cut  both  to 
right  and  left.  The  corn,  after  it  is  bound  up,  is  fet  on  end 
in  circles  of  ten  fheaves,  leaning  againft  each  other,  and  co- 
vered with  one  inverted  at  top. 

Wheat  and  rye  are  fown  from  the  id  of  Auguft  to  the 
end  of  September  ;  and  as  the  Spring  is  late  of  commencing, 
the  Spring  crops  are  not  fown  till  about  the  beginning  of 
May.  Harvefl  is  in  July  and  Auguft.  From  this,  it  may  be 
conceived  how  rapidly  vegetation  comes  on.  In  fact,  the 
Spring  feafon  in  Ruflia  can  hardly  be  faid  to  exifl ;  as,  from 
the  flern  rigour  of  Winter  cold,  the  weather  burils  forth,  at 
once,  into  all  the  fervency  of  the  heat  of  Summer. 

Potatoes,  fo  general  in  the  North  of  Europe,  are  not  culti- 
vated by  the  native  Rufs  at  all,  except  only  in  the  government 
of  Archangel,  in  6^  degrees  of  latitude,  where  no  kind  of 
corn  comes  to  maturity ;  yet  here  potatoes  thrive  wonderfully, 
producing  from  thirty  to  fifty  fold. 

In  the  northerly  provinces,  the  corn  is  kiln-dried  in  the 
ftraw  (by  the  author  improperly  called  malting)  j  the  thrafliing 

of 
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of  corn,  over  all,  is  by  the  common  flail ;  in  fome  places,  by 
the  ftill  more  rude  method  of  treading  it  out  with  men,  or 
with  horfes,  and  this  on  the  ice  as  well  as  the  barn  floor. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  artificial  graflcs,  of  any  kind,  are 
fown  ;  but  nature,  in  foinc  fort,  precludes  the  necelhty,  by  the 
immenfe  produ6l  of  the  meadow  hay. 

Rotation  of  crop,  in  the  view  of  melioration,  appears  alfo 
to  be  unknov/n.  The  crop  is  indeed  changed  from  one  kind 
of  corn  to  another  j  but  the  green  crops,  or  thofe  which  fer- 
tilize the  foil,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  ivhite,  or  thofe  which 
tend  to  ilerility  j  yet  fo  boimtiful  is  nature  in  defiance  of 
this  treatment,  that,  in  the  words  of  the  intelligent  author, 
"  there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  where  agriculture  is  con- 
ducted with  fuch  negligence,  and  yet  yields  fo  great  a  re- 
turn. " 

In  the  management  of  cattle,  the  Rufs  is  perhaps  not 
behind  moft  of  the  European  nations :  with  regard  to  num- 
bers, he  is  better  provided  than  any.  Almoft  every  peafant 
has  his  horfe,  befides  other  cattle.  The  very  beggars  have 
their  milch  cow.  The  number  of  live  flock  polTefl^ed  by 
fome  rich  individuals,  among  the  Tartaric  nations  in  the 
fouthern  quarter  of  this  empire,  is  almoft  beyond  belief. 
Fifty  thouland  fheep  are  ftated  as  belonging  to  one  perfon. 
Another  has  10,000  horfes,  300  camels,  3500  black  cattle, 
20,000  fheep,  and  1000  goats.  The  patriarch  Job  would  not 
have  been  reckoned  the  greateft  man  of  the  Eaft,  in  this 
country. 

Befides  all  forts  of  cattle  common  to  the  rdft  of  Europe, 
there  are  fome  which  feem  peculiar  to  the  Ruflian  empire. 
Thus,  the  DJhiggetei  and  the  Khulan^  not  afcertained  whether 
they  btlong  more  to  equine  or  to  the  afline  fpecies,  are  met 
with  in  vaft  droves,  in  the  forefts  to  the  northward  of  the 
Cafpian.  Nothing  can  exceed  them  in  fwiftnefs,  nor  in 
their  fierce  and  untameable  difpofition.  There  is  likewife  a 
beautiful  race  of  wild  horfes,  of  a  bay  colour,  in  the  v/ilds  of 
the  Ukraine,  that  hardly  yield  to  the  foregoing  in  any  of  the 
above  qualities.  Camels  are  native  in  the  fouthern  provinces, 
as  likewife  buffaloes,  both  fubjedled  to  the  rule  of  man.  In 
tht.  north,  the  rein  deer  of  Lapland  are  trained  to  the  yoke  of 
tiie  Rufs  ',  while  in  the  eaft,  by  Kamtfchatka,  dogs  are  applied 
to  the  fame  purpofe.  To  conclude.  The  View  of  the  Rufjian 
Empire^  by  Tooke,  from  whence  the  above  fhort  notes  are 
feleded,  is  a  worl;  that  cannot  fail  to  be  interefting  to  read- 
ers 
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ers  of  almoft  every  defcription  ;  and,  in  particular,  to  the  a-* 
mateurs  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs  *. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 
0)1  the  ^lal'iiy  of  Rye-Grafs  Seed. 

Gentlemen, 

I  was  highly  pleafed  with  the  obfervations  given  In  your 
ialt,  refpccling  tLe  inanngement  of  hay.,  fi'om  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  much  benefit  may  be  derived.  It  would 
have  given  me  additional  pleafure,  had  the  well-informed  au- 
thor of  that  paper  communicated  his  fentiments,  concern- 
ing the  hindsy  qimlities^  and  quantities  of  feed,  proper  to  be 
fown  for  producing  a  full  crop  of  that  neceffary  article  ;  as 
I  believe,  upon  thefe  points,  the  public  in  general  are  much 
at  a  lofs.  In  this  country,  agriculturifts  are  nearly  at  one, 
that  red  clover  and  rye-gvafs  afford  the  greatefl  return  j  while, 
in  our  lifter  country,  very  different  notions  are  entertained. 
Taking  it,  however,  for  granted,  that  red  clover  and  rye-grafs 
are  bcft  calculated  for  producing  a  full  crop  of  hay,  I  beg 
leave  to  inquire,  in  v^^hat  manner  the  kind  or  quality  of  the 
rye-grafs  is  to  be  afcertained  ?  It  is  notorious,  that  an  an- 
nual kind  of  rye-grafs  is  lately  introduced,  which  has  been 
attended  by  heavy  loffes  to  the  farmers  who  have  fown  down 
land,  with  a  view  of  allowing  it  to  remain  in  paftuve  for  two 
or  more  years  •,  and  I  am  alfo  inclined  to  think,  that  many 
noxious  weeds,  both  of  annual  and  perennial  foils,  are  now 
generally  mixed  amongft  the  greatell  part  of  rye-grafs.  It 
is  evident,  that,  fmce  grafs  feeds  have  been  fown  in  quanti- 
ties in  this  country,  a  vaft  increafe  of  that  deftru6live  and 
pernicious  weed,  provincially  called  knot- grafs y  or  fivine-ar- 
noly  has  taken  place  ;  and  that,  upon  a  great  m.any  foils,  it 
is  fcarcely  poffible,  with  every  degree  of  pains,  to  extirpate 
it.     I   have   noticed    fields   very   completely  fallowed,   when 

fown 


*  We  do  not  mean,  however,  from  this,  to  give  an  unqualified  approbation 
to  this  work.  The  author  has  allowed  himfelf,  in  fome  in(tances,  without  re- 
flection, to  adopt  very  ill-founded  opinions  from  others.  For  example,  what  hs 
ftates  of  Sweden,  liaving  a  population  of  220  to  the  fquare  rnile,  and  Europtsaa 
RulFia  upwards  of  400,  is  beyond  all  bounds  extruvagaut.  N. 
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"  fown  with:  feeds  among  the  firfl  crop,  and  taken  up  after  Iviuj;^ 
only  one  year,  to  have  been  quite  filled  with  this  baneful  plant 
or  weed ;  which  was  a  circumftance  hardly  to  be  expedled, 
unlefs  the  feed  had  been  mixed  among  the  rye-grafs.  Some 
old  farmers  inform  me,  that  very  little  of  it  was  to  be  fecu 
till  within  thefe  fifty  years,  or  fince  the  foM'ing  of  grafs  feeds 
became  general,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  practice 
of  hufbandry  has,  out  of  all  doubt,  received  much  improve- 
ment during  that  period.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  me  an  im- 
portant obje(St,  that  the  farmer  fhould  be  provided  with  rye- 
grafs  of  a  right  kind  and  quality  :  and,  to  attain  this,  I  know 
of  no  better  niethod,  than  that  every  farmer  fliould  raife  his 
own  feed,  which  I  moll  eanieitly  recommend. 

Yours,  &c. 

A  Rural  Economist. 


to  the  conductors  of  the  farmer  3  magazine. 

Gentlemen, 

Good  roads  are  fo  necefTary  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  that  few  objefts  are  fo  interefling  to  thofe  who  are 
concerned  in  its  weliare.  Till  roads  are  made  good,  and  the 
communication  between  different  places  be  rendered  eafy  and 
commodious,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  that  any  capital  improve- 
ment can  take  place.  An  unneceflary  wafte  of  labour,  to  a 
great  extent,  is  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  bad  or  incon- 
venient roads  ;  and  perhaps  this  wafte  or  lofs,  if  it  could  in 
any  degree  be  accurately  computed,  amounts,  in  Britain,  to  a 
greater  fum  per  annum.,  than  would  be  required  to  put  the 
whole  public  roads  at  once  into  a  complete  ftate  of  repair. 

This  fubje6l  has  occurred  to  my  mind,  from  having  lately 
had  occafion  to  travel  the  neiu  or  middle  road  from  your  city 
to  Glafgow,  which  certainly  has  been  laid  out  and  conftru6ted 
upon  more  fcientific  principles  than  any  other  road  in  this" 
illand.  There  is  hardly  fuch  a  thing  as  a  fingle  rife  in  the 
whole  line  of  road ;  at  leaft,  any  variation  from  the  level,  has 
been  executed  in  fuch  a  judicious  manner,  as  fcarcely  to  be 
perceptible  to  the  eye,  or  to  incommode  the  traveller  in  his 
pafliige.  In  a  word,  the  gentlemen  who  undertook  fuch  an 
important  work  deferve  well  of  the  public,  by  thus  provid- 
ing a  communication  betwixt  two  great  cities,  v/herecn  a 
fingle  horfe  is  capable  "of  drawing  a  heavy  load  with  greater 

facility 
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facility  than  is  pra£licable,  upon  many  other  great  roads,  with 
a  double  number. 

I  beg  leave  to  notice,  that  fome  parts  of  the  road,  where 
embankings  have  been  neceflary,  are  not  provided  with  a 
wall  or  row  of  polls,  for  the  fecurity  of  travellers,  which 
will  be  a  dangerous  negle61:  in  Winter  nights,  or  during  a. 
fnow  ftorm.  This  occurs  particularly  at  two  places  to  the 
weft  ward  of  Airdr'ie^  and  ought  to  be  inftantly  remedied. 

Excellent  houfes  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  are 
like  wife  provided  at  every  ftage  ;  and,  if  the  adjoining  foil, 
the  capital  ftock  of  the  inhabitants,  was  of  a  fuperior  quality, 
this  road  might  be  travelled  over  with  pleafure  and  delight,  in 
every  refpe6t. 

Yours,  &Ci 

A  Travell£r. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, 

The  diftrefles  arifmg  from  the  fcarcity  of  fodder  having 
been  feverely  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  Britain  during  the 
late  uncommon  feafon,  efpecially  in  the  hilly  and  upland  dif- 
tri£l:s,  I  take  the  liberty  (through  the  medium  of  your  Maga- 
zine) of  offering  fome  hints,  which,  if  properly  taken  up,  may 
nave  a  tendency  to  leflen  the  evil  in  future. 

The  moft  prominent  feature  of  the  Highland  hufbandry, 
6ext  to  the  almoft  total  inattention  to  the  breed  of  their  fheep 
and  cattle,  is  the  improvidence  and  want  of  care  in  fecuring 
a  proper  fupply  of  Winter  fuftenance  for  them  ;  a  negleft  the 
more  to  blamed,  as  it  is  fully  in  their  power  to  procure  a 
fufficiency  with  little  trouble,  and  almoft  without  expence. 
In  thefe  elevated  fituations,  abundance  of  herbage  of  a  nu- 
tritive quality  is  produced,  upon  which  the  animals  not  only 
live,  but  fatten,  during  Summer,  and  which,  when  the  Win- 
ters are  mild,  continues  to  fupport  them  in  health  and  vigour 
during  that  inclement  feafon.  In  years  fo  calamitous  as  the 
laft,  hov/ever,  the  cafe  is  fomewhat  different.  A  continued 
feries  of  cold  wet  weather  during  the  Spring,  Summer,  and 
Autumn,  killed  many  iheep  and  lambs  early  in  the  year,  and 

VOL.  I.  NO.  HI.      '  C  c  prevented 
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prevented  thofc  that  furvived  frcni  acquiring  flcfli  or  ftrengtli 
at  the  proper  feafon  :  In  that  debilitated  {late,  they  encoun- 
tered one  of  the  feverefl  Winters  ever  reinembered  ;  an  evil 
that  was  greatly  aggravatetl  by  the  heavy  fall  of  fnow  at  its 
commencement,  v/hich  in  many  places  entirely  deprived  them 
of  food.  The  confequences  are  but  too  well  known.  Great 
numbers  periflied  in  the  firit  inilance  j  and,  of  thofe  that 
reached  the  Spring,  many  have  died  from  weaknefs  alone. 
This,  however,  has  not  genci-ally  been  die  cafe ;  as,  upon 
almoft  every  farm  where  a  fulhciency  of  hay  and  other  arti- 
cles of  a  good  quality  were  laid  up,  the  flock  has  been  kept 
in  tolerable  condition  during  the  Winter,  and  reached  the 
Spring  nearly  in  the  ufual  way. 

The  evils  ariiing  from  the  want  of  a  proper  provifion  for 
the  (lock  upon  Highland  farms,  during  Winter,  has  long 
been  cbferved  and  lamented  by  intelligent  men  ;  and  many 
attempts  have  been  made,  both  by  patriotic  individuals  and 
public  focieties,  to  leffen  them.  Amongfl  thefe,  the  labours 
of  the  Highland  Society  hold  a  diftinguifhed  place,  and  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  country  at  large  with  gratitude 
and  pleafure.  The  encouragement  held  out  to  Highland 
farmers,  for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  them  to  fov/  broad  clo- 
ver, and  cultivate  turnips  and  other  green  crops,  has  already 
produced  very  beneficial  effects  j  and,  if  carried  to  th^  extent: 
of  which  the  fyftem  is  capable,  will,  in  many  diiln6ls,  not 
only  prevent  the  evils  arihng  from  bad  Winters,  but  produce 
additional  benefit,  by  enabling  the  farmers  to  keep  their 
young  flock  in  a  growing  flate  tliroughout  the  whole  year ;  a 
matter  of  much  more  importance  than  is  generally  imagined  j 
as  both  flieep  and  cattle,  fo  treated,  make  more  progrefs  in 
two  years,  than  fuch  as  are  half-ilarved  during  the  Winter 
ufually  do  in  five.  But,  as  there  are  many  extenfive  tracls> 
where  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  other  circumflances  prevent 
green  crops  from  being  introduced  to  any  great  extent,  it, 
is  of  much  importance  to  perfons  pofrcffing  farms  in  thefe 
parts,  to  be  able  to  fubftitute  fomething  in  their  place  : — that 
lubilitute,  nature  has  bountifully  provided,  even  in  the  moft  ■ 
expofad  fituations. 

The  article  we  mean,  is  heath ;  which,  from  the  experience 
of  ages,  is  known  to  contain  a  wholefome  and  palatable 
nourilhment,  when  eaten  in  a  green  flate  \  and,  it  is  well 
known,  proves  that  every  kind  of  green  herbage,  hitherto- 
employed  for  feeding  our  domeftic  animals,  is  alfo  calculated 
to  fupport  them  in  health  and  vigour,  when  dried,  provided 

it 
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it  is.  cut  at  a  proper  period,  and  due  pains  taken  to  preferve  it. 
The  value  cf  the  dillerent  kinds  of  ilraw  and  hay  is  fo  well' 
known,  that  it  would  be  abfurd  to  attempt  any  reafoning  upon 
it- — Have  we  the  leaft  room  to  fuppofe,  that  heath,  if  cut  at 
a  proper  leafon,  and  well  managed  afterwards,  would  not  alfo 
be  found  highly  ufeful  ? 

Grov/ing  in  fituations  vhere  fcarce  any  tiling  elfe  will 
thrive,  the  qualities  of  heath  have  not  only  been  overlooked  in 
many  inftances,  but  its  very  exiftence  deemed  a  reproach  up- 
on the  foil.  That  it  was  not  confidered  in  the  fame  light  by 
our  anceftors,  is  evident,  from  their  underftanding  its  qualities 
fo  well,  as  to  be  able  to  prepare  from  it  a  fermented  liquor, 
of  a  highly  agreeable  flavour,  aud  an  intoxicating  quality, 
which  was  ufed  upon  all  their  great  occafions.  Indeed,  w^ 
have  a  tolerable  confirmation  of  this  facf,  by  attending  to  the 
pafture  of  bees  upon  heath  j  from  which,  in  a  given  time, 
they  coUecl  more  honey  than  is  ufually  done  from  the  richeft 
fields  of  white  clover  during  the  fame  fpace  :  and,  as  it  is 
now  afcertained,  that  tlie  food  of  bees  is  derived  from  the 
fiiccharine  or  ferm.entable  matter  contained  in  the  flowers 
upon  which  they  feed,  and  which  acquires  the  diftinguifhing 
properties  of  honey,  merely  by  pafling  through  the  veflels  of 
the  infeft,  and  the  particular  organization  of  thefe  veflels,  it 
rnay  fafely  be  inferred,  that  heath,  when  properly  managed, 
contains  properties  greatly  fuperior  to  what  it  is  generally 
thought  to  poflefs.  AVere  any  dcubt  to  remain,  additional 
convi6tion  would  arife  from  the  high  flavour  and  other  good 
q\ialities  of  the  Highland  mutton,  fo  juftly  celebrated  over 
the  whole  ifland,  reared  in  fituations  where  the  animals  have 
not  any  other  .food  but  heath. 

In  Sweden,  the  practice  of  cutting  heath  for  Winter  food 
lias  long  prevailed  ;  and  the  heath-harveft,  iji  feme  parts  of 
that  country,  is  as  regular,  and  as  much  attended  to,  as  the 
corn-harvell  in  the  moft  fertile  provinces.  Long  experience 
has  taught  the  natives  its  value,  and  furniflied  an  example^ 
that  ought  to  be  followed  by  other  nations,  fimilarly  circum- 
ftanced  as  to  foil  and  climate.  In  that  country,  it  conftitutcs 
a  bulky  and  efiential  article  cf  Winter  food,  in  many  fitua- 
tions where  no  other  can  be  obtained.  Little  Coarfe  hay  is 
produced  in  the  Swedifli  hills  and  uplands.  Sown  grafles 
are  unknown.  Stra\V^  and  turnips  are  equally  fcarce,  except 
in  the  corn  provinces ;  and  even  there,  the  only  broad-leaved 
crop  cultivated  for  Winter  food,  is  the  roota  baga,  or  Swedifli 
herb  ;  a  Vegetable  that  unites,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the 
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qualities  both  of  the  cabbage  and  turnip.  But,  allowing 
turnips,  hay,  and  other  articles  to  be  produced  in  much 
greater  quantity  than  they  are,  even  in  the  nioft  fertile  of  the 
Swediih  pvoA^inccs,  it  v.ould  be  found  impoihble  to  tranfport 
them  to  the  higher  diilri£is,  owing  to  the  very  inacceihble 
nature  of  the  country,  tlie  badnefs,  indeed  the  almoil  entire 
want,  of  roads,  and  other  unfavourable  circumftances.  Thus 
infulated,  and  cut  oH"  as  it  were  from  every  fupply  but  the 
produce  of  their  own  mountains,  neceflity  has,  with  the  boors 
of  Sweden,  become  the  parent  of  indultry  and  invention,  and 
taught  them  to  appretiate  the  value  of  an  article  (defpifed  or 
neglected  in  other  countries)  which  they  fmd  fully  adequate 
to  their  wants,  and  have  for  the  trouble  only  of  cutting  and 
curing. 

Were  we  fimply  to  rcafon  upon  the  fubje£l,  we  would  fup- 
pofe,  that  a  practice  winch  has  obtained  for  a  length  of  time  in 
any  country,  and  from  experience  been  found  ufeful,  would 
be  adopted  in  every  fimilar  fituation.  Britain  refembles  Swe- 
den in  many  refpedls.  Both  countries  can  boaft  of  the  mod 
fertile  corn  provinces  in  Europe,  and,  in  both^  there  is  a 
large  extent  hilly  and  mountainous.  It  is  well  known,  that 
thefe  parts  of  Sweden,  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  are 
rendered  highly  productive,  principally  by  their  management 
of  heath.  Have  we  any  reafon  to  think,  that  the  produce 
of  the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  Britain  would  be  lefs 
valuablelj  or  of  a  quality  lefs  nourifliipg  ?  The  foil  is,  in  every 
inftance,  equally  good,  and  the  advantage,  in  point  of  climate, 
greatly  in  our  favour.  Tliis  laft  circumftance  renders  the  cut- 
ting and  fubfequent  treatment  much  eafier  in  this  country,  tharn 
it  pofhbly  can  be  there. 

At  prefent,  the  ufage  of  the  high  lands  and  uplands  through- 
out Britain,  is  to  burn  the  heath,  with  a  view  to  improve 
their  pafture.  By  that  operation,  the  tops  of  both  heath  and 
grafs  are  completely  deftroyed,  and  a  confiderable  time  elapfes 
before  new  ihoots  are  produced  •,  whereas,  were  the  heath 
cut  for  Winter  food,  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned,  it  would 
fend  out  new  (hoots  the  following  Spring ;  which,  being  of 
a  tender  and  fucculent  nature,  would  form  a  palatable  article 
of^food  for  {heep,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  the 
grafs  which  grows  amiongft  it  would  fpring  up  at  the  fame 
time,  and  add  to  the  value  of  the  pafture. 

In  cafes  where  heath  grounds  have  been  cut  or  burnt  for  a 
few  years,  if  the  furface  is  tolerably  fmooth,  the  heath  may 
be  cut  with  a  ftrong  fcythe  j  but  M^hen  it  is  of  many  years 

growth, 
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growth,  and  the  ftems  have  become  hard  and  thick,  thnt 
inftrument  will  not  be  fo  very  proper,  as  it  is  liable  to  bend, 
and  get  out  of  fliape,  and  little  work  can  be  done  with  it  in 
a  given  time.  Other  inflruments  have  been  piopofed,  and 
certainly  might  be  employed  with  advantage;  but  farmers, 
who  are  not  in  polTefiion  of  thefe,  may  make  very  fatisfa£lory 
experiments,  by  cutting  it  with  a  common  hedge-bill,  an  in- 
ftrument with  which  a  labourer  can  cut  a  confiderable  quantity 
in  the  courfe  of  a  day. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  cutting,  that  fliould  be  deter- 
mined by  the  feafon,  and  othc-  circumftances.  Experience, 
which,  in  every  cafe  where  it  can  be  reforted  to,  ought  to  be 
the  ftandard,  both  of  opinion  and  pradlice,  eftablifnes  the 
fa£t,  that  cutting  at  an  early  period  of  the  feafon  is  the  moft 
certain  way  of  obtaining  a  valuable  and  nourifning  herbage. 
"When  we  fay  early,  no  particular  month,  or  period  of  any 
month,  is  meant ;  earlinefs  depending  entirely  upon  the 
feafon,  which,  in  an  infular  fituation  like  that  of  Britain,  is 
very  variable.  The  moft  certain  criterion  is,  the  progrefs 
the  plants  have  made  in  their  growth  ;  as,  at  a  certain  ftage, 
they  poflefs  properties,  which  are  either  impaired,  or  entirely 
loft,  if  they  are  fufFered  to  ftand  longer.  Perhaps,  when 
the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  the  heath  will  be  found  moll 
nourifhing.  Indeed,  fhepherds  and  others,  who  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  fubjeft,  think  the  pafture  moft  valu- 
able during  the  time  it  continues  in  bloom.  If  poflible,  it 
fhould  always  be  cut  during  dry  weather,  and  immediately 
thrown  into  cocks  or  heaps,  wliere  it  may  remain  for  a  week 
or  ten  days ;  after  which,  it  may  be  put  into  large  ricks,  and 
allowed  to  ftand,  till  it  is  found  convenient  to  carry  it  to  the 
fituations,  where  there  is  a  chance  of  its  being  ufed  through 
the  Winter. 

In  recommending  a  praftice,  which  in  Britain  Is  entirely 
new,  much  diffidence  and  circumfpectlon  are  required  ;  and, 
could  no  inftance  be  quoted  of  the  beneficial  efFe£ls  refulting 
therefrom,  lefs  would  have  been  faid  upon  the  fubjed.  Th;; 
example  of  Sweden,  however,  where  both  foil  and  cliniate 
are  inferior  to  ours,  holds  out  to  the  ftore-farmers  ot  Britain 
a  tolerable  profpedl  of  fuccefs.  To  thofe  immediately  con- 
cerned, the  matter  is  of  confiderable  importance  ;  and,  as 
very  fatisfa£lory  trials  can  be  made,  at  a  tniiing  expence,  we 
indulge  a  hope,  that  the  hints  now  thrown  out  wiil  not  be 
altogether  ufelefs  to  fociety.  A.  Z. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE, 
On  the  Proper  Mode  of  Ridging  a  Tf^et  Clny  Soil. 

Gex'i  lemen, 

A  PERioDiCAi.  publication,  fuch  as  yours,,  to- 
put  on  record  the  fa£ts  that  occur  to  the  practical  tanner  in 
the  courfe  of  his  bufinefs,  rr.uft  tend  to  the  improvement  qf 
Agriculture,  and  will  ultimately  prove  of  general  utility  to 
mankind.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  the  intelligent 
farmers  in  Scotland  will  not  let  flip  the  opportunity  of  making 
obfervations  c-n  every  fubje^l  relative  to  country  affairs,  and 
fsnd  you  the  refult  of  their  experience ;  that,  by  infertion  in 
your  ]^.Iag:;:!ine,  they  may  not  be  loft  to  the  public  ;  and,  by 
accumulating  a  num/ber  of  fa^ts,  be  the  means  of  eflablifhing 
a  more  perfect  fyftem  of  agriculture  :  For  it  is  partly  owing  to 
hufbandmen  living  in  the  country,  at  a  diftance  from  neigh- 
hours,  that  agriculture  has  not  arrived  at  the  fame  degree 
of  perfecStion  with  the  arts  carried  on  in  towns.  Farmers, 
however,  endeavour  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  their 
fituation,  by  communicating  freely  to  one  another  their 
knowledge  in  rural  affairs;  whilft  the  v.-ary  inliabitant  of  the 
town  endeavours  to  veil  in  myftery  every  procefs  in  his  art, 
and  tranfaction  in  his  bufinefs :  But  the  fphere  of  a  pra£tical 
farmer's  communications  mull  be  confined  to  a  very  narrow 
circle ;  and  for  this,  a  publication  fuch  as  yours,  if  farmers 
v/ill  only  come  forward  with  their  obfervations,  muft  be 
attended  with  beneficial  efFe^fis  to  fociety.  With  this  view, 
I  now  tranfmit  you  a  few  obfervations  on  the  proper  mode 
of  forming  ridges  on  a  wet  clay  foil.  It  appears,  from  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  ridges  in  Eait  Lothian,  and  I  fiippofe 
r-lfo  in  every  cultivated  county  in  Scotland,  that  all  the  fields 
in  cultivation,  both  of  a  wet  and  dry  foil,  were  originally 
formed  into  high-gathered  ridges,  of  betwixt  thirty  and  forty 
feet  in  breadth.  None  of  tiiefe  were  found  (traight,  but  were 
extended  in  well  turned  ferpentine  lir.es-,  which  induced  many, 
who  have  a  great  regard  for  the  wifdom  of  cur  auceftors,  to 
believe  that  they  were  formed  in  that  manner  on  purpofe,  as 
being  the  propereil  for  draining  oW  the  fuperfluous  water, 
and  beft  adapted  for  ferving  every  purpcfe  in  agriculture. 
Thisj  however,  is  an  erroneous  opinion  ;  for  the  ftraight  line 
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is,  of  all  others,  the  beft  calculated  for  carrying  off  water 
vi'ith  the  greatefl  celerity,  thereby  rendering  a  wet  foil  as  dry 
as  pcffible,  which  is  of  the  utnioft  importance  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  different  grains  at  prefentin  ufe  in  ournorthern 
climate.  The  curved  form  of  thefe  old  ridges,  certainly  was 
occafioned  by  the  long  teams  of  oxen  and  horfes  which  were 
formerly  yoked  in  the  plough,  even  to  the  number  of  twelve 
or  fourteen,  which,  beginning  to  turn  before  the  plough  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  the  ridge,  gradually  changed  it  from  the 
ftraight  line,  till,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  ferpentine  form  was 
extended  to  the  whole  ridge.  But  thefe  curved  bioad  ridges, 
although  fan6lioned  with  the  ftamp  of  antiquity,  have,  almofl 
all  of  them,  in  this  country,  been  levelled,  and  reformed  into 
ilraight  narrow  ridges,  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  ia 
breadth.  This  operation  was,  however,  always  attended  with 
a  temporary  lofs  :  lor,  unlefs  great  attention  and  expence  was 
beflowed,  in  preferving  the  old  vegetable  mould  on  the  fur- 
face,  it  was  buried,  in  many  places,  beyond  the  roots  of  the 
plants  which  we  cultivate,  and  a  ftcrile  fubftratum  of  till 
brought  up  to  fupply  its  place,  on  which  plants  cannot  be 
made  to  grow  with  the  fame  vigour,  as  on  the  old  furface 
foil.  I  do  not  know  when  nairow  ridges  were  firft  ufed  in 
England  ;  but  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  late  John 
Cockburn  of  Ormidon  introduced  them  into  Scotland  early 
in  this  century.  I  have  obferved  fome  ridges  on  the  eflate 
of  Ormiflon,  formed  at  an  early  period,  at  the  breadth  of 
fv.z  and  nine  feet.  Thefe  were  ploughed  alternately ;  the 
erown  of  the  ridge,  this  year,  forming  the  open  furrow  be- 
twixt the  ridges  next  year  :  But  this  form  does  not  feem  to 
have  given  .fatistatflion  ;  for  the  whole  ridges  on  the  eftate, 
at  lail;  fettled  at  fifteen  feet  ;  which  was  of  a  fufhcient 
breadth  to  give  them  a  connderable  roundnefs,  fo  as  to  al- 
low the  water  to  run  with  rapidity  off  the  ridge  into  the  fur- 
row. When  I  entered  to  my  farm,  which  is  of  a  firong 
wet  clay  foil,  or  brick  loam,  being  a  mixture  of  ferruginous 
clay,  and  vegetable  mould,  with  a  large  portion  of  fand  ia 
it — the  under  flratum  a  yellow  ochrey  clay,  with  a  laresr 
portion  of  iron  and  fand,  v.'hich  confolidates  into  a  hard  mafs, 
that  adniits  of  no  water  to  pafs  through  it, — I  found  the 
ridges  all  of  the  breadth  of  fifteen  feet,  and  continued  them  of 
that  breadth,  till  about  fourteen  years  ago,  that,  happening  to 
fee  a  letter  from  Mr  Arthur  Young,  now  Secretary  to  tlie 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  a  neighbour  farmer,  wherein  he 
mentioned,  that  Mr  Arbuthnot,  who  was  efleemedone  of  the 
bell  farmers  in  England,  had  found,  from  experience,  that  a 
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ridge,  of  the  breadth  of  from  thirty  or  forty  feet,  fufficiently 
rounded,  was  the  propereft  form  for  laying  a  wet  clay  foil 
dry  •,  I  immediately  determined  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
pitched  upon  a  field  of  feven  acres,  that  was  already  formed 
into  fifteen-feet  ridges;  and,  in  order  to  form  the  broad 
ridges  in  a  gradual  manner,  I  continued  for  feveral  years  to 
call  two  ridges  together,  keeping  an  open  furrow  in  the 
crown,  till  I  got  them  of  a  fufficient  height,  and  properly 
rounded,  when  the  open  furrow  was  difcontinued,  which 
formed  one  high  and  broad  ridge  of  thirty  feet.  The  field 
was  then  Summer-fallowed,  dunged,  and  fown  with  wheat ; 
the  crop  a  good  one,  but  not  up  to  what  I  was  entitled  to  ex- 
peft.  In  the  following  Spring,  which  was  a  dry  one,  it  was 
fowrj,  in  good  condition,  with  beans  and  peas,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  pea  to  three  beans.  A  few  days  after  the  field  was 
finiflied,  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  farmers  in  the  county 
pafTmg  it,  faid  to  me,  *  I  fee  you  are  making  trial  of  broad 

*  ridges  -,  they  are  excellently  formed,  being  well  rounded, 
'  and  of  a  proper  height.     I  have  not  a  doubt,  that,  if  I  chance 

*  to  pafs  your  farm  fome  years  hence,  I  fhall  find  all  the 

*  ridges  upon  it  formed  after  the  fame  model.  '  Thefe  broad 
ridges,  which  had  thus  received  the  approbation  of  this  ex- 
pert farmer,  were  foon  put  to  the  teft.  The  v^eather  broke, 
and  a  very  wet  Summer  followed.  Upon  examining  thp,, 
field,  from  time  to  time,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  evidently  ' 
injured  by  the  breadth  of  tTie  ridges  :  there  was  fuch  a  pref- 
fure  of  water  on  the  fides  of  the  ridges,  from  their  great 
breadth,  that  the  clay  foil,  which  had  been  highly  cultivated 
in  the  Spring,  was  diffolved  into  mud,  in  io  much,  that  the 
water  furrow  betwixt  the  ridges  almoil  difippeared.  When 
the  crop  came  to  be  cur,  not  a  fmgle  pea  was  to  be  feen  on 
the  broad  ridges,  having  ali  died  early  in  Summer.  The  beans, 
a  fcanty  crop,  were  evidently  Hinted  in  their  growth  by  the 
wetnefs  of  the  foil,  few  of  them  exceeding  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  in  height;  but,  on  a  round  narrow  ridge  in  the  field, 
although  of  an  inferior  foil,  there  was  a  confiderable  number 
of  peas  at  harveft,  and  the  beans  were  much  more  luxuriant 
in  their  growth.  I  muil:  again  obferve,  that  the  Summer  w?.> 
a  remarkably  wet  one.  A  neighbour,  who  had  a  field  of  good 
beans,  fown  upon  caften  ridges  of  fifteen  icet  in  breadth, 
fiiowed  me  an  odd  ridge  in  the  field  that  was  gathered,  oa 
which  he  had  a  third  more  beans  than  on  any  of  the  caflea 
ridges,  which  proved  the  neceffity  of  laying  beans  dry  this 
leafon.  After  the  beans  were  got  off,  the  ridges  were  ga- 
thered, for  laying  .the^i;  dij'.y  during  the  Winter;  but,  in  the 
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Spring,  the  foil  was  in  a  wet  cohefive  ftate,  and  did  not  pul- 
verize in  ploughing.  Barley  was  fown  upon  it,  and  I  again 
examined  with  attention  the  llate  of  the  field  during  the  courfe 
of  the  Summer.  It  appeared  to  me  to  receive  greater  injury 
from  the  wet  weather,  than  the  neighbouring  fields  with  nar- 
row ridges  of  fifteen  feet.  The  crop  of  barley  was  a  fcanty 
one ;  clover  and  rye  grafs  followed  the  barley,  and  then  oats, 
which  finiflied  the  rotation.  Not  being  fatisfied  with  any  of 
thefe  crops,  nor  the  llate  of  the  foil  after  the  rotation  was 
finilhed,  I  was  determined  to  abandon  the  broad  ridges,  and 
make  an  experiment  on  a  field  formed  into  ridges  even  nar- 
rower than  fifteen  feet.  The  one  in  my  eye  was  of  a  wet 
clay  foil  at  one  end  of  the  ridges  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  it, 
although  of  a  clay  foil,  was  drier,  being  fituated  on  a  hang- 
ing bank,  with  a  fubllratum  that  allowed  the  water  to  pafs 
through  it.  The  crops  that  grew  upon  this  drier  part  of  the 
field,  were  always  deftroycd  by  the  cut-worm,  and  produc- 
ed nothing,  fome  years,  but  a  narrow  Ikirting  of  grain,  next 
the  open  furrows,  betwixt  the  ridges.  Obfervjng  that  thefe 
worms  infefted  the  mofl  elevated  parts  of  the  ridge,  I  conjec- 
tured, that,  by  forming  the  field  into  twelve-feet  ridges,  and 
keeping  them  flat,  ploughing  them  crown  and  furrow,  with- 
out even  water- harrowing  the  drier  part  after  it  was  fown, 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  cut-worms  from  making  fuch  de- 
vallations  on  the  young  plants,  before  they  pufh  out  their 
furface  roots  :  for,  whenever  the  plant  arrives  at  this  ftage 
of  its  growth,  the  danger  from  the  worm  is  over  :  and  I  had 
the  fatisfaftion  to  find,  it  had  the  defired  effeft  of  Hopping 
the  ravages  of  thefe  deftrutLive  animals,  in  this  particular 
inftance.  But  the  confequences  attending  the  ploughing  the 
field  alternately  in  ridges  crown  and  furrow,  particularly  on 
the  wet  part,  was  evidently  hurtful  to  the  crop,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reafons.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  ploughman,  in  deepen- 
ing and  clearing  out  the  water  furrows  betwixt  the  ridges, 
mull  go  deeper  with  his  plough  in  that  part  of  the  ridge,  than 
in  any  other;  and,  in  a  clay  foil,  they  cannot  be  made  too  deep.  '" 
When,  therefore, the  ridge  comes  to  be  reverfed,  there  is  a  folid'^^  ^'" 
b;ife  of  foil  under  the  cultivated  furface,  and,  more  frequently, 
a  folid  bafe  of  till,  through  which  no  water  can  pafs  (the 
clay  on  the  furface  being  in  general  nearly  turned  up  with  the 

plough  flielving  in  this   manner)    .  "^^^^f-A,/^^^^^^4  / 

A  B         A  B 

from  the  furrows,  towards  the  middle  of  the  ridges;   but  it  is 
obvious,  that  this  inclined  f-^rm,  A  B,  of  the  furface  of  the 

folid 
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folid  under-ftratum,  towards  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  muil  be 
extremely  unfavourable  for  allowing  the  fuperfiuous  water  to 
drain  off  from  the  pulverized  foil  into  the  water-furrows  j  and, 
confequently,  I  always  found  the  crops  growing  upon  them 
materially  injured  in  wet  feafons,  and  fometimes  nearly  de- 
ftroyed.  But  a  lofs  alfo  attends  this  mode  of  ridging  a  clay 
foilj  even  in  dry  feafons,  wlien  a  deficiency  of  the  crop,  on  the 
middle  of  the  ridge,  is  to  be  obferved,  where  it  ought  to  have 
been  beft.  Tliis  is  eafily  to  be  accounted  for.  Every  practi- 
cal farmer  knows,  that,  when  a  clay  foil  is  ploughed,  efpecially 
in  a  drought,  it  is  laid  fo  open,  by  its  crumbling  into  large 
maffcs,  that  the  fun  and  air  in  a  few  hours  carry  off  its  moif- 
ture,  and  render  it  unfavourable  for  vegetation.  When  we 
add  to  this,  that  the  fides  of  the  open  furror/s,  and  con- 
tiguous foil,  over  v.'hich  the  Vv''inter  rains  and  melted  fnows 
have  paffed,  from  being  confolidated  with  fo  much  moif- 
ture,  become  extremely  hard  in  time  of  drought,  this  hard- 
ened foil  on  the  fides  of  the  open  furrow,  being  turned  up 
by  the  plough  in  clods  of  different  fizes,  when  laid  together 
in  forming  the  crown  of  the  new  ridge,  cannot  be  fo  well 
pulverized  as  the  reft  of  the  ridge  ;  and,  confequently,  the 
drought  continues  to  take  a  greater  effect  in  depriving  it  of 
m,Giilure.  To  thefe  caufes  I  attributed  the  deficiency  of  the 
crop  on  the  crown  of  the  ridge  in  dry  feafons.  But,  of  late 
years,  our  crops  have  fuffered  from  too  much  moifture  ;  and 
the  wet  clays,,  that  have  been  ploughed  crown  and  furrow,  in 
alternate  ridges,  have  fuffcred  accordingly.  PaiTmg,  the  other 
day,  through  fome  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin^ 
burgh,  where  that  practice  prevails  on  fuch  foils,  I  was 
fiiocked  to  fee  their  wretched  appearance  ;  fields  of  beans, 
and  other  grains,  with  the  couch  grafs  fpringing  up  in  them, 
thicker,  and  with  greater  luxuriance,  than  the  oats  or  bar-- 
ley  j  fome  of  the  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood  feeming  to 
defpife  good  culture,  in  trufting  to  the  ample  dofes  of  dung 
they  procure  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Being  thus  con- 
vinced, both  from  reafon  and  experience,  that  neither  a  very 
broad  ridge,  although  vi'ell  rounded,  nor  a  flat  narrow,  one, 
are  proper  forms  to  be  ufed  in  ploughing  v/et  clays ;  for 
fome  years  paft,  I  have  adopted  upon  my  farm  well  rounded 
ridges,  of  the  breadth  of  twelve  feet,  gathering  them  up 
twice  from  the  level  for  Summer  fallow  wheat,  generally  har- 
rowing the  field  acrofs  the  ridges  before  the  feed  furrow,  to 
keep  them  the  flatter.  After  the  wheat  is  off,  the  ridges  are 
gathered  before  IVinter  :  in  the  Spring,  beans  are  put  in,  after 
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caiting  the  ridges  :  but  before  the  ploughman  begins,  I  make 
him  go  two  bouts,  throwing  in  the  earth  into  the  furrow' 
that  is  to  be  ploughed  out  betwixt  the  ridges  when  they 
are  finiflied  ;  this  keeps  the  ridges  equally  round,  and  all  the 
furrows  in  the  field  nearly  of  an  equal  depth  :  gather  after 
the  beans  before  Winter  j  in  the  Spring,  caft  the  ridges  for 
barley,  throwing  in  the  open  furrows  as  before  ;  or,  if  necef- 
fary  to  give  two  furrows  in  the  Spring,  call  them  twice,  as,  I 
think,  cleaving  ridges  for  barley  ought  to  be  avoided  upon  a 
wet  foil,  if  poflible  ;  for  the  open  furrow  in  the  crown,  even 
when  laid  clofe  with  a  gathering,  tends  to  lodge  water  there, 
for  the  reafons  above  affigned.  I  have  alfo  obferved,  that 
when  a  field  of  clay  foil  is  ploughed  acrofs  the  ridges,  after 
they  have  been  cloven  and  harrowed,  the  foil  on  the  fides  of 
the  open  furrow  on  the  crown,  turns  up  in  a  more  cohefive 
ftate  than  the  refl  of  the  ridge  :  this  is  owing  to  the  plough's 
not  going  fo  deep,  contiguous  to  the  open  furrow,  whenever 
it  lofcs  refiflance,  on  the  land  fide,  to  keep  it  in  the  ground. 
By  this  mode,  of  always  gathering  the  ridges  before  Winter, 
and  cafting  them  in  the  Spring,  the  foiid  earth  under  the  cul- 
tivated foil  is  continually  kept  in  the  fame  rounded  form  with 
the  furface  of  the  ridge,  to  which  the  floods  of  rain,  finking, 
run  off  expeditioufly  to  the  open  furrows  betwixt  the  ridges  ; 
and  thefe  being  deep,  and  cleared  of  obftructions,  from  the 
ridges  being  gatliered  before  Winter,  convey  it  with  rapidity 
off  the  field,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  apen  furrows  in 
it.  I  have  therefore  aKvays  found  a  well  rounded  twelve-feet 
ridge  to  be  drier,  and  work  better  in  the  Spring,  than  a  fif- 
teen-feet ridge  ;  and  even  a  ten-feet,  than  one  of  twelve.  But 
tl^ere  are  inconveniences  that  attend  a  very  narrow  ridge, 
which  are  not  counterbalanced  by  its  fuperior  drynefs :  I 
therefore  would  not  recommend  them  to  be  formed  under 
twelve  feet.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  in  tillage,  four  harrows, 
or  two  breaks,  cover  them ;  and  I  Jiave  not  found  that  they 
are  attended  with  v/alte  of  feed,  as  I  never  exceed  three  firlots 
of  wheat  or  barley,  and  a  boll  of  oats  per  acre,  the  quantity 
I  fowed  on  fifjeeir-feet  ridges.  I  have  now  finilhed  my  obfer- 
vations  on  the  proper  mode  of  forming  ridges  on  a  wet  clay 
foil ;  if  you  think  them  woith  the  notice  of  the  public,  you 
may  infert  them  in  your  Magazine.  But  as  a  number  ci  your 
readers  will  no  doubt  favour  broad  ridges,  I  fhall  be  glad  to 
hear  what  they  haA-e  to  advance  in  their  defence  5  for  it  is  on- 
ly from  a  free  difculficn  of  fentlments,  through  the  medium 
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of  the  prefs,  that  error  is  to  be  exploded,  and  truth  dlfcovered, 
for  tJie  benefit  of  mankind  \  which,  whenever  it  is  attained,  is 
the  Ibiirce  of  much  happinefs  to  a  lover  of  agriculture. 
Banks  of  the  Tyne^  2d  June  1800.  RusTiCO*. 


PART    II. 

REVIEW  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PUBLICAriONS. 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Coimty  of  Fife  ;  with 
Obfervations  ofi  the  means  of  its  Improvement.  Drawn  up  for 
the  confideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Internal  Im- 
provement, by  John  Thomson  D.  D.  Minijler  of  Mark- 
inch.  /:^iT^  pageSj'6vo.  Crecchy  H'lll^  SiC.  Edinburgh ;  Nicol, 
Lofidon. 

It  is  a  circumftance  extremely  creditable  to  the  Eflablifhed 
Scotifh  Clergy,  that  fuch  of  their  number  as  were  appointed, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Board,  to  aflift  in  the 
great  work  of  executing  a  detailed  furvey  of  the  kingdom, 
have  performed  the  refpeftive  parts  afligned  to  them  with  fin- 
gular  ingenuity  and  judgement ;  while,  in  England,  where  the 
profefllon  is  ten  times  more  numerous,  only  one  folitary  indi- 
vidual, to  the  bed  of  our  recolledlion,  viz.  the  Reverend  Ar- 
thur Young,  was  felefted  from  the  clerical  order  for  handling 
the  labouring  oar  upon  this  important  occafion.  The  ofliceof 
a  fun^eyor,  required  that  the  perfon  appointed  ihould  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  different  branches  of  rural  econo- 
my and  practical  hufbandry,  together  with  the  pofleffion  of  a 
fieady  and  enlightened  mind,  capable  of  difcerning  abufes,  and 
defcribing  how  they  might  be  rectified.  Thefe  qualifications 
appear  to  have  fallen  to  the  fhare  of  the  feveral  clergymen 
whofe  reports  have  come  in  our  way,  in  an  eminent  degree  ; 
and  their  labours  promife  to  be  equally  ufeful,  and  deferve  at> 
much  applaufe,  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from  the  moft  per- 
fe6x  and  practical  fcientific  agriculturift. 

The  fituation  of  a  country  clergyman,  if  his  mind  is  de- 
voted to  rural  affairs,  prefents  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
sccumulating  a  large  ftock  of  practical  knowledge.  Poffeffed 
of  a  glebe,  (fmaller,  we  confefs,  than  the  general  merits  of 
the  piafefiion  deferve),  he  has  it  in  his-  power  to  try  all  the 

different 
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different  improvements  which  fafliion  or  the  times  recom- 
mend \  and,  if  in  good  habits  with  the  tenantry,  (which  every 
clergyman,  if  he  wilhes  to  be  ufeful,  will  alliduoully  leek  to 
be),  he  enjoys  the  iuilell  means  of  procuring  information  re- 
fpeciing  the  feveral  branches  of  hufbandry,  and  comparing 
every  theory,  whether  fpecious  or  well-founded,  with  the  dif- 
ferent operations  daily  carried  on  before  his  eyes.  If  an  ob- 
ferving  mind  is  added,  the  perfon  fo  fituated,  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  well  qualified  for  defcribing  the  rural  oeconomy  of  the 
diftricl  with  which  he  is  eonnetled. 

We  have  already  (page  191.)  examined  the  works  of  one 
refpetlable  clergyman,  and  now  proceed,  v/ith  equal  fatisfac- 
tion,  to  open  up  the  labours  of  another.  As  this  gentleman 
had  a  path  to  tread  only  flightly  marked  out,  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  the  oflice  were  confequently  augmented :  Thefe  he 
has  furmounted,  with  credit  to  him,felf  i  and,  though  we  dif- 
fer from  him  upon  a  few  points,  yet  we  have  no  difficulty  in. 
acknowledging,  that  he  has  defcribed  the  hufbandry  of  the 
diftricl  in  which  he  refides,  in  a  diftincl  and  perfpicuous  man- 
ner. 

Fife  is  a  diftrlft  of  great  irtiportance,  and  may  be  ranked  in 
-the  fecond  clafs  of  agricultural  counties.  Local  circumftances 
confer  many  advantages  upon  it,  being  waflied  by  the  fea,  and 
the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  upon  three  fides,  from  which  a 
great  ftock  of  manure  is  conftantly  procured ;  and  the  abund- 
ance of  limeftone  and  coal  upon  its  fouthern  fhore,  is  not  only 
advantageous  to  agricultural  improvements,  but  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  Thefe  circumftances 
are  fatisfa£lorily  detailed  in  the  firft  chapter  of  the  work,  from 
which  the  reader  will  derive  much  ufeful  information. 

Property  is'  greatly  divided  in  this  county  \  perhaps  more  fo 
than  in  any  other  part  of  North  Britain,  which  Dr  Thomfon 
thinks  is  attended  with  the  happieft  efFcc^fs.  The  valued  rent 
is  361,5841.  Scots,  which  is  above  one  tenth  of  the  kingdom, 
and  is  a  ftrong  proof  that  improvements  had  taken  place  at  an 
early  period.  Tlie  real  rent  of  many  counties  exceeds  in  pounds 
Sterling  the  nominal  valuation  in  Scotifh  money  ;  whereas,  in 
Fife,  the  former  is  more  than  one  third  below  the  latter,  being 
calculated  at  2i2,oool.  Every  calculation  of  this  nature,  how- 
ever, is  queftionable,  being  built  upon  hypotheies,  which  do 
not  afford  any  folid  proof. 

Our  author  is  an  enemy  to  entails,  and  we  cannot  but  ap- 
plaud the  jildicious  fentiments  offered  upon  thiji  article.     No 
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doubt,  the  evil  of  entails  i<;  much  leiToneii  by  a  hto  net  of 
parliament-,  but  ItiU  they  are  attended  with  injurious  confe- 
quences'to  the  profperity  of  Britain,  whether  confidcrcd  as  an 
agricultural  or  commercial  country.  We  I'clcft  the  whole  of 
this  fedtion,  as  deferving  fcricus  attention.  ■*"'' 

•*  Tailzie,  or  entail,  tlioiiah  fomctimcs  tifed  to  denote  fimple 
deitination,  is  chiefly  ufed  to  fiirnify  the  fettlement  of  a  land  ellate 
upon  a  long  feries  of  heirs,  fubftituted,  in  fiicceflion,  to  one  ano- 
ther, containing  prohibitory  and  irritant  claiifcs,  which  preclude 
any  of  the  heirs  from  alienating  tlie  eitate,  by  debt  or  deed,  in  pre- 
judice of  the  fubllitutes  fpecltied  and  fixed  by  the  deed  of  entail. 
What  proportion  of  the  land  in  Fife  is  under  this  kind  of  deitina- 
tion, it  is  impoflible,  from  any  information  I  have  been  able  to 
procure,  exa^lly  to  Itate.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  a  great 
many  cftates,  and  fome  of  thefe  of  the  firft  magnitude,  are  ftriclly 
tailzied. 

♦'  How  far  this  mode  of  fettling  the  fucceflion  of  heritage  is 
wife  and  proper,  may  deferve  confideration.  To  affume  the  power 
of  determination  jull  now,  who  fliall  poffefs  the  ellate  ^oo  years 
hence,  when  the  prefcnt  proprietor  iliall  have  as  little  Intereft  in  it 
as  he  had  500  years  ago,  has  at  leaft  the  appearance  of  abfurdity. 
Perhaps,  ambition  to  perpetuate  the  exiftence  of  a  family  called  by 
his  name,  at  leaft  for  many  generations  to  come,  is  the  motive. 
But,  is  vanity  a  principle  of  conduct  which  a  virtuous  and  dignified 
mind  would  wdh  to  adopt,  or  to  avow  ?  Or,  is  it  his  objeft,  in  fe- 
curing  to  his  pofterity  the  unalienable  poffefiion  of  his  lands,  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  fupporr,  with  greater  dignity  and  fplendour, 
the  titled  rank  to  which  he  has  raifed  them  ?  But  is  it  certain  that 
the  poffeflion  of  tlie  eftate  will  prevent  them  from  difgracing  the 
mobility,  fairly,  and  perhaps  hardly  won,  by  the  illuftrious  deeds  of  u 
worthy  anccllor  ? 

"  It  m.erits  confideration,  alfo,  whether  entails  may  not  be  un- 
friendly and  injurious  to  the  profperity  of  a  great  commercittx  and 
manufacturing  nation.  The  free  circulation  of  land  property  is  a 
])ovverful  fpur  to  entcrprize  and  exertion  ;  as,  by  that  means,  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer  has  it  In  his  power  to  retire,  when  he 
thinks  proper,  from  a  hazardous  empluyment,  and  to  convert  the 
profits  of  his  fuccefsful  Induftry  Into  a  more  liable  and  permanent 
inheritance.  But,  were  all  the  eltates  in  the  kingdom  guaranteed  by 
entails  to  the  prefeiit  proprietors  and  their  pollerity  for  ever,  this 
would  be  rendered  impoflible. 

"  Befides  its  being  an  unnat'iral  reflraint  upon  property,  it 
not  uafrequently  puts  it   in    the  power   of  profligacy  and  diflipa- 

tion. 
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tion,  to  enfnare  the  honeft  tradefinan,  v/lio  inay  not  be  apprifed  of 
the  terms  npon  which  his  employer  holds  his  cftate. 

"  Entaild  have  often  the  unhappy  effect,  likewife,  of  rcftraiuing, 
within  too  narrow  limits,  the  operations  of  natural  affection,  and 
natural  juftice,  by  putting  it  out  of  the  parent's  power  to  make  a 
fuitable  provifi-on  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  family. 

"  Nay,  in  many  inftances,  they  prove  a  great  bar  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  agricultural  improvement.  If  the  proprietor  has  a  large 
family,  when  he  finds  that  he  can  neither  burden  his  eftate,  nor  alie- 
nate any  part  of  it,  inflead  of  devoting  a  liberal  portion  of  his  in- 
come to  the  amelioration  of  his  lands,  t!ic  advantages  of  which 
mull  be  ultimately  reaped  by  the  heirs  of  entail,  he  will  be  led  to 
fave  every  fliiUing  in  his  power  for  the  education  and  fettlement  of 
his  younger  children.  Or,  if  he  has  no  heirs  of  his  own  body, 
and  his  cltate,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the  entail,  mull:  pafs  into 
the  hands  of  a  dillant  relation,  or  of  one  with  whom  he  has  little 
connexion,  and  for  whom  he  has  little  friendfliip,  he  will  be  e- 
qually  indifpofed  to  proje^  and  execute  fchemei  of  expcniive  Im- 
provement. ' 

A  very  ample  and  favourable  character  of  the  Fifefliire 
farmers  is  given  ia  the  fifth  chapter,  wliich  conveys  to  us  a 
high  idea  of  the  author's  liberality  and  candour.  Some  fur- 
veyors  have  not  confidered  the  Farmer  in  the  point  of  vievir 
taken  up  by  Dr  Thomfon,  but  defcribed  him  as  a  perfon  fe- 
cluded  from  fociety,  and  dellitute  of  information.  The  fol- 
lowing pafTages  we  extracl  as  a  fpecimen. 

*'  From  tbe  progrefllvc  improvements  in  the  fcicnce  and  praftice 
of  agriculture,  which  have  been  going  forward  during  the  laft  twen- 
ty or  thirty  years,  the  condition  and  circumllances  of  the  farmers 
have  experienced  gradual  alteration  for  the  better.  And  their 
growing  affluence,  co-operating  with  the  general  progrefs  of  lur.ury 
and  refinement  through  the  nation,  have  had  a  very  vifible  efteft  up- 
on their  manners  and  habits  of  life.  Formerly,  It  was  cuftomarv 
for  the  farmers  to  fubjeft  themfelves  to  every  kind  of  drudgery'and 
hard  labour,  undergoing  the  fame  toil,  and  often  eating  at  the  fame 
table,  with  their  fervants.  And,  in  feme 'inftances,  th.is  may  be 
the  cafe  flill,  efpeclally  where  their  farms  are  fmall,  their  circum- 
ilances  narrow,  their  rents  high,  and  confequently  cannot  afford  to 
exempt  the  mafter  from  perfonal  labour.  But  many  of  the  farmer*< 
now  occupy  a  more  refpeftable  and  important  ftation.  Their  chief 
bufinefs  is  to  fuperintend.  The  operative  and  fervile  part  Is  corn;- 
mittcd  to  others  5  but  the  mailer's  prefence  and  dlreftion  are  every- 
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where  to  conduft  and  forward  the  various  ncccffary  operations,  in 
every  department,  and  in  their  proper  feafon.  Thefe  requifite  at- 
tentions, together  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  counting-room,  and  his 
attendance  on  markets,  for  the  difpofal  of  his  grain  and  cattle,  (a 
province  which  he  ufiially  referves  to  himfelf),  will  afford  httle  time 
for  relaxation  or  idleners,  and  are  furely  much  more  conducive  to 
his  intereft,  than  holding  the  plough,  thrafhing  the  grain,  or  filling 
and  driving  his  own  dunj^-cart. 

"  The  alteration  in  their  llyle  and  manner  of  living,  is  equally 
remarkable.  Their  houfes,  in  general,  are  decently  and  fubftaa- 
tially  furnifhed,  and  the  apartments  fo  arranged,  and  the  general 
economy  of  the  houfe  fo  regulated,  as  to  produce  a  more  marked 
diftin£lion  between  mafter  and  fervant,  and  to  put  an  end  to  that 
indifcrimlnate  intercourfe,  in  refpeft  of  fitting  and  eating,  which 
was  common  in  former  times.  Though  many  of  them  continue 
to  be  moflly  fupphed  with  neceffary  maintenance  from  the  produce 
of  their  farms,  and  to  be  clothed  with  their  own  manufafture?,  there 
are  few  who  do  not  indulge,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Butcher  meat  is  much  commoner  now  than  formerly  ;  and  their 
Sunday's  drefs,  at  leaft,  is  furnifhed  from  the  fliop.  The  univerfal 
life  of  tea,  as  an  article  of  living,  need  not  be  mentioned,  as  there 
is  fcarcely  a  cottager's  houfe  in  the  county,  where  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  between  the  great  body 
of  the  farmers,  and  thofe  who  rank  in  the  higheft  clafs,  there  is,  in 
this  refpeft,  a  very  remarkable  difference.  Several  of  this  lafl  de- 
fcription  are  men,  not  only  in  eafy,  but  affluent  circumftances  ;  men 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  and  whofe  man- 
ners, from  their  intercourfe  with  the  world,  have  acquired  a  fuperior 
polifh.  Correfpondent  with  thefe  circumftances,  is  their  ftyle  and 
manner  of  living,  the  elegance  of  their  furniture,  the  economy  of 
their  table,  and  the  quality  and  fafhion  of  their  drefs.  Thus  diftin- 
gulfhed  by  education,  fortune,  and  manners,  they  hold  a  moft  re- 
fpeftable  place  in  the  community,  and  are  entitled  to  be  confidcred 
as  one  of  the  intermediate  links,  which,  in  the  gradations  of  rank 
and  opulence,  connect,  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  men  in  fo- 
ciety.  " 

We  cannot  agree  with  Dr  Thomfon  as  to  the  propriety  of 
paying  rent  in  kind,  even  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  ipfa 
corpora  was  not  to  be  delivered,  but  to  be  paid  for  in  mo- 
ney, according  to  the  rate  of  the  fiars.  If  fuch  a  mode  had 
been  common  this  year,  three  fourths  of  the  tenantry  would 
have  been  reduced  to  bankruptcy  ;  it  being  evident  that  the 
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rent,  under  fuch  a  regulation,  would  uniformly  b^  greatefl 
when  the  tenant  was  lead  able  to  pay  an  advance.  Let  us 
fuppofe  that  two  bolls  of  grain  (no  matter  of  what  kind^  was 
the  average  rent  of  arable  land,  and  that  this,  in  ordinary 
years,  amounted  in  money  to  tl.  10s.,  which  might  undoub"- 
ediy  be  paid  when  a  fasr  crop  was  procured.  But  reverfe 
the  cafe,  and  fuppofe  that  adverfe  circumllances  had  occa- 
fioned  a  failure  of  the  crop,  to  the  exfent  generally  calculated 
this  fcafon,  viz.  three  eighths  ;  which  failure  would  lelFen  the 
tenant's  fales  perhaps  three- fourths,  the  fame  quantity  as  ufujl 
being  required  for  feed  corn  and  home-confumption.  Now  ic 
might  hcippen,  and  we  are  certain  it  has  happened  during  this 
fame  year,  that  the  tenant  had  not  a  quantity  of  produce  to 
fell  equal  to  the  value  of  the  ipfa  corpora  he  was  bound  to  pay 
the  Irtndloid,  independent  of  the  fums  necefTarily  required  for 
defraying  the  expeuces  of  his  farm,  which,  in  unfavourable 
jears,  are  always  augmented  ;  whereas,  had  the  rent  been 
paid  in  money,  the  extra-price  received  for  the  boils  fjld, 
might  h.5ve  compenfated  for  the  deficiency  of  his  fales.  Lantl 
is  difpofed  of  in  perpetuity  for  money,  and  why  ihould  not  its 
annual  value  for  a  limited  time  be  afcertained  in  like  manner  .* 
'  We  differ  from  the  opinion  given  p.  145%  refpeding  the 
proper  breadth  cf  ridges  upon  wet  foils  ;  being  experimentally 
convinced  that  narrow  ridges  are  pernicious  in  the  extreme, 
in  fuch  fnuations.  Where  the  foil  is  of  fufficient  deepnefs  to 
bear  three  gatherings  from  the  Hat,  without  impoverifiiing 
the  furrows,  twenty- four  feet  is  an  excellent  breadth  ;  under 
different  circumftances,  they  ought  never  to  be  lefs  than  eigh- 
teen feet ;  for  all  wet  lands  require  a  degree  of  acclivation  not 
to  be  gained  uith  propriety  upon  a  leffer  breadth.  Calling  is 
a  bad  method  of  ploughing,  if  it  can  be  avoided^  and  is  as  fe!- 
dom  reforted  to  by  good  farmers  as  poffible.  If  crofs-piough- 
mg  was  more  pracSlifed,  there  would  be  little  caule  for  ths 
caiting  of  ridges,  where  a  fuitable  rotation  of  cropping  is  ad- 
opted. 

An  extenfive  improvement  upon  the  Lomond-hills,  for- 
merly attached  to  the  palace  of  Falkland,  but  now  the  coni- 
mon  property  of  the  furrounding  heritors,  is  very  properly 
irecommended.  From  the  nature  of  the  law  of  1695,  wefuf- 
pe£l  it  will  be  found  neceffary  to  apply  for  a  particular  a£t  6f 
Parliam.ent,  before  this  valuable  fubjedl  can  be  divided.  Ths 
following  extrads  will  {hew  the  lofs  fuftained  by  allowing  this 
commonty  to  remain  in  its  prefent  ftate, 
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'*  The  followinjT  information,  afforded  me  by  a  neighbouring 
heritor,  appears  to  place  the  matter  in  a  new  and  important 
point  of  view,  and  fhows  how  highly  advantageous  the  divifion 
of  this  commonty  would  be  to  all  concerned. 

*'  This  gentleman  has  lately  inclofed  about  170  acres  of 
ground,  contiguous  to,  and  of  very  much  the  fame  quality  of 
foil,  with  the  Lomond  hills.  This  ground,  in  its  former  ftate, 
yielded  a  rent  of  little  more  than  13d.  the  acre.  Laft  year,  he 
let  it  as  a  grafs  park,  for  fifty  guineas  j  and  this  year,  although 
one  of  the  moll  unfavourable  feafons  experienced  for  a  long 
time  part,  it  has  maintained  above  feventy  head  of  cattle. 

"  From  the  above  experiment,  this  gentleman  makes  the  fol- 
lowing calculations  :  The  Lomond  hills  are  of  a  quality  no  way 
inferior  to  the  park  above  mentioned  :  therefore  he  reafonably 
concludes,  that,  in  a  divided  and  inclofed  ftate,  they  would  main- 
tain above  1400  head  of  cattle  j  if  grazed  with  (heep,  the  pro- 
fits would  probably  be  ftill  greater  :  a  very  dlflFerent  return,  in- 
deed, from  that  which  the  proprietors  now  draw  from  it,  in  its 
prel'ent  negle6led  ftate.  He  concludes  with  obferving,  that  the 
hill  abounding  with  llmeftone  and  freeftone  quarries,  the  ex- 
pence  of  inclofuig  would  not  be  heavy." 

Dr  Thomfon  appears  to  poflefs  jufl  ideas  refpeding  the 
utility  oi  lituet  \vh::n  ufed  in  hufbandry.  He  confiders  it  in 
the  light  of  an  alterative,  which  we  have  always  found  it  to 
be,  in  the  courfe  of  our  praflice. 

A  very  accurate  defcrlption  of  the  Fife  breed  of  cattle  is 
given,  chap.  13th  A  great  proportion  of  the  county  being 
•adapted  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  young  ftock,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  matter  of  importance  that  fuitable  attention  be 
paid  to  the  fele<5lion  of  a  proper  breed.  Dr  Thomfon  dates, 
upon  the  authority  of  a  dealer,  that  a  Fife  bullock  of  forty 
(tones  will  bring  an  equal  price,  in  Smithfield  market,  with 
an  Englifh  bullock  ten  Hones  heavier,  and  equally  fat ;  and 
tliat  they  are  j^enerally  feledtcd  by  the  butcher  for  the  mofl 
luxurious  of  his  employers.  An  engraving  of  a  fine  bull 
lately  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  and  bred  by  Mr 
Robert  Ruflel,  one  of  his  Lordfhip's  tenants,  is  given,  which 
conveys  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  properties  of  this  valu- 
able breed. 

Dr  Thomfon  is  friendly  to  the  working  of  oxen,  in  prefer- 
ence to  horfcs,  though  he  candidly  acknowledges  that  the 
general  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  that  "  there 
is  nut  perphaps  one  ox  employed  at  prcf;rnt,  in  the  plough  or 
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cart,  for  ten  that  were  ufed  twenty  years  ago  i"  a  fa6l  we 
(hould  confider  as  decifive  upon  the  fide  of  horfes ;  for  the 
greateft  part  of  mankind  are  fliarp  enough  fighted  in  fuch 
matters,  to  choofe  always  what  is  moft  conducive  to  their 
own  intereft.  If  oxen  had  never  been  wrought,  their  utility 
would  have  been  problematical  ;  but  when  they  were  at  one 
time  the  ufual  bealts  of  labour  in  this  country,  and  have  re- 
gularly been  laid  afide  as  improvements  were  introduced,  a 
doubt  can  hardly  be  entertained  refpe£ling  the  fuperiority  of 
horfes. 

We  are  forry  that  the  nature  of  our  work  prevents  us  from 
doing  juftice  to  that  portion  of  the  report  which  treats  upon 
the  fituation  of  the  parochial  fchoolmajlers.  Animated  with 
the  fame  fentiments  which  influenced  Dr  Thomfon  upon  this 
occafion,  we  join  him  in  reprobating  the  fcheme  of  depriving 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  benefit  of  education,  as  inconfiftent 
with  found  policy  and  productive  of  the  moll  ferious  mif- 
chief  to  the  ftate.  The  cafe  of  the  p.uochial  fchoolmafters 
deferves  the  commiferatiou  of  the  landed  intereft  ;  as  at  this 
time  their  general  fituation  is  much  worfc  than  the  meaneft 
labourer.  If  it  was  neceifary  and  proper  for  the  Parliament 
\6^6y  to  ordain  that  they  fliould  be  provided  with  falaries, 
very  probably  fuited  to  their  Ration  according  to  the  value  of 
monsy  at  the  time,  it  certainly,  under  exifting  circumftances, 
is  equally  necefiary  and  proper  that  thefe  falaries  (hould  be 
advanced  in  a  proportional  manner  to  the  rife  that  has  taken 
place  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life  ;  otherwife,  after  the  prefent 
incumbents  are  fiarved  out^  the  office  will  remain  unfupplied, 
or  be  filled  with  perfons  incapable  of  educating  the  rifing  ge- 
neration. 

'ThtfJjort  endurance  of  kafes,  \i  ftated  as  one  of  the  greateft 
obflacles  to  improvement  j  and  it  is  really  furprifing  that  pro- 
prietors Ihould  ever  expert  that  their  lands  will  be  improved, 
by  perfons  who  have  not  a  fuitable  intereft  in  the  iflue  of  fuch 
improvements.  We  have  always  confidered  this  queftion  in 
a  public  point  of  view,  unconnedled  with  the  benefit  of  pri- 
vate parties,  unlefs  fo  far  as  their  exertions  were  necefTary  to 
infure  a  general  advantage.  If  land,  therefore,  is  held  under 
a  ihort  tenure ;  if  rellraints  are  impofed  upon  the  adlivity  of 
the  tenant ;  if  he  is  prevented  from  cultivating  and  improving 
the  ground  in  his  hand,  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  render  it  capable 
of  returning  the  greateft  quantity  of  produce  j  then  the  public 
intereft  is  injured,  and  the  capital  ftock  of  the  country  is  lef- 
fened  and  deteriorated. 
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Lord  Kames's  plan  of  a  leafe  has  been  much  applauded ; 
but  it  was  left  to  Dr  Thorrifon  to  {hew  the  reafon  why  it  has 
rot  found  its  wav  into  general  pradlice.  While  fuch  a  mode 
of  leafehold  is  evidently  advantageous  to  the  public  good,  be- 
caufe  it  promotes  improvements,  it  certainly  is  prejudicial  to 
tlie  landlord's  intereft,  upon  the  account  here  alTi^jneci,  viz. 
that  it  throws  into  the  tenant's  hands  every  benefit  that  may 
arile  from  an  increafe  in  the  value  of  produce,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  from  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money  We  have 
not  heard  this  objection  offered  before;  and  acknowledge  the 
force  and  propriety  of  it. 

Dr  Thomfon  confiders  road-money,  even  when  the  tax  is 
impofed  during  the  currency  of  a  leafe,  as  no  material  hard- 
fhip  upon  the  tenant ;  becaufe  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  improved  (late  of  the  roads,  do  more  than  compenfate  for 
the  duties  they  are  liable  to  pay  upon  this  account.  While 
we  are  fully  fenfible  of  the  eminent  benefits  procured  from 
the  pcflcflion  of  good  roads,  and  acknowledge  that  no  tax 
whatever,  fo  far  as  it  includes  his  real  fhare,  ought  to  be  paid 
■with  greater  cheerfulnefs  by  the  tenant,  we  feel  ourfelves 
obliged  to  remark,  that  the  Doctor's  difcernment  has  here 
been  rather  afleep.  Do  not  good  roads  contribute  as  much  to 
the  improvement  of  an  eftate  as  any  other  local  advantage  ? 
and  if  thefe  roads  are  repaired  at  the  expence  of  the  ter,!antry, 
which  is  the  principle  of  all  our  ftatute  labour  a£ts,  does  not 
the  eftate  become  confidcrably  improved  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  leafe,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  halfpenny  by  the  own- 
er, but  at  the  fole  expence  of  others  ?  If  the  (latute-work 
was,  equally  divided,  like  poor-rates,  and  other  public  bur- 
dens, the  one  half  payable  by  the  proprietor,  and  the  other 
half  by  the  poflcflbr,  no  caufe  of  complaint  would  remain  ; 
the  tenant's  proportion  would  be  reimburfed  by  the  fuperior 
facility  with  which  he  pafled  the  roads  durmg  the  currency 
of  his  leafe,  while  the  proprietor  would  be  compenfated  by 
the  increafed  value  of  his  eftate. 

A  very  refpe£table  lift  of  fubfcribers  is  annexed  to  the 
work  •,  and  it  g.ves  us  much  fatisfa^dticn  to  learn,  that  a  fe- 
cond  edition  is  in  contemplation..  We  cordially  offer  our 
beft  wifties  for  its  future  fuccefs,  being  fully  convinced  that 
it  is  in  general  executed  upon  liberal  principles,  and  with  an 
ardent  dtfire  to  promote  an  objc6t  of  primary  importance, 
viz.  the  Profperity  of  Britifti  Agriculture.  N. 
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Yorkshire, 

(By  a  Gentleman  in  Yorkshire.) 
Continued  from  p,  207. 

Having  confidered  the  fird  feven  chapters  of  this  work 
with  much  attention,  we  now  proceed  to  examine  i*:s  n^miin- 
ing  parts.  Indeed,  we  can  hirdly  beftow  too  much  p  ins  in 
analyzing  a  performance  which  fo  fully  defcribes  the  agricul- 
ture of  a  diftri£l:  defervediy  ranked  as  the  firft  in  the  kingdom. 

Chap  8.  On  Grafs,  has  feme  remarks  on  the  rich  old  paf- 
tures  of  this  Riding,  particularly  thofe  in  the  diilrict  of 
Craven,  many  of  which  might  be  broken  up  for  corn,  to  tlis 
advantage  of  the  community  ;  but  it  is  nearly  certain,  that 
little  or  nothing  of  that  fort  will  be  done  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tithe  fyftem.  In  the  words  of  the  author, 
*'  Before  any  of  t*.efe  rich  fields  can  be  broke  up,  the  tithe 
/yftem  muft  undergo  a  change  ;  ^%  it  would  be  a  notable  affair 
for  a  tithe-holdtr  to  have  a  tenth  of  the  weighty  crops  they 
would  produce.  From  refpe£lable  authority,  we  learned,  that 
the  payment  of  tithes  was,  in  a  great  me  ifure,  the  caufe  of 
laying  thefe  fields  totally  in  grafs,  and  that  this  tax  continues 
to  operate  as  a  prohibitory  relttid^ion  againft  breaking  them 
up."  A  pregnant  proof,  if  proof  be  wanted,  of  the  incal- 
culable mifchiefs  of  this  tax  ;  for  a  Vc^  trcafure  of  ufffui  in- 
duftry,  and  circulation  of  grain,  and  otiier  producls  ufeful  to 
man,  are,  by  this  fyftem,  entirely  locked  up  and  loit  to  the 
community,  which  might  otherwife  be  brought  forward,  with- 
out any  diminution  of  the  llock  of  cattle  mainiainable  on  the 
f.vme  ground.  In  thefe  feafons  of  fcarcity,  borderii  g  on  fa^ 
mine,  which,  if  the  tithes  continue  as  they  are,  mua  be  al- 
moft  periodical,  can  a  warning  voice  be  neccflary  to  roufii  to 
a  fenfe  of  danger  and  duty,  thofe  who  have  the  power  to  re- 
medy this  abufe  ? 

An  obf(  rvation,  in  page  i  18,  will  excite  fome  furprife — 
"  Clover  by  itfelf  always  makes  bad  hay  :"  Now,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  clover  is  ever  efteemed  as  moft  valuable 
fodder,  at  leaft  for  horfes,  if  not  for  all  other  cattle 

Chap.  1 1,  liie  inclofure  of  wafie  and  unimproved  lands y  is  a- 
gain  more  particularly  recommended;  and  an  excellent  Scotifh 
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law  for  that  purpofe  brought  forward,  which  might  be  of 
great  utility  in  England. 

The  remarks  on  (his  interefting  fulijeft  are  fupportcd  by 
the  notes  of  feveral  ccrrefpondents  -,  hut  the  chapter  is  prin- 
c  pally  occupied  by  a  mod  valuable  and  circumftantial  paper, 
Communicated  by  Robert  Stockdale,  Erq.  on  the  celebrated 
inclofures  of  the  foreft  of  Knarefborough,  Hating  the  difficul- 
ties attending  the  divifion  of  above  33,000  acres,  with  a  can- 
did and  inftruf^ive  account  of  his  own  errors,  and  final  fuc- 
cefs,  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  a  mod  rugged 
and  unpromifing  allotment,  which  appears  to  have  been  of 
confiderable  extent.  This  paper  may  be  of  infinite  ufe  to  fu- 
ture adventurer;,  in  the  fame  tr.i£l:.  A  note  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter  fays,  "  Great  part  of  the  wafte  lands  call  loudly  for 
improvement,  by  the  plough  and  the  fpade.  May  the  call  be 
obeyed,  left  we  fight,  and  iveave,  and  hammer^  till  we  have 
not  bread  to  eat."  How  does  this,  written  in  1 795,  digeft 
in  1800. 

Chap.  12.  Improvements  are  here  alluded  to,  fuch  as  drain- 
ings,  irrigations,  paring  and  burning,  liming  and  warping  ; 
all  articles  of  moment.  The  fubje6l  of  draining  is  very  fpar- 
ingly  treated :  fome  further  obfervations  on  the  beft  modes 
of  condu£ling  the  works  in  open  and  covered  drainages, 
would  have  been  acceptable.  Irrigation  is  recommended  in 
proper  fituations  j  but  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  expenfivc 
and  difficult  woik.  The  paring  and  burning  of  all  fwards, 
indifcriminately,  are  not  advifed  by  the  furveyors.  YotJNG, 
on  the  contrary,  fays,  it  is  a  moft  beneficial  praftice  in  ge- 
neral, as  it  is  found  by  experiment  not  to  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  foil,  nor  to  deteriorate  its  quality  ;  but,  by  convening 
the  turf  into  a  manure,  inftead  of  its  being  turned  down  as 
a  nidus  for  various  reptiles,  fo  deftruftive  to  the  common 
roots,  &c.  it  is  approved  of  by  him  as  a  fafe  and  beneficial 
pradlice.  In  the  feftion  on  manures^  there  is  an  obfervation, 
which  will  not  a  little  ftartle  the  cow  keepers,  &c.  viz. 
**  Dung  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  the  grafs  fields  ;  which, 
properly  fown  down,  will  fufficiently  impiove  themfelves  I" 
To  a  grower  of  hay  for  cows,  &c.  this  would  feem  incom- 
prehenfible  ;  but  it  is  in  fome  fort  explained  in  a  note  on 
old  meadows,  where  it  is  faid,  '*  The  furveyors  deteft  this 
mode  of  raifing  hay."  Nowithftanding  fome  well  founded 
objections  to  old  fwards  in  general,  meadows  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  will  be  valuable,  while  their  produce  of  milk  and  butter 
are  fo  much  in  demand  as  they  now  are :  and  while,  by  good 
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management  and  manure,  they  can  be  brought  to  yield  from 
one  to  two  tons  of  excellent  hay  per  acre,  fucceeded  by  fog 
or  aftergrafs,  worth  from  il.  to  3I.,  the  occupier  of  fuch 
meadows  ought  well  to  confider,  before  the  attempt  of  break- 
ing them  up,  whether  he  can,  by  the  plough,  increafs  their 
value,  efpeci^lly  where  corn  tithes  are  taken  in  kind.  The 
rents  of  thefe  lands  are,  in  general,  by  much  the  highefl:  of 
any  in  the  Riding.  On  Lime^  the  theory  laid  down  is  per- 
fectly confiftent  with  the  refult  of  the  befli  conducted  experi- 
ments on  that  important  fuhjsCl ;  particularly  thofe  of  Ander- 
fon,  Dundonald,  and  Hunter.  It  is  accordingly  treated  as  a 
ftimulus  only  to  other  ma.iure?,  or  the  remains  of  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances  previoufly  in  the  foil,  but>  without 
the  addition  of  this  ftimulant,  perfectly  inert  and  ufelefs  to 
vegetation  :  on  thefe  principles,  it  is  evident  much  lime  is 
mifapplied,  if  not  thrown  away.  Many  pertinent  and  judi- 
cious hints  occur,  on  the  beft  methods  of  applyirig  lime,  well 
fupported  by  fa6ts  adduced  by  cnrrefpondents  i  and,  on  the 
whole,  this  fe6lion  contains  much  inllruction,  on  fife  and 
tried  principles. 

Several  papers  on  the  warping  of  land,  as  pra£tifed,  for 
fome  time  part,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  diftridl,  throw 
much  light  on  the  fubj  -dt,  and  will  be  curious  and  informing 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  county.  This 
operation  is  a  mod  ingenious  effort  of  human  induftry.  What 
wonders  would  it  not  perform,  if  encouraged  !  what  a  garden 
might  Britain  foon  be,  if  permitted  !  Hundreds  of  thoufands 
of  acres  of  land  on  the  coads,  well  adapted  to  this  fignal 
rnode  of  improvement,  are,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  loft  to 
the  community,  in  confcquence  of  one  or  other  of  the  obfta- 
cles  already  infifted  on. 

Chap.  13.  Here  are  fome  notices  on  the  foiling  of  cows 
and  horfes  on  mown  grafs,  &c.  during  the  Suinmer  months, 
a  practice  highly  meritorious;  the  benefits  of  which  practice 
are  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  oiore  (Ir. kingly  in  favour  of 
working  horfes,  tnan  even  of  cows.  Ihe  lurveyors  fpeak 
favourably  of  the  long  horned  breed  of  cattle  ;  but  many  of 
the  nioft  attentive  breeders  in  the  Wetl  Riding,  will  prefer 
the  Durham,  or  (liort  horned  kind,  in  molt  (ituations,  as 
producing  an  animal  of  better  proof,  when  fatteiied,  more 
productive  in  milk,  th'^  ox.m  more  fit  for  libour,  and,  on 
the  who'e,  as  a  race  better  adapted  to  the  climate,  than  the 
form.crly  fo  much  admired  Lancafl.ire  or  Craven  breed  :  but 
it  muit  be  obl'cived,   a  flroi  g  di!li.;clion  is  and  cu^ht  to  be 
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made  between  the  Durham  and  HoldernefTe  fpecies,  which 
are,  in  the  furvey,  in  fome  degree  confounded,  or  at  lead  not 
treated  as  diflinft  breeds.  Of  flieep,  the  fort  mo'i  valued  by 
the  fuperior  improvers,  appears  to  be  the  new  Leiceftcrftiire 
or  Uifliley  breed. 

In  SetSlion  3.  the  merits  of  Oxen  for  draught  are  difcufTtid, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  too  haltily  decided  againd  ;  for 
we  are  confident,  from  fair  experimeiit,  that  a  good  ox  will 
do  as  much  work  as  a  lieavy  draujjht  borfe,  the  pride  of  the 
modern  farmer  •,  and,  unlefs  he  will  fo  far  conquer  his  preju- 
dices, as  to  fatten  and  ear  Ids  heavy  horfs  when  dif^ibled,  the 
queftion  will  not  bear  a  debate-  The  vaft  increafe  of  horfes 
during  the  lart:  century,  is  believed,  by  many,  to  be  among  the 
caufes,  that  the  comparative  fiipply  of  provlfions  for  market, 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  boaited  agricultural  improvements 
of  the  fame  period.  Section  7.  Dove  cots  are  feverely  de- 
nounced as  nuifances,  proper  for  extirpation.  We  allow  there 
may  be  "  too  much  even  of  a  good  thing  •,"  but  fince  we 
know  of  little  or  no  damage  actually  done  by  this  beautiful 
winged  fpecies  of  live  ftock,  except  on  lodged  corn,  and  at  or 
a  little  before  the  harvcft  ;  and  as  they  are  of  fome  value,  be- 
fides  leaving  an  excellent  m.anure  ;  we  are  not  inclined  to 
condemn  them  to  utter  extermination,  without  further  in- 
quiry \i\to  their  alleged  demerits.  Yet  fome  of  the  remarks 
en  this  fubjeCl:  may  be  juft.  Where  vail  numbers  are  kept, 
they  are  doubtlefs  nuifances  ;  cf  which  a  ftrong  proof  exifted 
in  France  before  the  Revolution,  wliere  the  agriculture  of 
whole  diftritts  v/as  difcouraged,  if  not  deftroyed,  by  myriads 
of  thofe  birds,  prefervsd  and  encouraged,  at  the  expeuce  of 
the  cultivators,  by  the  moft  tyrannous  reftri£iions. 

Chap.  [4.  On  Rural  Economy,  has  fome  notices  by  a  cor- 
refpondent  in  feet.  i.  on  the  fubjcr6l  of  Labourers,  wliich 
appear  to  indicate,  that  the  fituation  of  that  indifpenfibiy 
ufeful  body  of  men,  is  rather  deteriorated,  than  othcrwife, 
notwithflanding  the  improvements  of  the  prefent  period. 
If  thefe  improvements  are^confidered  only  as  properly  cen- 
tering in  and  fupporiing  a  fyftem  of  high  rents,  high  rates 
cf  provifions,  &c.  &c.  the  majority  of  the  mofl  uftfui 
members  of  the  community  cannot  have  reafon  to  join  the 
loud  plauditi  of  thofe  improvements,  which  we  fo  frequent- 
ly hear  eclioed  and  re  echoed  from  every  quarter:  And  why 
farmers,  in  genera!,  ftiould  lean  more  to  high  rents,  &c.  than 
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to  adequate  wapjes  of  rural  labour,  is  a  problem  of  difGcult 
folution,  on  any  fair  principles. 

Chap.  15.  The  Roads  of  the  difl:ri£l:,  though  much  is  done 
upon  them,  are,  too,  generally  bad,  from  the  fofttiefs  af  the 
materials,  &c.  A  remark  here  ag.unit  the  ufe  of  waggons, 
and  in  favour  of  light  carts,  will  not  be  relifhed  by  many,  yet 
poflibly  it  may  be  juft;  vSe^tion  3,  contains  lills  of  Fairs  and 
Atarket  Towns  within  the  Riding.  The  reafoning  agiinft  the 
"  propofal  of  fame  wild  imagivatioJis"  that  a!i  gram  Ihould  be 
fold  in  the  public  markets,  is  perfcclly  conclufive  ;  indeed, 
the  infanity  of  fuch  a  propofal  is  feif-evident. — In  Section  4. 
the  leading  ManufaEiurcs  of  the  diilrii^l  are  briefiy  noticed  ; 
and  fome  hints  occur  on  the  partial  occupation  of  land  by 
manufafturers.  We  are  moft  clearly  of  the  opinion,  that, 
where  manufacturers  can  be  accommodated  with  land  infmall 
parcels,  for  their  convenience  and  relaxation,  this  mode  of 
occupation  is  highly  advantageous  to  individu  ils,  and  to  the 
community,  in  every  refpe£t.  In  Seftion  5.  on  the  Corn 
LaivSf  our  furveyors  juftly  obferve  as  follows : — 

*  From  the  beginning  of  this  centurv,  to  the  ypir  1756,  the 
corn  laws  were  allowed  to  operate  without  any  fufpenfion  j  but 
the  crop  of  the  above  year  being  rather  defeflive,  an  aft  of  Par- 
liament was  paffed,  whereby  exportation  was  flopped  during  the 
year  1757.  In  1766,  upon  an  application  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  the  Privy  Council  affamed  the  power  of  iiTuinga  pro- 
clamation for  flopping  exportation,  which  was  emphatically  call- 
ed by  the  late  Earl  of  Mansfield,  "  the  forty  days  tyranny  ;'  and 
and,  fince  the  year  1773,  ^^^  coxn  laws,  like  Proteus,  have  af- 
fumed  fo  many  various  {hapes,  no  regular  fyftcm  being  adhered 
to,  as  to  throw  the  whole  trade  into  confufion  and  diforder.' 

Chap.  16.  MifceUaneous  Ohfervations.  The  following  re- 
marks on  Agricultural  Societies,  we  will  extract : — 

•  As  improvements  in  agriculture  very  often  locally  take  place, 
and  arc  flow  in  travelling  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
we  (hould  efteem  the  inftitution  of  focietics,  upon  proper  prin- 
ciples, an  excellent  method  for  diffeminating  knowledge  in  this 
fcience.  If  thefe  focleties  were  to  correfpond  with  one  another, 
every  new  improvement,  either  in  cultivation,  (lock,  or  hufbandry 
utenfils,  that  was  devifcd  in  one  part  of  the  country,  would  be 
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immediately  known  in  its  moft  diftant  parts.  For  want  of  thefe 
means  of  communication  at  prefent,  the  ^reat  body  of  farmers 
are  almoft  as  ignorant  of  what  their  brethren  in  other  counties 
are  doing,  as  if  they  lived  in  a  foreign  Lind. 

'  In  conftituting  Agricultural  Societies,  we  are  far  from  re- 
commending an  intermixture  of  proprietors  and  farmers  together. 
It  is  abfolutely  necefTary,  for  many  obvious  reafons,  they  {hould 
be  feparate.  Without  dwelling  upon  thefe,  it  may  only  be  faid, 
that,  in  prefence  of  a  landlord,  fome  farmers  are  ready  to  be 
diffident,  and  will  not  propofe  their  opinions  in  that  free  and 
unreftrained  manner  they  would  do  in  the  company  of  their 
brethren  and  equals.  We  heard  of  the  Sheffield  fociety,  where 
gentlemen,  clergy,  and  farmers,  met  promifcuoully  ;  the  confe» 
quence  of  which  was,  that  the  latter  were  in  a  manner  prohibit- 
ed from  mentioning  improvements,  in  cafe  they  (hould  be  a 
watch-word  for  the  one  to  increafe  the  rent,  and  the  other  to 
raife  the  rate  of  tithes.' 

In  regard  to  the  troublefome  and  long  complained  of  dlver- 
fuy  of  Weights  and  Menfures  in  this  country,  the  obfervations 
here  made  are  judicious,  and  well  deftrving  the  attention  of 
thofe  "who  might  apply  a  remedy.  It  is  the  decided  opinion 
of  the  furveyors,  that  corn  ought  uniformly  to  be  fold  by 
weight:  a  number  of  objedlions  have  been  made,  which  are 
eafily  repelled. 

In  chap.  17.  Obftacles  to  Improwment  are  brought  forward  -, 
very  important  objects  for  confideration.  In  the  firft  place, 
the  furveyors  fay,  "  We  account  it  as  demonftrable  as  any 
propofition  in  Euclid,  that  no  real  improvement  can  take 
place  in  regard  to  the  wafte  lands  of  this  diftridl,  without  a 
previous  division ;  and  it  is  nearly  as  certain,  that,  without  a 
general  law  being  pafled  at  once,  for  the  whole  kingdom, 
their  divifion,  according  to  the  prefent  fyfttm,  will  never 
be  accomplifticd."  Here  foHows  the  humble  petitirn,  at 
length,  of  the  freeholders,  to  the  lord  of  a  m-  nor  in  the 
Welt  Riding,  which  offers  a  plain  (latement  of  the  prefent, 
almoft  infuperable,  difficulties  attending  the  inclolure  of 
waftes,  &c-  fo  imperioufly  demanded  by  the  **  txijlirg 
eircumjiances"  of  this  country.  Archdeacon  Paley  is  quoted 
at  fome  length,  in  corroboration  cf  the  remarks  of  the 
furveyors.  The  Titles  are  here  alfo  briefly  mentioned  as  ob- 
ftacles to  improvements  of  alm.oft  every  kind  ;  the  difficulties 
of'  fettling  which,  in  inciofures,  form   the   ilronged  barrier 
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againfl;  the  cultivation  of  the  wafl-^';.  The  want  of  Lenfts 
comes  again  into  view  as  a  fignal  d  foo'iragsment,  which  is 
well  iiluftrated  bj'  a  correfponient,  whofe  difcription  of  his 
own  cafe  muft  excite  the  fympathy  of  every  cultivator.  The 
Limitations  upon  Management ,  which  obtain  in  many  places, 
are  juftly  confidcred  as  obftacles  in  the  way  of  every  expe- 
rienced improver :  for,  as  here  ftated,  the  tenant,  under  fuch 
reftraint?,  ^nd  w  ithout  a  leafe,  is  but  a  fteward  on  his  farm, 
if  not  -a.  Jlave.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  reafoning  on 
the  affigning  or  fubfetting  of  land,  and  the  various  afpefli  of 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  author  appears  to 
point  to  a  degree  of  independence,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant- 
ry, abfolutely  incompaiible  with  the  a6laal  ftnte  of  thing-.; 
for  if  all  the  tenants  had  leafe?,  what  would  become  of  the 
influence  of  landlords,  in  eledions  for  Parliament,  Scr.  the 
purity  of  which  we  are  fo  much  inrerclled  in  prefervlng  ? 
Yet  a  claufe  in  the  leafe  might  provide  againft  this  offence  •, 
but  then  other  modes  of  dependence,  attaching  to  tenures  ?t 
will,  (land  unfortunately  in  the  way  of  ieafes.  The  fna'L 
fize  of  farms  is  alfo  mentioned  as  an  hin<l.rrance  to  improve- 
ment ;  and  while  every  little  arable  farmer  muil  have  a  tenm 
of  heavy  horfes,  devouring  a  great  proportion  of  his  produce, 
there  is  not  a  doubt  about  it,  but  fmall  grifs  farms  are  much 
wanted  in  many  parts  of  rhe  Riding,  for  which  there  is  every 
encouragement,  from  the  conftant  high  price  of  their  prc- 
du£l:s,  and  the  confequent  high  rate  of  the  rental. 

Chap.  1 8.  is  on  the  Means  of  Improvement ^  which  we  ir- 
troduce  in  the  author's  own  words: 

"  Agriculture  is  the  parent  ci  all  the  arts,  and  the  praflice  of 
It  may  be  confidcred  as  a  flandard  for  the  Houriihing  of  other^. 
It  has,  for  fome  years  part,  been  a  principal  objeft  in  the  feveral 
governments  of  Europe,  to  frame  laws  and  regulations  for  its 
encouragement  j  and  the  eftabliHiment  of  a  Board  for  piomoting 
Agriculture  and  internal  improvement,  (htws  it  is  not  negledled 
in  our  own  country.  We  have,  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this 
work,  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  that  Honourable  Board 
a  ftate  of  the  huibandry  in  this  Riding:  aid  alfo  pointed  out, 
for  their  infarraation,  rhe  principal  obftacus  which  are  inthe  way 
of  further  improvements :  We  now  proceed  to  fugoei!;  how  thefj 
obftacles  may  be  removed,  and  what  alterations  ought  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  hufbardry  of  the  diftrift. 
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*'  The  improvements  we  fuggeft  are  : 

*'  ifl,  That  the  nature  of  the  connexion  betwixt  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant  fiiould  be  changed,  and  leafes  of  a  proper 
duration  granted. 

'•  idly.  That  the  arbitrary  and  injudicious  covenants  generally 
impofed  upon  the  tenantry,  (hould  be  difcontinued,  and 
conditions,  more  favourable  to  improvements,  fubllituted 
in  their  ftead. 

**  ^dlj\  That  tithes  fliould  be  commuted, 

*'  ^thlvi  That  a  general  bill  fhould  be  paffed  by  the  Legiflature, 
for  the  divifion  of  the  common  fields  and  wafle  grounds. 

"  Thefe  are  the  leading  means  of  improvement  j  without  which 
no  material  encouragement  can  be  given  to  the  hufbandry  of  the 
diftridl.  In  hopes  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will  confider 
them  in  the  fame  light,  we  proceed  to  recommend, 

''  5/Z>/y,  More  improved  rotations  of  crops. 

*'  dthly.  Breaking  up  the  old  pafture  fields,  and  frequent  changes 
of  corn  and  grafs. 

"  7/M',  Drilling  and  horfe-hoeing  beans  and  turnips. 

**  ?)thly,  Planting  the  wafte  lands  which  are  improper  for  culti- 
vation," 

Under  the  head  of  more  improved  rotations  of  crops,  after 
having  premifed  a  variety  of  interefting  particulars,  indifpen- 
fibie  to  the  management  of  a  good  farm,  fome  valuable  hints 
are  offered  on  the  bcft  mode  of  cultivating  land,  and  raifing 
crops  on  difF.rent  foils. 

Tiie  drilling  and  horfe-hoeing  of  Bca'fs  and  Turnips,  and 
thofe  crops  only,  is  ftrongly  recommended  as  a  real  im- 
provement. On  planting  certain  parts  of  tlie  waftes,  it  is 
obferved  that  it  ought  to  be  "  a  material  obje6l  with  every 
well  regulated  government,  that  no  part  of  its  territory  be 
allowed  to  remain  unproduClive,  but  that  every  acre  of  it 
riiould  be  employed  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe  or  other.  If 
the  foil  is  the  capital  ftock  of  the  country,  as  feveral  politi- 
cal writers  have  maintained,  the  interefl;  of  the  country  is 
negleded  when  any  part  of  it  is  allowed  to  lie  in  a  (late  of 
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fterlllty.  There  is  no  part  of  the  earth  but  what  may  be  ad- 
apted to  feme  ufeful  purpofe  or  other;  and,  as  there  is  a 
conflant  demand  for  wooi  in  the  Weft  Riding,  the  proprie- 
tors are  called  upon,  both  by  public  and  private  motives,  to 
plant  every  acre,  not  capable  of  being  improved  by  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  cultivation." 

The  Game  laws  are  noticed,  and  the  privilege  of  hunting 
is  thus  feelingly  commented  on  : 

"  It  really  {hocks  the  feelingrs  of  a  farmer,  to  notice  the  in- 
juries coinmitted  by  a  parcel  of  people,  mounted  on  horleback, 
galloping  like  madmen  after  a  poor  fox,  or  an  innocent  hare. 
We  are  convinced,  that  no  real  gentleman  will  injure  the  pro- 
perty of  the  farmer,  when  engajjcd  in  this  diverjion  :  but,  fo  it 
happens,  that  heavy  loffes  are  often  fuftained  by  thofe  over  whofe 
fields  the  objeft  of  fport  happens  to  run  j  fences  are  tumbled 
down,  the  fown  wheat  fields  rode  over,  the  young  graffes  not 
fpared  j  and,  in  Ihort,  every  thing  mufl  make  way  for  thefe  fons 
of  Nimrod/' 

Thefe  remarks  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  prefent 
fupporters  of  thofe  purfuits,  more  appropriate  to  a  favage 
and  uncultivated  flats  of  mankind. 

Having  now  carefully  reviewed  the  various  parts  of  this 
interefling  furvey,  we  give  the  conclufion  of  it  in  our  au- 
thor's own  words  ; 

•*  We  fhall  now  bring  this  furvey  to  a  conclufion.  Inthecourfe 
of  it,  we  have  endeavoured  to  defcribe  the  itate  of  hufbandry  in 
the  Weft  Riding,  as  it  is  aftually  carried  on  and  this  we  have 
done, not  only  from  a  minuteexamination  of  itsditierent  branches, 
and  the  information  coUedted  during  the  time  we  remained  in  the 
Riding,  but  aUo  for  the  very  liberal  communications  of  feveral 
intelligent  gentlemen  and  farmers,  fince  tranfmitted  to  us.  It  cer- 
tainly has  given  us  much  pain  to  be  under  the  necefiity  of  cenfur- 
ing  feveral  prevailing  practices,  and  to  fay  fo  much  againft  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  which  at  prefent  generally  fubfifts  be- 
twixt the  proprietors  and  their  tenants.  Upon  thefe  matters, 
we  have  ftated  our  fentiments  with  freedom,  becaufe  we  are  fen- 
fible  of  their  importance  j  and  have  uniformly  afted  upon  this 
maxim,  that  "  thofe  who  are  afraid  of  the  public,  are  not  the 
men  by  whom  the  public  is  to  be  ferved." 

"  With  regard  to  the  intereft  of  that  ufeful  body  of  men 
the  farmers,  we  have  endeavoured  to  (how  how  much  their  ficu- 
ation-would  be  meliorated,  and  the  practice  of  agriculture  im- 
proved, by  the  proprietors  granting  leafes  of  a  proper  duration, 
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free  of  thofe  ufelefs  reflriftions  and  covenants  that  notv  fubfift 
in  agreements  for  land,  whether  annual,  or  for  a  greater  number 
of  years. 

"  Thefe  thinf^s  we  humbly  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  and  we  entertain  a  fanguine  hope,  if 
the  improvements  we  have  fuggefted  are  fanftioned  by  their  ap- 
probation, that  this  fanftion  will  have  great  influence  in  correft- 
ing  the  abufes  we  have  defcribed,  and  contribute  to  ''mprove 
the  hufbandry  of  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire  j  by  which 
means  the  intereft  of  the  landed  proprietor  will  be  augmented, 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  the  farmer  increafed,  and  confe- 
quently  the  public  good  materially  promoted. 

There  is  a  copious  Appendix  to  the  volume,  of  which 
No.  I.  contains  49  pages  of  extracts  from  the  journals  kept 
during  the  furvey,  which  forms  a  very  proper,  ufeful,  and 
amufing  addition  to  the  work;  and  the  fadls  obferved  during 
the  tour  through  the  Riding,  afford  comments  corroborative 
of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  furvey.  No.  7.  exhibits  a 
curious,  but  melancholy  plflure  ;  a  ftatement  of  the  wafte 
lands  in  Yorkfliire,  calculated  by  John  Tuke,  land-farveyor, 
by  which  it  appears  they  amount  to  849,272  acres,  of 
■which  405,272  acres  are  in  the  Well  Riding  alone  ;  being 
above  one- fourth  of  the  whole  furface  of  the  diftri£l.  Moit 
of  thefe  lands  are  now  exilling  as  nujfances ;  while  this 
country  has  been  for  many  years  importing  grain  to  a 
very  large  amount ;  while,  in  fome  of  thofe  years,  the  com- 
mon produdls  of  our  foil,  the  abfolute  neccfTaries  of  life, 
have  been  fcarcely  acquirable  by  the  lower  clafTes  j  and 
■while  even  feveral  awful  warnings  of  famine  have  been  given. 
May  thefe  warnings  have  their  effect,  in  calling  forth  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  thofe  who  have  tiie  power  to  rernove  eve- 
ry obftacle  to  the  extenfion  of  our  agriculture,  and  the  con- 
fequent  increafe  of  the  ilock  of  the  neceffaries  to  human 
exiftence,  before  it  be  too  late  ;  for  by  no  othtr  means  can 
even  property  itfelf  remain  fecure,  notwithftanding  the  oh-' 
jeflions  of  the  half-learned  ones  in  this  important  branch  of 
political  economy.  Nc.  9.  is  an  account  of  the  different 
townfhips  in  the  "Wapentake  of  Claro ;  a  fimilar  account  of 
the  whole  Riding  would  have  been  acceptable  ;  it  include^ 
a  Ihort  fketch  of  the  adtual  management  of  the  proprietors, 
&c,  in  each  place*  No-  10.  and  laft,  gives  flatiltical  infor- 
mation refpe(Sting  many  parifhes  in  the  Riding,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  gathered  from  the  replies  to  the  queries 
lent  fome  years  fince  to  the  clergy  of  the  different  parifhes. 

We 
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We  have  here  an  eflimate  of  the  number  of  acres  in  each  pa- 
rifh,  of  their  various  application  to  corn,  grafs,  &c.  ;  courfes 
of  crops,  and  number  of  inhabitants.  Thefe  may  furnifh  moffc 
ufeful  and  interefling  documents  for  future  cbfervers  on  the 
Itate  of  this  important  diftri6t. 

On  the  whole,  this  General  View  of  the  Agricuhure  of  the 
Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire — for  diligent  refearch,  candour  and 
liberality,  in  the  fele£tion  of  matter  from  correfpondents,  as 
well  as  in  the  imparting  of  advice  and  opinion  ;  for  the  able 
and  mafterly  manner  in  which  the  account  is  drawn  up,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  found  and  pradlical  knowledge  pervading 
the  whole  work — merits  the  warmeft  acknowledgments  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  diftri£l  in  particular,  and  will  obtain  a  dif- 
tinguiPiiCd  place  among  the  furveys  of  the  other  coun-ies. 
We  conclude  our  review  of  this  article,  with  lamenting,  that 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  (hould  have  reftri6led  the  furveyors, 
generally,  from  the  difcuffion  of  the  fubje£t  of  tithes,  in  com- 
parison with  which,  every  other  obftacle  to  the  agricultural 
improvement  of  this  country,  is  but  as  a  molehill  to  a  moun- 
tain, W.  P. 


travels  through  the  United  States  of  North  America,  by  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  Lianoourt,  Vol.  2. 
6S6  pages,  4/0.     London,  Philips,  l^c.   1799. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  conftitution,  government,  laws,  commerce, 
and  manners,  cf  the  United  States  ;  which  fubjedls  are  fo- 
reign to  the  general  purpofes  of  this  work  :  But  wherever  the 
noble  author  enters  upon  agricultural  details,  we  difcern  the 
fame  propriety  of  defcription,  and  jullice  of  remark,  as  were 
ftrikingly  difplayed  in  the  fjrft  part  of  this  valuable  and  im- 
portant woik. 

We  lament  fincerely  that  our  limits  preclude  us  from  ex- 
amining fuch  an  interefling  publication  with  that  minutenefs 
which  it  deferves.  We  (hall  therefore  confine  ourfelves  to  a 
brief  (ketch  of  the  dlfTerent  routes  taken  by  his  Grace,  extraOt 
one  or  two  pafTages  illuftrative  of  American  hufbandry,  and 
conclude  with  a  9tw  remarks  upon  the  prefent  (tate  of  rural 
economy  in  the  United  States. 
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After  a  mod  difagreeable  and  dangerous  paflajTe  from 
Charleftown  in  South  Carolina,  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  land- 
ed at  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  where  a  coiifiderable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  Europe,  the  Antilles,  and  the  Northern  States, 
Agriculture  can  hardly  be  f:ud  to  exill:  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Norfolk,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  imperfc(!ftJv  prac- 
tifed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  extenfive  State-  Having 
vifited  the  ruoil  diftatit  parts  of  Virginia,  his  Grace  croffed 
the  Potoumack,  and  entered  into  Maryland,  which  appears 
rather  wcrfe  cultivated  than  the  former  State. 

The  fecond  tour  is  to  the  Northern  States  ;  and  his  Grace 
travelled  in  the  ftage  from  Philadelphia  to  New- York,  where, 
in  company  with  his  old  fellow-traveller  Mr  Guillemard,  he 
took  fiiipping  for  Providence,  in  Rhode  Ifland.  Being,  by 
an  adverfe  wind,  forced  into  Siqnington,  State  of  Connedti- 
cut,  he  examined  the  hufbandry  of  the  neighbourhood,  which 
is  chiefly  confined  to  palturage  and  rearing  young  cattle. 
Afterwards  they  puffed  to  Newport  and  Bofton — paid  a  fe- 
cond vifit'to  General  Knox  at  rhomaflown,  in  the  diftridl; 
of  Maine,  whofe  extenfive  undertakings  are  amply  detailed. 
Returning  to  Bofton  by  water,  his  Grace  proceeded  to  Portf- 
mcuth,  in  New  HampPaire,  and  gives  a  comprehenfive  ac- 
count of  the  conititution,  iav/s,  and  commerce  of  that  pro- 
vince. 

Vifiting  Bofton  a  third  time,  the  Duke  journeyed  through 
the  inland  parts  of  Maftachufets,  of  which  the  defcription 
is  generally  very  favourable.  He  entered  the  State  of  New 
York,  about  nine  miles  from  Stockbridge  ;  and,  after  examin- 
ing the  lands  upon  the  fide  of  Hudfon's  river,  and  giving  a 
particular  account  of  The  eftate  of  Major  Prevoft,  fon  of  Ge- 
neral Prevoft,  who  commanded  at  Savannah  when  that  place 
was  befieged  by  Count  d'Eftaing,  he  arrived  at  New  York, 
which  concludes  the  fecond  tour. 

His  Grace,  on  the  26th  March  1799,  fct  out  on  his  third 
tour,  the  obje£l  of  which  was  to  vifit  the  Federal  city,  hence- 
forth deftined  to  be  the  feat  of  government.  Pafiing  the 
Schuylkill,  he  travelled  by  Chefter  and  Wilmington  to  Bran- 
dywine,  where  from  60  to  80  mills  are  eredled,  chiefly  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  gun  powder,  and  flour.  Thecon= 
flitution  and  laws  of  the  Delaware  ftate  is  next  defcribed  ; 
and,  after  making  fome  obfervations  upon  Lower  Maryland, 
he  crcfled  Chefapeak  bay,  and  arrived  at  Annapolis. 

Federal  City^  the  fite  of  which  extends  three  miles  along 
the  banks  of  the   Potoumack,  including  4120  fquare  acres, 
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from  the  accounts  here  given,  appe.irs  to  have  been  planned 
out  upon  too  expenfive  a  fcale  for  the  circumftances  of  the 
country  ;  to  the  profperity  of  which,  the  finking  (uch  an  im- 
menfe  fum  of  money  upon  non-produ£live  woiks,  was  cer- 
tainly a  matter  of  the  utmoft  magnitude.  In  the  execution 
of  the  defign,  a  grofs  error  feems  to  have  been  committed,  by 
ere£ting  buildings  in  all  the  different  quarters  at  once,  without 
finifhing  any  thing  like  a  ftreet,  or  difpofing  of  the  lots  as 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  w^ere  re- 
quired. Ruinous  fpeculationb  were  the  certain  conftquence  ; 
and  by  far  too  much  of  the  capital  llock  of  America  has  been 
unnecefiarily  expended,  in  eredling  what  is  meant  in  future 
to  be  their  capital  city.  His  Grace's  obfervations  on  thefe 
matters  are  fo  juft,  that  we  recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  late  motion  in 
the  American  Senate,  that  he  has  erred  in  his  prediction,  that 
government  would  not  remove  to  this  place  at  the  time  fixed 
by  the  original  law  in  1790. 

Leaving  Federal  City,  the  Duke  pafTed  on  to  Baltimore, 
■which  has  increafed  prodigioufly  fincc  the  peace  in  1783,  and 
is  now  the  third  commercial  town  in  America.  Crofling  the 
Sufquehannah,  he  arrived  at  Elktown,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Philadelphia. 

A  very  full  and  liberal  account  of  the  State  of  Pennfylvania 
is  next  given,  which  is  well  worth  the  perufal  of  every  perfon 
who  takes  intereft  in  the  welfare  of  mankmd. 

The  fourth  tour  is  through  part  of  Pennfylvania  and  States 
of  New  Jerfey.  A  hiftoi  y  of  the  colony  of  New  York  is  pre- 
fented,  which  is  followed  by  an  interefting  account  of  its  pre- 
fent  conftitution,  trade,  finances,  manners,  &c.  A  variety  of 
general  obfervations  on  the  United  States  conclude  the  work. 
We  fhall  now  extradl  two  paflages,  which  will  throw  con- 
fiderable  light  upon  American  huibandry. 

Speaking  of  Mr  JefFerfon's  eftate  at  Monticello,  in  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  ftretches  from  James's  rivef  to  the  Ra- 
pahannock,  his  Graee  fays  : 

"  Mr  JefFerfon  has  divided  all  his  land  under  culture  Into  four 
farms,  and  every  farm  into  feven  fields  of  forty  acres.  Each  farm 
confifts,  therefore,  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres.  His  fyftem 
of  rotation  embraces  feven  years  5  and  thi«  is  the  reafon  why  each 
farm  has  been  divided  into  feven  fields.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  feven 
years,  wheat  is  cultivated  j  in  the  fecond,  Indian  corn  j  i<i  the 
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third,  peas  or  potatoes;  in  the  fourth,  vetches:  in  the  fifth,  wheat  ; 
and,  in  the  fixth  and  feventh,  clover.  Thus,  each  of  his  fields 
yields  fome  produce  evxs  year  ;  nnd  hi«  rotation  of  fucceflive 
cn'ture,  while  it  prepares  the  foil  for  the  following  crop,  increafes 
its  pro  '',rce.  The  abun:'anc'"  of  clover,  potatoes,  peas,  &c.  will 
enable  hirn  to  keep  fnfRcient  cattle  for  manuring  his  land,  which 
at  preHnt  receives  hardlv  any  dung  at  all;  independently  of  the 
great  profit  which  he  will  in  future  derive  from  the  fale  of  his 
cattle. 

*■  Each  farm,  under  the  dire£lion  of  a  particular  fteward  or 
bailiff  is  cultivated  by  four  negroes,  four  negreffes,  four  oxen, 
and  four  horfes.  T  he  bailiffs,  who  in  general  manage  their  farms 
feparatelv,  affift  each  other  during  the  harveft,  as  well  as  at  any 
other  time,  when  there  is  any  prefling  labour.  The  great  de- 
clivity of  the  fields,  which  would  render  it  extremely  trouble- 
fome  and  tedious  to  carry  the  produce,  even  of  each  farm,  to  one 
common  central  point,  has  induced  Mr  Jefferfon  to  conftrudl,  on 
each  field,  a  barn,  fufficiently  capacious  to  hold  its  produce  in 
grain.  The  produce  in  forage  is  alfo  houfed  there  ;  but  this  is 
generally  fo  great,  that  it  becomes  necelTiry  to  make  ftacks  near 
the  barns.  The  latter  are  conftrufted  of  trunks  of  trees,  and 
the  floors  are  boarded.  The  forefts  and  flaves  reduce  the  ex- 
pence  of  thefe  buildings  to  a  mere  trifle. 

"  Mr  Jeffeifon  poffelTes  one  of  thofe  excellent  thrafhing  ma- 
chines, which,  a  fev,r  years  fince,  were  invented  in  Scotland,  and 
are.  already  very  common  in  England.  This  machine,  the  whole 
of  which  does  not  weigh  two  thoufand  pounds,  is  conveyed  from 
one  barn  to  another  in  a  waggon,  and  thrafhes  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  buftiels  a  day.  A  worm, 
whofe  eggs  are  almcft  conftantly  depofited  in  the  ear  of  the 
grain,  renders  it  neceffary  to  thraih  the  corn  a  fliort  time  after 
the  harveft.  In  this,  cafe,  the  heat,  occafioned  by  the  mixture 
of  giain  with  its  envelope,  from  which  it  is  difengaged,  but  with 
which  it  continues  mixed,  deftroys  the  vital  principle  of  the  ^%'gt 
and  protects  the  corn  from  the  inconveniences  of  its  being  hatch- 
ed. If  the  grain  continued  in  the  ears,  without  being  ipeedily 
beaten,  it  would  be  deftroyed  by  the  worm,  which  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  eggs.  This  fcourge,  however,  fpreads  no  far- 
ther northwards  than  the  Potowmsck,  and  is  bounded  to  the 
"Weil  by  the  Blue  Mountains.  A  few  weeks  after  the  corn  has- 
been  beaten,  it  is  free  from  all  danger,  winnowed,  and  fent  to 
market.  The  Virginia  planters  have  generally  their  corn  trod- 
den out  by  horfes  ;  but  this  way  is  flow,  and  there  is  no  country 
m  the  world  where  this  operation  requires  more  difpatch  thau 
in  this  part  of  Virginia  :    Befides,  the   flraw  is  bruifed  by  the 
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treading  of  horfes.  Mr  Jefferfon  hopes  that  his  machine,  which 
has  already  found  fome  imitators  among  his  neighbours,  will  be 
generally  adop»^ed  in  Virginia.  In  a  country  where  all  the  in- 
habitants poffefs  plenty  of  wood,  this  qnachine  may  be  made  at 
a  very  trifling  e.^pence." 

The  following  bears  much  affinity  to  the  defcriptlon  of  an 
old  Engiifh  townfxiip  : 

*'  Stockbriflge  Is  one  of  the  ricbeJl  townfiiips  in  the  ftate  of 
Maffachufets.  All  its  land  is  cultivated,  except  a  very  fmall 
portion,  which  will  foon,  in  its  turn,  receive  culture  like  the 
reft.  No  timber  is  here  preferved  beyond  what  is  requifite  for 
fuel.  This  townfhip  i?,  for  tlje  mofl  part,  iituite  in  a  valley,  but 
extends  alfo  upon  fome  hills  of  no  great  elevation.  The  foil  is 
excellent,  and  alroofl:  all  laid  down  in  meadow.  The  cattle, 
butter,  cheefe,  and  fuch  other  produ(n;ions  as  are  not  confumed 
en  the  fpot,  are  generally  fent  to  New  York.  Sometimes  the 
certainty  of  obtaining  a  higher  price  at  Bofton,  induces  the  far- 
mer to  give  a  preference  to  the  latter  place  •,  with  which,  how- 
e^'er,  the  communication  is  difucult,  becaufe  of  the  diftance,  and 
of  the  mountainous  country  that  is  to  be  traverfed.  In  fuch  calss, 
all  the  other  articles,  except  the  cattle,  are  fent  down  to  New 
York  by  the  North  River,  which  paffes  within  twenty  miles  of 
Stockbridge,  and  tranfported  froiii  New  York  to  Bofton  by  fea.'* 

We  fhali  now  offer  one  or  two  remarks  upon  the  prefent 
ftate  of  rural  economy  in  the  United  States. 

A  line  of  diflin^ljon  may  be  drawn  betv/Ixt  tnofe  (lates 
commonly  called  Southern  and  Northern  ones.  In  all  tha 
r.orthern  ones,  property  13  more  divided,  the  land  better  cul- 
tivated, and  population  generally  more  extenfive,  upon  aiv 
equal  fpace  of  ground.  In  the  fouthern  {lates,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  tije  inhabitants  areflaves,  which  nectfTaniv  renders 
tlse  fyfteni  of  cultivation  materially  different.  The  northern 
ftates  appc'ar  to  poffefs  more  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  ate 
much  farther  advanced  in  agricultural  fcience,  particularly 
Connedicut  and  Maflachufets,  than  the  Ibitthern  ftates  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Girolina,  and  Georgia,  where  a  few 
individuals  may  be  richer  j  but  the  great  buk  of  the  people 
are  dependent,  ignorant,  and  uncivilized.  In  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  a  change  is  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  mode  of 
huft)andry  -,  for  tobacco  is  yielding  to  wheat,  which  afluredly 
is  a  beneficial  change ;  but  it  lias  given  us  much  furprife  to 
obferve,  that  the  crops  of  that  grain  are,  upon  the  whole, 
Very  infiguificant,  while  the  expence  of  cultivation  13  fo  great, 
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Very  little  attention  feems  to  be  paid  to  the  important  article 
of  manure,  which  in  general  is  too  much  negle£led  in  the 
American  States,  and  is  a  fure  proof  that  agricultural  fcience 
16  but  in  its  inf.mcy. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  rate  of  labour  will,  for  a  long 
while,  effeftuaily  preclude  grain  from  being  an  article  of 
export  to  Europe,  unlefs  in  years  of  fcarcity,  when  prices 
are  neceflarily  much  higher  than  ufual.  The  medium  price 
of  Wheat  in  Virginia  nnd  Maryland,  appears  to  be  higher  than 
it  commonly  is  in  Britain,  even  under  the  trifling  value  of 
land',  which  only  will  advance  as  population  increafes,  and 
improvements  are  made. 

We  fhall  now  finifli  our  account  of  this  highly  interefting 
and  important  work,  by  expreffing  the  deep  fenfe  we  enter- 
tain of  the  noble  author's  laborious  exertions,  in  coUeQing 
fuch  a  mafs  of  information  concerning  the  civil,  political, 
commercial,  and  agricultural  (late  of  a  country  which  pro- 
rnifes,  at  no  diltant  period,  to  rival  old  European  govern- 
ments in  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  in  every  article  of  polity 
advantageous  to  mankind.  The  information,  copioufly  and 
judiciouily  given,  will  be  of  material  ufe  to  thofe  who  may 
after^vaids  vifit  Arrierica,  and  inftru6live  to  every  one  inte- 
refted  in  the  welfare  of  fociety  in  thefe  flouriftiing  and  weil> 
regulated  States.  N. 


Remarks  on  the  Catise  and  Progress  of  the  Scarcity  and  D  earnest 
of  Cattle^  Swine,  Cheese,  ^c.  (5fc.,  and  of  the  articles  of 
fallow,  Candles,  and  Soap  ;  pointing  out  divers  modes  for 
remedy,  and  to  prevent  such  calamity  in  future.  Being  the 
result  of  great  experience, acquired  hy  dealing  at  Fairs,  Mar- 
kets, ^c.  during  the  last  thirty-seven  years.  Humbly  de- 
dicated to  the  Bi  irne  Minister  of  England,  in  behalf  of  the 
Qommunity  at  large,  more  or  less  interested  therein.  Toge- 
ther with  Hints  for  the  consideration  of  persons  having  land- 
ed groperty,  and  dealers  in  cattle.  234  pages,  ^vo.  By 
y.  Matthews.  London,  printed  for  the  Author  ,•  sold  by 
Scarlet,  \^c.     Price  6s. 

This  elaborate  title-page  excited   our  curiofity  j  and   we 
entered  upon  the  wori,  under  the  fanguine  expectation  of 
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receiving  fatisfa£l:ory  information  concerning  the  important 
matters  therein  mentioned  ;  but  we  confefs  rhat  we  have  been 
utterly  difappointed.  This  defultory  and  eccentric  writer  on- 
ly tells  us,  that  prices  of  beef,  mutton,  &c.  are  greatly  in- 
creafed  (ince  1760,  when  he  commenced  bufinefs -,  "a  thing 
we  are  already  practically  acquainted  with.  The  caufe  of 
this,  he  attributes  to  the  great  number  of  calves  and  Iambs 
which  are  now  killed  -,  and  fuggefts  no  other  remedy  than  to 
prohibit  fuch  practices,  which  he  thinks  would  render  the 
market  for  cattle  and  fheep  as  plentiful  and  cheap  as  for- 
merly. 

Hark  ye,  Mr  Matthews  I  do  you  fuppofe,  when  luKury  is 
fo  vaftly  increafed,  that  the  like  quantity  of  provifions  will 
fatisfy  the  national  confumption,  as  was  fufficient  in  the  year 
1760,  when  you  opened  fhop  at  Bath  ?  Or  do  you  think  that 
a  pound  weight  of  beef  and  mutton  can  be  fold  at  the  price 
then  current,  feeing  that  rent,  labour,  and  public  burdens, 
are  now  doubled  ?  Let  us  try  the  queftion  by  the  price  pre- 
fixed to  your  book.  In  1760,  a  bookfeller  would  have  been 
well  paid  with  three  (hillings  for  2^4  pages  odlavo  j  and  yet 
you  modeftly  demand  double  that  fum  for  a  work  of  equal 
fizc.  If  a  page  of  print  has  rif:n  in  price,  why  fhould  not  a 
pound  of  beef  rife  alfo  ? 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  Mr  Pitt,  who  is  reprefented  '*  to 
have  had  greater  embaraffments  to  encounter,  owing  to  great 
fallings  off  of  income  to  the  revenue,  and  perhaps  greater  out- 
goings, occafioned  by  fcarcity  and  dearnefs  of  cattle,  than  any 
of  his  predeceflbrs."  And,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  p.  161. 
thofe  in  power  are  fervently  exhorted,  if  they  pojfefs  Chrijiian 
charity^  to  attend  to  the  next  calving  feafgn  !  !  ! 


General  l^enx)  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Northum- 
herlandy  with  Observations  on  the  Means  of  its  Improve- 
ment, Drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  by  J.  Bailey  and  G.  Culley.  209  pages 
8vo.  Sold  by  Messrs  Robinson  arid  G.  Nicol,  London  ,■ 
Bell,  Newcastle  ,•  ajid  Symington,  Editiburgh. 

This  work  is  chiefly  of  a  practical  nature;  and  proceed- 
i;ig  from   two  fuch  eminent  agriculturifts  as  Meflrs  Bailey 
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and  Culley,  who  are  juftly  ranked  at  the  head  of  the  profsf- 
fion,  (I'.^f^rvcs  sr/muts  connderation. 

Northumberland  is  a  diftridl  of  great  extent,  containing 
1, 267 ,  200  acres  ;  whereof  nearly  one-third  is  dated  as  impro- 
per for  tillsge.  Of  the  cultivatable  land,  800,000  acres  are 
luppofed  worth  i^?,.  per  acre,  and  450,000  acres  at  2s.,  which 
gives  an  annual  value  of  605,000!.  Sterling.  The  climate,  in 
regard  to  temperature,  is  lubje£t  to  much  variation  \  and  the 
prevailing  foil  is  moifl:  loam,  accompanied  with  a  portion  of 
the  feveral  varit  ties  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  ifland. 

Minerals  conftitute  an  important  feature  in  the  defcription 
of  this  county  ;  and  perhaps  working  the  fubfoil  in  fuch  an 
cxtenfive  manner,  has  contributed  more  to  the  improvement 
of  the  furface,  than  any  oiher  circumltance-  An  increafeJ 
population  is  the  neceflary  confequence  of  thefe  fubterraneous 
improvements,  which  augments  the  demand  for  every  article 
of  rural  produce.  This  llimuiates  the  activity  of  thofe  em- 
ployed in  field  labour,  rail'es  the  rate  of  rents,  and,  in  Ihort^ 
occafions  an  influx  of  wealth  among  the  inhabitants  of  all  de- 
fcriptions,  greater  than  could  have  arifen  from  the  moll;  flou- 
rifhing  manufacture. 

The  export  of  coals  from  Newcaftle,  appears  to  have  in- 
creafed  nearly  one  half  lince  1772;  the  quantity  tliipped  in 
1795  being  505,650  chaldrons,  or  above  950,000  chaldrons^ 
according  to  the  London  meafure.  The  value  of  a  chaldron, 
in  the  tirit  in-lance,  is  15s. ;  the  charges  of  putting  aboard 
are  2s.  30.  The  duties,  iufurance,  &c,  amount  to  about 
22s.  3d.  i  and  the  freight  and  profit  to  the  Ihipper,  may  be 
eltimated  at  23s.  Thefe  feverai  fums,  except  about  i2s.  per 
chaldron  of  duties,  &c.  are  circulated  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  prove  the  immenft'  benefit  of  the  ctal  irade  to  the  coua- 
ty  of  Noithumberlajid. 

The  following  extrai'^s  throv/  much  light  upon  a  queftion 
often  agitated,  viz.  Whether  the  Br'it'ijh  co/iieries  are  inex- 
haustlhle  T 

*'  It  has  been  afferted,  '  That  the  coals  in  this  county  are  inex- 
haujlible^ — Mr  "Williams,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Aiineral 
Kir;gdom,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  thinks  it  a  matter  of  fuch 
importance,  as  to  deferve  the  Lrious  attention  of  the  Legiflature. 
Towards  elucidaring  this  point,  it  rnay  be  of  ferae  ufe  to  eflimate 
what  number  of  acres  are  wrought  yearly  in  this  county,  tofup- 
ply  the  above  Quantity  of  coals^     in  crder  to  accomplifli  this  ob- 

jea, 
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jeft,  the  thicknefs  and  number  of  workable  featn?.  of  coal  muft  be 
first  afcerfained  ;  for  which  parpofe,  we  have  been  favoured  with 
fec^ions  exhibiting  the  thicknefs  and  depth  of  the  various  ftrata, 
In  fome  of  the  dcepeft  pits  in  the  county  j  which  will  not  onlv  be 
dfeful  for  the  prefent  purpofe,  but  we  hope  will  be  acceptable  to 
many  of  our  readers  who  are  curious  in  refearches  of  fubterra- 
nean  geography. 

At  St  Anthon's  colliery,  (three  miles  eaft  of  Newcaftle)  the 
different  feams  are  as  follow  : 


Scam, 

Tbtchnefs  of 

D,pth 

to  each 

eachfeom. 

feam. 

Ft. 

In. 

Yds. 

Ft. 

In. 

I.  Coal 

0 

6 

— 

34 

0 

6 

2.   Ditto 

0 

8 

— 

41 

I 

2 

3.  Ditto 

0 

6 

r 

66 

I 

8 

4.  Ditto 

I 

0 

— 

82 

2 

2 

5.  Ditto 

0 

6 



94 

0 

8 

6.   Ditto 

0 

8 



lOI 

2 

4 

7.  Ditto 

0 

8 



108 

I 

0 

«.  Ditto 

I 

0 



128 

0 

0 

9.  High  Main  Coal 

6 

0 



152 

0 

0 

20.  Coal 

3 

0 

— 

193 

0 

5 

11.  Ditto 

0 

6 



200 

2 

a 

12.  Ditto 

I 

6 



219 

'^ 

5 

13.  Ditto 

3 

3 

— 

247 

0 

2 

14.  Ditto 

3 

3 



256 

2 

8 

15.  Ditto 

0 

9 

— 

258 

I 

5 

16.  Low  Main 

Coal 

6 

6 

•^ 

270 

X 

S 

In  the  above  pit  or  fhaft,  which  is  nearly  the  deepeft  in  tKe 
kingdom,  there  are  no  lefs  than  iixteen  feams  of  cod.  But 
many  of  thefe^  from  their  thinntfs,  are  not  work.<<ble.  The  gth, 
called  the  h/gb  main  coal,  and  the  i6th,  the  lovi  main  coal^  are 
the  two  pr  nctpal  feams  for  affording  quantities  of  coal,  being 
altogether  I2|  feet  thick,  and  are  thofc  mnft  generally  wrought. 
But  the  loth,  13th,  and  I4f-h,  are  all  workable  feams,  and  will 
afford  confiderable  quantities  of  coal  j  the  aggregate  of  the  three 
making  nearly  f)-§  leet  thick  \  fo  that  the  total  thicknefs  of  the 
workable  feams  in  this  colliery  amount  to  22  feet. 

In  Montague  Main  colliery,  (three  miles  weft  of  Newcaftle), 
;he  different  feams  of  coal  are  as  foUoiv  :  — 

E  e  4  I. 


3ia 
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■ 

Seams, 

Thicknrfs  of 

Depth 

to  each 

eachfeam. 

feam. 

B. 

In. 

Yds. 

Ft.  In. 

I.  Coal. 

0 

4 

— 

5 

2      0 

2.  Ditto 

0 

6 

— 

44 

I      0 

3.  Ditto 

0 

9 

— 

63 

2      9 

4.  Benwell  Main 

5 

3 

— 

69 

I    10 

5.  Coal 

I 

0 

— 

79 

2    10 

6.  Ditto 

0 

8 

— 

133 

I     6 

7.  Ditto 

3 

4 

— 

137 

I  10 

8.  Ditto 

I 

6 

— 

M3 

I     3 

9.   Ditto 

I 

3 

— 

147 

2     2 

ic.  Ditto 

0 

8 

— 

162 

2    6 

II.  Low  Main  Coal 

2 

II 

— 

176 

0    4 

12.  Lower  Main  Coal 

2 

10 

199 

2  10 

13.  Coal 

0 

6 

— 

226 

0  10 

14.  Ditto 

0 

5 

— 

233 

I     5 

15.  Ditto 

0 

3 

••■• 

241 

I  10 

July 


In  this  (haft,  there  are  fifteen  feams  of  coal,  of  which  only  four 
are  workable  J  viz.  4th,  7th,  nth,  and  12th,  rnaking  together 
4  yds*  I  ft.  7  in.  c  ^  workable  coa].  If  the  medium  be  taken  be- 
twixt this  and  St  Anthonys,  it  ^^ill  be  nearly  6  yards  thick  of 
workable  coal,  from  which  may  be  formed, 

./i  Calculation  of  the  quantity  of  coal  in  an  acre  of  ground ^fuppofng 
the  aggregate  thicknefi  of  the  various  feams  amount  to  fix  yards. 

An  acre  of  ground  contains  -         4840  fquare  yards  j 

which,  multiplied  by  the  thicknefs,  6  yards, 


gives  .  -  -  29,049  cubic  yards  in 

an  acre. 

From  which  dedudl  one  third  for  waile, 
and  the  part  or  pillars  neceffary  to  be 
left  in  working,  -  -  9680 


there  remains  -  -  19,360  cubic  yards  to 

be  wrought. 
And,  as  three  cubic  yards  of  coal,  when  wrought,  affords  a 
Newcaftle  chaldron, 
therefore   10,360 

gives  6,453  Newcaftle  chaldrons  per  ac^e 


¥ 


divided  by 

The 


.oooT  gives  825  years,  the  time 

J-      before   this   fpace   will 

1553      be  wrought  out. 
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The  coals  exported  yearly  from  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear, 
with  Hartly  and  B'ythe,  amount  to  about  825,003  chaldrons, 
which,  with  the  home  confumption  of  the  two  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  will  make  the  quantity  of  coals 
raifed  yearly  about  i,coo,ooo  chaldrons. 

And  the  chaldrons  raifed  yearly      1, 000,000 T  gives    155    acres 

— —  J" nearly  per  year, 

divided  by  the  chaldrons  per  acre  6453  J  cleared  of  coal  6 

yards  thick. 

And,  by  eftimatin^  the  breadth  occupied  by  the  caking  coals 
to  be  on  an  average  8  miles  broad,  and  25  miles  long^  Jn  the  two 
counties,  we  (hall  find  there  will  be  about  230  fquare  miles,  or 
128,000  acres,  of  coals  proper  for  exportation. 

Then  the  whole  area  I28,c 

Divided  by  the  yearly 
confumption, 

But  there  are  fome  reafons  to  think  that  a  thicknefs  of  feam, 
equal  to  6  yards,  will  not  be  obtained  ever  an  extent  of  200 
fquare  miles  •,  probably  not  more,  on  an  average,  than  4  yards  1 
in  which  cafe,  the  coal  will  be  exhauiled  in  550  years  ;  And  if 
the  aggregate  thicknefs  of  the  Teams  to  be  obtained  fl.ould  prove 
only  3  yards,  then  little  more  than  400  years  will  be  the  term 
of  continuance  5  but  it  is  probable,  that,  before  the  half  of  that 
time  be  elapfed,  the  price  to  the  confumer  will  be  confiderably 
increafed,  from  the  increafed  expence  of  obtaining  them,  and 
the  increafed  length  of  carriage  from  the  pits  to  the  river. 
This  lafl;,  we  prefume,  may  be  reduced,  in  fome  lituations,  by- 
adopting  canals  in  ftead  of  waggon  ways,  which,  we  have  oftea 
wondered,  have  never  yet  been  attempted. 

From  the  above  inveftigation,  it  appears  that  Mr  Williams's  ap- 
prehenfions  are  not  fo  chimerical  as  have  been  reprefented  :  How 
far  it  might  be  right  for  the  Legiflature  to  interfere,  we  leave  to 
the  conlideration  of  thofe  more  converfant  in  political  fpeculations.* 

The  State  of  Property  is  elucidated  in  the  fecond  chapter; 
and,  though  lefs  is  faid  on  the  fuojeic  than  we  could  have 
wilhed,  yet  the  juft  fentiments  exprelTed  deferve  the  utmoft 
praife.  The  candour  and  difcernment  of  the  furveyors  are 
ftrongly  exemplified  in  the  following  pafTages  : 

'  There  are  probably  few  parts  of  the  kingdom  '.vhere  eflates 
have  made  fuch  rapid  improvements  as  in  this  country  j  there  be- 
ing feveral  instances  of  the  value  being  more  than  trebled  within 
the  laft  forty  years.     Manycaufes  have  certainly  been  aiding  to 

produce 
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produce  this  effect ;  but  the  principal  one  is  attributed  to  letting 
large  farms  on  leafes  for  twenty  one  vears ;  by  which  means  the 
tenants  of  capitals  we-e  encouraged  to  make  thofe  great  exer- 
tions, from  which  fuch  advantages  have  refulted,  not  only  to 
themfelves  ai  d  proprietors  of  the  land,  but  to  the  community  at 
large,  from  the  very  increafed  produce,  and  fuperiority  of  its 
quality, 

*  The  ufual  mode  of  letting  farms  is,  to  fix  a  rent  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  covenants,  fix  or  twelve  months  before  the 
expiration  of  the  leafe  5  but,  upon  one  of  the  largeft  eftates  in 
the  county  *,  the  tenants  have  an  offer  of  their  farms  two  and  a 
half  or  thiGC  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  leafe,  which  is  a 
mutual  benefit  to  both  landlord  and  tenant  j  and  is  attended' 
with  fo  many  advantages,  that  it  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  gene-' 
rally  adopted. 

*  On  fome  eftates,  the  pratlice  of  letting  farms  by  fcret  firo' 
/>o/h/sf  is  ftill  in  ufe.  Th's  is  a  dark  and  mylleiious  mode,  which 
frequently  defeats  the  end  it  is  intended  to  accomplifh  ■,  and  in- 
iVead  of  obtaining  an  excejfive  high  rent^  the  prize  has  often  been 
gained  at  a  very  inferior  value  \  and,  in  the  language  of  the  turf, 
(where  only  one  has  entered  the  lifts),  '  by  walking  the  courfe  :' 
And  we  have  known  fome  of  the  firft  farmers  in  the  county^ 
forego  their  farms,  rather  than  fubmit  to  contend  in  the  dark.* 

It  has  been  a  queftion  with  fpeculative  agriculturifts,  whe- 
ther large  or  fmail  farms  were  moft  conducive  to  improve- 
'  merit,  though,  in  our  opinion,  if  fafts  were  only  adduced,  the 
queft:icn  would  hardly  bear  a  difpute  We  are  txtremely  glad 
to  obftrve,  in  this  work,  indifputable  inltances  of  the  utility 
of  hrjie  farms  ;  and  we  believe,  that  if  the  condition  of  other 
diftrifts  was  impartially  inveitigated,  the  reiuit  would  be  ex- 
actly firinilar  to  what  is  here  ably  ftated  : 

*  The  fize  of  farms  varies  confiderably  in  this  county  ;  in  Glen- 
dale  and  Earn  borough  ward>,  the  farms  are  large,  from  500I.  to 
15C0I.  a  year  j  very  few  under  lool.  In  the  other  parcsi  of  the 
county  they  are  from  50!.  to  300I.  a  year.  Some  tenants  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  couity,  farm  from  2000I.  to  4:00!.  a  year, 
and  upwards,  i  he  capitals  neceffary  for  luch  farms  entitle  them  to 
a  good  education,  and  give  them  a  fpirit  of  independence  and  en- 
terprize,  that  is  rarely  found  amongfl  the  occupiers  of  fraall  farms 
and  ftiort  leafes.  Their  minds  being  open  to  conviction,  they 
are  ready  to  try  new  experiments,  and  adjppt  every  beneficial  im- 
provement that  can  be  learnt  in  other  diftriCts  j  for  this  purpofe, 
many  of  them  have  traverfed  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  king. 

dom. 
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dom,  to  obtain  agricultural  knowledjre,  and  have  tranfplanted 
every  praftice  they  thought  luperior  to  thofe  they  were  ac- 
quainted with,  or  that  could  be  advant«»geoi!flv  purfued  in  their 
own  (ituation  :  And  fcarcely  a  year  paflfes,  without  forae  of  them 
making  extenfive  agricultural  tours,  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  ex- 
amining the  modes  of  culture,  of  purchafing  or  hirinir  the  molt 
improved  breeds  of  (lock,  and  feeing  the  operations  of  new  in- 
vented  and  moft  ufeful  implements.' 

*  The  character  of  a  farmer  is  here  fo  refpe6lable,  that  gentle- 
men, who  poffefs  landed  property  from  500I.  to  i  ^ooL  a  year, 
think  it  no  debafement  to  follow  the  profeiTion  ;  and  fo  high  a 
name  have  many  of  the  farmers  obtained,  for  their  fuperlor  know- 
ledge in  rural  affairs,  "that  they  are  feldom  without  pupils  from 
various  and  diftant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  whom  they  have 
very  handfome  premiums  *.  Amongft  the  prefent  pupils  may 
be  reckoned  the  fon  of  an  earl,  and  the  fon  of  a  baronet  j — who, 
from,  their  abilities,  attention,  and  anxious  readinefs  to  learn  and 
work  at  every  operation,  we  hope  will  do  credit  to  the  profelTion, 
and  render  the  moll  effential  fervices  to  their  refpeiftive  oiftrifts.* 

We  have  feveral  obje£l  ions  again  ft  the  heads  nf  a  lease,  pre- 
fented  p.  32.  as  being  beft  calculated  for  promoting  ii"nprove> 
ment  and  the  benefit  of  landlord  than  tenant.  Thife  we  ihall 
iliortiy  enumerate.  It  is  with  dilTidence  we  Jiffjr  in  opinion 
with  fuch  experienced  agriculturiils. 

\Jiy  We  do  not  think  it  equitable  to  fubje6t  the  ten:^nt  to 
the  payment  of  all  taxes,  feeing  that  the  burden  is  necelTiriii/ 
variable,  and  cannot  be  afcertained  at  the  commencement  of 
the  leafe.  ■  idl-jy  The  prohibition  againft  felling  hay,  is  rather 
a  hard  (hip,  in  particular  cafes,  upon  the  tenant,  and  detrimen- 
tal to  the  public;  for,  under  fuch  a  covenant,  hoAr  are  inn- 
keepers, and  others  unprovided  with^  !ani.l,  to  be  fupplied  with 
thib  neccilary  article  \  Z^^y^  We  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
rellraining  the  tenant  fiom  fowing  flix,  would  be  highly  pre- 
judicial to  the  manufacturing  interell  of  the  kingdom  ;  for, 
if  the  covenant  was  univerfal,  foreign  flax  would,  in  every 
cafe,  tc  required,  which  vvould  occafioa  a  large  fum  of  money 
to  be  annually  loft  to  the  country.  By  fowing  at  leaft  a  fmall 
quantity  for  farm  fervants  and  cottagers,  the  public  intcieitis 
much  promoted,  as  thofe  people  work  up  the  pro  luce  at  their 
leifure  hours,  which  is  a  conliJerable  national  fivlng.  ^thly. 
The  clauie  obliging  the  out-going  tenant   to  thralh  his  la  it 

crop 

*  Generally  lool.  per  annum. 
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crop  in  an  uniform  manner^  is  fo  far  right ;  but,  when  it  is 
added,  '*  and  to  deliver  a  daily  supply  of  straiv  to  the  next  te- 
nant" it  goes  beyond  what  is  pradlicable,  when  thrafhing- 
machines  are  generally  introduced  ;  and  might  fubje£t  the 
wry.going  tenant  to  much  inconvenience,  efpecially  if  his  fuc- 
cefTor  was  of  a  troublefome  difpofition.  We  know  feveral 
inftances  of  way-going  tenants  being  difpofed  to  thrafh  out 
their  crop  in  an  irregular  manner  ;  but,  upon  application  to 
the  Judge  Ordinary  (the  Sheriff  of  the  county),  every  fuch 
attempt  has  immediately  been  interdi6led.  The  firfl:  part  of 
the  claufe,  therefore,  in  our  humble  opinion,  is  quite  fuffi- 
cient ;  the  addition  would  only  lay  a  foundation  for  difputes, 
which  too  often  happen  betwixt  the  pnrties.  5/A/y,  The  co- 
venant refpe£ling  the  application  of  lime,  appears  loofely 
worded,  and  would  give  room  for  difpute.  If  the  tenant  is 
to  be  fole  judge,  ivhere  »r  when  it  -was  necejjary  to  apply  lime, 
the  claufe  is  unneceffary.  If  he  is  not  the  judge,  but  mud 
either  beftow  the  quantity  fpecified  in  his  leafe,  or  adopt  the 
alternative  of  ufing  fo  much  dung  in  its  place,  then  a  burden 
is  impofed  upon  him,  which  may  prove  of  no  advantage  to  the 
land ;  a  previous  claufe  having  already  declared,  that  the  dung 
could  not  be  carried  off  the  premifes.  It  rather  gives  us  fur- 
prife  to  notice  fuch  judicious  cultivators  indirectly  recom- 
mending the  ufe  of  calcareous  manures  each  time  the  land  is 
Summer- fallowed,  or  under  fallowed-crops. 

We  have,  in  former  reviews,  expreffed  our  difapprobation 
of  the  feftion  of  expence  and  profit,  which  we  judged  improper 
fubjedls  for  public  difcuffion  ;  and  the  more  we  confider  the 
matter,  the  more  our  original  ideas  are  confirmed.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  fcarcely  any  two  farms  are  cultivated  at  the  fame 
rate  of  expence  ;  and  chat  the  profits  are  regulated  by  a  num- 
ber of  circumftances  which  can  hardly  be  celebrated. 

The  expence  of  a  farm  under  the  rotation  of  three  years 
arable,  and  three  years  grafs,  is  ftated  to  be  12I.  33.  6d.  for  fix 
years,  independent  of  rent,  and  the  fupport  of  the  farmer's 
family ;  the  produce,  for  the  fame  time,  is  taken  at  20I. ; 
which  leaves  a  balance  of  7I.  16s.  6d.,  or  il.  6s. id.  per  acre 
per  annum.  We  apprehend  that  this  ftatement  is  materially 
erroneous  ;  and  that,  under  the  prefent  rate  of  rents,  public 
burthens,  value  of  labour,  and  increafed  exptnce  of  living,  no 
farmer  could  carry  on  his  bufinefs  upon  fuch  terms.  It  does 
not  prefent  the  higheft  character  of  Northumberland  hufband- 
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dry,  that  the  value  of  the  produce  (hould  not  much  exceed 
what  is  paid  for  rent  in  fome  other  diftri£ls. 

We  confefs  we  are  not  fond  of  analyzing  the  different  cal- 
culations upon  which  the  above  balance  is  founded  j  becaufe 
the  gentlemen  who  offer  them  are  undoubtedly  better  qualified 
to  judge  of  their  correflnefs,  than  we  who  refide  at  a  diftance, 
and  are  unacquainted  with  the  rate  of  Northumberland  mar- 
kets. Still  we  mud  remark,  that  neither  oats  nor  barley, 
under  exifting  circum (lances,  can  be  raifed  by  a  farmer  at  the 
prices  mentioned.  Twenty  years  ago,  fuch  a  fcale  might  have 
been  juft  ;  but,  at  this  time,  the  farmer  is  not  able  to  difpofe 
of  his  produce,  during  the  currency  of  a  lease^  at  thefe  low 
prices  ;  though  it  may  happen,  that,  during  a  particular  year, 
when  matkets  are  low,  he  may  only  receive  the  value  which 
is  ftated. 

The  decreafed  value  of  grafs  land,  from  fuffering  it  to  re- 
main three  years  unploughed,  is  obvious,  from  what  is  ftated 
in  p.  36,  and  is  nearly  agreeable  to  what  we  have  uniformly 
found  to  be  the  cafe  in  our  practice.  Thirty-three  per  cent, 
lofs  the  fecond  year,  and  double  that  fum  the  third  year,  are 
good  arguments  for  breaking  it  up  at  an  earlier  period  i  though 
the  furveyors,  in  another  part  of  the  work,  affign  ftrong 
reafons  for  the  exifting  practice.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  increafed  value  of  the  turnip  crop  will  not  compenfate 
for  3I.  Sterling,  loft  by  the  poffdTor,  during  the  time  he  kept 
the  land  in  grafs,  exceeding  the  Norfolk  term  of  one  year. 

At  the  fame  time  we  admit,  that  a  confiderable  proportion 
of  Northumberland  (perhaps  three-fourths)  is  not  naturally 
calculated  for  3  regular  courfe  of  crops,  though  the  remainder, 
we  believe,  is  managed  in  as  complete  a  ftyle  as  any  other  part 
of  the  ifland.  The  tenants  are  therefore  in  the  right,  when 
they  adopt  fuch  a  fyftem,  as  is  moft  confonant  to  the  fcveral 
varieties  of  foil  v/hich  they  occupy  j  and  if  it  is  found  that 
turnips  and  corn  cannot  be  raifed  in  a  profitable  way  without 
permitting  the  land  to  be  previoufly  refreftied  by  grafs,  for 
more  years  than  one,  it  is  certainly  advantageous  that  the 
plough  fliould  be  ufed  fparingly  in  all  fuch  fituations.  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  we  have  conftantly  contended  againft 
reftridlive  covenants,  becaufe  they  neceflarily  preclude  difcre- 
tionary  management,  and  occafion  the  fame  line  of  hufbandry 
to  be  followed  out,  whether  the  foil  and  other  circumftances 
permit  fuch  an  uniformity. 

The 
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The  fifrli  chapter,  upon  implement!  r>f  htishandiry,  will  be  an 
rcceptable  treat  to  every  perfon  who  hiS  made  thefe  matters 
his  ftudy.  The  cpinion  pvtw  upon  wiieel-carriages,  is  pre- 
ciftly  what  has  occurred  to  us  on  the  fubjefil  ;  and  the  ufe 
of  xvafTgons  is,  with  great  jufHce,  feverely  cenfurod,  as  bein^ 
deftru£^ive  to  roads,  and  of  liftle  utility  to  farmers.  The  ac- 
count of  the  fwinp»[^lcurh  d>.fjrves  attention,  being,  in  rur 
opinion,  the  belt  demoiiftration  of  the  principles  upon  which 
fuch  sn  ufe'ful  and  neceflary  implement  fliould  be  conftruO* 
ed.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  matter  of  furprife,  t};at  no  fixed 
rules  have  been  hitherto  adhered  to  in  the  conllru£tion  of  the 
plough,  whith  is  evident  from  the  difference  of  work  of  the 
fevpral  ploughs  made  by  the  fame  carpenter. 

We  obferve,  with  iatisfa£tion,  that  the  ingenious  authors 
have  amended  their  account  of  the  thrafiiing-machine,  and  tiiat 
they  hnve  now  done  that  juftice  to  Mr  Meiklc,  the  patentee, 
which  his  merit  deferve?.  A  very  full  and  accurate  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  machine  is  given  ;  from  which,  a;id  from  an  en- 
graving annexed,  any  perfon  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
machinery,  might,  with  facility,  conllruifl:  and  evedl  fach  an 
im.plement.  Indeed,  it  is  the  bed  defcription  of  the  tiirafl  - 
ing-nsachine  that  has  come  under  our  confideration.  N. 

(^To  he  continued.^ 


PART     III. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  AGRICULtURAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Extracts  from  tloe  Agricultural  Stirvey  of  the  County  ofWlLTSf 
respecting  the  Benefit  of  Water  Meadows, 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  this  kingdom,  where  the 
fyftem  of  watering  meadows  is  fo  well  underflood,  and  car- 
ried to  fo  great  perfe£lion,  as  in  this  diftriO.  This,  which  is 
fo  judly  called  by  Mr  Kent,  *'  the  greateil  and  moft  valuable 
of  all  improvements,"  was  c-f«frfi//y  introduced  into  this  dif- 
tri£l  at  the  latter  end  of  the  lait,  and  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. Many  of  the  moft  valuable  and  beft  formed  meadows, 
particularly  in  the  Wy ley  Bourn,  were  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  farmer  Bavcritock  of  Stockton,  between  the  year 
1700,  and  the  year  1705.  And,  at  prefent,  there  is  fcarcely^ 
a  river  or  brook  in  the  ui{lri6t  that  is  not  applied  in  fome  way 
cr  other  to  this  purpole. 

An 
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An  imperfefl  fcheme  of  w;itering  had  undoubtedly  been 
pTa£tifed  before  that  period.  Perh  ps,  indeed,  its  introduc- 
tion into  this  di{lri£i:  is  almoft  coeval  with  that  of  folding 
<heep,  with  wh'ch  it  is  intimately  connected.  But  the  regu- 
lar modey  in  which  both  fyftems  are  now  conducted,  is  cer- 
tainly rot  very  ancient.  Many  old  farmers,  who  have  died 
within  the  memory  of  man,  remembered  when  neither  of 
the  fyftems  wa?  condu£led  on  any  regular  plan. 

Theory  of  water  meadows. — The  idea  of  waterine:  mea- 
dow^, \o  far  as  it  vel  ites  to  bringing  the  water  upon  the  land, 
was  taken  from  nature.  It  muft  have  been  always  obferved, 
th.it  Winter  floo  is  produced  fertility,  provided  the  water  did 
not  remain  too  Inni*  on  the  land.  Tha  idea  of  takinji  rhe  wa- 
ter offiht  1  in  '  at  will,  md  bringing  i  on  again  at  will,  is  the 
effctt  of  art ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  time  to  do 
this,  the  effe£l  of  obfervation 

A  water  meadow  is  a  hot-bed  for  grafs.  In  what  manner 
water  afts  upon  land,  fo  as  to  produce  a  premature  vegeta- 
tion, before  natural  vegetation  begins,  is  a  philofophical  pro- 
blem which  it  is  not  a  farnitir's  province  to  folve.  It  was 
fuflicient  for  him  to  know  that  the  fa£l  was  fo.  Obfervation 
on  the  effedls  of  water  fo  brouglit  on,  foon  fhewed  them  at 
what  period  its  good  effects  ceafed,  and  when  it  began  to  do 
mifchief.  This  obfervation,  therefore,  regulated  the  time  of 
keeping  the  watr  on  the  land  ;  and  as  this  period  was  dilTer- 
ent,  on  differeiit  kinds  of  land,  and  at  different  feafons  of  the 
year,  it  became  n.^ceflary  tha  they  fhould  have  fuch  a  com- 
mand of  the  water,  as  to  take  it  0^  immediately,  as  foon  as 
they  found  the  (late  of  the  land  required  it.  This,  by  de- 
grees, produced  that  regular  difpofition  of  the  water- carriages 
and  water  drains,  which,  in  a  well  laid  out  meadow,  bring  on 
and  carry  off  the  water,  as  fyftematicaliy  as  the  arteries  and 
veins  do  the  biood  in  the  human  body. 

As^  water  meadows  are  totally  unknown  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  but  very  partially  known  in  others,  it  may 
net  be  thought  improper,  in  an  agricultural  account  of  South 
Wiitfhire,  to  fpeak  a  little  more  fully  on  their  nature  and  pro- 
perties. If  it  ihould  tend  to  excite  the  fame  improvement  in 
other  counties,  one  of  the  great  obj'ecls  of  the  mftitution  of 
the  BoarH  of  .^t,Ticulture  will  be  anfwered. 

Nature  and  properties  of  water  meadows. — It  has  been  al- 
ready prcmiteci,  tiiat  the  principle  of  a  water  me..dow  is,  the 
power  of  bringing  on  and  carrying  off  the  water  at  pleafure. 
And,  provided  this  great  object  can  be  accomplithed,  it  is 

hot 
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not  material  what  the  fliape  of  a  water  meadow  is,  or  that 
the  difporition  of  the  trenches  (proviiicially  "  the  works  of  the 
tneadoiv")  Ihould  be  uniform.  But,  as  very  little  land  can 
be  entirely  commanded  by  water,  unlefs  its  inequalities  are 
reduced  by  nnmuil  labour,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
adopt  two  different  kinds  of  water  meadows  ;  one  for  land 
lying  on  declivities,  and  which  muft  in  general  be  watered 
Irom  fprings  or  fmall  brooks  •,  and  the  other  for  low  land 
near  iivers,  to  be  watered  from  tbofe  rivers. 

The  firft  kind  is  caiW,  in  Wiltfhire,  •*  catch-work  meu' 
dows"  and  the  latter,  "  f  owing  meadoivsJ*  The  latter  are 
by  far  the  moil:  general  in  this  diitritl:. 

It  is  impoflible  to  give  any  intelligible  written  defcription 
the  mode  of  making  thefe  meadows.  This  operation  muft 
be  feen,  to  be  properly  underftood. 

Catch-work  meadows  defcribed. — But,  to  elucidate  the  dif- 
tin£lion  between  the  two  kinds  of  meadow,  and  to  give  fome 
idea  what  are  the  fituations  in  which  they  may  be  introduced, 
it  may  be  neceflary  to  remark,  that  the  "  catch-work  mea- 
dow "  is  made  by  turning  a  fpring,  or  fmall  ftream,  along  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  and  thereby  watering  the  land  between  the  New 
Cut,  (or,  as  it  is  provincially  called,  the  Main  Carriage),  and 
the  original  water- courfe,  which  now  becomes  the  "  main 
drain."  This  is  for-ietimes  done,  in  particular  inftances, 
merely  by  making  the  new  cut  level,  and  flopping  it  at  the 
end  ;  fo  thst,  when  it  is  full,  the  water  may  run  oat  at  the 
fide,  and  flood  the  land  below  it.  But,  as  the  water  would 
foon  ceafe  to  run  equalh^  for  any  great  length,  and  would 
wafti  the  land  out  in  gutters,  it  has  been  found  neceffary  to 
cut  fmall  paiallel  trenches  or  carriages,  at  diftances  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet,  to  catch  the  water  again  ;  and  each  of  thefe 
being  likewife  flopped  at  its  end,  lets  the  water  over  its  fide, 
and  diftributes  it  till  it  is  caught  by  the  next,  and  fo  on  over 
all  the  intermediate  beds,  to  the  main  drain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  meadow,  which  receives  the  water,  and  carries  it  on  to 
water  another  meadow  below ;  or,  if  it  can  be  fo  contrived, 
another  part  of  the  fame  meadow,  on  a  lower  level. 

To  draw  the  water  out  of  thefe  parallel  trenches  or  carria- 
ges, and  lay  the  intermediate  beds  dry,  a  narrow  deep  drain 
crofles  them  at  right  angles,  at  about  every  nine  or  ten  poles 
length,  and  leads  from  the  main  carriage  at  top  to  the  main 
dfain  at  the  bottom  of  the  meadow. 

When  this  meadow  is  to  be  watered,  the  ends  of  the  car- 
riages adjoining  the  crofs  drains  are  (lopped  with  turf,  dug  on 

the 
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the  fpot,  and  the  water  if  thrown  ever  as  much  of  the  mea- 
dow as  It  will  cover  nvili  at  a  time^  which  the  watermen  call 
a  ^^  pitch  cf  ivorh  ;"  and,  when  it  is  neceflary  to  lay  this  pitch 
dry,  they  take  out  the  turves,  and  let  the  water  into  the  drains, 
and  proceed  to  water  another  pitch. 

This  kind  of  water  meadow  is  feldom  expenfive  :  The 
ftream  of  water  being  ufually  fmnll  and  manageable,  few 
hatches  are  neceflary  :  and  the  land  lyln^  on  a  declivity,  much 
lefs  manual  labour  is  required  to  throw  the  water  over  it  re- 
gularly, and  particularly  to  get  it  off  again,  than  in  the  flowing 
meadows.  The  expence  of  maknig  fuch  a  meadow,  is  ufually 
from  3I.  to  5I.  per  acre;  the  improvement  frequently  from 
15s.  an  acre  to  at  leaft  40s.  The  annual  expence  of  keeping 
up  the  works,  and  watering  the  meadow,  which  is  ufually 
done  by  the  acre,  feldom  fo  high  as  7s.  6d.  per  acre. 

Flowing  meadontis  described —  The  other  kind  of  water  mea-=> 
dows,  viz.  thofe  ufually  called  " Jlowing  meadows,^''  require 
much  more  labour  and  fyftem  in  their  formation.  The  land 
applicable  to  this  purpofe  being  frequenily  a  flat  morafs,  the 
firft  obje<Sl  to  be  confidered  is,  how  the  water  is  to  be  got 
c^when  once  brought  on  ;  and,  in  fuch  fituations,  this  can 
feldom  be  done,  without  throwing  up  the  land  in  high  ridges, 
with  deep  drains  between  them.  A  main  carriage  being  theil 
taken  out  of  the  river  at  a  higher  level,  fo  as  to  command  the 
tops  of  thefe  ridges,  -the  water  is  carried  by  fmall  trenches  or 
carriages  along  the  top  of  each  ridge,  and,  by  means  of  move^ 
able  fteps  of  earth,  is  thrown  over  on  each  fide,  and  received 
in  drains  below,  from  whence  it  is  colle6lcd  into  a  main  drain, 
and  carried  on  to  water  other  meadows,  ot  other  parts  of  the 
fame  meadovy  below.  One  tier  of  thefe  ridges  being  ufually 
watered  at  once,  is  ufuaiiy  called  "  a  pitch  of  work  ;"  and  it 
is  ufual  to  make  the  ridges  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide,  or,  if 
water  is  abundant,  perhaps  fixty  feet,  and  nine  or  ten  poles 
in  length,  or  longer,  according  to  the  ilrength  and  plenty  of 
the  water. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  defcription,  that  as  the  water  in 
this  kind  of  meadov/  is  not  ufed  again  and  again,  in  one  pitchy 
as  in  the  catch-meadows,  that  this  method  is  only  applicable 
10  large  flreams,  or  to  vallies  fubjecl  to  floods ;  atld  as  thefe 
ridges  mufl:  be  formed  by  manual  iahoury  the  expence  of  this 
kind  of  meadow  mud  necefl'arily  exceed  the  more  (imple 
method  firft  defcribed  ;  and  t])e  hatches  that  are  necefl'ary  to 
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manage  and  temper  the  water  on  rivers,  mud  be  much  more 
ex  pen  five  th?.n  thofe  on  fmall  brooks. 

The  expence,  therefore,  of  the  firft  making  of  fuch  a  meadow 
as  this  is,  will  be  from  12I,  to  20I.  per  acre,  according  to  the 
clifliculty  of  the  ground,  and  the  quantity  of  hatch- work  re- 
quired :  but  the  improvement  in  the  value  of  the  land,  by  this 
rperation,  is  aftonilhing,  I'he  ahJlraB  value  of  a  good  mea- 
dow of  this  kind,  may  fairly  be  called  3I.  per  acre  ;  but  its  va- 
lue, when  taken  z^  part  of  a  fanny  and  particularly  of  a  fijeep- 
breedwgfarmy  is  aUnoll  beyond  computation  ;  and  when  fuch 
a  meadow  is  once  made,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  made  for  ever  ; 
the  whole  expence  of  keeping  up  the  works,  and  watering  it 
frequently,  not  exceeding  5s.  per  acre  yearly,  and  the  expence 
of  the  hatches,  if  well  done  at  firft,  Being  a  mere  trifle  for  a 
number  of  years  afterwards. 

Supposed  quantity  of  water  meadoivs  in  this  district — The 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  this  dilUift,  under  this  kind  of 
management,  has  been  computed,  and  with  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  to  be  between  15  and  20,000  acres. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  found  fo  very  beneficial,  that  very  few 
fpots  of  land,  capable  of  biMng  watered,  remain  otherwife, 
unlefs  where  fome  ivatermill  ftands  in  the  way,  or  where 
fome  perfon,  who  has  the  command  of  the  water  above,  re- 
fufes  to  let  it  be  taken  out  of  its  natural  courfe  to  water  the 
lands  below. 

Some  new  meadows  might  be  made,  and  very  great  and  be- 
neficial alterations  made  in  the  old  ones,  if  fome  plan  could  be 
adopted  to  get  the  command  of  water  where  necelTary  for  this 
purpofe,  and  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  water-mills.  A  reme- 
dy for  this  will  be  afterwards  propofed. 

Water  meadoivs  do  not  make  a  country  unhealthy  — It  has 
been  alleged,  by  thofe  who  know  very  little  of  water  mea- 
dows, that  they  render  the  country  unwholefome,  by  making 
the  water  ftagnant  — Daily  obfervation  proves  the  fa£l  to  be 
otherwife  in  Wiltfhire;  and  the  reafon  is  obvious.  It  has 
been  already  faid,  that  a  water-meadow  is  a  *'  hot-bed  for 
grafs :"  The  adlion  of  the  water  on  the  land  excites  zfermen-' 
tation  i  that  fermentation  would  certainly,  in  time,  end  in/«- 
trefadlion  ;  but  the  moment  putrefaction  beginj,  vegetation 
eijds.  Every  farmer  knows  the  commencement  of  this  pu- 
trefaction, by  the  fcum  the  water  leaves  on  the  land ;  and  if 
the  water  is  not  then  inftantly  taken  off,  the  grafs  will  rot, 
and  his  m.eadow  be  fpoiled  for  the  feafon.  The  very  prin- 
ciple of  water-meadows,  will  not  permit  water  to  be  ftag- 
nant 
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nant  in  a  water-mead  country ;  it  mud  be  always  k-'pt  in 
action,  to  be  of  any  fervice  :  befides,  many  of  the  beft  water 
meadows  were,  in  their  original  ftate,  a  ftagnant  unwhole- 
fome  morafs. 

The  drainincf  fuch  l,;nd,  and  making  it  fo  firm  that  the 
water  may  be  taken  off  at  will,  muft  contribute  to  the  heal- 
thinefs  of  the  country,  inflead  of  injurint^  it. 

Great  advantages  from  water  meadows. — It  is  frequently 
afked,  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  jilthough  water  meadows 
are  fo  ufeful,  as  to  be  almort  indifpenfable  in  South  WiltOnre, 
yet.  in  other  counties,  where  they  are  not  known,  the  want 
of  them  is  not  felt  ,  nay,  that  there  are,  even  in  this  diitridt, 
many  pariflies  who  have  none,  and  even  breed  lambs  without 
them  ^  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  the  fair  queftion  is  not,  **  How 
do  other  counties  do  without  them  ?"  but,  "  How  could  the 
farmers  of  this  diftri(fb,  who  are  happy  enough  to  have  water 
itieadows,  purfue  their  prefent  fyftem  of  flieep  breeding,  if 
thofe  meadows  were  taken  away  ?"  A  fyftem  which,  1  do. 
not  hefitate  to  fay,  is  niore  profitable  to  themfelves,  their 
landlords,  and  the  community  at  large,  than  any  other  that 
could  be  fubftituted  in  its  room ;  and  perhaps  this  queftion 
cannot  be  anfwered  better,  than  by  ex:iibiting  the  contrail  be- 
twcet>  thofe  who  have  vater  meadows,  and  thofe  who  have 
none,  in  the  fame  diftri£l. 

Every  farmer,  -vho  keeps  a  flock  of  fheep,  and  particularly 
a  breeding  flock,  in  fo  cold  and  late  fpringing  a  di^rift  as 
South  Wilts,  knows  and  feels  the  onfcquences  of  the  month 
of  April, — '*  That  month,  between  hay  and  grass,  in  which  he 
who  has  not  water  meadows  ..or  his  ewes  an.;  Iambs,  frequent- 
ly has  nothing !"  The  ewes  will  bring  a  very  good  iamb  with 
hay  only  ;  perhaps  a  few  turnips  are  preferved  for  the  lambs^ 
■which,  in  a  favourable  fcafon,  m  ly  laft  them  through  Mar^n  ; 
but  if  they  are  then  obliged  to  go  to  hay  again,  the  ewes 
(brink  their  milk,  the  lambs  "  pitch  and  get  ftuared,"  and  the 
beft  Summer  food  will  not  recover  them,  lo  prevent  this, 
recourfe  is  had  to  feeding  the  ^.^rafb  of  thofe  dry  meadows  that 
are  intended  for  hay,  the  young  clovers,  and  frequently  the 
young  wheat ;  in  fa£l:,  every  thing  that  is  green. — And  who 
will  pretend  to  eftimate  what  is  the  lofs  that  a  farmer  fufFeis 
by  Ihis  expedient  ? 

The  rye  grafs,  on  the  expofed  parts  of  this  diftridi,  is  fel- 
dom  *•  a  bite  "  for  the  (beep,  till  May-day.  If  the  fe^fon 
ihould  permit  any  turnips  to  be  kept  till  that  time,  (which 
can  feldom  be  depended  upon),  they  are -not  only  of  little 
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nourifhmcnt  to  the  ftock,  but  they  exhanfl  the  land  fo  as  to 
prejudice  the  fuccecding  crop.  And  it  ought  to  be  remaiked 
by  the  way,  that  in  rcany  parts  of  this  diftri£t,  the  foil  is  not 
at  all  favourable  to  the  production  of  turnips.  It  therefore 
necefl'^rily  follov»'s,  that  a  farmer,  under  thefe  circurnftances, 
has  no  certain  refource  to  fupport  his  flock  during  this  month, 
but  hay — and  even  in  that  he  is  fomctin-jes  difappointed,  by 
having  been  obliged,  in  the  preceding  Spring,  to  teed  all  the 
land  which  he  had  laid  up  for  a  hay  crop  :  he  is  then  obliged 
to  buy  hay,  and  that  frequently  at  the  diftance  of  many  miles. 
And,  to  add  to  his  diflrefs  at  this  critical  timo,  his  young 
ewes  are  then  brought  home  from  wintering,  to  be  kept  near- 
ly a  month  on  liay  alone. 

In  this  month,  which  fo  often  ruins  the  crops,  and  ex- 
haufts  the  pockets  of  thofe  fheep  breeding  farmers  who  have 
no  water-meadows,  the  water-mead  fanners  msy  be  truly 
faid  to  be  '*  in  clover."  They  hain  up  their  dry  meadows 
early,  fo  as  almofl  to  infure  a  crop  of  hay  ;  they  get  their 
turnips  fed  otT  /'/;  tune  to  fow  barley,  and  have  the  vaft  ad- 
vantage of  a  rich  fold  to  manure  it.  They  favc  a  month's  hay^ 
and  have  no  occafion  to  touch  their  field-grafs  till  there  is  a 
good  bite  for  their  (heep  -,  and  their  lambs  are  as  forward  at 
May-day^  as  tliofe  of  their  lefs  lucky  neighbours  are  at  Mid- 
fumtner.  And,  after  all,  they  are  almoll  certain  of  a  crop 
of  hay  on  their  water  meadoArs,  let  the  feafon  be  what  it 
will. 

Management  of  water  meadows. — The  management  of  wa- 
ter meadows  (^s  nearly  as  it  can  be  defcribed  in  an  account 
neceffarily  fo  concife  as  this),  is  in  the  following  way. 

As  foon  as  the  after  grafs  is  eaten  off  as  bare  as  can  be,  the 
manager  of  the  mead  (provincially  "  the  drowner")  begins 
cleaning  out  the  main  drain,  then  the  main  carriage,  and  then 
proceeds  to  "  right  up  the  works,"  that  is,  to  make  good  all 
the  water  carriages  that  the  cattle  have  trodden  down,  and 
open  all  the  drains  they  may  have  trodden  in,  fo  as  to  have 
one  tier  or  pitch  of  work  ready  for  '•  drowning,"  and  which 
is  then  put  under  water  (if  water  is  plenty  enough)  during 
the  time  the  drowners  are  righting  up  the  next  pitch.  In  the 
flowing  meadows  this  work  is,  or  ought  to  be,  done  early 
enough  in  the  Autumn,  to  have  the  whole  mead  ready  to 
catch,  if  poffible,  "  the firfl  fljods  after  Michaelmas i'  the  wa- 
ter being  then  "  thick  and  good,"  being  the  firfl  wafhing  of 
the  arable  land  on  the  fides  of  the  chalk  hills,  as  well  as  of 
the  dirt  from  the  roads,  &c.  8fc. 
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The  length  of  this  Autumn  watering  cannot  always  be 
determined,  as  it  depends  on  fituations  and  circumRances  ; 
but  if  water  can  be  commanded  in  plenty,  the  rule  is,  to  give 
it  a  "  thorough  good  foaking"  at  firft,  perhaps  a  fortnight  or 
thre6  weeks,  with  a  dry  interval  of  a  day  or  two,  and  fome- 
times  two  fortnights,  with  a  dry  interval  of  a  week,  and  then 
the  works  are  made  as  dry  as  p(  flible,  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  grafa.  This  firft  foaking  is  to  make  the  land 
fink,  and  pitch  clofe  together  ;  a  circumftance  of  great  con- 
fcquence,  not  only  to  the  quantilyy  but  to  the  quality  of  the 
grafs,  and  particularly  to  encourage  the  (liooting  of  the  new 
roots  which  the  grafs  is  continually  forming,  to  fupport  the 
forced  growth  above 

While  the  grafs  grows  freely,  a  frcfh  watering  is  not  want- 
ed ;  but,  as  foon  as  it  flags,  the  watering  may  be  repeated  for 
a  few  days  at  a  time,  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
getting  water  ;  always  keeping  this  fundamental  rule  in  view,  . 
*'  To  make  the  meadoivs  a^  dry  as  plfftble  between  every  ivater- 
**  itig  ;"  and  to  '•  JIop  the  water  the  moment  the  appearance  of 
**  any  fcnm  on  the  land  Jlieivs  that  it  has  already  had  water  e- 
''  mitghr 

Some  meadows  that  will  b^ar  the  water  three  weeks  in  Oc- 
tober, November,  or  December,  will  perhaps  not  bear  it  a 
week  in  February  or  March,  and  fometimes  fcarcely  two  days 
in  April  or  May. 

In  the  catch  me-jdows  watered  by  fprings,  the  great  obje£l 
is  to  keep  the  *'  works  of  them  "  as  dry  as  poflible  between 
the  intervals  of  watering  ;  and,  as  fuch  fituations  are  feldom 
affefled  by  floods,  and  generally  have  too  little  water,  care  is 
necefTary  to  make  the  mofl  of  the  water,  by  catching  and 
roufing  it  as  often  as  polTible  ;  and  as  the  top-works  of  every 
tier  or  pitch  will  be  liable  to  get  more  of  the  water  than  thofe 
lower  down,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  give  to  the  latter  a  longer 
time,  fo  as  to  make  them  as  equal  as  polTible. 

Ctijlom  of  feeding  meadows  withfoeep. — It  has  already  been 
faid,  that  the  great  obj^<Sl,  in  this  diftricfl:,  of  an  early  crop  of 
water  meadow  grafs,  is,  to  enable  the  farmer  to  breed  early 
lambs. 

As  foon  as  the  lambs  are  able  to  travel  with  the  ewes,  (per- 
haps about  the  middle  of  March),  they  begin  to  feed  the  wa- 
ter meadows.  Care  is,  or  ought  to  be  taken,  to  make  the 
meadows  as  dry  as  pofTible,  for  fome  diys  before  the  fheep 
are  let  in. 
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The  p;rTfs  is  hurdleH  out  daily  in  portions,  according:  to 
what  the  number  of  fh-^ep  can  c-M  in  a  ('ay,  to  prevent  their 
trampling  the  reft  -,  a*-  the  fame  time,  .leaving  a  few  open 
fpaces  in  the  hurdle^  for  the  lamhs  to  get  through,  and  feed 
forward  in  the  frefh  graf-^.  One  acre  of  good  grass  will  be 
fufhcient  for  five  hundred  couples  for  a  day. 

On  account  of  the  quick'nfs  of  this  pr:ifs,  it  is  not  ufaal  to 
allow  v'le  ewpR  and  lambs  to  go  inm  it  with  empty  bellies,  nor 
before  the  dew  is  off'  in  the  morning. 

The  hours  of  feeding  are  ufually  from  ten  to  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  to  about  four  or  five  in  the  evening,  when  the 
Iheep  are  driven  to  fold  ;  the  fold  being  generally,  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  (as  has  been  mentioned  before),  on  the  barley 
fallow.  And  the  great  objc6l  is  to  have  water-mead  grafsj 
fufEcient  for  the  ewes  and  lambs,  till  the  barley  fowing  is 
ended. 

Meadows  laid  up  for  hay. —  As  focn  as  this  firft  crop  of 
grafs  is  eaten  off  by  the  ewes  and  la^nbs,  the  water  is  imme- 
diately thrown  over  the  meadows,  (  -t  this  time  of  the  v^ar* 
two  or  three  days  over  **  each  pitch,"  is  generally  fnfHcient) 
and  it  is  then  made  perfe£lly  dry,  and  laid  up  for  a  hay  crop. 
Six  weeks  art  ufually  fufhcienr  for  the  growth  of  the  crop. 
It  feldom  requires  eight  -,  and  there  have  been  inftances  of 
grafs  crops  being  producer^  in  five. 

Nature  of  water  meadow  hay.-^The  hay  of  water  mea- 
dows, dfing  frequently  large  and  coarfe  in  its  nature,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  cut  it  y^ung  ;  and,  if  made  well,  it  then  becomes 
of  a  peculiarly  nourifliing  m.ilky  quality,  either  for  ewes  or 
dairy  cows. 

The  water  meadows  are  laid  up  for  a  fecond  crop,  in  some 
instances  i  but  this  is  only  ufual  when  hay  is  fcarce  :  not  that 
it  is  fuppofed  to  hurt  the  lan1,  but  the, hay  is  of  that  herba- 
ceous foft  nature,  and  takes  fo  long  time  in  drying,  that  it  is 
feldom  well  made.  It  is  ufually  of  much  greater  value  to  be 
fed  with  d  iry  cows.  And,  for  that  purpofe,  a  flufli  of  after- 
grafs,  fo  early  and  fo  rank,  will  be  precifely  of  the  fame  com- 
parative fervice  to  the  dairy,  as  the  Spring  feed  has  been  de- 
fcribed  to  be  for  ewes  and  lambs. 

The  cows  remain  in  the  meadows  till  the  "  drowner"  be- 
gins to  prepare  for  the  Winter  watering. 

Water  meadows  safe  for  sheep  in  Spring,  hut  will  rot  them  in 
Jliitumn. — Water  meadows  are  reckoned  to  be  perfectly  lafe' 
for  (heep  in  the  Spring,  even  upon  land  that  wouid  rot  {lieep 
if  it  was  not  watered  j  but,  in  the  Autum.n,  the  befl:  water 
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meadows  are  fuppofed  to  be  dan^erou?.  This  is  at  prefent 
an  explicability  in  the  operations  of  nature  ;  and  a  difcovery 
of  the  reafon  might  perhaps  lead,  in  fome  rneafure,  to  a  dif- 
covery of  the  caufes  of  the  rot  in  (beep.  But  the  circum- 
ftance  itfelf  is  rather  an  advantage,  than  a  difadvantaoje,  to 
this  diftri^l ;  as  it  obliges  the  farmers  to  a  keep  a  few  dairy 
^owf,  to  feed  the  water  meadows  in  Autumn,  and  to  provide 
artificial  grafTes,  or  other  green  crops,  for  their  fheep  during 
that  period. 

Proper  soils  for  water  meadows  — From  what  has  been  fo 
repeatedly  urged,  on  the  neceflity  of  making  water  meadows 
dry,  as  well  as  wet,  every  reader  might  have  inferred  the 
advantage  of  having  them,  if  poflible,  on  "  a  warm  absorb- 
**  ent  bottom" 

The  bottom,  or  fubfoil  of  a  water-mead,  is  of  much  more 
confequence  than  the  quality  or  the  depth  of  the  top-foil. 

Not  but  that  land  on  peaty  or  clay  bottoms  may  be  confi- 
derably  improved  by  watering  ;  and  there  are  many  good  wa- 
ter meadows  on  fuch  foils  ;  but  they  are  not  fo  dcfireable,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  draining  the  water  out  of  them, 
and  making  them  firm  enough  to  bear  trading. 

A  loofe  gravel,  or,  what  perhaps  is  ftill  better,  a  bed  of 
broken  flints,  with  little  or  no  intermixture  of  earth,  where- 
cver  it  can  be  obtained,  is  the  moft  defireable  bottom. 

On  many  of  the  be  ft  water  meadows  in  this  dvIlri^V,  where  - 
the  bottom  is  a  warm  abforbent  gravel,  or  rather  a  bed  of  bro- 
ken flint,  the  foil  is  not  fix  inches  deep,  and  that  depth  is  quite 
fufi^cient  in  thofe  feafons  when  water  is  plenty,  as  the  grafs 
will  root  in  the  warm  gravel,  in  preference  to  the  beft  top-foil 
whatever  ;  and  fuch  meaiiows  always  produce  the  earliest  grafs 
in  the  Spring.  Nor  is  it  fo  very  material,  of  what  kinds  of 
grasses  the  herbage  is  conpofed,  when  the  meadow  is  made. 
'That  hit:d  will  always  predominate,  which  agrees  best  luitb  the 
Joil  and  the  ivater^  provided  the  fupply  of  wvtt.T  is  regular  and 
conltar.t  every  Winter  ;  otherwife,  that  kind  will  predominate 
which  wi!l  bear  ^v:t  and  dry ;  and  fome  of  the  worft  grafies, 
in  their  native  ftaic,  will  become  the  beft,  when  made  fuccu- 
lent  by  plenty  of  water. 
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WoBURN  Sheep- Shearing. 


It  is  ivith  singular  pleasure  that  nve  prescjii  a  particular  Ac- 
count of  the  truly  rational  Agricultural  Fete,  lately  given 
by  his  Grace  the  Duke  0/ Bedford,  at  Woburn  Abbey ,  which, 
cannot  Jail  to  be  attended  with  the  happiest  consequences  to  the 
Husbandry  of  Great  Britain.  Compared  with  this  rural  en- 
tertainmenty  how  contemptible  do  the  immmcrable  details  of  halls, 
routSy  'iSc  given  this  Spring  in  the  metropolis,  appear  !  His 
Grace  has  adopted  a  line  of  conduct  creditable  to  himself,  and 
jisefulto  the  pubiic  ;  and  holds  out  a  pattern  ixihich  we  earnestly, 
hope  may  be  extensively  imitated. 


On  Monday,  June  16,  the  fheep-fliearing  and  fjiew  of  cattle 
commenced  ;  and  this  truly  laudable  inftitution  attrafted  feveral 
hundreds  of  agriculturlfls  and  breeders  from  all  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, among  whom  were  feveral  gentlemen,  members  of  the  well- 
known  Society  of  Breeders  from  Leiceflerfiiire  j  a  Baron  from 
Germany,  who  is  at  the  head  of  an  agricultural  eftablifhment  in 
that  country  ;  and  four  gentleman  from  Ireland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  gave  a  public  breakfaft  at  the 
Abbey,  at  nine  o'clock. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock,  His  Royal  Highnefs  Prince  William 
of  Gloucefier  arrived  at  the  Abbey,  from  the  feat  of  Sir  George 
O^urne  at  Cheakfands,  where  he  had  been  on  a  vifit  Hnce  the 
preview,  on  Friday,  at  Hatfield.  His  Royal  Highnefs  was  attend- 
ed by  Sir  George  j  and,  foon  after  their  arrival,  the  company  pro- 
ceeded, in  a  grand  cavalcade,  to  the  New  Farm- Yard,  in  the  park, 
for  the  purpofe  of 'nfpefting  the  fheep  (hearing,  at  which  nve  of 
the  beft  hands  that  could  be  procured  were  employed  :  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  building  lately  ercfted  for  examining  the  ewes 
that  are  to  be  let  for  the  next  feafon,  vyhich  were  viewed  by  the 
hirers  of  tu/)S  ;  but  their  prices  were  not  fixed,  as  laft  year  :  they 
■were  to  be  (hewn  again  on  Tuefday,  with  the  prices  fixed  on 
them. 

The  certificates  were  then  opened  by  his  Grace,  and  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  different  candidates  for  the  prize  of  fifty  guineas,  to 
be  given  by  his  Grace  (for  encouraging  the  introdudlion  of  the 
l.eiceiler  and  South  Down  breed  of  Iheep  into  Bedfordfhire) 
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to  the  perfon  in  Bedfordfhire  who  fhould,  between  June  1799  and 
Chriftmas,  expend  the  lar^eft  fum  of  money  (not  lefs  than  fixty 
gruineas)  in  the  purchafe  of  breeding  ewes  or  theaves  of  the  new 
Leicefter  or  Soath  Down  breed,  Thefe  were  taken  into  conii- 
deration  ;  but  the  fuccefsful  candidate  was  not  announced. 

About  three  o'clock  the  company  adjourned  to  dinner  j  and  his 
Grace  entertained  near  200  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  yeomen,  in 
the  large  hall,  in  the  ancient  part  of  the  Abbey,  where  tables  were 
laid,  which  branched  out  in  three  direftions  ;  but  fo  contrived,  as 
to  have  but  one  head,  at  which  his  Grace  prefided.  Prjnce  Wli- 
liam  of  Gloucefter  fat  as  Croupier. 

About  fix  o'clock  they  left  the  Abbey,  and  proceeded  to  the 
farmyard  again,  when  a  very  fine  hog,  the  property  of  Mr  Pick- 
ford,  waggon-mafter  in  Market  ftreet,  was  (hewn,  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  weigh  about  an  hundred  ftone.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time  the  men^  continued  fljearing  iheep,  in  a  place  conveniently 
adapted  for  the  whole  of  the  meeting  to  fee  them.  His  Grace  then 
condufted  the  company  to  a  paddock,  near  the  Evergreens,  to  fee 
fome  feleft  Devonfhire  oxen  j  and  from  thence  they  proceeded  to 
the  water  meadow,  near  Birchmore  HouL",  in  Crawley-lan«,  where 
there  were  fome  very  fine  Devonlhire  cows. 

The  meeting  did  not  break  up  till  near  dark,  when  the  Prince 
returned  to  Sir  George  Ofburne's. 

.  $ECOND  DAY. 

On  Tuefday,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  attended  by  his  company, 
proceeded  froni  the  Abbey  on  horfeback  to  the  New  Farm-Yard 
in  the  Park,  where  they  were  rr^et  by  great  numbers  who  had  ar« 
jrived  from  different  parts. 

The  tups  that  were  ftiewn  yefterday  were  fhewn  fingly  agiiq 
to-day,   and  they  were  defcribed  as  follows  : 

Shearhogs,  No.  i.  to  8.  by  the  Difhley  L.  Mr  Stone's  fheep. 

No.  9.  to  12.  Two  Shears,  by  a  fon  of  the  Difhley  L. 

No.  14.  and  15,  Three  Shears,  by  Mr  Breedon's  L.  a  fon  of 
ditto. 

The  Sweepflakes  of  five  guineas  each,  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Lord  Winchelfea,  Lord  Sommerville,  and  Mr  Bouverie, 
to  produce  at  this  flieep-fliearing  the  beft  two  years  old  heifers  of 
the  Devonlhire  breed  :  The  Duke  of  Bedford's  being  dead,  and 
Mr  Bouverie  not  producing  one,  it  refted  with  Lord  Winchelfea 
and  Lord  Sommerville  :  and  a  Committee  was  appointed,  confift- 
ing  of  Mr  Smith  of  Tirmarfh,  in  Northamptonfhire,  Mr  Stone  of 
Loughborough  in  Leiceflerfhire,  and  a  Mr  Warren  ;  when,  after 
a  confiderable  examination,  they  declared  in  favour  of  Lord 
Winchelfea, 
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Mr  Garrard  the  modeller  of  cattle,  from  London,  cxbiblted  the 
models  of  the  famous  (hew  of  cattle,  which  were  exhibited  at  Smith- 
field  lall  Chriftmas,  which  were  highly  approved  of :  he  likewife 
exhibited  a  number  of  other  well-known  cattle.  Several  improved 
implements  in  hufhandry  were  exhibited,  particularly  a  chaff-cut- 
ter, ploughs,  harrows,  &c.  At  three  o'clock,  the  Duke  enter, 
tained  about  two  hundred  of  the  company  in  the  great  hall  in  the 
Abbey  with  an  elegant  dinner,  confifting  of  i6o  covers. 

About  fix  o'clock,  the  company  affembled  again  at  the  New 
Farm  Yard,  when  the  tups,  (hewn  in  the  morning,  were  put  up  to 
be  let  for  the  enfuing  feafon. 

No.  I.  a  20  guineas,  was  taken  by  Sir  John  Sebright. 

Nc.  2.  a  30  guineas,   there  were  five  Candidates  for  :  they  drew 

lots,  and  Mr  Matfon,  from  Kent,  drew  the  prize. 
No.  3.  a  30  guineas,  there  were  fix  Candidates  j  and  Mr  Moore 

of  Afpiey,  in  this  county,  drew  the  prize. 
No.  4.  a  15  guineas,  was  not  let. 
No.  If.  a  fix  ditto,  ditto. 

No.  6.  a  30  guineas,  there   were  thirteen   Candidates  j  and   Mr 

Matfon,  from  Kent,  drew  the  prize. 
No.  7.  a  80  guineas,  there  were  feven  Candidates  j  and  Mr  Money, 

from  Norfolk,  drew  the  prize. 
No.  8.  a  25  guineas,   Mr  Bithery,  of  Stoke  Mills,  In  this  county, 

was  the  only  Candidate. 
No.  9.  a  30  guineas,  there  were  three  Candidates  •,  and  Mr  Pears, 

of  Thorney  Fen,  near  Peterborough,  drew  the  prize. 
Nc.  10.  a  40  guineas,  was  not  let. 
No.  II.  a  70  guineas,  there  were  eight  Candidates  j  and  MrHor- 

ton,  of  March,  in  the  Ille  of  Ely,  drew  the  prize. 
No.  12.  a  100  guineas,  was  not  let. 
No.  13.  a  100  guineas,  was  not  let. 

No.  14.  a  20  guineas,  let  to  Mr  Mann,  of  Henloe,  in  this  county. 
No.  15.  a  40  guineas,  was  not  let. 

This  bufmefs  took  up  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  till  near  dark, 
during  which  feveral  bets  were  made  about  Cattle. 

THIRD    DAY. 

Wednefday,  there  was  a  greater  number  of  people  affembled 
than  on  the  former  days  j  and  the  weather  proving  fine,  the  fight 
of  fuch  a  number  of  opulent  men,  affembled  upon  fo  laudable  and 
rational  a  purpofe,  was  highly  gratifying. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  the  company  began  to  move  In  a  grand 
cavalcade  from  the  Abbey,  and  they  were  met  in  the  park  by 
a  great  number  of  others,  'who  had  come   from   different   parts^ 

hoifemen, 
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horfemen,  and  others  on  foot,  of  ihe  firft  refpeclsbllity,  wlien  they 
proreeded  to  the  New  Farm-Yard. 

Nine  South  Down  two  (hears,  and  one  hree  (hear,  were  exhi- 
bited in  the  Exhibition  Room,  and  were  examined  by  the  hirers  of 
the  tups. 

Two  remarkable  fine  and  fat  cows,  which  had  been  fatted  by 
poor  feed,  under  certain  mana'jement,  the  property  of  Mr  Maxay 
of  Knotting,  in  this  country,  were  exhibited. 

A  machine  for  dressinff  corn  in  nn  expeditious  way,  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  yard,  for  which  Mr  Cooche  of  Malfton,  in  North- 
amptonfhire,  has  lately  obtained  a  patent. 

As  soon  as  the  infpeftion  of  the  rams,  and  exhibitions  were  over, 
the  company,  headed  by  the  Duke,  proceeded  to  a  fallow  field, 
near  Birchmore-houfe,  where  experiments  were  tried  by  five  dif- 
ferent  ploughs,  namely,  a  Northumberland,  a  Surry,  or  Duckats,  a 
Eedford(hire,  a  Norfolk,  and  a  Scotifh  one,  on  which  experiments 
were  made  in  fowing  turnips,  by  making  the  harrows  wide  apart. 
The  manure  was  then  regularly  diftributed  in  them  5  after  which, 
a  roller  was  drawn  by  an  ox,  and  to  the  roller  was  attached  a 
drilling  machine,  fo  contrived  for  the  roller  to  cover  the  manure 
>9ith  the  ridges  of  earth,  and  the  feeds  to  fall  on  the  earth  which 
had  fallen  on  the  manure  ;  and  the  machine  was  fo  contrived  as  to 
cover  the  feed  with  earth ,  fo  that  the  feed  lay  as  on  a  hot-bed. 
After  the  infpeftion  of  the  ploughs,  the  company  proceeded  to 
Ridgemond-fields,  where  experiments  were  made  with  Mr  Leicef- 
ter's  fcuffling  harrows  j  for  the  improvement  of  which  he  has  late- 
ly obtained  a  patent.  Experiments  were  alfo  made  on  Mr  Potts* 
improved  harrows. 

Thefe  expeviments  were  made  in  confequence  of  his  Grace  (with, 
that  truly  laudable  zeal  for  which  he  is  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed 
in  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  agricultural  purfuits) 
having  offered  a  premium  of  twenty  guineas  to  the  perfon  who 
ihould  produce,  at. this  (heep-fhearing,  the  bell  and  mofl  newly  in- 
vented implement  in  agriculture.  It  is  left  to  a  Committee  |to  de- 
cide, which  implenaent  produced  ought  to  have  the  preference  ; 
whether  any  of  them  merit  the  reputation  that  the  acquificion  of  a 
premium  would  confer  •,  and  which  will  be  made  known  by  the 
CommTttee  on  Thurfday.  About  three  o'clock,  his  Grace  enter- 
tained about  two  hundred  gentlemen  with  an  elegant  dinner  at  the 
Abbey,  at  which  his  Grace  prefided. 

A  challenge  was  made  by  fome  Hereford  gentlemen,  to  produce 
better  cattle  than  any  county  in  England,  which  was  taken  up  by 
Sir  Thomas  Carr,  High  SheriiF  for  the  co^jnty  of  Suffex,  who  un- 
dertook to  produce  as  fine  from  SuSex. 

After 
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After  dinner,  the  company  proceeded  to  infpeft  three  fat  wed- 
ders,  two  of  them  belonj^ing  to  Mr  Piatt  of  Lidington,  and  one  to 
Mr  Cowley  of  Afpley,  as  candidates  for  a  filver  cup,  value  ten 
jTuineas,  for  one,  and  a  premium  for  a  fecond,  of  a  cup  value  five, 
•which  his  Grace  has  offered.  They  are  to  be  flieared,  weighed  a- 
live,  killed,  and  weighed  when  dead  j  and,  after  all  circumftances 
are  taken  into  confideration  by  a  Committee,  they  will  determine 
which  are  the  beft. 

The  company  then  returned  to  the  New  Farm-Yard,  when  the 
ten  South  Down  tups  were  let  as  follows :  No.  i.  for  lo  guineas  ; 
No.  2.  for  40  guineas  j  No.  3.  for  ^o  guineas  ;  No.  4.  for  25  gui- 
neas j  No.  5.  for  30  guineas  j  No.  6.  for  80  guineas  ;  No.  7.  for 
50  guineas  j  Nc.  8.  for  40  guineas  j  No.  9.  for  i20  guineas  j  No* 
10.  for  25  guineas. 

An  experiment  was  tried  on  the  corn  drefling  machine,  produ- 
ced in  the  morning  5  when  it  completely  dreffed  a  budiel  of  wheat 
in  fix  minutes. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

Thutfday  morning,  his  Grace  gave  another  public  breakfaft;  at 
pine  o'clock ;  and  about  eleven  his  Grace  and  the  company  ar- 
rived at  the  New  Farm  Yard  j  when  the  following  Leicefterlhirs 
breed  of  tups  was  exhibited  in  the  exhibition-room. 

SMEARHOGS. 

No.  I.  by  a  fon  of  Difhley  L.  was  let  for  10  guineas. 


&.  by 

ditto  ditto 

ditto  . 

10  ditto. 

3- by 

ditto  ditto 

ditto 

10  ditto. 

4.  by 

ditto  ditto 

ditto 

10  ditto. 

5' by 

ditto  ditto 

ditto 

15  ditto. 

6.  by 

ditto  ditto 

ditto 

15  ditto. 

TWO  SHEARS. 

7.  by  a  fon  of  Difhley  L,  was  let  for  12  guineas. 

8.  by      ditto  ditto  ditto       12  ditto. 
q.  by       ditto  ditto  ditto       15  ditto, 

10.  by      ditto  ditto  ditto       20  ditto. 

THE.ee  SHEARS. 

11.  by  Breedon's  L.  was  let  for  15  guineas. 

12.  by       K.  4  fliear       ditto        15  ditto. 

13.  by       L.  3  ditto       ditto       20  ditto. 

The  following  South  Down  tups  were  then  exhibited,  and  put 
yp  to  be  let. 

No.  I.  at  10  guineas.  No.  6.  at    80  guineas. 

2.  at  40  ditto,  7.  at     50  ditto. 

3.  at  30  ditto.  4.  at    40  ditto. 

4.  at  25.  ditto.  9.  at  120  ditto. 

5.  at  30  ditto.  10.  at     2$  ditto* 
All  of  which  were  let,  except  No.  7.  and  No.  9. 

Mr 
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Mr  Garrard  exliibited  a  model  of  a  piece  of  the  loin  of  Mr 
Smith's  fat  three-fhear  weather,  which  won  the  premium  at  the 
{heep-fhearing  in  1799. — The  fat  raeafured  feven  inches. 

Mr  Johnfon,  an  eminent  farmer  near  Northampton,  exhibited 
twelve  fine  ewes,  and  fold  them  all. 

After  three  o'clock  they  adjourned  to  the  Abbey  to  dinner ; 
but  on  account  of  fome  engagements  of  his  Grace,  it  was  not  ferved 
up  till  five  o'clock. 

After  dinner,  the  following  toafts  and  fentiraents  were  drank  — 

The  Kin?— Succefs  to  Agriculture — The  Thralhing  Mill— 
Small  in  Size,  and  great  in  Value — A  good  Crop  of  Wheat- 
Drilling — -Breeding  in  all  its  branches — Succefs  to  Experiments — • 
—The  Fleece — The  Plough — Grazing — The  Tup  Trade — To  the 
Memory  of  Mr  Bakewell — Mr  Coke — Lord  Wlnchelfea — Sir 
Charles  Davers  —  Lord   Lauderdale, 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  cups  to  be  given  by  his 
Grace,  as  premiums,  were  put  on  the  table  %  and  his  Grace  in- 
formed the  company,  in  an  adrefs,  of  the  determinations  of  the 
Committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  inveftigatc  the  different 
claims.  He  began  with  the  premiums  offered  for  the  '>ifcovery  of 
implements  of  hu(b.indry  j  and  ftated,  that  the  Committee  had 
examined  the  corn-drefTuig  machine  belonging  to  Mr  Cooche,  and 
the  fcuffling  harrow  belonging  to  Mr  Lefter,  both  of  which 
they  highly  approved  j  but,  as  they  had  obtained  patents,  they  did 
not  think  them  entitled  to  premiums  5  and  they  were  of  opinion, 
that  none  of  the  other  implements  exhibited  were  deferving  of  the 
prize. 

The  next  premiums  were  for  encouraging  the  introduftlon  of 
the  new  Leicefter  and  South  Down  breed  of  Sheep  in  Bedford- 
(hire. 

No.  I.  To  the  perfon  in  BedfordOiire  who  fhould,  between 
June  1799  and  Chriilmas  following,  expend  the  largeft  fum  of 
money  (not  lefs  than  fi^cty  guineas)  in  the  purchafe  of  breedinpj 
ewes,  or  theaves.of  the  Leiceller  or  South  Down  breed,  a  premium 
of  fifty  guineas. 

No.  2.  A  premium  of  twenty  guineas  to  the  perfon  who  (hould 
expend  the  next  iargeft  fum  in  the  fame  obje6l,  and  on  the  fame 
conditions. 

His  Grace  flated,  that  the  candidates  were,  Mr  Parkins  of  Dun- 
ftable  ;  Mr  Bailey  of  Marlldn  •,  and  Mr  Runciman  of  Woburn  : 
And  the  Committee,  on  inveftigating  their  claims,  found  that  Mr 
Parkins  had  expended  i631.  iVIr  Bailey  126I.  and  Mr  Ranciman 
102I.  He  was  i'»rry  to  fay,  they  had  not  ftriftly  complied  with  the 
conditions :  however,  under  all  thefe  circumftances,  the  Committee 
determined  that  Mr  Parkins  was  entitled  to  the  premium  of  fifty 
guineas,  and  Mr  Bailey  to  the  premium  of  twenty  guineas. 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  FAT  WETHERS. 

No.  I.  To  the  perfon  v  ho  fliould  bieed,  and  produce  at  Woburn 
Sheep  {hearing,  1800,  the  beft  two  (hear  fat  wether,  the  premium 
of  a  cup,  vfllue  ten  guineas. 

No.  2.  To  the  perfon  who  (hould  breed,  in  Bedfordlhire,  and 
producf  at  Woburn  Sheep-fhearing,  i8cc,  the  fecond  beft  two  (hear 
fat  wether,  a  cup,  value  five  guineas. — 'I'he  fame  perfon  not  to 
have  both  premiums. 

The  former,  the  Committee  adiudged  to  Mr  Cowley  of  Afpley  j 
and  the  fecond  to  Mr^PIatt  of  Lidlington, 

PREMrUMS  FOR  THEAVES   BRED  IN  BEDFORDSHIRE, 

No.  1.  To  the  perfon  who  (hould  breed,  in  Bedfordihire,  and 
produce  at  Woburn  Sheep-fliearing,  i8oo,  the  beft  theav^,  a  cup, 
value  ten  guineas. 

No.  2.  T'i  the  perfon  who  ftiould  breed,  in  Btdfordfhire,  and 
produce,  at  Woburn  Sheep-ftiearing,  1800,  the  fecond  befttheave, 
a  cup,  value  five  guineas. 

The  former  was  adjudged  to  Mr  Butfield  of  Poftgrave,  and  the 
latter  to  Mr  Btnnet  of  Temsford. 

His  Grace  then  concluded,  by  congratulating  the  company 
upon  the  progrefs  in  Agricultural  Improvement  which  had  been 
made,  and  by  exhorting  them  to  persevere  in  their  laudable  exer- 
tions. 


PART    IV. 

Agricultural  Intelligence. 


Perhaps  at  no  period  within  our  remembrance,  was  it  a 
more  difficult  object,  to  prefent  an  accurate  defcription  of  the 
rural  economy  of  Britain,  than  at  prefent ;  and  the  caufes 
which  occafion  this  mfficulty,  may  be  fuppefed  obvious  to  the 
molt  fuperficial  obterver.  The  Hate  of  the  public  mind  docs 
not  leffen  the  d  fficulties  naturally  attending  the  arrangement 
of  fuch  diverfified  details,   though  it  ftimulates  us  to  be  as 

corre 
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corre£l  as  poflible  in  the  different  articles  of  intelligence 
which  we  arc  now  to  give.  Diflreffcd  by  the  extraordinary 
prices  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  we  are  not  furprifed  to  find, 
that  the  judgrment  of  the  mofl:  liberal-minded  individuals 
fhculd  be  biafled  when  the  ftate  of  the  country  is  under  con- 
fideration.  In  their  anxiety  to  procure  reli:^f,  they  eagerly 
caft  their  eyes  upon  the  prefent  crop,  and  fondly  expe£l  that 
the  calamities  under  which  they  fuffer  will  be  efleclually  re- 
moved when  it  arrives  at  maturity.  It  would  have  afforded 
us  the  mod  heart-felt  gratification,  could  we,  at  this  time, 
have  cherilhed  fuch  hopes ;  but  while  we  will  not  exaggerate 
the  diftreffes  of  the  country,  we  are  equally  determined  not 
to  create  expe<Slations  which,  in  all  human  probability,  will 
not  be  gratified. 

In  this  leading  article,  it  is  not  our  defign  to  do  more  thaa 
give  a  fuccin£l  defcription  of  all  rural  affairs  during  the  paft 
quarter,  and  to  offer  a  concife  opinion  refpedting  the  probable 
confequences.  This  (hall  be  formed  from  the  beft  informa- 
tion which  it  has  been  in  our  power  to  collect. 

The  weather,  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June, 
has,  upon  the  whole,  proved  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
corn  and  grafs  in  North  Britain,  which  occafions  every  kind 
of  grain  to  be  a  ftage  behind,  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
feafon.  The  wind  has  generally  blown  from  the  eaftern  points, 
and  been  attended  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  cold,  feldom 
prevailing  for  fuch  a  length  of  time.  The  month  of  April 
was  friendly  to  vegetation,  and  appearances  were  then  very 
promifing.  The  firft  three  weeks  of  May  changed  this  flat- 
tering profpe6l  j  and  a  fevere  drought,  accompanied,  at  times, 
with  high  gales  from  the  weft,  has  prevailed,  upon  the  eaft- 
ern coaft,  through  the  whole  of  June,  which  has  checked  ve- 
getation in  every  quarter,  and  ferioufly  threaten  to  diminilh 
the  crop  of  the  moft  favoured  diftridts. 

The  effe£ls  of  the  laft  deplorable  feafon,  upon  the  current 
crop,  now  appear,  in  various  ways,  in  the  feveral  diftridls, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  perfe6lnefs  of  labour 
beftowed,  and  the  ftate  of  the  weather  when  the  feed  w.is 
put  into  the  ground.  To  fpeak  in  general  terms,  the  rich 
dry  lands  upon  the  fea«coaft,  and  the  deep  loams  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  which  were  in  good  heart,  have  not  ap- 
parently received  any  material  injury  from  the  exceffive  wet- 
nefs  of  laft  Winter,  unlefs  the  poftponement  of  the  wheat- 
feed  till  the  Spring  months,  and  the  vegetation  of  immenfe 
quantities  of  weeds,  are  to  be  confidercd  in  that  light :    Bur, 

upon 
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upon  thofe  fsterfive  trr.£ls,  where  cl.jya  of  dlfTfrent  varieties, 
and  foft  mroriDi  foi's,  are  predomitninr,  the  confequences 
arc  of  a  diflercnt  nature.  There  the  wheat  could  not,  in  nu- 
merous inflances,  he  few  n  with  the  lead  profpefl  of  advan- 
tage. The  Spring  grains  have  made  an  imperfect  braird. 
The  furface,  after  being  harrowed,  baked  into  a  ftrong  cruft 
or  palte  when  dry  weailier  fet  in,  which  ftinted  the  growth 
of  the  young  plants;  while  the  coldnefa  of  the  fubfoil,  from 
the  quantity  of  moifture  lodged  in  the  veins  of  the  earth, 
Icflened  their  palture,  and  kept  tliem  in  a  languiftiing  and 
unthiiving  Hate. 

The  grub- worm  has,  this  year,  made  greater  ravages  than 
common,  efpecially  among  oats  fown  after  grafs ;  and  its  in- 
creafe  may  fafely  be  afTigned  to  the  fuperabundant  moifture 
of  laft  fcafon.  Several  fields  have  been  nearly  deftroyed  by 
the  attacks  of  this  deftru£live  animal ;  and  perhaps  the  lofs 
fuftained  is  greater  than  ever  experienced  in  North  Britain. 
In  the  northern  coimties  of  England,  we  learn  that  the 
Winter  wheat  has  fufFered  in  a  fimilar  way. 

The  markets  for  grain,  notwithftanding  the  extenfive  im- 
portations, have  not  declined  j  and  in  the  article  of  wheat,  they 
have  lately  met  with  a  confiderable  advance.  Without  this 
importation,  it  is  is  indifputable  that  a  degree  of  fcarcity  would 
have  bettn  felt  in  Britain,  fimilar  to  that  which  prevailed  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  preceding  century,  when  corn  could 
hardly  be  procured,  during  the  Summer  months,  upon  any 
terms.  From  the  cuftom  houfe  returns,  it  appears  that  above 
half  a  million  of  quarters  of  wheat  have  already  been  import- 
ed into  London  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  nearly  the  fame  quan- 
tity has  been  received  at  the  outports- 

Wool,  from  the  intended  union  with  Ireland,  or  an  increafe 
of  mannfadlures  at  home,  promifes  to  rife  in  price*  Accord- 
ing to  fcveral  accounts,  very  little  is  yet  fold,  though  the  fell- 
ers, in  every  inftance,  are  looking  for  an  advance. 

Butcher-markets  have,  during  this  quarter,  arrived  at  a 
pitch  never  known  in  Britain  at  the  molt  perilous  time  j  and 
though  now  fomewhat  reduced,  fince  lamb  became  plentiful, 
yet,  from  the  great  failure  of  the  grafs  crop,  and  the  avidity 
with  which  purchafes  are  made,  it  is  more  than  probable  that, 
in  the  article  of  beef,  they  will  not  foon  return  to  their  ordi- 
nary level.  The  rife  has  been  general  over  the  whole  ifland, 
and  has  occafioned  a  number  of  half-fed  beafts  to  be  flaugh- 
tercd,  which,  under  different  circumftances,  would  ftill  have 
xemained  in  the  hands  of  the  graziers. 

It 
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It  plv?f  u^  pleafure  to  mentior,  that  the  mod  fedulous  at- 
tentlon  cor.rinues  to  be  generally  paid  to  the  condition  of  the 
lower  ranV'; ;  ?,nJ  we  cannot  avoid  recornmending  that  tins 
fliouM  be  ftepdilv  p^rfevered  in,  fo  ion?  ns  the  p-ices  of  the 
riCcefTiries  of  life  continue  nt  adv-inced  rntes.  It  i  indeed 
'pVyficallv  in-.pnffible  that  Aich  can  fupport  their  fannilies,  un- 
iefs  relief  is  afforded  them  in  tliis  way,  or  the  rate  of  wajres 
increafed  in  an  equal  mann-T  to  the  rife  upon  proviGons. — • 
Were  markets  to  remain  fl:;itionarv,  the  latter  alt^irnative 
ivould  be  moft  expedient  \  but  as  that  is  out  of  the  queftion, 
every  motive  of  duty  and  philanthropy  calls  loudly  upon  thofe; 
jtifted  with  the  means,  to  provide  for  tHeir  v/ant9.  The  un- 
common exertions  of  the  hij2;her  rankn,  durinpj  this  memorable 
year,  do  them  the  gre-ateO:  hrn  !ur,  and  ought  to  be  recorded 
for  the  benefit  of  pofteritv,  in  cnfe  the  country,  at  a  future 
period,  flinuld  be  vifited  with  a  fimilar  calamity. 

Notwithftanding  tlie  extent  of  the  prefent  diflrefs,  there  is 
caufe  to  appreliend  that  a  change  will  not  take  place  fo  early 
as  is  devoutly  to  be  widied.  Independent  of  the  fcarcity  and 
high  rate  of  markets,  wl  ich  would  operate  with  great  weight 
againft  the  effects  of  the  mofl  produ£tive  crop,  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  concur  to  render  the  profpefl  very  alarming.  A 
fmaller  quantity  of  wheat  was  fown  this  year  than  common  ; 
and  the  general  look  of  that  grain  is  much  below  a  medium. 
Many  fields  of  Spring  grain  were  imperfectly  managed,  both 
in  refp?£l  of  cultivation  and  feed  •,  and  the  extent  of  flie 
ground  under  crop,  in  the  higher  dillricls,  was  nsceflarily 
curtailed.  If  we  take  into  account  the  fmall  quantity  of  bar- 
ley, Oits,  and  beans  on  hand,  and  view  the  afpetl  of  the  crop 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  the  warrantable  conclufian  wouid 
not  be  fuch  as  to  afford  caufe  for  expefting  confiderable  re- 
lief. Still,  after  all,  the  crop  may  prove  more  produ£live 
than  expected,  as  it  is  the  ftate  of  tlie  weather  in  July  and 
Auguft  that  regulates,  in  a  great  mCafure,  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  grain.  In  a  word,  the  crop  upon  the  ground 
threatens  to  be  of  iefs  bulk,  and  the  harvelt  in  mod  places 
later  than  ordinarily  happens-  Yet  it  is  impofnble  to  fpeak 
v/ith  precifion  refpe£ting  its  vaKie,  though  the  prefent  ap- 
pearances are  far  from  b-ing  favourable. 

vcL.  I.  NO.  in.  Qy  g  Extracts 
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Extracts  from  Private  Correspondence. 
SCOTLAND. 


j^yrshirc  ^latterly  Report. 

The  vvealher,  during  llie  inontlis  of  April  and  May,  when  'lie 
jjreatefl  part  of  our  cjrn  is  fown,  w.i!,  very  bad,  and  of  courfe  a 
confiderable  extent  of  land  received  imperiet'l  cultivation.  Thi':, 
joined  with  the  bad  feed  fown  in  the  higher  diftrift,  cccafions  the 
fields  to  look  ill,  and,  upon  the  whole,  more  backward  tlian  laft 
year. 

Not  much  wheat  is  ralfed  in  this  county  j  but  the  fields  carryings 
that  grain  may  be  considered  as  in  a  thriving  {late.  Barley  and 
beans  are  alfo  not  fown  in  qaantiiies  ;  but,  for  the  fcafon,  thefe 
grains  hnve  a  tolerable  appearance.  Oats  are  our  principal  grain, 
and  look  badly  •,  much  damaged  feed  was  fown,  and  the  grub  worm 
has  done  much  injury. 

The  potatoe  fields  were  much  enlarged  this  year,  and  at  prcfent 
they  have  a  very  favourable  appearance.  The  difovder  called  the 
curl,  is  hardly  known  with  us.  Turnips  are  litle  fown  in  this 
county  ;  and  a  greater  breadth  of  ground  is  not  occupied  with  them 
than  in  former  years. 

The  grain  markets  in  the  month  of  May  ^vcre  ill  fupplied  j  but, 
during  this  month,  a  fuLerqnantity  has  been  prefented.  Our  cur- 
rent prices  are  as  follows : 

Wheat, /)fr  boll  of  4  Winchefter  bulheb,  48s.  to  60s. 
Beans,       ditto  ditto  48s.  to  5^5. 

Barley,      ditto  8  ditto  60s.  to  80s. 

Oats,  ditto  ditto  54s.  to  605. 

Meal,  /)£/•  peck  of  8Ib.,  3s.  gd.  to  3s.  4d. 
Quartern  loaf  of  bread,   is.  7|-d. 
Potatoes,  14  pints  to  the  peck,  2s. 
Butter, /i^r  lib.  of  24  ounces,  is.  2d.  to  is  ^6. 
Fat  cattle  from  8s.  to  i2s.  per  Dutch  ftone,  finiiing  the  offal.' 
Retail  price  of   beef,   8d.  to  iid./>frlib.  of  24  ounces.     Mutton 
and  lamb  at  fimilar  prices  j  the  quality  very  bad.    Veal,  from  3d. 
to  yd.     Wool,  from  5s.  to  2cs.  per  ftone  of  24  lib.     Englilh  Hay, 
from  loJ,  to  1%.  per  itone. 

The  hay  crop  looks   very  ill  j  a  great  part  of  it  will  not  cut ; 
and  the  pallure  graiTes  were  never  feea  worfe  in  this  county. 
jfu/je  iifi. 

Berivickshire 
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Berwickshire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  paftures  of  this  quarter  have,  in  general,  exhibited  a  fcanty 
appearance  5  but  this  muft,  in  fome  meafure,  be  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  adventitious  circumftances  ;  fuch  as,  the  failure  of  lafl 
turnip  crop,  which  threw  an  unufual  quantity  of  flock  upon  pafture 
fields  during  the  Winter  5  the  high  price  of  corn  and  hay,  which 
induced  farmers  to  turn  their  horfes  early  to  grafs  ;  while,  in  many 
cafes,  a  want  of  fodder  drove  cattle  from  the  ftraw  yard,  before 
vegetation  was  fufficiently  advanced  to  fupport  them  in  the  field. 
The  drought  is  beginning  to  be  feverely  felt  on  the  dry  foilf. 

The  hay  crop,  upon  cold  clay  foils,  is  very  light  j  where  the 
foil  is  free,  the  appearance  is  more  favourable  j  but,  from  the  cold 
weather  in  May  and  June,  and  many  fields  having  been  pallured  in 
the  Spring,  hay  harveft  muft  be  late,  and  the  produce  will  not  e- 
qual  the  average  of  ordinary  years.  The  young  clovers  of  this  year, 
in  general,  promife  well. 

The  experience  of  j8co  will  ftrongly  inculcate  the  neceflity  of 
being  particularly  attentive  in  the  choice  of  feed  corn  j  for  never 
was  the  produce  from  feed  of  different  qualities  fo  eminently  con- 
fpicuous,  as  in  the  appearance  of  the  crops  this  feafon. 

Winter  wheats  ilill  continue  thin  and  weak  ;  Spring  fown  fields 
are  thicker;  and  where  the  preceding  turnip  crop  was  weighty,  the 
wheat  is  looking  well. 

Barley  upon  ftrong  clay  foils,  is,  in  general,  but  a  poor  crop  j 
where  it  fucceeded  turnip,  the  appearance  is  in  general  favourable  j 
feveral  fields  are  juft  beginning  to  fliow  the  ear. 

Oats  have  a  more  piomiiing  appearance  than  any  of  the  other 
grains,  though,  upon  fome  wet  clay  foils,  they  alfo  look  weak  and 
thin. 

Peas  are  generally  thin,  and  in  many  cafes  very  bad  j  both  wheat 
and  peas  occupy  a  much  fmaller  extent  than  ufual  j  and  as  neither 
of  thcfe  crops  are  likely  to  make  a  large  return  per  acre,  the  ag- 
gregate produce  of  this  county,  in  wheat  and  peas,  muft  fall  greatly 
fhort  of  former  years. 

From  fo  much  of  the  land  having  been  ftirred  wet,  the  fields 
everywhere  exhibit  an  unufual  blow  of  yellow  annual  weeds,  la. 
Lammermuir  many  of  the  fields  make  a  very  thin  appearance,  from 
having  been  fown  with  frofted  grain  j  and  in  fome  fpots  towards  the 
caft  end  of  the  lower  diftrid,  confiderable  damage  has  been  done 
by  the  fnail  and  Aug. 

This  quarter  has  been  uncommonly  favourable  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  turnip-fallows  j  which,  from  the  high  price  of  feed  laft 
Winter,  will  be  fown  to  an  unufual  extent ;  The  feed  has  every- 
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where  vegetated  freely,  and  the  voung  plants  have  in  general  a 
healthy  appearance.  Potatoes  arc  a  fine  crop,  being  free  of  the 
curl  in  general. 

The  prices  of  both  fat  and  lean  ftock  kept   advancing    till   to- 
Tvards  Whitfunday,  fince  which  they  have  been  upon  the  decline  : 
The  demand  for  lean  ftock  to  the  Englllh  market,  has  been  rather 
lefs  than  ufual  duritig  this  quarter. 

Nothing  can  yet  be  faiii  with  cei  tninty  as  to  the  price  of  wool  ; 
the  fale  of  that  article  being  fcarcely  commenced  on  this  fide  of 
the  Tweed. 

From  the  fmall  quant'ty  of  grain  in  the  hands  of  firmers,    very 
little  has  been  doing  in  the  corn  mirkets  of  late. 
*     Prices  at  Berwick,  June  28th,  per  boll  of  fix  Winchefter   bu- 
ftieh. 

Wheat,  6o<;.  to  8o-.  Oits,      40'.  to  45s. 

Beans,      65s.  to  ^cs.  Earley,  40s.  to  50s. 

Butcher  meat,  xvhich  was  at  one  time  as  high  as  lod.  per  lib., 
lias,  during  tliis  month,  been  gradually  on  the  decline.  Prices  at 
Berwick,    fune  28th,  vvere  as  follows  : 

Beef,  8d.  Veal,  6d.  all  per  lib,  of  16  ounces  Englifli. 

Mutton,  8d. 
June  30. 

ExtraBofa  Letter  from  a  Gentlemnn  ia  the  Eajlernpart  o/Berivich' 
Jhire^  dated  "June  29. 

*'  About  three  weeks  ago,  I  was  led,  by  bufinefs,  to  the  weftern 
extremity  of  this  County,  at  Leader  foot,  to  which  I  went  by  Kelfo, 
St  Eofwell's,  and  Melrofe,  and  back  by  Mellerftain,  Greenlawr, 
and  Dunfe,  by  which  I  f^w  near  70  miks  of  country.  To  my  view, 
things  by  no  means  locked  well.  Wherever  the  land  isftrong,or 
en  a  cold  retentive  bottom,  the  crops  of  corn  and  grafswere  wretch- 
ed, and  the  pasture  milerable.  On  dry-bottomed  turnip  foil';,  every 
thing  looked  well,  but  late.  Since  my  return  home,  however,  the 
crops  on  the  lafl  kind  of  land  in  my  ntighhourhood  are  pufhing  for- 
ward fiift.  Turnip  work  is  b'lckward,  from  the  late  Spring  and 
worn-cut  ftate  of  the  hoifes  ;  but  it  works  famouily.  Without  rain 
foon,  I  fear  a  great  lofs  in  that  crop,  as  the  quicken  requires  much 
working,  which  dries  the  foil  fadly.  Arnual  weeds  everywhere 
abound  far  beyond  common.  Generally  fpeaking,  my  farm  is  dry 
Jand  ;  and  where  the  culture  has  been  legitimate,  the  crops  are  ex- 
cellent. Some  that  I  got  lall  year  from  the  hands  of  a  fmall  farmer, 
one  of  your  favourites  of  the  theorilt,  and  which  I  had  to  manage 
as  I  bell  could,  till  I  worked  to  windward,  is  pour  enough,  yet 
better  tlun  the  bell  managed  cold  bottomed,  llay  crops  on  cold 
latd,  and  all  that  was  lat?  eaten,  does  not  offer  any  decent  profoeft. 

*  On 
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On  good  c?ry  lard.  Winter  and  Sprincr  hained  \\-\y  looks  well  ■,  but 
of  t Vies e  there  is  very  li'tle  in  this  part.  In  Berwick  bounds,  a 
fhilling  the  flone  of  241b.  has  been  refuftd  for  hav  from  the  rick  : 
Not  that  Eny  is  yet  cut  j  but  1  believe  1  fliall  begin  to  cut  next 
week." 

Kast  Lothian  Quarterly  Report. 

The  weather   wh'ch,  in  April,   was  friendly  to   vegetation,  has 
during  the   greateft:  p?.rt  nf   the  two  fucceerlin^   months,   been  re- 
markably cold  and-tempeftuous,   and  the  growth  of  corn  and  gr-^fs 
has  confequently  received  a  fevere  check  :  this,  when  added  to  the 
critical  ftate  of  the  ground,  from  the  excefTive  wetnefs  of  laft  Win- 
ter, and  the  Imperfect  cultivation  which  circumftances,  in  too  many 
cafes,    only  allowed  to  be  given,  renders    it  highly  probable,   that 
the  current  crop  will  be  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  ordinary  years. 
A  confiderable  lefs   cuantity  of  wheat  was  fown  this   year  than 
lifual ;   and,   perhaps,   three-fcurths  of  it  was  put   into  the  ground 
during  the  mounths  of  Ftbruary  and  March.     The  appearance  of 
the  greateft  number  of  fields  is  such,  that  a  fliort  crop  of  this  grain 
may  be  expected.     Barley,  upon   dry  healthy  f^ils,   is  a  tolerable 
crop.     Some  of  it  is  already  fully  in  the  ear,  and,  upon  the  coaft 
fide,  may  be  ready  for  the  fickle  in  Augnft  ;   but,   upon  thin  clay, 
and  foft  moori(h  foils,  it  is  hardly  off  the  ground,  and  is,  almoft  in 
ever  cafe,   fickly  and  unthriving.     Oats   are  looking  better  in  the 
inland  parts  of  the  county  than  for  fome  time  paft,  the  blanks  occa- 
fioned  by  the  grub  being  partially  filled  up  •,  but  upon  the  dry  coaft 
■fide   land,   where   they  lately    difplayed    a    vigorous   growth,   the 
drought   has   injured    them  feverely      Reans   are    woife  this   year 
than  ufual,   efpecially  upon  clofe- bottomed    lolls,   being  generally 
thin,    unhealthy,    and  getting  into  bloom  before  they  are   arrived 
at    any  length.      Peas,  upon  clean   lands,    look    well  j    but,    as  the 
qumtity  fown    is   very  trifling,    their   effects   hardly  deferve  to  he 
iiOticed  in  an  eftimate  of  this  kind. 

Ihe  hay  crop,  except  upon  the  dry  healthy  land,  is  very  light, 
and  in  few  pLtce  will  exceed  i  p  Scots  ftones  per  acre.  Some  of 
it  is  already  cut,  and  will  be  uf  fine  quality,  if  dry  weather  conti- 
nues. Some  fields  have  been  fjt  at  12I.  to  15I.  per  acre;  but  no 
price  from  the  rick  is  yet  fettled,  though  is.perftoneis  fpoken  of. 
Prefent  price  of  old  hay  i8d.  but  little  remains  on  hand. 

The  paftures  are  generally  very  barej  and  without  warmth  and 
temperate  rains,  will  not  afford  a  full  bite  this  feafon.  The  early 
ftocking  contributed  to  nip  them  up  at  the  ftuting;  and  the  cold 
t^ftefly  winds  blafted  the  young  plants,  extiafled  the  moiftur<f  ne- 
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ceffary  for  their  growth,  and  hardened  the  furface  fo  much  as  to 
prevent  their  future  progrefs. 

The  potatoe  fields  never  looked  better;  and  promife  llubftantial 
relief  to  the  poor,  during  the  following  year.  Much  the  fime  ex- 
tent as  ufaal  is  planted  in  this  country  •,  but  the  (how  being  univer- 
fiiUy  good,  a  double  crop  to  that  of  the  laft  may  be  fafely  expeft- 
ed.  N'^twithftanding  the  apparent  badncfs  of  the  feed,  fcarce  a 
iingle  blank  is  feen,  anH  the  cur/ U  only  in  a  few  inftances  difcern- 
ible  Perhaps  the  abfence  of  this  fatal  and  common  difeafe  may 
be  attributed  to  the  unripenefs  of  the  plant  when  taken  up  l^ft 
Autumn,  which  is  the  only  probable  caufe  that  can  be  affigned. 
Jn  the  high  diftri£t  of  this  county,  where  the  climate  feldom  per- 
mits them  to  arrive  at  maturity,  the  cur/  is  scarcely  known ; 
■whereas,  in  the  low  diftrifts,  it  is  never  mifled  after  an  early  har. 
vefl,  unlefs  frefh  feed  is  brought  from  late  fituations. 

Though  the  coldnefs  of  the  weather  has  been  injurious  to  the 
growing  crops,  it  has  proved  very  advantageous  in  the  working  of 
the  turnip  and  naked  fallows,,  which  have  this  feafon  received  com- 
plete juftice.  The  repeated  dry  furrows  gi^^'en,  will,  in  a  great 
jneafure,  counteraft  the  bad  effefts  of  the  laft  Winter,  and  remove 
the  degree  of  acidity  thereby  lodged  in  the  ground.  Without 
moifture,  however,  the  heavy  lands  will  be  all  to  force  with  the 
brake  and  roller  j  for  they  are  fo  hard,  that,  without  thcfe  auxili- 
aries, it  will  be  impoflible  to  reduce  them  to  a  proper  tilth.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  moft  of  farmers  incline  to 
work  their  fallow,  though  it  is  fevere  upon  the  labouring  Hock, 
and  increafes  the  expence  of  this  neceffary  operation. 

The  quantity  of  land  fown  with  turnip,  is  this  year  greatly  In- 
creafed  ;  but,  if  fufficient  moift;ure  does  not  foon  fall,  one  half  of 
them  will  not  vegetate.  Seed  has  been  exceedingly  fcarce,  and,  in 
fome  places,  could  with  difRculty  be  procured.  The  early  fown 
fields  promife  well,  and  fome  are  already  thinned  and  fet  out ;  but 
the  greateft  number  are  either  fpringing  imperfeftly,  or  making  no 
appearance.  Much  lofs  was  fuftained  upon  the  foft  foils,  from  the 
drills  being  blown  by  the  high  wefterly  wind  on  Friday  the  20th 
current. 

The  grain  markets  have  fluftuated  much  In  the  couife  of  this 
quarter,  efpecially  for  wheat  and  oats.  Wheat  hfl'^,  for  a  month 
paft,  fteadily  advanced,  in  the  face  of  a  large  importaion  j  which  is 
a  fure  proof  that  the  quantity  on  hand,  of  laft  year's  crop,  Is  not 
great.  Current  prices  are  from  50s.  to  60s.  per  boll  of  4  firlots, 
the  firlot  being  about  3  per  cent,  larger  than  the  Winphefter  bufhel. 
Beans,  per  fame  mtafure,  from  46s.  to  53s.  Barley,  per  boll  of 
nearly  0  Winchefter  buftiels,  from  505,  to  j6s,     And  oats,  which 
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at  one  time,  were  as  high  as  57s.  per  boll,  of  fame  fize,  have,  for 
fevera!  weeks,  fold  at  48s.  and  Jl'. 

The  demand  for  fat  cattle  has  fully  equalled  the  number  fit  for 
killing  •,  but  prices,  owing  to  inferiority  of  quality,  and  the  plen- 
tifulnefs  of  lamb,  have  of  late  decreafed  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 
In  the  middle  of  May,  decent  beef  was  worth  i2s.  6d.  per  Hone 
of  i^^  lb.  finking  the  offal  j  but  it  now  may  be  confidered  as  not 
exceeding  9'-;.  upon  an  average.  Mutton  is  rather  lower.  Lamb, 
if  good,  much  the  fame  pr  ce  as  rnutton.  From  the  barrennefs  of 
the  paflures.  it  does  not  appear  that  beef,  in  this  distri;5l,  will  be 
plentiful  during  the  feafon. 

Gifford  Summer  fair  (the  only  one  of  conf-quence  in  this  couh-  , 
ty)  was  well  attended  •,  but  the  demand  for  lean  Rock  was  very  li- 
mited.    Few  good    horfes  were  prefented,  and  a  great   number  or 
ilieep  remained  unfold. 

An  unufual  quantity  of  yellow  weeds  infeft  the  greateft  part  ot" 
the  arable  fields  this  feafon,  which  from  the  llrong  drought,  will 
prove  pernicious  to  the  fcveral  grains  with  xvhich  fuch  fields  are 
occupied.  Even  the  clays  are  full  of  them.  Perhaps  their  ir-' 
creafe  is  owing  to  the  wemefs  of  lafl:  Summer,  and  the  repeated 
black  frofls  nhich  prevailed  from  December  to  March.  The 
ilrongf  ft  foil  was  thereby  loofed  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  enabled  the 
fteds  of  thefe  weeds  at  once  to  vegetate,  after  the  ground  was 
reduced  by  the  harrow  in  ths  Spiirg  months. J^^^'e  32. 

Kxtract  of  a  Letter  frqin  a  Gentleman  in  the  nelglbourhaod  of 

Perth,  dated  June  28.  '  <:''-?■■: n 

V  The  wheats  in  this  diftrifl:  are  eencrallv  confi.lered  as  a  light 
crop,  and  rather  more  backward  than  ufual.  I'he  oat  crop  up- 
on wet  foils  has  failed  much  •,  and,  in  fame  olaces,  the  grub-worm 
has  done  a  good  deal  of  irjjry  where  the  ground  is  dry  :  oat* 
are  tolerably  good.  The  growth  of  barley  is  not  fo  far  advanced 
as  to  ;idmit  the  foiming  of  a  ^recife  op'nion  refpec^ling  that  crop, 
efpecially  upon  llrong  foils.      Beans  appear  to  be  a  fcanty  crop 

1  he  markets  are  net  well  fupplied  with  grain  ;  indeed,  ws  have 
little  or  none,  but  what  is  brought  from  aboid.  The  price  of 
oat  meal  is  y.  2d.,  and  barley  2s.  per  peck,  of  81b.  Dutch  weight 
Bread  is  not  fold  in  this  county  by  the  quartern  loaf,  as  the^ 
weight  varies  according  to  the  markets,  but  not  the  price.  Hay 
is  IS.  6d.  per  ftone  of  22'ib.-,  and  as  to  the  wool,  1  have  not,  been 
able  to  learn,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  different  prices,  as 
the  Iheep  are  but  newly  (horn. 

(;  g  4  I 
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I  am  rather  of  opinion,  th'tt  there  are  not  fo  many  nrTe";  fown 
with  grain  this  feafon  as  ufiial  ;  hnt  think  the  potatoe  fields  con- 
liderably  enlarged:  in  general,  they  m;ike  a  prnmifing  appear- 
ance 

The  butcher  mnrkct  in  Perth  is  but  irdifFcrently  fuppllcd.  Prin- 
cipal pieces  of  beef  fell  at  pd.  per  Dutch  lib.  ;  but  there  is  little 
of  good  quality  to  be  pot.      I.amb  9^^  ;  ve?l  8d. 

As  to  tlie  crop  of  grr.fs  ;  the  hay  fit  ld«^  arc  very  lig'  t,  and  the 
palluics  much  inftiior  to  whrit  they  are  in  ordinary  years.'' 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Respectable  House  in  Glasgov), 

dated  fune  30. 

t  "  We  (hall  endcavrtur  to  give  you  as  accuri'e  accounts  of  the 
(Current  crop  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  markets  here,  as 
in  cur  power.  In  the  vicinity  of  our  city,  the  lower  ward  of  La- 
ijarklhire,  there  is  little  variation  in  coroparifon  with  laft  year,  re« 
fpefting  the  forwardnefs  of  the  crop.  We  have  only  a  fma!]  quan- 
tity of  wheat  fown  this  feafon,  and  it  looks  worfe  than  common. 
Not  much  barely  is  fown  ;  but  the  length  it  has  come,  only  ena- 
bles us  to  fay,  that  the  braird  i«  middling.  Such  parts  of  the  oat 
fields  as  were  early  fown,  look  tolerable  \  but  all  the  late  fields 
have  a  very  poor  appearance.  Beans,  in  general,  look  well. 
'I'here  never  \vas  fuch  a  quantity  of  potatoes  planted  here  :  iq 
general,  they  are  very  late,  a  great  part  of  them  only  coming  a-' 
bove  ground,  fo  that  the  curl  cannot  be  diftinguidied.  No  con- 
tradls  for  a  future  delivery  are  yet  made. 

The  few  turnips  cultivated  here  are  in  drills  ;  but  the  quantity 
is  fo  trifling,  that  they  nre  not  worth  mentioning.  Hay  has  a 
poor  apearr.nce,  and  promiies,  at  moll;  to  be  only  a  middling 
crop.  Prefent  prices  of  old  hay  are  from  icd.  to  is.  per  Troii 
ilone  of  22  lb.  1  he  ppflure  grafs  is  very  poor.  Cattle,  ihieep, 
^nd  lambs,  all  fell  at  high  prices  5  and  the  retail  price  may  average 
js.  per  lb.   l^rop  weigh*. 

Vv'e  have  bad  little  or  no  grain  imported  direct  to  this  market, 
as  it  is  entered  in  general  at  Bonowflounncf'i  Cuftomhoufe,  when 
ordered  from  the  Baltic,  sr.d  forwaided  from  thence  in  lighters. 
Such  cargoes  as  are  received  from  America  and  Ireland,  are  en-, 
tered  here  j  but  there  ha^  e  been  none  imported  from  the  former 
country  as  yet,  except  two  cargoes  of  ivheat,  which  were  after- 
wards fent  to  the  Irilh  market.  About  5000  barrels  of  flour  have 
been  received  from  America,  which  fold  from  70s.  to  75s  per  bat- 
tel of  196  lb.  We  have  had  no  particular  information  refpedling 
crops  to  the  weftward,  but  btlicvc  they  !cok  very  mi.'dling. 

Ou? 
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Our  current  prices  here  ar?, 
Scotch  Wheat  48s.  to  5^:5. 


Barley 

Bear 

Oats 

Beans 

Oat  meal 
Foreign  Wheat 

White  Peas 

Oats 
Englifli  Wheat 

Barley 

Beans 

Peas 

Oats 

Flour 


>    per  boll. 


40s.  to  4^5, 
35s.  to  42s. 
40s.  to  45s. 

none. 
465.  to  54s. 
5  is.  to  6jS. 
63s.  to  70s. 
42s.  to  45s. 
jcs.  to  60s 
4CS.  to  54s. 
52s.  to  56s. 
60s.  to  63s. 
4SS.  to  54s.  J 
lOos.  to  105s.  per  fack. 


Our  wheat  is  all  meafured  by  the  Linlithgow  ftandard  firlol, 
which  is  a  trifle  above  Winchefter  j  but  the  meafure  for  beans  is 
about  74  per  cent,  larger  than  the  Linlithgow  ftandard.  Oats 
and  barley  are  fold  by  the  Stirlingfhire  boll  •,  that  is  to  fay,  our 
boll  of  thefe  two  grains  is  nearly  one  peck  more  than  fix  ,WiQ» 
chefter  buOiels." 

ExtraB  of  a  Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  Aberdeetijhire^  dated 'June  26. 

**  Cattle  in  good  condition  ftill  fell  high,  though  not  fo  dea^-, 
by  IS.  6d.  per  ftone,  as  in  the  month  of  May  ;  but  lean  cattle  are 
almoll  unfaleable,  on  account  of  a  want  of  grafs.  Our  grain  crops, 
on  light  lands,  look  much  better  than  the  badnefs  of  the  braird  led 
us  formerly  to  expe£l  j  but  cold  and  backward  foils  are  as  yet  mak- 
ing a  bad  appearance,  and  I  am  much  afraid  that  the  crop  upon 
them  will  turn  out  very  indiflferent.  As  for  the  hay,  it  is  hardly 
worth  the  cutting  *,  and  the  paftures  are  exceeding  bad,  owing,  in 
a  great  meafure,  to  the  (late  of  the  weather,  which  continues  cold 
and  dry.  Our  turnips  are  about  all  fown  ;  and  we  have  been  fa- 
voured with  a  famous  feafon.  A  greater  quantity  of  ground  haS 
been  prepared  for  this  branch  of  hufbandry  than  ufual.  There  is 
not  fo  great  apprehenfions  entertained  now  about  a  fupply  of  grain 
as  lately  :  but,  as  the  crop  will  be  late,  efpecially  if  growing  weather 
does  not  fct  in,  there  neceflarily  mud  be  a  greater  degree  of  fcarcity 
before  harveft  than  has  yet  been  felt.  Potatoes  are  this  year  planted 
to  a  great  extent,  and  appear  to  do  well,  which  will  be  the  firfl; 
fubftantial  relief  to  the  diilreffed  poor.  You  would  be  aftoni(hed 
at  the  fmall  quantity  of  meal  which  is  confumed,  even  in  Urge  fa- 
milies, 
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miliei!,  at  this  time,  fince  milk  became  plentiful.  Indeed,  It  makes 
good  the  old  faying,  That  want  is  an  excellent  matter  for  teach- 
ing economy. 

I  fhould  have  mentioned,  that,  of  all  our  crops,  barley  and  bigg 
are  lookins;  beft  ;  and  an  increafed  quantity  of  thefe  varieties  are 
fown  this  feafon  in  the  whole  of  Aberdeen  and  Banffshires ;  which 
■will  make  amends  for  a  fcanty  crop  of  oat*.  I  am  afraid  that  win- 
ter keep  for  cattle  will  not  be  plentiful,  unltfs  a  great  alteration  for 
the  better  foon  takes  place.  In  Murray  (hi  re,  the  crops,  upon  the 
whole,  look  well  •,  but  they  are  fadly  in  want  of  rain.  As  for  grafs, 
they  have  little  or  none  \  and  if  the  dry  weather  continues,  I  think 
they  may  have  an  early  haiveft,  but  that  the  crop  will  be  fhort." 

Mid-Lothian  ^tarterly  Report, 

Tram  April  ijl  to  'June  ■^Oth,  inclufwe. 

There  have  been  few  feafons  wherein  the  operations  of  hulhandry 
have  met  with  lefs  inteiruption  than  during  the  time  above  fpcci- 
fied.  The  weather,  although  by  no  means  remarkably  genial,  has 
always  allowed  the  farmer  the  full  ufe  of  his  cattle  and  implements  ; 
and  tillage,  of  courfe,  has  been  carried  on  with  fpirit  and  vigour. 
The  appearance  of  the  crop  is,  however,  not  altogether  fo  promif- 
jng,  as  the  favourable  feed-time  fliould  have  led  one  to  expeft.  The 
wheat,  as  formerly  noticed,  Ipwn  in  a  very  unfavourable  conditio^, 
continues  ftill  feeble  and  languid,  and,  hardly  yet  beginning  to  (tiew 
the  appearance  of  the  ear,  gives  room  to  expetl  a  late  harveft,  as 
•well  as  a  fcanty  return.  The  hay-lands  are  in  general  defeftive  in 
clover,  which  alone  would  have  the  effe£l  to  make  a  light  crop  ; 
were  it  not  even  ftill  further  diminifhed  in  bulk,  from  the  ftinted 
growth  of  the  other  graffes,  owing  to  the  intenfe  drought,  accom- 
panied with  a  cor.fiderable  degree  of  cold,  which  has  d:ftinguiihed 
the  commencement  of  the  Summer  feafon.  The  bean  and  peas 
crop  is  very  difTimilar,  part  being  excellent,  and  part  very  bad  5  ow- 
ing, perhaps,  to  the  previous  {late  of  the  feed  when  fown.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  barley,  fown  in  capital  order,  may  ftill  be  a 
good  crop,  ftiould  fuitable  rains  arrive  in  time  j  as  would  likewife 
the  oats,  if  the  fame  much  wiflied-for  occurrence  takes  place. 
The  potatoes  appear  to  be  good  j  and,  what  is  an  agreeable  circum- 
ftance,  more  of  them  have  been  planted  than  ufual.  Turnip  has 
been  fown  to  a  confiderable  extent,  and  the  land  in  fine  condition  : 
a  moft  boifterous  ftorm,  however,  from  the  north-weft,  on  Friday 
June  20,  is  faid  to  have  occafioned  much  damage  to  this  root,  as 

weli 
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well  as  to  other  fpecles  of  crop.  ^\it  farmers  are  always  complain* 
ing  J  which  is  the  more  unreafonable  at  the  prefent  moment,  when 
■we  have  it  officially  announced,  as  ufual,  in  the  newfpapers, 
(founded  on  many  well  authenticated  auguries  from  bee-hives  and 
bird-nefts),  That  the  prefent  crop  is   to   be  the  gheatest  in  the 

MEMORY  OF  MAN. 

Prices  continue  not  only  high,  but  to  Increafe  :  Of  this,  how- 
ever,  the  farmers  can  now  clearly  wa(h  their  hands,  as  not  one  of 
them  in  twenty  has  a  fingle  grain  to  difpofe  of.  To  the  port  of 
Leith,  the  country  now  turns  its  eyes.  The  importation  there  has, 
happily,  been  very  extenfive  •,  and,  there  is  room  to  hope,  will  be 
able,  at  whatever  price,  to  infue  from  famine  j  particularly  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Friendly  Societie-,  who  have  imported  aU 
rnoft  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole. 

The  following  have  been  the  current  prices  of  grain,  &c. 

y^pril. 
Shi/. 
Wheat,  per  boll,  from  47  to  50 
Barley,       ditto  43  —  50 

0*ts,  ditto  43  —  53 

Beans  and  Peas,  ditto   44  —  50 

d.       d. 
Oat-meal  the  peck,       35  —  42I 

Potatoes,  during  feed  time,  as  high  as  2s.  6d.  the  peck  j  and 
even  for  the  table  have  fince  not  been  under  2s. 

Butcher-meat  was  alfo  uncommonly  dear,  having  gone  as  high  as 
from  lod.  to  I2d.  the  lib.;  but,  of  late,  from  the  influx  of  lamb 
and  other  grafs  fed  meat,  is  become  more  moderate.  But  nothing 
appeared  fo  extravagant  in  price  as  frefh  butter,  which,  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  fold  at  from  aod.  to  2s.  the  lib.  of  22 
cz.  Aflbciations  were  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  be  formed  to 
reduce  its  price,  by  refraining  from  the  ufe,  but  to  no  purpofe  j 
for,  although  this  confpiracy  and  combination  was  openly  recom- 
mended from  the  newfpapers,  yet  the  rate  continued  undepreffed, 
till,  in  the  courfe  of  the  feafon,  (from  the  return  of  good  pafture 
increafing  the  quantity),  the  price  was  reduced  through  natural 
means.     It  fells  now  at  from  is.  to  i6d. 


May. 

'June. 

Sh'il. 

Shil. 

44  t"  55 

4S  to  60 

50  —  52 

48-52 

40  —  45 

42  —  46 

45  —  5^ 

46  —  53 

d.        d. 

d. 

38  —  42 

3S 

Return 
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Return  of  ;^rain  of  all  kinds,  flour,  m''nl,  and  Viulled  barley,  im- 
ported and  exported  at  Leith,  from  February  ^^A  to  July  jrh 
jnclufive.  The  whole  reduced  to  quarters,  of  8  bu(hels  each, 
recko'i.ig  a  ton  of  flour  equal  to  7  quarters  of  wheat  ;  a  ton  of 
hulled  barley  equal  to  8  quarters  of  barley  5  and  4  bolls  oat- 
meal equal  to  3  quarters  of  oats  ; 


Weeh 

Imported 

Imported 

Exhorted 

ending 

c^ajlways. 

foreign. 

coajiwayf. 

March 

t    I. 

1654 

none 

9^ 

S. 

2297 

none 

976 

ij- 

3360 

none 

815 

22. 

2403 

none 

667 

29. 

1048 

none 

466 

April 

5. 

1742 

none 

SS^ 

12. 

1900 

none 

821 

19. 

1367 

rone 

ioo6 

26. 

7261 

none 

1322 

May 

3- 

5307 

1176 

408 

10. 

3586 

2860 

1238 

17- 

5566 

3343 

2040 

24. 

8977 

5837 

2782 

31- 

5812 

4435 

2288 

June 

?• 

3220 

.    2972 

3786 

14. 

IC36 

2771 

1747 

21. 

936 

2284 

1220 

28. 

2202 

8350 

2656 

July 

5- 

6j6 

3180 

1809 

Total 

60,550 
Coaftways 

37.210 
60,550 

26,699 

/ 

Foreiga 
Total 

37,210 

97,760 

Deduft  exported 

26,699 

Remains 


7i,c6i 


It  is  computed,  that  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  town  of  Leith,  and 
adjacent  fuburbs,  confume  weekly,  in  bread  corn  of  all  kinds,  about 
3000  quarters*,  and,  for  feveral  weeks  paft:,  befides  what  is  exported 
by  fea  from  Leith,  there  have  been  about  1000  quarters  weekly 
fent  from  thence,  by  land-carriage,  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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ExtraEl  of  a  Letter  from  a  CurrefponJent  at  Hull,  dated  June  3D. 

,  Our  wheat  market  lias  of  late  been  fupplied  with  foreign  grain, 
cjf  which  the  importation  is  confiderable.  Beft  Dantzic  fort  fold  on 
Tuefday  at  1263.  per  quarter,  of  8  Winchefter  bufhels  which,  the 
preceding  week,  fetched  only  I20s.  Inferior  qualities  from  other 
parts  down  fo  low  as  lOOS. 

Oats. — Few  at  Market.  None  fold  this  week  :  but  prices  on 
Tuefday  fe'ennight  were  from  44s.  to  57s.  Beans,  none  on  hand. 
A  few  pidgeon  beans  fold  laft  week  at  78s.  Rye  90s.  to  95.  Hay 
from  5I.  to  61.  per  ton. 

Batcher  meat  very  variable.  The  average  may  be,  for  pork  6a  ; 
mutton  74^5  beef  gd  ;  veal  7d. ;  all  per  pound  of  16  ounces. 
Beef  to  fliip*;.  taking  the  whole  carcafe,  68s.  per  cwt. 

Flour. —  Fine  5s.  6d.  to  5s.  8d.  per  flone  of  i4Hb.  Bread 
4s  lod.  per  ditto.  American  fuperfine  flour.  In  barrels,  fold  to 
private  families  at  75s.  per  barrel,  containing  about  14  ftone.  Po- 
tatoes IS.  ^d.  per  peck-,  they  were  very  scarce  both  with  the  far- 
mers and  dealers.     New  crop  from  8d.  to  is.  per  pound  weight. 

Wool. — It  is  hard  to  fpeak  refpe6ling  the  price  of  this  article. 
The  farmers  alk  from  21s.  to  25s.  per  tod  of  28^  lib.  j  but  none 
is  as  yet  fold  higher  than  22s. 

Lintfeed,  63s.  per  quarter. 
Rapefeed,  ul.    los.  per  laft. 
Lintfeed  cakes,  lol.  los.  per  ton. 
Rapefeed  ditto,  7I.  per  ditto, 

Grafs  on  (heltered  and  dry  lands  proraifes  well.  On  low  or  flat 
lands,  where  the  water  covered  it  in  Winter,  very  IndifFerent,  If 
warm  weather  commences  foon,  and  moderate  rains  follow,  there 
is  no  fear  of  a  full  bite. 

Wheat  has  the  worft  appearance  of  the  feveral  grains.  In  low 
lands  it  is  (larving ;  but  fome  of  the  dry  foils  have  a  promifing  ap- 
pearance. Upon  others  it  is  indifferent,  and  much  injury  has  been 
fuftained  by  the  Aug.  This  as  well  as  other  grains,  ftands  much  in 
need  of  warm  weather.  A  deal  of  bad  feed  was  fjwn,  which  did 
not  vegetate  ;  and  moft  of  farmers  think,  that  from  orc  half  to 
three  fourths  of  a  good  crop  is  all  that  can  be  expeded. 

Oats 
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Oats  look  tolerably  well.  Beans  beft  of  all.  Barley  only  mid- 
dling;. 

Milk  fell  at  2d.  per  quart,  equal  to  a  chopin  of  your  fpirit  mea. 
fare.     Butter  is.  per  lib.  of  i6  ounces. 

In  our  future  communications,  we  truft  we  will  be  enabled  to 
tranfmit  you  more  extcnfive  intelligence  j  and  be  affured,  that,  \n 
the  above  particulars,  wc  have  ftudied  corredlnefs  to  the  utterraoll 
of  our  power- 

Linco/njhire  ^tarter/y  Report. 

The  ftate  of  the  growing  crops  of  corn  in  this  county  Is  as 
follows  ;  Wheats  are  very  thin,  and  much  inferior  to  what  they 
have  been  for  feveral  years.  A  great  many  of  the  plants  perifhed 
during  the  Winter  months,  which  gives  caufe  to  fear  that  the  pie- 
fcnt  crop  will  be  a  deficient  one.  Spring  grains  are,  in  general, 
Itiuch  as  ufual.  Barley  and  oats  have  a  promifing  appearance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  marflies  •,  for,  in  forae  parts  of  thefe,  the  con. 
dition  of  the  crop  is  truly  melancholy,  having,  in  the  firft  inftancc, 
been  nearly  deftroyed  by  the  coldnefs  and  weinefs  of  the  feafon, 
and  latterly  by  the  attacks  of  the  grub-worm.  It  is  an  abfolute 
faS,  furprifing  as  it  may  appear,  that  fome  farmers  in  thefe  fitua- 
tions  would  at  this  time  »  ke  conflderably  lefs  for  their  crop  thaa 
they  gave  for  its  feed.  Beans  and  peas  do  not  look  fo  well  as  in 
ordinary  years.  Perhaps,  taking  the  whole  county,  the  crop,  upon 
an  average  (making  the  above  exceptions),  may  beconiidered  near- 
ly as  good  as  ufual. 

The  crops  of  artificial  grafs  are  not  likely  to  be  productive,  on 
account  of  their  growing  in  an  irregular  patched  manner,  having 
fome  parts  well  ftored  with  plants,  while  others  are  naked  altogether. 
This  is  pretty  general,  and  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  wetnefs  of 
the  weather  •,  for,  if  the  feed  had  been  bad,  the  effefts  would  have 
been  uniform.  The  natural  meadows,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  make 
up  for  the  failure  of  the  artificial  graffes,  as  they,  upon  the  whole, 
make  a  luxuriant  appearance. 

fat  beads  are  fcarce,  and  feed  very  flow,  which  is  owing  to  the 
extreme  coldnefs  of  the  weather.  Some  of  the  paflures  are  quite 
ftarved,  and,  of  courfe,  very  deficient  of  grafs.  Fat  (lieep  are 
coming  to  be  tolerably  plentiful.  Prefent  prices  of  butcher-meat  : 
beef  8id.  to  pd.  per  lib.  j  mutton  yd.  to  yxd.  j  veal  yd  to  8d.  ; 
lamb  8d.  to  pd.  Of  the  laft  article,  not  many  have  been  flaughter- 
ed  this  feafon. 

The  prices  of  grain  are,  wheat  from  115s.  to  Jtaos.  per  quarter ; 
barley  50s.  to  70s.*,  rye  70s.  to  80s,  j  oats  495.10  j[6s.  j  beans 
80s,  to  Qcs. ;  all  Winchelter  meafure. 

The 
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The  clippings  of  (hcep,  or  fliearings,  are  now  going  on  here  j 
but  the  fleeces,  In  general,  are  thought  to  be  lighter  than  laft  year. 
The  prices  are  not  yet  afcertained  j  but  25s.  per  tod  of  28  lib.  is 
expefted.  Ewe  wool  is  fuperior  in  quality  to  that  of  laft  year's 
growth. 

Potatoes  promife  to  be  an  excellent  crop  ;  and  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  goodnefs  of  this  valuable  efculent  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  com- 
penfate  for  the  apparent  deficiency  of  the  wheat  crop. 

The  fowing  of  turnip  has  been  general  throughout  the  county; 
and,  (hould  the  weather  continue  dry,  good  crops  may  be  expeA- 
ed,  where  tolerable  management  has  been  praftifed.  The  broad- 
caft  method  of  fowing  Is  cuftomary  in  this  county  j  and,  when  the 
manure  Is  ploughed  into  the  ground  the  fame  day  it  is  laid  on,  it 
is  found  to  anfwer  beft. 

The  fmall  farmers  of  this  county  have  fuffered  exceedingly  frtjm 
the  late  calamitous  feafon,  efpecially  thofe  upon  the  low  fen  lands, 
wet  clay  and  heath  foils,  where  their  crops  were  not  only  deficient, 
but  the  grain  of  a  bad  quality.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  but  that 
the  large  farmer  has  had  his  (hare  of  the  general  calamity  ;  yet 
from  his  extenfive  capital,  he  has  been  able  to  remedy  the  evil,  by 
gaining  in  one  way,  what  he  loft  in  another  ;  which  was  not  the 
cafe  with  the  fmall  farmer,  with  whom  all  was  lofs. 

Parlfh  rates  have  become  alarmingly  high,  partly  from  the  dear- 
nefs  of  provifions,  and  alfo  from  the  increafing  habits  of  luxury 
and  extravagance  among  all  ranks.  This  is  alone  what  will  bring 
ruin  upon  this  happy  and  fertile  land.  Pity  that  luxury  could  not 
be  checked  before  it  has  taken  too  deep  a  root  ;  and  that  the  pri- 
meval plain  honeft  induftry  of  our  anceftors  could  not  again  be  in- 
troduced. This,  combined  with  their  good  morals,  would  layfuch 
a  foundation  of  real  national  wealth  and  profperity,  as  would  baffle 
all  the  attempts  of  our  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  undermine. 
June.  20. 

Extra£i  of  a  hetter  from  Ripon  {Tirkjhire^,  dated  ^une  29, 

*  You  may  be  affared  of  every  exertion  In  my  power  being 
ufed,  to  promote  the  laudable  undertaking  In  which  you  are  en- 
gaged. 1  now  tranfmit  a  fliort  account  of  our  crops  and  markets. 
'Jhe  wheats  in  this  neighbourhood  are  in  general  very  unpromifing, 
and  fpring  crops  very  backward  It  their  growth.  Hay  appears  to 
be  a  good  crop,  and  fome  of  it  is  already  cut  down.  The  paftures 
are  alfo  good  upon  the  whole.  We  are  bufy  with  our  turnip  feed, 
which  is  here  moftly  done  according  to  the  diill  fyftem,  though  not 
tiie  common  way  in  this  county. 
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Our  market  this  day  is  as  follon*?  : 

Whcnt,     i6s.  17s.  and  17s.  6:1.  per  bulhel, 

Maflin,  1  ^s.  and  14s. 

Beans,  ns.  6i.  I2s.  and  13s. 

Oats,  8s.  and  gs.  6d. 

Our  bufiiel  is  a  tiifle  larcrer  than  Winrhcfter  mea^are^ 

Old  potatoes,  6s.  per  bufhel,  and  very  fcarce. 

Milk  cheefes,  4(J.  per  lib.  avoirdupois. 

Butter,  48s.  and  49s.  per  firkin  of  56  lib.  ditto. 

Lonjr  uool,  14s.  to  16s.  6d.  per  ftone  of  17  lib. 
It  is  chieriy  long  wool  which  is  grown  in  this  diilricl. 

Extracl  of  a  Letter  from  a  TorksLire  Farmer,  June  25. 

•  The  weather  having  of  late  been  rather  warmer,  attended  with 
fome  (bowers,  occafions  our  corn  fields  to  affume  a  better  appear- 
ance ;  and,  where  the  plants  are  thick  enough,  a  fair  crop  may  bf 
cxpefted.  Hay"  upon  good  land,  tolerable  5  but,  upon  foils  of 
inferior  quality,  very  indifferent.  Paftures,  upon  the  whole,  but 
middling.  Lean  beafts  and  fliecp  felling  pretty  well.  Fat  ftock 
has  rather  declined  in  Price  j  but  I  don't  apprehend  the  fall  will 
be  confiderable.  Owing  to  a  dulnefs  of  trade,  and  to  a  want  of 
foreign  remittances,  wool  has  not  advanced  fo  much  as  expefted. 
Have  only  got  6d.  per  ftone  for  mine  above  laft  year's  prices, 
being  13s.-  per  ftone  of  15  lib.  :  my  fheep  are.of  the  new  Leicefter 
breed.  Some  have  fold  at  14s.  and  15s.  j  but  thefe  are  not  gene- 
ral prices  for  long  wool.  Short  wool  from  9s.  to  20s.  The  firft, 
of  the  coarfe  Scottifti  kind,  the  others  from  iheep  bred  on  our 
moors  and  commons. 

Our  markets  at  Wakefield  and  Pontefradt,  for  the  following  arti- 
cles, are  : 

Wheat,  45s.  to  50s.  per  load  of  3  bulhels. 

Beans,    35s.  to  ^6s. 

Oats,      55s.  to  63s  per  quarter. 

Bailey,  fcarce  any  of  it  fit  for  human  ufe,  and  little  tUc  to  felL 

Turnip  feed,  2s.  to  2s.  6A.  per  lib.  j  very  fcarce,  a  great  (Quan- 
tity being  fown  this  feafor>. 

Rapeduft,  28s.  per  quarter. 

Beef,  8d.  to  lod.  per  lib. 

Lamb  and  mutton  8d. 

Veal,  7d. 

Fine  long  wool,  from  I2S.  to  15s.  per  ftone  of  ijlib. 

Fine  ftioit,  15s.  to  20S. 

Coarfe,  9s.  and  upwards  as  in  quality. 
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Norfolk  ^jiarterly  Report, 

The  backwardnefs  of  the  lad  harvefl;  retarded  the  wheat  feed, 
and  the  unfavourablenefs  of  the  after  weather  prevented  the  culti- 
vation given  from  being  equally  good  as  in  better  feafons.  Some 
■wheats  were  therefore  delayed  till  the  Spring  months,  which  is 
never  reckoned  fo  good,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  as  thofe 
fown  in  Autumn.  The  cultivation  of  the  Spring  crops  was,  how- 
ever, as  good  as  in  the  average  of  feafons,  and  the  extent  fown  is 
nearly  the  fame  as  ufual ;  our  mode  of  cropping  preventing  any 
matt  rial  deviation.  Both  drilling  and  dibbling  are  certainly  in- 
creafing  in  practice,  being  found  highly  beneficiaL 

A  much  greater  quantity  of  potatoes  are  planted  this  year  thaii 
common  ;  and  many  farmers  are  forward  in  their  turnip  feed  ; 
fome  have  a  half,  others  a  third  fown.  The  drill  fyftem  is  not 
much  followed,  though  it  has  been  found  to  anfwer  well,  where 
properly  conduced. 

The  appearance  of  the  growing  crops,  as  in  all  years,  is  extreme- 
ly various,  owing  to  a  multitude  of  caufes.  The  wheats  are  much 
mended  in  thofe  places  where  they  lately  looked  worft,  and  a  very 
confiderable  part  are  as  fine  as  in  any  feafon.  Peas  look  remark- 
ably fine,  and  bloom  well.  The  barley  and  oats  are  alfo  good,  pro- 
miGng  to  make  an  abundant  return  j  and,  in  forwardnef*,  are  mucli 
the  fame  as  in  the  bcfl:  of  years.  I  underftand  the  grub  has  done 
much  damage  in  fome  parts  of  the  county,  more  than  ufually  hap- 
|}ens. 

Grafs  of  all  kinds  is  a  great  crop,  and  hay  harveft  Is  now  gene- 
rally in  hand.  Some  fields  are  resdy  for  the  ftack  ;  as  yet,  no 
price  is  fixed.  Our  markets  for  beef  and  mutton  are  very  bare  5 
the  former  fells  at  the  enormous  price  of  los.  and  los.  6d.  per 
ftone  of  141b  J  the  latter  at  8d.  per  lb.,  and  none  really  fat  to  be 
met  with.  The  lambing  feafon  proved  remarkably  favourable  j 
feldom  equalled,  and  never  exceeded,  in  this  dlftrici;. 

At  our  market  yeflerday,  the  little  wheat  that  appeared  expe- 
rienced  a  further  rife  of  2s.  or  3s.  per  quarter  ;  the  millers  wtre 
the  only  purchafers.  Barley,  oats,  and  peas,  are  exceeding  fcarce, 
and  fully  maintain  their  prices.  Fine  wheat,  1^45.,  runs  1  l6i.  ; 
Fine  barley,  72s. ;  feconds,  60s. ;  oats  52s.  to  56s.  j  beans  74'«  to' 
76s.  per  quarter  of  8  Wincheller  bulheho 

An  Agricultural  Society  has  lately  been  eft:ibH{hed  at  Lynn, 
■whereof  Thomas  William  Coke  Efq.  is  chofen.  Ptefident,  and 
the  Earls  Cholmondely,  Spencer,  Mcntrath,  Clermont  j  Lords 
Walpole,  Petre,  Wodehoufej  Sir  Richard  Bedingfield,  Sir  Henry 
Lambert,  and  Sir  Martia  B.  Folkes  Bart.  Vice-Prefidents.  The 
VOL,  li  NO.  in.  H  h  pr.rpofc? 
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purpofes  of  the  Inftifution  are,  the  colltftina:  of  ufeful  information, 
tending;  to  the  Jicquifition  of  a  more  perfefl  knowledf^e  in  aj^ricul- 
ture  •,  breeding  of  every  kind  of  ftock,  grazini:;  and  planting  j  and, 
for  attaining  thcfe  obje^s,  premiums  are  to  be  offered. 

Two  general  meetings  of  the  Society  are  to  be  held  annually, 
viz.  at  Swaffham.  on  the  dav  preceding  Thetfurd  wool  fiir  -^  and 
the  other  at  Lynn,  on  the  Wednefday  ncareft  the  lOth  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Yorkshire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  crops  of  wheat,  in  genfcral,  are  more  improved  in  their  ap- 
pearance than  was  cxpeded  by  m;iny.  The  draw  promifcs  to  be 
flrong  on  the  ground  J  and,  if  the  ears  correfpond  with  it,  this 
^rain  may  yet  have  a  fair  average  produce,  notwithllanding  the 
thinnefs  of  moil  of  the  crops,  and  the  utterly  defective  ftate  of  many 
of  them.  Barley  and  oats  appear  a  full  crop  in  many  inftances. 
The  beans,  peafe,  and  vetches,  have  reaped  all  the  advantage  from 
the  late  fliavvery  weather,  fo  favourable  to  thefe  articles,  that  could 
be  reafonably  expe*51ed  from  the  bad  and  unpromifing  ftate  of  the 
feed  :  yet  many  of  them  plant  very  thin,  arid  fcarcely  any  can  be 
abundant.  During  the  laft  two  weeks,  the  movvers  and  haymakers 
have  been  bufy  with  the  grafs,  of  which  a  part  has  been  already 
hayed  and  ftacked  in  different  parts  of  the  cour.ty.  The  produce 
appears  abundant  on  tlie  dry  and  welUraanured  foils ;  on  the  ftrong 
and  cold  foils,  by  no  means  fo.  Clover  is  late  in  flowering,  but  ge- 
rerally  a  full  crop  5  very  little  is  cut  at  prefent.  Potatoes  look  un- 
com.monly  well  ;  are  nearly,  if  not  perie£lly,  free  from  the  curl, 
and  bid  fair  for  a  good  fupnly  of  that  ufeful  root,  at  a  time  when 
every  article  of  human  fubfiilerce  will,  in  all  probability,  be  pe- 
culiarly wanted.  Flax,  on  dry  foils,  is  promifine,  but  has  fuffered 
much  from  worms,  &c.  on  the  ftiffer  ones.  Of  rape,  there  is  a 
profpecl  of  an  average  produce.  Yams,  clover,  and  other  feeds, 
plant  thick  and  well. 

Fallows.^-' — From  the  cloudy  and  heqvy  ftate  of  the  weather, 
of  lafe,  the  turnip  fallows,  on  foils  not  of  the  drieft  quality,  are  irt 
a  back^vard  condition.  Some  of  the  beft  lands  are  however  fown  ; 
but  much  remains  to  be  done  on  the  generality  of  them,  before 
they  can  be  in  proper  tilth  :  the  prefent  fine  weather  will  affift  the 
cultivators  to  finifli  this  work  in  a  very  ftiort  time.  The  Summer 
fallows  are.  of  courfe,  in  no  great  degree  of  forwardncfs. 

Prices  of  Grain The  beft  famples  of  wheat  command  hifjh 

and  advancing  prices,  i8s.  6d,  \  barky  at  8s.  6d.  j  and  oats  7s.  6d. 
pei;  bufhel  of  Winchtfter. 

Butcher- 
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Butcher-meat. The  beft  beef  from  pd.  to  is.;  mutton  8d.  ; 

and  veal  yd.  per  lb.  of  16  ounces. 

Catile  and  Hheep Both  fat  and  lean  are  at  high  prices,  parti- 
cularly the  fat  ;  perhaps  no  very  confiderab'.e  redu(Elion  of  the 
price  oftliefc;  may  take  place  foon,  notwithilanding  its  prefent  ex- 
orbitance. 

Horfes. — . — Good  ones,   both  for  the  faddle   and   draught,  are 
fcarce  and  dear. 
June  7. 

ExtraB  of  a  Letter  from  Stafford^  J^'^e  25. 

"  I  have  been  in  London  for  a  month  pad,  and,  on  my  return, 
had  the  faiisfaf^ion  of  obferving  that  the  crops  in  the  midland 
counties  promife  to  yield  great  abundance.  On  Monday,  my  hay- 
harvell  commenced,  which  will  yield  me  a  oreater  crop  than  I 
have  got  four  years  paft.  The  weather  is  good  at  this  time  ;  and, 
if  it  continues,  we  fliall  foon  get  it  into  the  (lick.  Wheat,  barley, 
and  oats,  have  all  a  fine  appearance  j  and  the  tares,  which  1  had 
from  London  at  20s.  per  bufhel,  befi  tes  carriage,  promife  to  be  a 
mod  luxuriant  crop.  We  are  now  bufy  with  our  turnlp-fowing  j 
but  feed  is  exceedingly  fcarce,  and  at  an  extravagant  price,  I  paid 
2s.  per  lb.  for  it,  and  ufcd,  in  fprmer  years,  to  have  it  for  8d.  and 
lod.  1  have  made  every  inquiry  refpedting  the  ftate  of  our  mar- 
kets. On  Saturday,  prices  were,  for  wheat  20s.  to  22?.:  barley 
9s.  to  los.  6d.  j  oais  9s.  to  ps.  6d.  j  beans  13s.  to  14s.  per  bufhel 
of  38  quarts  j  btef  yd.  ;  lamb  6id.  ;  mutton  yd,-,  veal  5!^.  per- 
]b.  of  16  ounce?^  I  have  finifhed  the  ihearing  of  my  fueep  and 
lambs,  and  have  been  very  fucctfsful  in  the  latter  this  feafon,  hav- 
ing only  loll  two  out  of  all  my  ftock,  which  is  of  the  lar^e  Lei* 
celler  foit.  The  wool  is  coarfe  :  1  have  been  offered  25s.  per  tod 
oi  33  lb.,  and  lod,  per  lb.  for  lambs  wool  •,  but,  as  higher  prices, 
arc  txpecled,  have  not  fold.  Next  iSaturday  is  our  fair,  when  I^ 
fliall  be  better  able  to  inform  you  of  the  price  of  every  article, 
though  I  doubt  it  will  be  too  late  for  your  next  Number. 

During  the  time  1  was  in  London,  I  vilited  Mr  Adam's  farm  at 
Streatham,  which  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  every  farmer.  He 
has  one  ot  Ivir  Meikle's  thralliing-machines,  and  feveral  other  cu- 
rious inflruments  for  agriculrural  operations.  I  l:kew:fe  faw  a 
number  of  new  invented  huibandry  inftruments,  at  M'Dougarsia 
Oxford  Road,  with  which  I  was  highly  gratified." 

iLxtraB  of  a  Letter  from  London,  J""^  3'^* 

*'  I  have  not  yet  been  fuccefsful  in  openinof  a  correfpondence 
for  you  in  the  fouthern  counties  of  Hants,  buffex,  &.c.  but  have 
the  promife  of  reports  for  your  next  number.  The  wheat  crops 
in  Middlefex  look  but  very  indifferent  j  moil  of  the   foil  being 

H  h  i 
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a  flrong  clay  j  the  continued  celd  weather  injured  it  much ;  in 
many  places,  there  will  not  be  half  -a  crop.  The  field  that  you 
faw  laft  Summer  in  fallow,  near  Moor  Park'  is  fo  very  bad  and, 
thin,  that  beans  have  been  planted  upona  E;reat  part  of  it,  to  make 
up  the  crop ;  the  other  half  of  the  field  is  this  year  under  Summer- 
fallow,  and  in  as  bad  order  as  what  you  faw  lail  year.  The  beans 
and  peas,  in  general,  promife  to  be  an  abundant  crop,  and  the  few 
oats  fown  are  good  :  little  or  no  barley  is  grown  in  this  county, 
in  Hertforddilre,  the  wheats,  upon  the  whole,  appear  to  be  good, 
and  are  much  more  forward  than  in  Middlefex,  being  now  all  (hot 
and  in  bloom  •,  while  many  of  the  Middlefex  fields  have  the  ear 
flill  locked  up  in  the  blade.  In  Surry,  the  wheats  are  good  \  the 
oats  and  barley  alfo  look  well  5  and  fevcral  fields  of  rye  are  fo  for- 
ward, that  if  the  prefent  fine  weather  continues,  we  will  not  be  long 
in  having  new  grain  at  market.  The  hiifbandry  round  the  me- 
tropolis, is  much  in  the  fame  ftate  as  ufual  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
In  Middlefex,  which  I  have  had  more  opportunities  of  examining 
than  the  other  counties,  the  fallows  are  badly  managed  ^  they 
don't  appear  to  have  been  crofs-ploughed,  and  are  fo  full  of  couch, 
that  the  furrows  are  as  green  as  a  corn  crop  in  the  month  of  March. 
For  three  months  paft,  our  markets  have  been  advancing,  notwith- 
flanding  the  large  importation  of  foreign  grain  5  of  late,  the  quan- 
tity of  fine  Englifli  wheat  at  market  being  fmall,  and  the  qmlity 
of  the  foreign  being  io  indiiferent,  that  but  a  fmall  proportion  of 
it  can  be  mixed  with  the  other  in  giinding,  has  occafioned  fine 
famples  to  advance  confiderably.  Good  oats,  from  the  iaraecaufe, 
are  iikewife  advanced  j  while  ordinary  qualities,  both  of  wheat  and 
oats,  have  a  very  dull  fale. 

From  the  great  demand  from  the  north  for  the  laft  two  months, 
the  prices  of  barley,  hog  peas  and  beans,  have  rifen  confiderably. 
Smithfield  market  has  been  well  fupplied  for  the  laft  three  months  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  the  navy,  &c.  prices  at  times 
Iiave  been  very  high.  Vegetables  of  every  kind  have  been  fold  in 
Covent  Garden  market  for  fix  weeks  paft  j  and,  with  green  peas 
and  other  vegetables,  are  now  in  abundance  j  as  are  alfo  ftraw- 
berries,  cherries,  and  currants.  The  hay  crop  round  London  is 
very  good,  and,  having  a  fortnight  of  fine  weather,  a  great  part  is 
^ot  ftacked  in  excellent  condition.  The  look  of  the  hop  vines  in 
Kent,  at  prefent,  is  unfavourable.  The  duty  is  only  eftimated  at 
ijo,ocol.,  which,  fome  time  ago,  was  thought  mik^ht  reach  frora 
250,0001.  to  200,COoL  5  but  if  the  fine  weather  continue,  the  crop 
Hiay  be  confiderably  better  than  what  appearances  indicate. 

Stat$ 
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State  of  the  fever  al  Markets  this  day. 


MARKLANE. 

Foreign  wbeat,  lOOs.  to  13CS. 

Englilh  ditto,    I20s.  to  153s. 

Oats,  44s.  to  58s. 

Stained  barley,  46s.  to  56s. 

Kiln-dried  ditto,  50*.  to  60s. 

Fine  malting  ditto,  60s.  to  73«;. 

Malt,   37s.  feo  80s, 

Hog  peas  (lafl:  week),  90s.  to  loos. 

Tick  beans,  66s.  to  76s. 

Small  ditto,  80-^.  to  S6s. 

— all  per  quarter  of  8  bufhcls  WInchefter. 
Flour,  5I.  los.  per  fack  of  280  lib. 
Bread,   \%^l.  per  quartern  loaf. 
New  potatoes,   l  js.  per  cwt.  retailed  at  2d.  and  2|cl. 

per  lib. 

SMITHFIELp. 

!Beef,  5%  to  6s.  Lamb,  js.  6d.  to  7s. 

•        Mutton,  5s.  to  6s.  Veal,  4s.  to  4s.  6d. 

Pork,  js.  to  6s.  8d.  by  the  carcafe. 

Retailed  Prices,  per  pound  of  16  ounces. 
Beef,  8iJ.  to  lod.  Mutton,  8d.  to  9d. 

Lamb,   lod.  to  is.  Veal,  9d.  to  lod. 

ST  James's  hay  market. 

New  hay,  4I.  los.  to  61.  per  load. 
Old  ditto,  4I,  10s.  to  7I.  los. 
Clover  ditto,  7I.  7s.  to  7I.  los. 
Straw,  2I.  14s.  to  3I.  3s. 

Sheep  {kins,  3s.  4d.  to  6s.  6d. ;  lamb  ditto,  2''.  6d,  to  3^.  2d.  j 
ihearlings,  is.:  clover  feed,  24s.  to  90s.  per  cwt.*,  white  ditto, 
40s.  to  JOOSj  trefoil,  34s.  to  56s.;  rye  grafs,  i^s.  to  24s.  per 
quarter  j  turnip  feed,  40s.  per  bufhcl  j  rape  feed,  46I.  to  52I.  per 
laft  J  raw  hides,  2^.  to  3s.  per  ftone  of  8  lib.  5  market  Ikins,  los. 
6d.  each  ;  horfe  hides,  15s.  to  i6s.  each  j  tallow,  3s.  8d.  per  ftone 
of  8  lib.;  hops,  Farnhara,  12I.  i6s.  to  14!.;  Kent,  lol.  14s.  to 
33I.  J  Effex,  lol.  to  J5I.  10s.  j  Suffcx,  icl.  18s,,  to  ijU 

-  ^  The 
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The  average  Price  of  Corn,  by  the  laft  returns,  is 

England.  Scotland. 

Wheat,    126s.    id.  Wheat,    94?.  2d, 

Barley,      66s.  8d.  Barley,    57s.   7d. 

Oats,          48s.  7d.  Oats,       48.S.  pd. 

Rye,          88s.  7d.  Ry^>        i5^-  pd. 

Beans,        76s.  8d.  Beat)<:,     83^.  6d. 

Peas,          79s.  8d.  Peas,        87-;.    id. 

Big,            56s.  6d.  Big,          49s.   4d. 
All  per  quarter,  Winchefter. 

Oat-n:eal,  perfackl     n        ^j  Oat-meal  per")  cj 

of28ol>b.     -     j  ^35-  7^'  boll     .      J43^-S'J. 

There  were  imported,  laft  week,  into  London,  2*00  cwt.  of  ba- 
con, 51  tons  of  beef,  15OC  cwt.  butter,  io;o  cwt.  cheefe,  700  lb. 
of  hops,  1266  rjuarters  of  oats,  3188  quarters  of  wheat,  1984  lb, 
Spanifli  wool,  1650  cwt,  rice,  and  300  tons  of  pork. 

Extraft  of  a  Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  Wales  ^  dated  June  26. 

*'  I  was  happy  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  and 
{hall  be  proud  if  any  information,  in  my  power  to  communicate, 
contributes  to  promote  fuch  an  ufeful  publication.  Something  of 
the  kind  is  much  wanted  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  we  are 
far  behind  in  point  of  iniprovtment  ;  and  I  know  of  no  plan  better 
calculated  to  fpur  on  our  farmers,  than  to  let  them  fee  what  is  done 
by  their  brethren  in  other  quarters. 

We  have  here  a  great  nunriber  of  fmall  farms,  rented  from  2cl.  to 
60I.  a  year,  on  which  are  kept  from  four  to  ten  cows :  and  perhaps 
not  more  than  ten  acres  of  the  drieft  fpots  are  ploughed,  yielding 
little  more  grain  in  a  good  year  than  is  neceffary  for  the  fuppoit  of 
the  farmer's  family.  At  pref^nt,  there  ib  not  one  in  five  of  the 
farmers  of  that  defcription,  but  what  is  under  the  neceffity  of  pur« 
chafing  corn,  and  even  many  of  a  higher  clafs  are  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion.  We  have  a  few  farnr.ers  who  rent  from  locl.  to  5C0I.  of  land  j 
but,  in  general,  we  don't  like  the  plough,  the  ex  pence  being  fo 
great  as  to  eat  up  all  the  profit ;  and,  unlefs  we  can  be  brought  to 
change  our  prefent  cuftoms  altogether,  it  will  never  be  othetwife. 
Our  ploughing  is  chiefly  performed  with  oxen  j  and  the  farmer  who 
attempts  fending  his  team  into  the  field  with  lefs  than  fix  of  thefe 
animals,  may  lay  his  account  with  being  the  ta/k  of  the  country. 
It  is  common  to  fee  eight  large  oxen  in  one  plough,  fVirring 
the  bailey  land  j  fo  that  the  very  beft  land  on  the  farm  is  em- 
ployed ill  raifing  hay  and  pafture  grafs.  for  the  fupport  of  the 
working  flock.  1  here  are  more  horfes  ufcd  of  late  than  for- 
merly, 
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irierly,  but  four  is  the  number  ufually  yoked.  Two  horfes  in  a 
plough  was  never  heard  of  here  till  I  came  to  this  country  j  though, 
I  think,  under  proper  management,  oxen  might  be  employed  with 
advantage  •,  and  I  (hall  give  reafons  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  in  a 
future  communication, 

A  good  deal  of  the  land  here  is  pared  and  burned,  which  is 
found  to  do  well  upon  the  old  meadows.  We  don't  pay  much  at- 
tention to  dung,  except  when  required  for  the  turnip  fields,  which 
have  of  late  greatly  increafed.  Our  chief  manure  is  lime,  with 
which  this  country  abounds  •,  the  quality  various.  The  general 
method  is,  to  lime  every  fifth  year;  and  the  common  rotation  up- 
on the  dry  land  is,  fallow,  wheat,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat.  Thi* 
year,  wheat  after  clover  is  looking  better  than  after  fallow,  though 
the  crop  is  In  general  very  thin,  and  nothing  like  to  what  it  was 
laft  year  at  this  time  :  the  late  dry  weather  has  been  in  its  favour, 
and  it  looks  tolerably  healthy.  Some  fields  are  beginning  to  fliow 
the  ear.  The  dry  gravels  have  the  beft  appearance,  as  the  wetnefs 
of  April  and  May  was  beneficial  to  land  of  that  defcription  j  but 
the  clays  have  fufFered  much,  and,  to  all  appearance,  will  not  pro- 
duce half  a  crop  j  the  late  fowing,  and  the  bad  feed  ufed,  bein^ 
much  againft  it.  Our  markets  are  high  for  every  article.  Wheat 
is  48s.  and  50s.  per  bufhel  of  20  gallons  (27  bufhels  Winchefter)  j 
barley  3CS. ;  oats  not  to  be  got  ,  oat  meal  fells  at  is.  per  quart, 
but  there  is  little  ufed  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Potatoes 
are  very  dear,  both  old  and  new  *,  the  latter  fold  in  Cardiff  market, 
on  Saturday,  at  6d.  per  lib.  ;  beef  from  6d.  to  pd.  •,  mutton  8^d. ; 
veal  6d.  *,  lamb  6d.  •,  dry  bacon  I4d.j  butter  from  lod.  to  l«;.  ; 
cheefe  of  new  milk  8d.  :  ditto  of  ewe  milk  9d. ;  ditto  of  fkimmed 
miik  6d.  ;  all  per  pound  of  16  ounces  j  hay  61.  per  ton  ;  ftraw 
equally  high  in  proportion.  The  crop  of  hay  feems  a  middling  one 
this  year.  The  clover  and  rye-grafs  harveft  is  moftly  finiftied,  and 
we  will  foon  begin  to  cut  the  meadows,  which  are  generally  fuffi- 
cient  work  till,  the  corn  harveft  arrives." 

NoribumberJand  Quarterly  Report. 

The  crops  upon  dry  foils  are,  in  general,  looldng  well  5  but  up- 
on clavs, — ftrong  loams,— wet,  and  cold-bottomed  lands,  the  ap- 
pearance is  very  unpromifing  ;  a  great  failure  has  been  occafion- 
ed,  on  fuch  foils,  by  the  deftruftive  effetfls  of  the  Beetle  Grub  *, 
particularly  in  the  wheat  and  oats  fown  upon  clover  leas.     Many 

fields 


*  This  Grub  is  from  i  inch  tori  inch,  long  of  a  browniHi  grey  colour.  Some 
nf  them  were  put  in  a  box  with  earth,  an  1  regularly  fed,  but  have  not  y*t 
niade  any  change ;  others  have  b«en  opaned,  and  the  embryo  of  the  Blaclc 
beetle  taketi  out  cf  t^em. 
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fields  ha\'e  been  fo  completely  eaten  ofF,  that  they  have  been  plough- 
ed up  again  for  fallow  •,  r)me  were  fown  with  barley,  which  has  al« 
{o  been  very  much  injured,  and,  in  many  places,  entirely  deftroyed. 
The  lofs,  I  am  afraid,  is  much  more  extenfive  than  is  at  prefent 
imagined.  A  good  deal  will  depend  upon  favourable  weather,  and 
a  fine  harvefl;  j  but,  from  prefent  appearances,  the  crop,  upon  fuch 
foils,  cannot  be  eftimated  at  more  than  half  of  the  ufual  average  j 
and  the  harvefl:  will  not  be  early. 

Turnips,  fown  the  beginning  of  June,  are  looking  very  healthy  j 
what  have  been  fown  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  and  in  July,  want 
rain,  to  bring  them  forward,  particularly  upon  adhelive  foils,  which 
were  fo  faturated  with  wet  lafl  year,  that  they  have  wrought  very 
unkindly  for  turnip  fallow,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  that  mellow 
pulverized  ftate,  fo  neceffary  for  the  vegetation  of  fmall  feeds. 

Potatoes  are  looking  well,  and  appear  to  have  little  of  the  curl. 

Paftures  have  been  very  bad,  and  hay  is  expelled  to  be  a  light 
crop,  unlefs  favourable  rains  come  very  foon. 

The  young  clovers,  in  many  places,  have  been  much  injured  by 
the  fmall  grey  fnail. 

The  markets  for  fat  ftock  were  at  their  height  about  the  middle 
of  May,  when  beef  was  from  I2s.  to  13s.  per  Hone,  finking  the  of- 
fal^ and  mutton  pd.  per  lib.  j  but  have  been  coming  down  ever 
iince.  The  prices  of  beef  are  now  from  7s.  to  los.  per  ftone,  ac- 
cording to  fatnefs,  and  mutton  yd.  to  8d.  per  lib. 

The  wool-growers  expefted  a  confiderable  advance  on  lafl  year's 
prices;  but  the  buyers  do  not  feem  willing  to  give  more,  that  is,  pd. 
to  lod.  per  lib.  for  long  wool,  and  is.  id.  to  is.  3d.  for  fhort  wool. 
The  fleeces  take  off  very  light  j  and  the  crop  of  wool  in  refpeft 
to  weight,  is  thought  to  be  confiderably  under  the  average. 

The  corn  makets  have  kept  advancing.      The  prefent  prices 
are, 

Wheat,   14s.  6d.  per  Winchefter  buftiel. 
Earley,     8s.  4d.  ditto. 

Oats,         7s.  6d.  ditto. 

Peas,        14s.  4d.  ditto. 

ExlraH  of  a  Letter  from  Jrhwcajlle^  fitly  3. 

"  Our  crops  here,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  far  from  being 
fo  promifiog  as  in  the  fouthern  counties.  The  oat  crop,  in  particu» 
lar,  looks  ill  :  and,  in  many  parts,  the  firft  fowing  was  ploughed 
down,  and  frclh  feed  fown.  Our  prices  are,  Conningfberg  wheat, 
120s.  per  quarter  j    rye,    80s.  to  86s.  j  barley,  60s.  to  63s.-,  oats 

56'.  to  80s,,  peas  and  beans,  hardly  any  at  market," 

1' 

Tojlscrtpi 
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Postscript  to  Scots  Intelligence. 


NORTHERN  REPORT. 


Regarding  the  prefent  Itate  of  outcrops,  1  am  forry  to  fay  that 
nothing  very  favourable  can  be  mentioned.  Not  more  than  half 
the  ufual  quantity  of  wheat  was  fown  5  or,  in  other  words,  what 
■with  the  difRculty  which  attended  the  fowing,  and  what  has  been 
ploughed  down,  not  half  the  ufual  quantity  remains  ;  and  we  can- 
not promife  h.^If  of  an  average  crop  from  its  prodnce.  Barley 
and  oats  look  tolerably  well,  and  are  greatly  improved  by  the  late 
rains,  which  were  much  wanted  before  we  received  them.  Some 
of  the  barley  is  in  the  ear.  Peas,  in  general,  are  very  indilVerent. 
Hay  harveft  is  begun,  but  the  crop  is  light.  The  Summer  has 
hitherto  been  cold  and  ungenial.  Some  demand  has  lately  been 
for  cattle,  which  have  fold  at  pretty  high  prices.  Beef  and  mut- 
ton fell  at  6d.  per  lb.  ;  oat  meal  from  40s.  to.  50s.  per  boll  of  9 
Hones  Dutch  j  bear  meal  from  32s.  to  40s.  per  boll  of  10  ftones, 
oats  40s.  to  50s.  per  boll  of  5  firlots  j  barley,  per  boll  of  4  firlots 
40s.  to  48s.  I  believe  little  wheat  and  peas  have  been  fold  for 
thefe  three  months  paft.  The  late  rain  was  very  feafonable  for 
the  turnip  "crop,  which  will  now  in  all  probability  turn  out  a  good 
crop.  1  heard  of  few  complaints  in  this  quarter  from  the  flug  or 
ivorm,  that  has  been  fo  much  noticed  in  other  parts.  I  truft  it 
will  be  in  my  power  (hortly  to  fend  fome  important  inform  ation 
refpefting  the  flieep  hufhandry  of  the  northern  counties,  which  I 
expedl  from  a  gentleman  who  has  extenfive|concerns  in  that  line, 
and  is  well  qualified  for  communicating  fuch  information. 

>h  5. 

Haddington,  July  11. — Our  wheat  market  was  rather  dull,  and 
prices  were  lower  this  day  than  laft.  Highefl;  prices  63s.  6d.  )  but 
only  fix  bolls  fold  at  that  rate.  Current  prices  were  from  55s.  to 
58s.  Oats  much'  as  formerly  j  higheft  50s.  j  but  the  quantity  was 
not  great.     Barley  advanced  2s.  j  and  likewife  peas  and  beans. 
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April  3.     At  London,  William  Hall,  Efq.  of  Whitehall,  parifli 
of  Chirnfide,  county  of  Berwick. 
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A  correfpondent  in  Berwickfhire,  to  whom  we  applied  for  in- 
formation refpe£ling  Mr  Hall's  agricultural  operations,  fays,  "  Be- 
fore my  arrival  in  this  county,  Mr  Hall  was  become  very  old,  and 
in  a  great  meafure  incapable  of  attending  to  agricultural  affairs.  I 
have  been  told,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  lus  purfuits  in  that 
line  were  extremely  injurious  to  his  fortune  *,  and  that  he  farmed  a- 
way  a  great  part  of  a  fine  cftate.  I  fliould  rather  hold  him  up  as 
a  terror  to  gentlemen  againft  beco;ning  farmers,  than  as  an  example 
for  their  imitation — I  mean  in  farming.  Some  very  good  hedge 
management  was  praftifed  on  his  eftate,  but  by  no  means  regularly 
followed  out.  I  have  feen  the  fame,  a  kind  of  balkct-work  plufti- 
ing  in  England.  He  had  tolerable  notions  about  lining  out  roads, 
but  was  almoft  always  oppofed  by  the  other  gentry  j  fo  that  his 
ideas,  if  good,  were  feldom,  if  ever,  carried  into  execution." 

Mr  J)avid  Cooper,  farmer  at  Clarey,  county  of  Wigton,  much 
regreted. 

Peter  Dudgeon,  Efq.  of  Eaft  Craig,  farmer  at  Byres,  county  of 
Eaft  Lothian,  an  extenfive  and  fkilful  grazier. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  this  gentleman,  are  extraft- 
ed  from  the  2d  volume  of  Wight's  *'  Present  State  of  Husbandry 
in  iS<ro//flW,"  publilhed  in  1778. 

*'  Peter  Dudgeon,  tenant  at  Byres,  has  a  great  character  in  that 
country,  for  ikill  both  in  corn  and  grafs.  I  would  be  reproached 
by  our  bretheren,  if  fo  eminent  a  cultivator  and  grazier  were  not 
particularly  taken  notice  of.  He  rents  icoo  acies  from  the  Earl 
of  Hopetoun,  and  about  800  from  othefs,  by  his  own  account,  for 
which  he  pays  about  1600I.  Sterling  of  rent.  Mr  Dudgeon  is  held 
to  be  the  befl  grazier  in  this  county.  He  has  commonly  1400 
acres  under  grafs,  and  knows  how  to  improve  his  flock  as  well  as 
his  land.  His  chief  rule  is  that  of  flocking  lighly,  to  afford  at  all 
leafons  plenty  of  food.  And>  by  the  thriving  of  the  flock,  the 
land  is  alfo  improved.'' 

At  Newton,  near  Barniftone,  Yorkfhire,  aged  90,  Mr  Francis 
Ellerton,  an  eminent  farmer.  He  was  carried  to  his  grave  by  eight 
grandfons,  and  attended  by  twenty  nephews. 

At  Barran  upon  Trent,  Derbyfhire,  Mr  Jofeph  Sharpe,  farmer  5 
who  fell  into  a  ditch  in  his  own  grounds,  and  was  drowned. 

At  Adney,  near  Newport,  bhropfhire,  aged  83,  Mr  Leverfage, 
a  very  refpeftable  farmer. 

At  Broughton,  NorthamptonOiire,  Mr  John  Waters  fcnior,  an 
eminent  falefman,  and  dealer  in  cattle. 

At  Lenham,  Kent,  aged  77,  Mr  Robert  Mercer,  a  wealthy  and 
Tefpe6lable  farmer. 
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^      TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  Of  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Letier  concernitig  the  Management  of  a  Late  Crop  of  Oats. 

Gentlemen, 

INVITED  by  the  introduftion  to  your  Firft  Number,  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  to  your  confideration  fotne  obfervations  and. 
experiments,  made  in  the  management  of  a  late  crop  of  oats, 
during  the  laft  unfavourable  harveft,  which  may  perhaps  be  of 
ufe  to  fome  of  your  readers,  under  fimilar  ciicumftances. 

Having  been  induced  to  break  up  about  eighty  acres  of  a 
fheep-pailure,  in  a  pretty  high  fituation,  confifting  of  a  light 
dry  foil,  upon  a  whin-ftone  gravel,  that  was  very  much  over- 
run with  fog,  I  had  the  whole  of  it  ploughed  laft  Spring  by 
the  middle  of  February  ;  but  as  none  of  it  had  ever  been  in 
tillage,  I  was  afraid  to  riHc  a  crop  of  early  oats,  and  unfortu- 
nately determ.ined  to  fow  the  whole  with  common  oats,  which 
I  began  to  do  during  the  laft  week  of  February.  I  had  got  a 
few  bolls  fown  in  very  good  order,  and  another  break  half 
harrowed,  when  a  fall  of  fnow,  with  a  pretty  fevere  frofl,  fet 
in,  which  continued  betwixt  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks. 
Upon  a  change  of  weather,  I  found  fuch  part  of  the  feed  as 
had  been  covered  with  fnow  fo  far  advanced  in  vegetation, 
that  I  allowed  it  to  remain  in  that  (late,  rather  than  difturb  it 
with  additional  harrowing.  The  whole  was  completed  early 
in  April ;  and,  when  the  braird  made  its  appearance,  I  was 
agreeably  difappointcd,  to  find  no  apparent  difference  on  what 
had  been  expofed  to  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  from  the 
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other  parts  of  the  field ;  and  this  I  mention  as  a  proof  that 
there  is  no  danger,  upon  a  dry  foil,  in  fowing  oats  much  ear-f 
lier  than  is  generally  pracliied. 

Tlic  cold  barren  Spring  gave  the  whole  fo  unfavourable  an 
appearance,  that,  by  the  middle  of  June,  it  fcarcely  covered 
the  clod,  and  I  dcfpaired  of  ever  reapmg  a  crop  ;  but,  during 
the  month  of  July,  which  was  the  only  favourable  weather 
we  experienced  in  1 799,  the  vegetation  was  fo  rapid,  and  the 
whole  becairre  fo  luxuriant,  that  I  laid  my  account  with  at 
lead  fix  or  eight  bolls  per  acre.  But  when  the  rains  in  Au- 
guft  fct  in,  the  whole  field  ftill  continued  to  vegetate,  and  be- 
came fo  flrong  in  the  ftraw,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  crop 
lodged,  without  coming  to  maturity.  As  the  weather  conti- 
iiutd  very  unfavourable,  I  delayed  cutting  it  till  the  middle  of 
October  •,  by  which  time,  it  was  fo  much  edge-grown,  or  full 
of  after-fnoots,  that  it  muft  foon  have  rotted  on  the  ground  ; 
and  I  then  determined  to  cut  it,  without  any  regard  to  the 
weather. 

Such  part  of  it  as  could  be  cul  dry,  was  (looked  in  the  or- 
dinary manner  j  but  tlie  grcateft  part  of  it  was  gated  or  Jet  up 
infifiglejfjeaves,  a  method  v.'hich  I  take  for  granted  is  known 
to  every  farmer. 

It  continued  a  long  time  upon  the  ground,  in  hopes  of  more 
favourable  weather,  and  people  were  conflantly  employed  in 
fetting  up  the  flooks  or  gates  as  they  were  blown  down  ;  but 
from  the  dews  or  hoar-froft  during  the  long  nights,  and  the 
little  inlluence  of  the  fun  during  the  day,  1  found  it  was  not 
getting  any  drier,  and  refolved  to  have  it  off  the  ground  at 
any  rate.  Such  part  of  the  crop  as  had  been  in  {looks,  was 
put  into  fraall  llacks,  with  chimneys  for  a  draught  of  air  in 
the  middle  of  them.  The  gates  that  were  tolerably  dry,  were 
bound  into  fheaves,  and  Hacked  in  the  fame  manner ;  part 
of  them  were  alfo  bound,  and  built  in  rive  ricks,  or  fmall 
flacks,  about  four  feet  diameter,  and  feven  or  eight  feet  higli, 
-■v'xth.  a  fingle  fiieaf,  with  the  head  downwards,  fpread  over 
the  top  of  it.  Such  of  the  gates'as  were  in  the  wettefl  (late, 
were  put  up  in  tiic  fame  manner,  .without  being  bound  intcv 
fheaves ;  and  the  whole  remained  in  this  (late  till  thraflied 
out  during  the  Winter. 

"Vyhen  the  crop  came  to  be  taken  in,  I  found,  that  what 
}\ad  been  put  in  (lacks,  either  from  Itooks  or  gates,  was  very 
much  heated,  and  part  of  it  rotten  upon  the  weft  fide,  which 
had  been  leaft  expofed  to  the  wind,  although  foijie  of  the 
fucks  had  been  once  or  twice  caft.     The  rive  rick?,  built  bi 
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the  gates  that  had  been  bound,  were  not  heated,  but  mufty 
and  moulded  in  the  heart ;  but  thofe  that  had  been  made  of 
the  loofe  or  unbound  gates,  continued  in  the  fame,  or  were 
rather  in  a  drier  (late  than  when  put  up  ;  and  I  am  confident, . 
that,  if  the  whole  crop  had  been  managed  in  this  laft  manner, 
immediately  or  foon  after  being  cut,  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  expence  v/ould  have  been  faved,  and  a  much  lefs  quantity 
of  grain  loft,  by  being  fo  long  and  often  tofled  about  in  ths 
field. 

One  great  inconveniency  attending  thefe  rive  ricks  is,  xtheir 
being  fo  liable  to  be  blown  over  by  the  wind  j  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  a  preferable  practice  would  be,  to  ridge  up  a 
piece  of  dry  ground  with  the  plough,  in  a  dire£lion  from 
louth  to  north,  in  the  form  of  a  high  turnip-drill,  and  to  place 
the  gates  upon  it  in  rows,  v/ith  their  heads  overloping  one 
another,  and  as  high  as  a  man  on  each  fide,  (landing  upon 
the  ground,  could  eafily  build  them,  and  then  cover  them 
with  a  row  of  fheafs,  doping  a  little  from  the  centre  to  each 
end  ;  and,  to  prevent  them  from  being  blown  over,  a  few 
{takes  or  props  may  be  placed  at  proper  didances,  on  each 
fide  of  the  rows  :  this,  I  am  ptrfuaded,  is  the  befl  polTible 
method  of  preferving  a  late  crop  in  fuch  a  wet  and  unfavour- 
able feafon  as  the  lall ;  but,  not  having  made  the  experiment, 
I  only  (late  this  as  matter  of  opinion. 

It  may  not  be  unfatisfaclory  to  mention,  that  the  draw  pro- 
duced from  the  above  crop,  although  wet,  and  part  of  it  much 
heated,  had  fuch  a  quantity  cf  green  corn  in  it,  that  it  was 
eaten  greedily  by  a  flock  of  Highland  cattle,  and  kept  them  in 
better  condition  than  they  ufually  are  upon  dry  (Iraw.  The 
corn  was  fo  wet  and  light,  that  I  confidered  it  not  worth 
grindnig:  I  therefore  converted  a  lime  into  a  corn  kihi,  on 
which  it  was  dried,  dighted,  and  then  laid  up  for  my  work- 
horfes  ;  and  by  which,  without  any  other  corn,  they  were 
kept,  through  the  feafon,  in  perfed^  good  order. 

I  am,  &c. 

A  Farmer. 

June  1800. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  part  of  the  (lubble  of  the 
field  had  been  accidentally  fet  on  tire  j  and  when  burnt,  I 
difcovered  a  very  confiderable  quantity  01  corn,  equal  at  ieaft 
to  two  feeds,  fcattered  upon  the  ground  j  a  proof  how  much 
had  been  lod  by  the  above  management. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  prefent  State  and  Management  of  Common  Fields  and 
Wajle  Lands  in  Torkfhire. 

Gentlemen, 

The  prefent  (late  and  management  of  thefe  lands,  are  little 
favourable  to  an  improved  and  liberal  plan  of  cultivation. 
The  open  fields  are  held  by  fo  many  owners,  and  in  fuch 
fmall  patches,  fcattered  over  an  extenfive  tra61:,  at  great  dif- 
tances  from  each  other,  that  their  cultivation  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely troublefome  and  expenfive ;  added  to  the  infuperable 
obftacle  to  an  improved  rotation  of  crops,  by  the  difcordant 
humours  of  fo  many  holders,  who  can  fcarcely  ever  be  brought 
to  agree  with  their  neighbours,  upon  any  uniform  plan  of 
management. 

The  wafte  or  common  lands  in  this  county,  are  in  a  deplo-- 
rable  and  moft  difgraceful  Hate  j  management  is  a  perfedl: 
nonentity  here ;  nine  parts  in  ten  of  them  are  covered  with 
lufties,  furze,  fern,  mofs,  &c.  ;  and  even  where  good  herbage 
exifts,  it  is  for  the  real  advantage  of  none,  but  the  prey  of 
all.  Where  there  is  a  Hint  or  limitation  of  pafture,  accord- 
ing to  the  refpedlive  claims,  the  cafe  is  fomewhat  better ; 
there  are  even  a  few  folitary  inftanccs  of  tolerably  ufeful  com- 
mon pailures  ;  on  which,  with  proper  care,  every  improve- 
ment of  the  herbage  might  be  made,  {hort  of  cultivation  by 
the  plough. 

Of  the  open  fields,  fomc,  on  the  drier  or  turnip  foils,  arc 
cultivated,  in  the  regular  courfe  of,  i.  Turnips,  eaten  on  the 
ground  by  (heep.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover,  or  Beans.  4.  Wheat. 
Thefe  inftances  of  the  good  fenfe  and  good  humour  of  the 
occupants,  concurring  fo  obvioully  for  their  own  benefit, 
in  a  rational  fyftem  of  management  of  thefe  fields,  are  very 
rare.  Hence,  the  good  farmer,  having  the  mibfortune  of 
holding  lands  fo  fituated,  has,  at  times,  the  mortification  of 
finding  his  valuable  crops  of  turnips,  &c.  liable  to  the  de- 
predations of  cattle,  from  the  fupinenefs  of  thofe  who  will 
perhaps  have  a  Summer- fallow  in  the  fame  field ;  and  who, 
of  courfe,  do  not  feel  themfelves  interefted  in  repairing  the 
fences  for  that  year.  Hence,  the  motley  llripes  of  turnips, 
fallow,  beans,  clover,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  at  once  in  the 
fame  field,  garnilhed  with  a  vaviety  and  profufion  of  field- 
flov/srs  and  noxious  weeds,  to  the  manifcilinjury  of  the  whole 
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body  of  occupiers,  while  no  mode  exifts  of  compelling  the 
few  refradtory  ones  to  an  improved  ftyle  of  management  and 
culture.  In  ihort,  the  condition  of  thefe  fields  is  fuch,  on 
fome  of  the  beft  turnip-foils  in  the  ifland^  that  no  intelHgent 
cultivator  would  give  half  the  rent  for  them,  that  he  would 
for  the  fame  land,  if  inclofed,  or  managed  under  a  different 
fyftem.  Every  one  is  convinced  of  the  necefTity  of  fome  re- 
medy ;  but,  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  compel  the  in- 
clofure  of  the  fields,  along  with  that  of  the  commons,  in  all 
future  inclofure-bills,  the  writer  is  not  competent  to  decide. 

There  is  in  this  county,  an  inilance  or  two,  where,  the 
townlhip  containing  four  open  fields  of  the  fame  fort  of  foil, 
the  rotations  are  regular,  and  of  courfe  exhibit  a  noble  pat- 
tern of  cultivation  on  an  extenfive  fcale  ;  for,  in  thefe  in- 
ftances,  a  mofl  fingular  fpiric  of  emulation  is  excited,  which 
almoft  infures  complete  management  throughout  the  whole  ; 
as  the  mifmanagement  of  a  fingle  field  never  fails  to  call  up 
the  i^itire  and  fneer  of  the  neighbours,  at  the  expence  of  the 
poor  flovenly  holder.  There  is  a  much-admired  inftance  of 
this  laudable  method  of  cultivating  open  fields,  with  this  fo 
pleafing  harmony  of  management,  at  IFath  upon  Derne,  four 
miles  north  of  Rotherham,  which  deferves  a  record,  to  the 
credit  of  the  place ;  and  better  grain  is  no  where  grown. 
At  H  tjleldy  feven  miles  eaft  of  Doncailer,  may  be  feen  the 
direct  reverfe  of  the  pidlure,  on  a  gravelly  foil,  equally  well 
adapted  to  the  turnip-hufbandry,  and  where  even  the  turnip- 
hoe  appears  almoft  unknown. 

On  the  ftrong,  or  clay  foils,  the  management  of  the  fields 
is  generally  more  uniform,  perhaps  of  neceflity ;  the  barren^ 
or  Summer-fallow,  occurring  every  four  years,  renders  un- 
animity indifpenfable,  even  to  the  mod  llupid  of  the  pof- 
feflbrs.  I  he  moft  approved  courfe  of  crops  is,  i.  Wheat, 
after  fallow.  2.  Beans,  or  Clover.  3.  Wheat.  Many  other, 
and  perhaps  worfe  rotations,  obtain  in  different  places  ;  and 
as  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  farmer  of  twenty  acres  has 
them  fcattered  about  in  thirty  or  forty  different  and  diftant 
places,  it  may  eafily  be  conceived  how  troublefome  and  ex- 
penfive  their  cultivation  mull  be.  The  great  utility,  nay, 
neceffity,  of  inclofing  thefe  open  tra<Sl:s  of  land,  mud  be 
obvious  to  every  one  the  lenll  converfant  in  rural  affiirs  : 
for,  while  they  are  in  their  prefent  ftate,  the  open-field 
lands  in  this  county,  amounting  to  not  lefs  than  a  million  of 
acres,  as  well  as  thofe  throughout  the  illand,  are  certahily 
much  lefs  producSlive  than  they  would  be  under  an  improv- 
ed mode  of  culture,    ever  confequent  on  an  inclofure.      I 
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^o  not  here  mean  to  exclude  the  exceptions  which  may  be 
found  ;  exceptions  which,  in  feme  degree,  really  fpeak  in  fa- 
vour of  open  fields  when  properly  managed,  as,  in  I'ome  fuch 
fituations,  grain  of  moft  excellent  quality  is  raifed.  But,  as 
the  general  ftate  of  them  is  very  little  adapted  to  good  huf- 
bandrv,  and  as  they  cannot  have  the  neceflary  changes  of 
grafs,  pafturage,  &c.  their  prefent  fituation  ought  to  be  re- 
probated, and  altered  as  foon  as  poflible  •,  no  other  mean 
occurs  than  a  general  inclofur<.  -bill  for  this  falutary  purpofe : 
To  this  meafure,  no  objeftion  can  be  oppof  d  in  found  po- 
licy ;  and  it  is  really  attouiftiing  it  has  not  been  reforted  to 
Jong  fince. 

The  wafte  lands  cf  this  county,  and  indeed  of  the  ifland 
at  large,  are  in  a  ftate  moll  difgraccful  to  its  policy;  they  are 
pofitive  nuifances  to  every  improvement  around  them.  Their 
furtace  is  covered  with  fuch  wretched  trafh,  fo  much  occu- 
pied by  bog  and  marlh,  and  in  fadl  with  every  thing  but  the 
ufeful,  that  the  poor  animals,  which  are  turned  out  upon  them 
to  fliift  for  themfeives,  become,  for  want  of  food,  fuch  depre- 
dators on  the  adjoining  fields  and  inclofures,  as  no  fence  of 
common  height  and  llrength  can  oppofe.  The  lofs  to  the 
community,  by  this  wretched  mode  of  rearing  a  few  itarve- 
lingb  of  cattle  and  fheep,  is  incalculable  ;  and  that  on  the 
very  ground,  which,  by  culture,  would  fupport  above  double 
the  number,  be  fides  abundant  crops  of  grain,  for  which  it 
would  foon  be  in  the  very  beft  and  moft  fertile  ftate. 

The  whole  amount  of  thefe  wafte  lands  in  Yorkfhire,  is 
calculated  at  849,272  acres;  of  which,  about  500,000  are 
capable  of  cultivation  ;  the  remainder  fupp  .fed  to  be  Inca- 
pable of  any  improvement,  except  by  planting.  The  above 
500,000  acres,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  might  be  made  to 
produce  at  leaft  i,ooo,oco  quarters  of  grain,'  of  the  various 
forts,  at  the  fame  time  v/lth  a  murfi  improved  ftock  of  cattle 
and  fheep,  giving  the  beft  employment  to  numbers  of  hands, 
■who  are  now  compelled  to  refort  to  peftiferous  manufactures^ 
or  to  remain  idle  half  their  time.  Thefe  commons  are,  for 
the  moft  part,  paftured  by  the  cattle  of  the  inhabitants  ad 
tibitiim :  fome  few  are  more  regularly  and  moderately  flock- 
ed, by  what  is  called  a  ftint  or  limitation  to  each  landholder, 
according  to  a  certain  rate  :  and,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  pafture 
is  lomethnes  a  tolerably  good  one ;  but  they  are  fo  rare,  that 
they  can  never  form  an  argument  agalnll  the  neceflity  of  the 
general  improvement  of  the  wafles ;  for  even  thefe  Hinted 
paftures  are  in  a  fad  conditiun,  compared  with  what  they 
jnight  De  brought  to  by  the  plough. 
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Immenfe  tracls  of  thefe  lands  are  now  loft,  for  want  of 
draining  ;  lands  of  the  moil  valuable  quality,  under  that  im- 
provement. Large  and  valuable  tra6ls  miglit  be  gained  from 
the  fea,  by  embankments,  &c.  which  are  utterly  negledled. 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  to  the  very  great  lofs,  nay  in- 
jury, of  the  community.  All  thefe  circumftances  ftrongly 
impel  the  condderaiion,  that  the  leading  interefts  of  this 
county  could  not  better  employ  their  attention,  than  by  en- 
deavouring, by  all  pollible  means,  to  bring  thefe  lands  into 
a  ftate  of  cultivation ;  efpecially  at  a  time  when  the  .com- 
iDoneft  necelTaiies  of  life,  the  growth  and  produce  of  the 
country,  are  n<;arly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  middling  and 
lower  claffes  of  the  people.  It  is  an  awful  confideratlon, 
and  ought  deeply  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  any- 
country,  that  while  objedls  of  comparatively  tri/ling  import- 
ance, perhaps  remote  or  foreign  interefts,  engage  luch  an- 
xious and  expenfive  attention,  the  real  interefts  of  home  may 
be  neglected. 

In  regard  to  the  hiftory  of  this  particular  diftrlbutlon  of 
the  territory  of  pariihes,  it  may  appear,  by  the  peculiar  mode 
of  allocation,  to  have  been  introduced  with  the  feudal  fyf- 
tero.  Three  or  four  large  fields  of  arable,  and  one  tra£t  oi 
pafture  or  common,  no  doubt  were  the  original  domains  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  had  tlie  labour  on  them  per- 
formed for  him  by  his  vaiTals,  who  had  afterwards  different 
allotments  or  parcels  of  land,  fcattered  over  various  parts  of 
the  lordftiip,  granted,  probably,  for  particular  or  eminent 
fervices,  or  in  other  v/ays  alienated  :  as  we  fee,  in  moft  un- 
inclofed  townftiips,  a  number  of  fmall  inclofures,  indeed 
much  too  fmall  to  be  otherwife  eafily  accounted  for.  Hence, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  a  confiderable  change  in  the 
management  and  occupation  of  land,  was  one  effect  of  the 
feudal  inftitutions,  at  the  time  our  Norman  Conqueror  for- 
ced them  over  the  head  of  the  much  more  excellent  Saxon 
jL:ws  of  our  more  remote  anceftors :  and  we  cannot  but  with 
pain  obferve,  that  greatly  too  much  of  the  malignant  fpirit 
of  thofe  inftitutions  remains,  checking,  if  not  blafting,  the 
rifing  efforts  of  improvement,  and,  in  a  thoufand  inltahces, 
abfolutely  prohibiting  the  inclcfure  and  fuperior  cultivation 
of  fuch  open  and  wild  diftricls.  Yet,  here,  let  us  obferve, 
that  fome  open  fields  might  not  be  much  improved  by  in- 
clofmg  J  but,  as  fuch  fields  are  in  very  particular  circum- 
itances,  they  aro  by  no  means  to  be  confiderjd  but  as  the 

I  i  4  trifling 
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trifling  exceptions  generally  occurring   on    general  rules   and 
obfervations. 

Many  diificulties  would  occur  to  refpe^l  in  the  inclofure 
of  the fe  fields  and  waftes.  The  inti  rclls  and  opinions,  ge- 
nerally difcordant,  ot  the  different  claimants  \  the  claims,  fre- 
quently unreafonablc,  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  tithe- 
holder,  added  to  the  certainty  of  an  enormous  expence  of 
commiflioners,  folicitors,  &c.  have  rendered,  in  fome  late 
jnflances,  lands  inclofed  by  a6l  of  Parliament,  as  dear  as  if 
aftually  purchafed  in  fee-fimple.  Thet'e  prefent  difcourage- 
ments  arc  almoil  infuptrable  in  the  wayot  thefe  moft  import- 
ant improvements,  in  too  many  cafes  ;  ib  that  it  has  attual- 
ly  become  a  problem,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  meafure  of 
found  policy,  for  the  government  of  any  country  fo  fituated, 
to  alTume  the  power  of  alienating  the  wafle  lands  as  public 
property,  for  the  real  benefit  of  the  public,  and  to  fell  them 
to  fuch  as  might  incline  to  become  purchafers ;  referving  a 
preference  in  fome  way  to  the  claimants  :  But,  whether  or 
not  fo,  is  matter  for  difcufhon  -,  as  there  is  no  doubt  thofe 
who  have  lands  adjoining,  would  purchafe  the  contiguous 
lots,  and  the  remainder  would  readily  be  fold  by  public  auc- 
tion. The  refpe£tive  claimants,  by  this  mode,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  would  render  an  efiential  fervice  to  the  fi- 
nances of  their  country,  would  alio  inclofe  and  gain  pof- 
fefhon  of  their  lands  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  the 
ordinary  mode.  The  great  difficulty  at  prefent  is  in  the  find- 
ing of  the  average  value,  and  fair  and  impartial  allocation,  in 
due  proportion  to  the  value  of  claims,  which  is  now  fcarcely 
ever  fatisfaOoriJy  done  in  any  one  inllance  ;  whereas,  by  the 
other  mode  oi  difpofal,  nothing  farther  would  be  neceffary, 
than  fimply  to  make  fale  of  the  lot  next  adjohiing  that  laft 
fold.  Here,  nobody  would  be  wanted  but  a  furveyor,  and  a 
jury  of  the  neighbourhpcd,  to  determine  any  qutftion  that 
might  arife  from  particular  circumftances.  Thus  might  the 
barren  waftes,  now  the  opprobrium  of  our  national  agricul- 
ture, be  converted  into  fruitful  fields,  the  joy  and  glory  of  an 
enlightened  and  ameliorated  cultivation. 

W.P. 


TO 
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TO    THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 
Striclures  on  Hedge-  Managemetit. 

Gentlemen, 

In  feme  late  journles  through  feveral  Engllfh  counties 
north  of  London,  I  have  obferved  frequent  and  fhameful  ne- 
glect, in  the  flate  and  management  of  the  hedges  in  many 
places ;  I  may  almofl  fay  everywhere.  Should  the  follow- 
ing curfory  remarks  on  the  fubjecl  merit  infertion  in  your 
Mifcellany,  they  are  offered  as  my  mite  to  the  treafury  of 
hufbandry,  the  moR  ufeful  of  the  arts. 

The  firft  circumftance  that  ftrikes  an  obfervant  ftranger, 
accuftomed  to  the  regularity  of  modern  inclofure,  is,  the 
great  inequality  in  the  (izes  of  fields,  in  the  anciently  inclofed 
diftrifts  of  England,  the  crookednefs  of  the  hedges,  and  the 
flrangely  irregular  fhapes  of  the  inclofures.  But  the  object 
which  I  have  particularly  in  view,  in  thefe  ftri6lures,  and 
■which  merits  the  fevered  reprehenfion,  is,  that  almoft  every- 
"where  the  hedges  have  been  permitted  to  run  wild,  overfpread- 
ing  an  irregular  breadth  of  furface  with  a  belt  of  ufelefs  and 
cumbrous  brufh-wood,  while  they  fcarcely  half  fence  the 
fields,  which  they  disfigure  greatly,  and  the  value  of  v/hich 
they  leflen  very  materially. 

In  very  extenfive,  old,  and  inclofed  diftri£ts,  I  am  fully 
convinced  thefe  crooked  belts  of  brufh-wood,  improperly 
flyled  hedges,-  occupy  a  breadth  of  not  lefs  than  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet,  on  every  fide  of  all  the  fields,  one  with  another. 
Allowing  confiderably  lefs  than  this  fuppofition,  as  the  waile 
of  land  beyond  what  ought  to  be  occupied  by  a  ftraight-lincd 
and  properly  drefled  hedge,  and  fuppofing  the  old  inclofed 
fields  fo  confift  of  ten  acres  each,  on  the  average,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  rather  above  than  below  the  truth,  this  lofs  of  pro- 
du£tive  furface  will  amount  to  about  half  an  acre  in  each 
fitrid,  or  five  acres  in  the  hundred,  upon  the  whole  extent  of 
fuch  inclofed  diftridis.  When  in  palture,  thefe  belts  produce 
little  or  nothing  to  the  cattle  in  the  fields,  befides  tearing  off 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  wool  from  the  fheep  ;  and,  when  the 
fields  are  in  hay,  or  under  aration,  they  preclude  the  employ- 
ment of  the  fcythe  and  plough,  from  a  much  larger  pi'opor- 
tion  of  the  land  than  has  been  ilated  above. 

The 
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The  wafte  or  lofs  produced  by  thefe  hedges,  is  ftill  far- 
ther and  largely  enhanced,  by  giving  fhelter  to  an  imnicnfc 
number  of  fmall  birds  and  other  vermin,  which  deltroy  con- 
iiderable.  quantities  of  the  growing  crops,  efpecially  when  in 
corn.  This  fpecies  of  lofs  cannot  be  appreciated  :  But  as 
rents  are  always  calculated  upon  fome  pra61:ically  known, 
or  eilimated  average  produce,  it  mud  proportionally  dimi- 
nifli  the  rents  which  the  lands  would  otherwife  yield  to  the 
proprietors. 

In  many  places,  the  originally  dividing  hedges  of  two  or 
more  fields  have  been  altogether  neglected,  allowing  wide 
gaps  to  form  in  many  places,  fo  that  catti,^  can  pafs  freely 
through  them  :  But  thefe  hedges  are  flili  allowed  to  remain, 
ferving  no  other  purpole  than  to  occupy,  ufelefsly,  a  confi- 
derable  portion  of  ground,  and  add  to  the  fnelter  for  vermin 
of  all  kinds. 

Every  where,  thefe  old  hedges  feem  to  have  been  originally 
formed  of  a  great  variety  of  different  kinds  of  plants,  befides 
the  white  thorn,  taken  indifcriminatcly  ;  many  of  which  are 
very  ill  fuited  to  the  purpofe.  The  confequence  of  this,  and 
of  neglect  in  training,  has  invariably  been,  to  produce  a  great 
number  of  weak  places  and  gaps,  which  are  obliged  to  be 
perpetually  mended  up  by  various  unfightly  and  expenfive 
contrivances  \  fuch  as  hurdles,  pales,  flake  and  adder,  and  fo 
on. 

On  an  eftate  not  fifty  miles  from  London,  which  I  had  oc- 
cafion  to  examine  minutely  lad  year,  befides  the  evils  already 
noticed,  I  found  vmiformly  a  good  ridge-breadth  left  unculti- 
vated, next  the  hedges,  round  every  held  under  the  plough. 
In  this  inftance,  (and  ray  information  was,  that  the  practice 
was  univerfal  for  many  miles  round),  the  lofs  of  productive 
furface  was  not  much  iefs  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in- 
field fertile  land.  On  that  eftate,  I  obferved  one  folitary  in- 
ftance,  of  having  recently  grubbed  up  a  ufelefs  broad  crofs 
fence,  w^hich  was  then  carrying  a  much  heaVier  crop  of  hay^ 
than  the  reft  of  the  field.  I  had  the  fatisfaclion  to  convince 
the  occupying  proprietor  of  that  eftate,  of  the  great  wafte  of 
good  land,  .by  thefe  cumbrous  broad  belts  and  uncultivated 
ridges  ;  and  have  reafon  to  believe,  they  are  all  now  in  courfe 
of  being  extirpated,  and  the  ground  cultivated. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  political  arithmetician  ;  but,  from 
%vhat  I  liave  obferved,  I  cannot  eftimate  the  lofs  of  valuable 
land,  in  confequence  of  the  negledled  ftate  of  old  hedges  in 
.Enghnd,  at  Iefs  than   an  hundred   thoufand    acres :  b; fides 
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the  de{lru£lion  produced  by  harbouring  vermin,  and  the  want 
of  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Were  this  lois  only  to  fall  upon 
the  proprietors,  to  whofe  negligence  it  is  owing,  the  injury 
would  be  immaterial :  But,  as  every  part  of  the  general  pro- 
perty, which  is  improvidently  wafted  or  negle£led,  is  a  real 
lots  to  the  public,  this  objedt  becomes  worthy  of  ferious  re- 
prehenfion.  If  mv  fuppofitions  are  well  grounded,  the  pub- 
lic lofes  annually,  through  this  circumftance,  not  lefs  than 
the  value  of  half  a  million  Sterling  ;  and  the  land  thus  left 
wafte,  might  employ  eight  thoufand  families  of  labourers 
and  artifans,  giving  employment  and  bread  to  forty  or  fifty 
thoufand  human  beings. 

Stiva, 

Alerfey        7 
Augnji  1800.5 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMEP.  3  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Inequality  cf  Weights  and  Meafures. 

Gentlemen, 

I  AM  a  country  man,  who  cannot  boaft  of  much  learning. 
An  education  at  one  of  our  parifh  fchools  brought  me  the 
length  of  reading,  writing,  counting,  and  Penna.  But  though 
I  was  reckoned  clever,  and  a  great  favourite  of  my  mafter, 
who  was  in  hopes  of  eftabliL'^jig  his  character,  by  the  figure 
which  my  genius,  brought  to  Hght  by  his  ability,  fliould 
make  in  the  world,  jufh  as  I  was  beginning  to  learn  DominuSy 
I  was  taken  from  fchool  by  my  father,  who  wanted  fuch  a 
iad  to  herd  his  cattle.  This  change  was  at  firft  very  agree- 
able to  me  But  two  or  three  days  foon  made  my  time  hang 
heavy,  and  I  regr^ued  my  books  and  my  play-fellows.  Thefe, 
however,  were  in  time  forgotten  ;  and  my  chief  employment 
was,  tending  the  cattle,  or  holding  the  plough,  (to  which 
my  ftrength  foon  promoted  me),  and  my  chief  delight  con- 
filted  in  reading  the  fcriptures.  In  this  way,  feveral  years 
pafTed  away,  when  my  father's  death  made  me  heir  both  to 
his  tack  and  flock. 

Having  now  more  money,  and  being  fometimes  obliged  to 
go  tc  market,  I  bought  fome  bG:.<s,  which  at  leifure  hours 
jnJeht  gratify  my  favourite  inclination.     Some  of  thefe  (the 

Gentleman 
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Gentleman  Farmer  in  particular)  gave  me  a  new  light  in  my 
Own  profefFion.  Confulting  with  fome  very  fenfible  men, 
neighbours  of  mine,  we  fet  about  trying  a  new  method. 
The  rotation  of  cropping  which  we  have  adopted  is  fourfold, 
viz.  oats,  turnips  or  potatoes,  bear,  hay.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, keep  more  ground  under  tillage,  than  is  required  to 
keep  our  ftock  through  the  Winter.  With  our  turnips,  we 
fatten  fome  beafts  for  thi"  burcher.  This  mode  is  now  al- 
moft  generally  followed  throughout  this  diftricl,  and  anlwers 
fo  well,  that,  though  fituated  ia  a  rainy  and  high  country, 
our  harveft  is  generally  finifhed  before  that  of  other  places 
more  favoured  by  nature. 

In  my  dealings  with  feveral  counties,  and   even  with   dif- 
ferent  parts  cf  the  fame  county,  I  have  often  been  puzzled 
by  the   inequality  of   the  weights   and   meafures   by  which 
grain  is   fold.     I  cannot   fee  any  thing  which  prevents  the 
Legifl  iture  to  corre6l  this  abufe,  by  ordering  the  fame  fland- 
ard  to  be  ufed  throughout  the  kingdom.     But,  on  communi- 
cating thefe  my  fentiments  to  others  more  wife  than  myfelf, 
I  am  informed  that  it  has  already  been  in  vain  attempted.     I 
acquiefcer!  in  this  anfwer,  as  I  always  do  in  ev:ry  opi'iion  of 
my  betters,  where  they  are  more  able  to  jud,^e  than  I  Can 
poflibly  be.     For  this  evil,  I  'lope  there  is  Itill  a  remedy  left. 
You,  Gentlemen,  muft  kn>w,  if  there  be  any  table   of  the 
proportions  which  the  diflFcrenr  bolls,  buihels,   &c.  in  ufe  at 
different  places,  bear  to  each  other.     If  there  is  none  v/hich 
contains  fuch  ufehil  ipfor!i:..:ioa  to  the  l;ir'rier,  I  beg  leave 
to  fuggelt,  whether  it  would  not  add  much  lo  the  utility  and 
circulation  of  your  publicatio;!,  (at  leail  to  fuch  as  myfelf  it 
would  be   infinitely  more   valuable),  if  it  contained  a   table 
fuch  as   I   have  mentioned.     By  comparing  the    fize  of  the 
different  meafures  ufed,  we  could  obtain  a  much  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  prices  of  grain,  and  of  all  the  articles 
of  common   confumption   at  different  places,  as  reported  in 
your  Magazine   and   the   newfpap.rs.      Such   a   knowledge,  • 
xmiverfalh;  circulated,  would  be  attended   with  moft  benefi- 
cial eff  <Sts.     It  would  put  the  honefl,  but  not  fo  far  travel- 
led farmer,  on  a  footing  with  the  knowing  corn-dealer,  or 
fharp  butcher.     It  muft  tend,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  exten- 
fion  of  theoretical,  as  well  as  pra61:icai  knowledge  of  hufband- 
ry,  and,  hi  thefe  times  of  fcarcity,  would  have  confiderable 
influence  on  trie  equal  redudlion  of  all  the  commodities  of  life. 
Nor  would  the  information  requifite  be  very  difficult  to  obtain. 
Your  numerous  correfpondents  and  readers,  ia  different  parts 
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of  the  kingdom  would  contribute  their  aid  ;  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  nothing  is  required  but  the  formation  of  a  proper 
plan,  to  have  it  quickly  completed. 

Of  thefe  obfervations  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  ufe 
you  pleafe.  I  have  only  farther  to  fay,  if  you  can  furnifli  us 
a  table,  it  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  your  well-wifhing 

Country  Man. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZIN)?. 


N^eiv  Gal  low  ay  J   l6th  Jutie  1 800. 

Gentlemen, 

As  it  is  believed  a  great  deal  of  fruit  was  loft  laft  year, 
from  the  perfons,  who  had  it,  not  knowing  the  beft  mode  of 
preferving  it,  it  might  be  doing  a  confiderable  fervice  to  the 
public,  to  infert  in  your  next  Number,  an  account  of  the 
beft  method  ot  ftoring  it  up.  As  this  muft  be  a  matter 
well  known  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  ufe  of  keeping  great 
quarit:ties,  I  prefume  you  can  eafily  furnilh  the  neceflary  in- 
form t  ion. 

It  would  be  alfo  obliging  fome  of  your  correfpondents,  to 
acquaint  them  where  the  beft  kind  of  dioptrical  bee-hives  are 
to  be  had.     1  am. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  moft  obedient, 

A n. 


Note  by  the  ConduBors. 

It  would  have  given  us  much  pleafure  to  have  furniftied 
our  correfpondent  with  the  information  required ;  but  the 
management  of  fruit  is  fo  little  underftood  in  this  northern 
part  of  the  ifland,  that  we  muft  refer  the  query  to  our  fouth- 
ern  friends,  who,  we  truft,  will  be  kind  eupugh  to  give  a  fa- 
tisfadlory  anfwer.  N. 

FOR 
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FOB.    THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

y^n  Ejjay  on  the  Proper  Size  cf  Farms. 

This  will  beft  appear  fi-om  obferving  the  effecls  of  the  dif- 
ferent  clafTes  of  farms  as  at  prefent  exiftiiig,  and  which  may 
be  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : 

I.  Of  Farms  altogether  under  T/V/fl^^. 

II.  Of  Farms  altogether  in  Pasture. 

III.  Of  Farms  partly  iti  Tillage^  and  partly  in  Pasture. 

Head  I. 

Of  farms  alt'ogethci'  under  tillage^  yet  including  as  much 
pafture  as  may  ferve  the  milch-cows  for  the  fam.ily-ufe  alone. 

Thefe  may  again  be  fubdivided  under  the  following  clafles : 

\sty  Of  fmall  farms  in  the  occupation  of  tnechanics. 

idy  Of  fm.all  farms  in  the  occupation  of  hushandmeny  having 
no  other  profeflion. 

3^/,  Of  tiuQ  or  more  farms  contiguous,  cultivated  by  one 
farmer. 

^thy  Of  fcveral  farms  feparated  from  one  another,  but  in 
one  man's  occupation.     Firft,  then, 

Offmall  Farms  in  the  Occupation  of  Mechanics. 

Thefe  are  generally  to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  towns 
or  large  villages  ;  there  are  fome  examples  of  them  alfo  in 
the  fmaller  villages  fcattered  over  the  country,  in  which  the 
Wright,  the:  fmith,  the  webfter,  or  the  futor,  have  their  bit 
of  land. 

Ihe  hufoandry  of  all  thefe,  without  a  fingle  exception,  is 
bad  ;  the  more  inexcufable,  when  it  happens  to  be  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  a  populous  town,  where,  from  market  and 
manure,  they  ought  to  be  in  the  bell  (late  :  but  there  is  an 
inherent  vice  in  this  fyftem,  w-hlch  no  fituation  can  counter- 
balance. For  agriculture,  in  fuch  hands,  can  never  be  more 
than  a  fecondary  obje£l,  or  rather  a  by-job  altogether  :  But, 
unhappily,  this  is  not  all  the  mifchief ;  for  even  their  primary 
profcifion  fufFers  in  their  unavoidable  dill:ra£lion  of  attention 
between  the  different  occupations  :  And  thus,  from  com- 
mencing their   agricultural   career,  as  bad  hulbandmen,  they 

commonly 
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commonly  dwindle  down,  in  the  end,  to  be  fon-y  mechanics 
likewife. 

It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  prohibit  this  fpecies  of 
hufbnndry.  Why  fooald  a  man  be  hindered  from  giving  vent 
to  his  folly  in  this  line,  as  well  as  in  any  other  ?  His  time,  to 
be  fure,  is  very  ill  beftowed  on  fuch  a  fpeculation  ;  but  it  would 
be  worfe  fpcnt  in  the  tavern^  on  the  turf^  or  in  the  cock-pit ; 
and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  notion,  that  the  healt/j  of  fuch 
people  is  promoted  by  rural  operations,  it  may  compenfate,  in 
fome  degree,  to  the  itate,  v/hat  it  thus  lofes  by  their  wretched 
cultivation. 

There  are,  indeed,  fome  examples  of  farms  on  a  larger  fcale, 
that  are  occupied  by  towfj/mefi,  in  which  the  cultivation  is  by 
no  means  bad.  Some  people,  however,  are  ill-natured  enough 
to  remark,  that  the  original  proiellion  declines  in  proportion 
as  the  farming  advances  :  but  tlie  confideration  of  this  is  foreign 
to  the  prefent  quellion. 

2.  Of  frr.nil  Farms  in  the  luinds  of  Hajbandmen  having  m 
cth^r  profeffion. 

By  a  farm  of  this  defcription,  I  mean  one  of  z Jingle  plough- 
gate  of  land,  containing  from  30  to  50  acres. 

In  this  fituation,  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  lye  idle^  as  it 
is  termed  ;  he  mult  be  a  labourer  bimfelf,  and  is  commonly 
the  hardeft  wrought  labourer  on  his  farm.  He  is  indeed 
the  only  able-bodied  man  about  his  town  ;  his  fervants  con- 
fiftlng  of  a  raw  lad  to  affid  iiim  in  the  field-operations,  and 
a  boy  to  take  care  of  the  cows.  In  Winter,  he  may  have  am 
old  man,  fupernumerary,  to  afiiil  him  four  or  five  months  to 
thrafh  out  his  crop  ;  but  at  all  fcafons,  he  receives  much  af- 
fiftance  from  the  female  part  of  the  family.  The  women 
are  ever  kept  in  full  employment.  They  redd  the  barn  to 
the  old  man  ;  they  fork  the  dung,  and  fpread  it  along  with 
the  lad  ;  they  muck  the  byre,  and  fot'ner  the  nolt  with  the 
boy  ;  they  carry  the  feed-corn  to  the  gudeuian ;  and,  in  com- 
pany with  the  gtukwifey  they  weed  the  lint,  and  drefs  it  ; 
and,  befides  fpinning,  and  the  daily  operations  of  the  dairy y 
and  making  of  the  porridge  and  kale^  they  have  the  occafional 
drudgery  of  the  walhings  to  perform  too.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  exceed  the  induftry  of  this  part  of  the  family,  but  the 
cheerfulnefs  of  their  difpofition,  and  their  unafFeded  fimplicity 
of  manners. 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  agriculture  of  this  plodding  clafs  of 
farmers,  it  depends  very  much  on  the  pra6tice  they  have  been 
educated  in.  No  improvement  almoft  was  ever  known  to  ori- 
ginate with  them.  They  have  even  a  reludlancy  to  adopt  any 
that  may  be  fuggefted  to  them.  This  does  notarife,  however, 
from  any  perverfity  of  difpofition,  or  failure  of  intelledl  but 
it  is  the  natural  confcquence  of  their  confined  fituation,  and 
fcarcity  of  tranfaftions.  They  cannot  afford  to  mix  with  the 
world  from  curiofity :  even  their  indifpenfable  abfence  from 
home,  on  account  of  bufinefs,  is  peculiarly  inconvenient  and 
expenfive,  as  it  lays  the  full  half  of  their  home-operations  at  a 
ftand,  while  the  little  bufinefs  they  have  to.tranfacSt  abroad  is 
not  full  employment  for  the  time. 

There  are,  however,  many  examples  of  good  cultivation  in 
this  clafs,  (in  well  eftablilhed  modes  of  good  cultivation  they 
are  indeed  excelled  by  none) ;  but  it  will  always  be  found,  that 
the  moft  intelligent  of  them  are  thofe  who  have  had,  from  fome 
fpecialty  in  their  circumftances,  an  unufual  intercourfe  at  an 
early  period  with  focitty  ;  or  who,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
great  town,  have  hence  acquired,  at  little  expence,  a  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  of  the  principles  of  improvement,  which, 
in  a  remote  fituation,  in  their  limited  fphere,  they  never  could 
have  attained. 

Whenever  our  country  is  fo  completely  cultivated,  that 
there  will  not  remain  a  fmgle  improvement  that  can  be  made, 
either  by  inclofing,  draining,  watering,  &c.  or  in  cattle,  im- 
plements, or  rotation,  then  may  it  be  laid  out  into  fuch  fmall 
iarms,  and  configned  into  the  hands  of  thefe  little  tenants, 
who  will  be  able,  perhaps,  without  any  great  lofs,.  to  retain 
the  foil  in  fertility.  Such  an  arrangement  may  be  even  ne- 
ceflary,  from  a  regard  to  the  morals  of  the  people  •,  as,  from 
the  diiTipation  which  will  naturally  accompany  fuch  a  ftate  of 
profperity,  there  would  be  no  clafs  of  men  fo  apt  from  their 
circumilances,  to  retain  the  fimplicity  of  manners  and  labo- 
rious induftry  of  ancient  times.  Even  at  the  prefent  day, 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  great  towns,  where  the 
land  is  already,  for  the  moft  part,  in  an  improved  ftate,  as  their 
habits  of  induftry  and  temperance  would,  for  fome  time,  prove 
a  barrier  againfl  the  fpread  of  the  enervated  licentioufnefs  of 
city-depravity  •,  though  it  might  ftill  be  necefTary,  from  time 
to  time,  to  renew  the  race  from  more  remote  parts,  in  pro- 
jiortion  as  the  prefent  pcfllfTors  become  cont  iminated  with 
ihe  vices  o''  a  more  luxurious  life.  This  change  of  tenantry 
would  be  of  advantage,  were  it  mutual  between  the  parties  ; 

for. 
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for,  if  thofe  who  have  been  hving  for  a  feries  of  years  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  great  town,  were  removed  to  a  more  re- 
mote fituation,  their  more  intelligent  ideas  in  their  profefiiom 
would  operate  to  the  more  rapid  melioration  of  the  lefs  im- 
proved lands  on  which  they  might  choofe  to  fettle,  while 
they  would  lofe  the  habit  of  diihpation,  from  being  lefs  in  the 
way  of  temptation  to  indulgence. 

At  prefent,  the  produce  brought  to  market  from  fmall 
farms,  is  always  lefs  in  proportion,  than  from  farms  of  a  larger 
fi?."  ',  becaufe  a  greater  proportion  of  it  is  confumed  at  home, 
by  the  more  proportionably  numerous  flock  of  unprodudtive 
cattle  j  an  iniierent  evil  in  little  farms,  which  no  genius  in  the 
occupier  can  obviate  :  and,  in  general,  there  is  even  lefs  pro- 
duced on  the  ground,  from  the  circumftances  before  ftated, 
with  regard  to  the  abilities  of  the  hufbandman  himfelf.  With 
regard  to  the  effect  of  fmall  farms  on  population,  that  will 
beft  appear  from  the  next  fubdivifion. 

3.  Of  two  or  more  farms  lying  contiguous y  occupied  by  one 
farmer  j  being  the  general  means  by  which  great  farms 
have  originally  been  formed. 

Though  this  fyftem  of  letting  lands  has  ever  been  a  grie- 
vous fubje£t  of  lamentation  with  half-witted  politicians,  it  has 
neverthelefs,  in  pra6lice,  been  found  to  be  the  molt  beneficial 
to  the  country,  and  ftiil  continues  to  add  to  the  general  pro- 
fperity. 

When  two  or  more  farms  are  conjoined,  the  following  ef- 
fefts  arife  :  i.  The  expence  of  labour  is  reduced^  in  fo  far  as 
the  peculiarities  in  the  foil  in  one,  are  contralled  by  thofe  in 
another  farm ;  fo  that  when  the  land  is  not  in  a  condition  of 
being  laboured  in  one,  it  may  with  propriety  be  laboured  in 
another ;  as  in  the  example  of  one  of  the  farms  being  of  a  dry 
foil,  and  the  other  of  a  wet  j  and  which  is  commonly  a  con- 
ducing reafon  for  the  conjunction.  Even  where  the  foil  is 
all  of  the  fame  nature,  there  arifes  an  advantage  in  the  labour- 
ing of  a  great  farm,  from  the  concentring  of  the  ftrength  of 
men  and  horfes  at  any  particular  operation,  by  which  it  is  got 
flnilhed  in  proper  cafe,  with  lefs  rifle  of  being  fpoiled,  from 
the  uncertainty  of  weather,  &c.  2.  The  expence  of  houfe- 
keeping  is  reduced,  in  proportion  as  there  are  fewer  families 
of  farmers  to  maintain.  3.  The  farmer,  having  more  bufi- 
nefs,  is  more  abroad  in  the  world ;  is  converfant  in  a  higher 
line  of  life;  and  thus,  having  more  opportunities  of  information, 
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he,  in  faft,  becomes  better  informed  ;  and  as  he  has,  4,  The 
profi's  of  a  greater  quantity  of  ground  in  his  hands,  he  is 
thence  more  able  to  introduce  an  improv^ement  in  pra£lice  or 
in  (tock,  from  another  quarter,  or  better  enabl  id  to  propofe 
it  himfelf,  from  his  own  obfcrvatiou  and  experience. 

The  real  produce  of  the  lands  becomes  thus  augmented  ; 
and  as  there  is  lefs  of  it  confumed  at  home,  (there  b;ing  fewer 
men  and  horfes  to  maintain),  a  ftill  greater  proportion  goes  to 
market. 

The  population  on  the  land  is  alfo  augmented  ;  for  although 
it  be  true,  that  the  common  operations  of  the  farm  are  con- 
ducted by  fewer  hands,  yet  there  is  always  fome  extra  work 
going  forward  in  the  various  operations  of  improvement  j 
fuch  as,  in  hedging,  ditchmg,  levelling,  draining,  building, 
&c.  which  the  little  farmer  never  would  have  thought  of,  or 
never  have  performed.  The  great  farmer  alfo  excels  the  little 
tenant  in  a  circumiiance,  which,  more  than  any  thing  elfe, 
conduces  to  the  population  ot  the  country;  which  is,  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  fervants  a  e  married.,  and  have  families  ef  their 
envn:  and  this  he  choofes,  not  from  any  affectation  ofpatriot- 
ifm,  but  from  a  principle,  of  more  efFe6live  influence — a  re- 
gard ro  his  own  intereif  ;  as  he  finds,  that  a  numerous  houfe- 
hold  of  unmarried  fervants  are  very  unmanageable,  and  that 
he  is  better  ferved  with  fober  married  hinds,  who  board  ia 
their  own  houfes,  at  lefs  expence,  and  more  to  their  fatisfac- 
tion,  as  well  as  his  own. 

The  following  ftate,  in  regard  to  this  point,  of  a  farm  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  confiding  of  about  280  Scotifli 
acres,  and  which,  prior  to  1736,  was  in  three  farms  of  two 
ploughgates  each,  and  which  has  fince  been  united  into  one, 
fhows  this  in  a  more  explicit  manner. 


1735- 
Families  of  farmers 

Ditto  of  cottagers 

Total  families 
Horfes     -     -     -     . 


9 

33 


-Ji 


At  this  period,  the  increafe 
from  the  married  fervants, 
was  not  fufficient  to  keep  up 
the  number  of  unmarried  fer- 
vants, who,  of  courfe,  were  ob- 
ttined  partly  from  the  neigh- 
bouring 


1793- 
Family  of  the  tarmer      -       I 

Families  of  cottagers     -      14 


i  Total  families     -     -     -      15 
I  Horfes      -----      16 

1 

I 

I  At   the   prefent   period,    the 

j  increafe  from  the  marri&d 
I  fervants  does  much  more  than 
;  fupply  the  population  necef- 
,  fary.  Their  fons  and  daugh- 
ters are  therefore  fent  to  lup- 
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bouriag  villages  ;  being  fons 
ofweaversi  tailors,  &c. 


Rent  about  230I. 


.1793-. 
ply  the  neighbouring  towns, 

or  to  the  f mailer    arms  in   the 

neighbourhood  luhich  cannot  fi!p~ 

ply  themfelves  !  There  are  alfo 

at  this  time,  four  young  men 

from  this  farm  at  fea. 

Rent  636I. 


As  to  the  queftion,  Hoiv  large  ought  a  farm  to  he  P  I  c'Wi 
perceive  no  bounds,  in  point  of  propriety,  except  thqfe  which 
nature  lias  fet  to  the  genius  of  the  farmer,  and  Providence 
to  his  fortune  ;  for  the  larger  that  the  farm  be,  if  the  tenant 
has  capital,  and  abilities  anfwerable,  the  better  it  will  be,  in 
every  refpe6t,  to  the  community ;  as  not  only  more  produce 
is  brought  to  market,  but  adlually  more  is  produced,  from 
the  fuperior  advantages  the  great  farmer  enjoys,  of  being 
more  able  to  make  improvements,  becaufe  more  wealthy  j 
but  alfo  better  inclined  to  do  fo,  from  being  more  intelligent. 
We  even  fee,  that  the  population  of  a  country  thus  occupied, 
is  augmented,  from  the  circumftance  of  his  intereft  being 
concerned,  in  giving  the  preference  to  married  fervants,  in- 
ftead  of  lads  and  boys,  and  fuperannuated  men,  with  which 
the  fmall  farms  are  peopled.  That  he  does  not  employ  the 
whole  progeny  of  theie  hinds,  is  a  favourable  circumftance 
to  the  public,  as  they  ferve  as  an  excellent  nurfery  for  the  fup- 
ply  of  the  mechanical  branches,  which  not  only  cannot  be  re- 
cruited from  a  country  laid  out  in  fmall  farms,  but  are  them- 
felves drained  of  their  youth,  to  keep  up  the  population  o£ 
that  unprodu^ive  fyftem*. 

Inltead,  therefore,  of  inquiring  what  ought  to  be  the  fize 
of  a  farm,  an  aflize  ought  to  be  held  on  the  judgement  of 
the  farmer,  and  the  capital  he  is  able  to  command ;  for  al- 
though it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  powers  ot  the  mind, 
even  in  the  fame  ptrfon,  expand  and  contract,  according  to 
the  fituation  in  which  he  m.ay  for  feme  time  be  placed,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  alfo,  that  there  are  people  whofe  ge- 
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*  It  is  cijrioas  to  obferve  the  cant  of  declamation  (for  depopulating  the  coun- 
try) Vrhichhas,  for  thtfe  laft  forty  years,  been  kept  up  igamil  the  uniting  of 
liie  fmall  farms,  which  has  token  place  chiefly  in  that  period,  v/hich  has  not 
only  been  an  sra  of  great  agiiciiltural  inij'rovcment,  but  the  jiopulation,  froiu 
ECluai  inveftigation,  has  increaled,  iu  Scotland,  ii  ar  300,000  fouls,  or  aboue 
*jic  dfth  i.1  the  whole. 
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nius  far  furpafles  the  general  run.  in  whatever  circumflanccs 
they  may  be  placed.  i  hus,  while  it  would  re^juire  a  man  of 
coniiderablc  abilities  to  manage,  in  the  belt  manner,  a  tarm 
oi  300  acres  in  tillage,  1  ihould  luppofe,  that  were  the  valt  abili- 
ties of  a  Foxy  or  oi  a  Pitt,  to  be  concentred  on  agriculture,  with 
an  inclination  to  the  profcflion,  they  could,  with  equal  eafe, 
manage  a  farm  of  ten  times  the  extent :  at  lealt,  tnole  who 
undertake  fuch  a  charge,  and  do  jullice  to  the  lubjecl,  might 
be  confidered,  in  agriculture,  as  thole  two  great  characters 
are  in  politics,  among  the  moit  enlightened  of  their  com- 
patriots. 

A  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  town,  requires  more  abir 
lities  to  ihanage,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  than  a  farm  in 
a  more  remote  fituation  j  btcaule  the  branches  of  operation 
are  more  minutely  divided,  and  the  fources,  from  which  tne 
levenue  is  obtained,  flow  in  more  various  channels  -,  wnile  the 
general  economy  of  the  whole  is  regulated  b)  mure  uncertain 
and  variable  principles. 

4.  Offeveral  farms  in  the  poflefllon   of  ofie  farmer,  lying  at 
a  dijtance  irom  one  another. 

In  this  fyftem,  the  advantages  are  not  altogether  fo  great 
as  when  the  farms  are  contiguous :  For,  i//,  ihe  contrait  in 
the  foil  gives  no  advantage  in  the  labour  ;  nor  can  the  Itrength 
of  the  whole  be  concentred  on  one  obje£t :  of  courfe,  a  greater 
expence  in  labour  is  incurred.  2flf,  As  the  mailer  cannot  over- 
fee  the  whole  perfonally,  he  muft  delegate  his  authority  in 
part  to  an  overleer,  which  feldom  turns  out  fo  tffedtive.  But, 
in  other  refpe£t&,  the  advantages  are  nearly  equal ;  and  in  po- 
pulation it  is  fuperior  ;  for  more  people  arc  rcquircu  10  00  the 
fame  work.  The  profit,  of  courfe,  w  ill  be  diminifhed  j  but 
as  the  farmer  will  be  more  in  the  practice  of  travtrling  the 
country,  he  will  naturally  become  more  intelligent,  and  thence 
carry  on  his  plans  more  judicioully. 


Head  II. 

Gf  Farms  aitcgether  in  Pasture,  including  a  fmall proportion  of 
1  illage,  for  raiftng  Corn  and  Potatctsfor  the  refdeniers. 

Thefe  may  alfc  be  confidered  under  the  fame  fubdivifions 
£s  in  the  former  head. 

ist, 
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1st,  With  refpetl  to  mechanics  interfering  with  this  fyf- 
tem,  there  is  hardly  an  inftance,  though  it  would  be  much 
more  for  their  advantage,  if  they  converted  their  pitiful  pof- 
feflions  to  the  maintenance  of  a  milch  cow,  or  the  rearing 
of  a  young  beaft,  than,  in  their  prefent  wretched  fyltem  of 
tillage,  opprcjlmg  themfclves,  and  difgracmg  the  country. 
But,  for  this  purpofe,  it  would  be  neccflary  that  their  patches 
were  inclofed  :  But  that  would  be  by  far  too  great  an  exer- 
tion for  their  genius  j  and  lo  I  fhall  leave  them  to  their  own 
mifmanagement. 

2^,  Of  fmall  pafture  farms  in  the  occupation  of  tenants  hav- 
ing no  other  occupation. 

There  cannot  well  be  a  very  fmall  farm  of  this  defcrip- 
tion,  as  the  attention  required  would  not  be  fufficient  em- 
ployment, neither  would  the  grofit  to  be  derived  be  a  fuf- 
ficient recompenfe  for  conftant  attention.  They  mull  neceC- 
farily,  therefore,  be  of  greater  extent  than  the  fmall  arable 
farm,  where  there  is  always  abundance  of  employment  to 
the  little  tenant ;  and  although  there  may  be  little  recompenfe 
to  him  as  a  master,  yet  he  is  generally  underftood  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  remunerated  for  the  labour  which,  as  a  jervant,  he 
beftows  upon  it. 

The  fame  circumftance  which  promotes  the  profperity  or 
a  corn-farmer  on  an  arable  farm,  and  the  confequent  pro- 
fperity of  the  country,  will,  I  am  perfuaded,  operate  in  the 
fame  manner  upon  a  cattle-farmer  in  a  pafture  farm,  viz. 
that  the  larger  that  the  concern  be,  if  the  tenant  has  abilities 
anfwerable,  the  more  encerprifing  will  he  become,  and  the 
country  will  the  more  fpeedily  be  improved  in  the  breed  of 
cattle,  and  melioration  of  pafbufe  lands. 

3^,  Of  two  or  more  farms  lying  contiguous,  in  the  occupation 

of  one  tenant. 

That  the  tenant  in  this  fituation  will  be  more  wealthy  and 
more  intelligent,  and  hence,  being  more  enterprifing,  will  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  country,  has  already,  in  the  foregoing 
article,  been  noticed  j  in  addition  to  which,  the  foUov/ing 
remarks  occur. 

A  man  will  be  able  to  manage  a  pafturf  farm  of  greater 
value  and  greater  ftock,  on  a  rich  foil,  than  on  a  poorer  one, 
which  muft  bs  more  extenfive  to  yield  the  fame  produce, 
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and  will  therefore  require  more  exertion  to  overfce.  The 
quantity  of  land  and  quantity  of  ftock  that  a  farmer  may  have 
abilities  to  manage  in  a  paflure  farm,  may  be  vaftly  greater, 
than  in  a  farm  under  tillage  •,  as  there  are  fewer  fervants  to 
cverfee,  and  as  the  proceis  of  breeding  and  feeding  cattle  is 
much  lefs  complex  than  that  of  raifmg  corn. 

The  effc£l  on  population,  of  uniting  two  or  more  pafture 
farms  into  one,  will  be  much  the  fame,  as  formerly  ftated, 
with  regard  to  farms  in  tillage ;  for,  although  the  tenant  may 
be  enabled  to  keep  fewer  herds,  yet  he  will  naturally  choofe 
that  thefe  (hould  be  married  men,  boarding  in  their  own  fa- 
jnilie? :  even  were  this  to  produce  no  increafe  of  population, 
it  ought  to  be  held  as  beneficial  to  the  country ;  for  the  great 
farmers  herds  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  full  employ- 
ment, than  in  a  fmall  farm  tending  a  fmall  flock, 

"  The  herd  diminutive,  of  many  hues."  TiioMsow. 

V  here  they  are  little  better  than  half  idle  :  for  a  population 
of  idle  people  ought  to  be  exploded  ;  as  not  only  are  the  fa- 
culties of  thefe  people  themfelves  locked  up  for  want  of  ex- 
ertion, but  the  money  which  their  maintenance  requires,  is 
thus  diverted  from  the  channels  of  enterprife  and  improve- 
ment into  which  it  might  otherwlfe  have  flowed. 

^ihi  Of  Jtveral  paflure  farms,  at  a  d'lftaius  from  each  other, 
in  one  tenant's  occupation. 

The  effects  in  this  cafe  are  almoft  the  fame  as  if  the  farms 
lay  contiguous,  provided  each  feparate  farm  has  all  the  va- 
rieties of  pafture,  and  proper  flicker  for  the  cattle  ;  but  if 
this  is  not  the  cafe,  it  were  better  for  the  farmer  (and  fur 
the  public)  that  they  lay  conterminous  to  one  another,  as 
they  theretjy  could  afford  accommodation,  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole.  So  far,  alfo,  as  lofs  may  arife  from 
the  mafler  not  bci?ig  able  to  fuperintend  the  whole,  fo  far 
will  there  be  a  dlfadvantage  in  having  difcant  farms  in 'paf- 
ture, as  well  as  diftant  farms  in  tillage  •,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  was  before  obferved,  the  farmer  himfelf  will  be- 
come more  intelligent,  in  proportion  as  he  has  to  traverfe  a 
greater  range  of  country,  from  which  he  will  the  more  readily 
introduce  or  make  improvements  in  the  breed  or  management 
of  his-^ock. 

Head 
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Head  III. 

Of  Arable  atid  Pasture  United. 

Whatever  has  been  faid  refpe£ling  the  fize  of  farms,  in 
the  two  former  heads,  is  equally  applicable  to  this  ;  the  lar- 
ger that  the  farms  are,  the  more  intelligent  and  enterprifmg 
will  the  farmer  himfelf  be  ;  and  hence,  from  his  more  fpi- 
rited  and  judicious  exertions,  the  community  at  large  will 
derive  a  greater  advantage. 

This  mode,  or  fyftem  of  farming,  is  the  mod  judicious  of 
the  whole,  as  it  promotes  the  intereft  of  all  parties  concern- 
ed, the  proprietor,  the  tenant,  and  the  public  at  large,  more 
than  either  of  the  two  modes  feparately.  It  promotes  the 
interefl  of  the  proprietor,  by  affording  him  a  greater  rent : 
It  promotes  the  intereft  of  the  tenant ;  becaufe  he  v/ill  be 
able  to  manage  a  greater  extent  of  land,  than  in  a  farni 
wholly  in  tillage  ;  and  he  will  have  more  intercourfe  with 
the  world,  than  in  a  farm  wholly  in  pafhure  ;  and  hence,  per- 
forming more  bufinefs,  and  being  more  enlightened,  he  will 
become  more  wealthy  :  Finally,  it  promotes  the  intereft  o£ 
the  public ;  becaufe  a  greater  proporrion  of  the  produce  wlU 
be  brought  to  market,  and  even  a  greater  crop  produced. 
This  arifes  from  two  caufes :  ist^  There  will  be  fewer  unpro- 
dudlive  cattle  to  eat  up  the  produce  at  home  :  2^,  The  lands 
being  alternately  in  tillage  and  in  grals,  they  will  be  kept  iu 
better  condition ;  and  the  crops  of  corn,  and  of  hay  or  paf- 
ture,  will  be  more  luxuriant,  and  of  a  better  quality. 

With  refpeO:  to  popidatio?iy  this  fyftem  is  unfavourable  in 
one  cafe,  and  favourable  in  another.  It  is  unfavourable  iu 
the  cafe  of  converting  a  farm,  that  had  been  wholly  in  tillage, 
into  part  tillage,  and  part  pafture  j  for  pafture-land  always  re- 
quires fewer  people  to  manage  it,  than  lands  in  tillage  ;  but, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  favourable  to,  or  increafive  of  popu- 
lation, when  pafture  lands  are  converted  to  the  production  of 
grain.  In  a  great  proportion  of  the  beft  lands  of  Englaiid,  ic 
would  be  highly  for  the  advantage  of  all  parties,  that  this  fyf- 
tem were  adopted,  inftead  of  the  grazing  fyftem,  which  pre- 
vails without  variation.  In  Scotland,  however,  the  cafe  is 
different ;  there,  the  greater  part  of  the  arable  lands,  which 
formerly  were  kept  wholly  under  the  plough,  have  been  molt 
judicioully  improved,  from  the  introduction  of  this  alternate 
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fyflem,  and  which  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  diminllhed  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  agriculture,  greatly  to  the 
mortification  of  the  gloomy-minded  declaimers  againft  the 
prefent  times,  who,  in  the  blinuucfs  of  their  rage,  denounce 
the  uniting  of  fmall  farms  as  the  caufe  of  this  miftaken  na- 
tional calamity.  But,  even  were  this  notion  to  be  well  found- 
ed, (and  it  .would  not  be  difficult  to  Ihew  that  it  is  not),  yet 
furely  it  is  not  folely  the  numbers  of  people  employed  in  any 
profeflion,  that  ought  to  render  them  refpedfable  in  the  State  ; 
regard  muft  alfo  be  had  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are 
a^uated,  and  the  industry  with  which  they  carry  on  their  o- 
perations.  People,  not  judicioufly  employed,  are  little  better 
to  the  State  than  if  they  were  not  employed  at  all.  H. 


to  the  conductors  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Gentlemen, 

As  a  reader  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  and  a  well-wi(her 
to  that  Publication,  I  fend  you  the  following  obfervations  and 
experiment,  anent  the  raifing  of  cabbages  and  open  kaii. 

Owing  to  the  feverity  of  laft  Winter,  and  inclement  Spring, 
kail  plants  of  every  description  were  fcarce,  and  ill  to  be  got 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  \  in  particular,  the  different  fpecies 
of  cabbage  plants  ;  and  what  remained,  were  fo  weak  and 
fmall,  as  fcarcely  to  be  worth  planting.  Having  fome  roots 
of  the  early  kind  of  lafl:  year  remaining  in  the  ground,  which 
were  beginning  to  put  out  young  (lioots  about  the  end  of  A- 
pril,  the  idea  itruck  me  of  pulling  thefe  old  roots,  and,  after 
ftrippiitg  them  of  all  the  young  fhoots,  except  the  ftrongeft 
r.nd  healthieft-like  one,  to  replant  them  on  another  piece  of 
ground,  in  the  following  manner :  I  caufed  a  fmall  furrow  be 
made  in  the  ground  of  the  plot  I  intended  for  them,  and  put 
the  old  flock  on  its  fide,  covered  it  up  with  earth,  keeping  the 
ilioot  above  like  a  young  plant.  They  never  went  back,  grew 
remarkably  faft,  and  have  clofed  very  well ;  and  were  feveral 
weeks  earlier  than  thofe  planted  from  young  plants  before 
them. 

I  tried  the  fame  experiment  with  open  kail,  and  find  they 
anfwer  equally  well. — If  you  think  this  may  be  of  any  ufe  to 
the  public,  or  confidered  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  publication, 
you  are  welcome  to  ufe  it.  I  am,  a  wcliwifiier  to  agricultu- 
ral improvements. 

July  I ^i   1800.  A  Perth/Jjire  Farmer. 

TO 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  fending  you  fome  obfervations  on  the 
ufe  of  lime  in  Yorkfhire  ;  which,  if  they  meet  with  your  ap- 
probation, may  be  inferted  in  the  next  Number  of  the  Farmer's 
Magazine. 

The  common  way  of  ufing  lime  in  the  Weft-Riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  is  to  lay  it  upon  Summer-fallov/ that  is  intended  to 
be  fown  with  wheat,  in  the  proportion  of  from  100  to  150 
bufliels  of  (hell-lime,  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pon- 
tefrail ;  it  is  applied  at  any  time  during  the  Summer  that  fuits 
the  convenience  of  the  farmer.  Some  farmers  lay  the  fame 
quantity  upon  the  turnip-fallow,  with  the  addition  oi  farm- 
yard diing^  bones,  or  rape-dust  j  in  either  of  which  cafes,  when 
it  is  laid  upon  land  that  has  been  long  in  tillage,  and  previouf- 
ly  limed,  it  is  of  no  fervice  j  and  if  the  Summer  months  are 
'warm  and  dry,  it  is  often  deftru£live  to  the  turnips.  This 
error  arifes,  pardy  from  an  ignorance  of  the  properties  of 
lime,  and  partly  from  a  want  of  due  attention  to  the  ftate  of 
the  foil  to  which  it  is  applied.  There  is  a  lime  of  another 
kind  in  the  Weft-Riding,  got  atEmfall  near  Doncafter,  which 
is  often  ufed  for  wheat,  generally  upon  leas  after  oats  or  bar- 
ley :  it  is  fpread  upon  the  ftubble  before  the  fud-furrow  is 
given,  and  generally  found  ferviceable  ;  "as  in  that  way  it  meets 
with  abundance  of  vegetable  matter,  upon  which  its  action  is 
exerted.  This  lime  is  faid,  by  a  perfon  who  examined  it  che- 
mically, to  contain  clay,  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  its 
weight.  From  fixty  to  eighty  buftiels  are  laid  upon  the  acre. 
From  its  ftrength,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  land  will  bear 
more  ;  as,  in  moft  inftances  where  a  greater  quantity  has  been 
applied,  it  has  been  found  to  hurt  vegetation.  This  is  the  re- 
fult  of  the  experience  of  almoil  every  farmer  in  the  circuit 
where  it  is  ufed. 

The  Pontefraci  lime  is  mixed  with  fand,  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  third  of  its  weight,  and,  being  of  a  milder  na- 
ture than  that  already  defcribed,  requires  to  be  laid  on  in  great- 
er quantity ;  200,  and  even  250  buftiels,  unllacked,  are  fre- 
quently laid  upon  the  acre  with  advantage,  efpecially  whea 
well  watered. 

It  appears  that  no  correft  idea  has  yet  been  formed,  either 
of  the  qualities  of  lime,  its  operation  upon  the  fubftances  it 
meets  with  in  the  foil,  or  the  quantity  required  for  different 
foils.  Owing  to  a  want  of  this  knowledge  (a  thing  furely  at- 
tain able  j 
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tainable)  much  money  is  ufclefsly  expended,  and  much  la- 
bour beftowed,  uhich,  under  the  direiSlion  of  better  infor- 
mation, might  be  favcd.  The  principal  error  of  our  farmers, 
confifts  in  fuppofing  lime  to  poflefs  fertilizing  qualities  in  it- 
fejf;  and  that,  without  operating  upon  tlie  foil,  or  the  fub- 
flances  it  meets  there,  it  is  an  enriching  manure.  Chemiftry 
lias  difcovered  no  other  principle  in  limellone,  but  calcareous 
earth  kept  together  by  fixt  air,  with  the  addition  of  clay  ia 
fome  inftances,  and  fand  in  others.  Mr  Anderfon  of  Aber- 
deen{hire  fays,  ".  Lime  Can  have  no  manure  within  itfelf ; 
but  operates  only  as  an  alterative  or  ftimulus  to  other  ma- 
nures." 

\n  this  place,  I  am  ferry  to  differ  in  opinion  with  Mr  An- 
derfon, to  whofe  difquifition  I  am  in  a  great  meafure  indebt- 
ed for  the  little  knowledge  1  have  of  its  nature ;  as  to  its  ope- 
ration, I  fpeak  from  experience  and  obfervation.  In  Vol.  I. 
p.  484,  Mr  Anderfon  fr.^\s,  "  Calcareous  matters  a£l  as  power- 
fully upon  land  that  is  naturally  poor,  as  upon  land  that  is 
more  richly  impregnated  with  thofe  fubftances  that  tend  to 
produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation."  If  Mr  Anderfon  meant 
barren  moor  land,  that  has  never  been  in  a  ftate  of  cultiva-* 
tion,  covered  with  bent,  heath,  lyng,-  and  other  vegetables, 
I  agfee  with  him  ;  but  not  upon  poor  foils  that  have  been  long 
in  tillage. 

Mr  Anderfon  further  obferves,  "  "Writers  upon  agriculture 
have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  dividing  manures  into  two 
clafTes,  viz.  i.  Enriching  manures,  or  fuch  as  tend  to  render 
the  foil  more  proUfic,  however  fterile  it  may  formerly  have 
been  ;  of  this  clafs,  dung  holds  the  firft  rank.  2.  Exciting 
manures,  or  fuch  as  are  fuppofed  to  have  a  tendency  to  ren- 
der the  foil  more  prolific,  merely  by  adding  upon  thofe  en- 
riching-' manures  that  ,had  been  formerly  thrown  into  it,  and, 
for  want  of  a  proper  ftimulus,  had  remained  dormant."  Lime 
is  unqueftionably  the  foremoft  of  this  clafs.  With  this  doc- 
trine niv  own  experience  in  a  great  meafure  agrees ;  as  every 
obfervation  I  have  made,  confirms  my  behef  of  its  being  a  fti- 
mulus only.  The  fame  author  further  obferves,  "  That,  in 
confequence  of  this  theory,  it  would  follow,  that  lime  would 
only.be  of  ufe  as  a  manure,  when  laid  upon  rich  foils;  and 
that,  when  it  was  applied  to  poor  lands,  it  could  produce  no 
good,  and  in  many  inltances  hurtful  eiiects." — "  1  will  frank- 
ly acknowledge,"  fays  he,  «  that  I  myfelf  was  fo  much  im- 
pofed  upon  by  the  beauty  of  .this  theory,  as  to  be  hurried 
along  with  the  current,  in  the  firm  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of 
this  obfen^ation  ;  and  for  many  years  did  not  fufHciently  ad- 
vert 
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vert  to  thofe  fa£i:s  that  were  daily  occurring  to  contradicl  it. 
I  am  now,  however,  convinced,  that  lime,  and  all  calcareous 
manure,  produce  a  much  more  immediate  improvement  upon 
what  are  termed  lleril^  foils,  than  upon  fuch  as  are  richer ; 
and  that  lime  alone,  upon  fuch  foils,  will  produce  a  greater, 
as  well  as  more  lading  degree  of  fertility,  than  even  the  belt 
dung." 

This  affertion  of  our  autlior,  is  not  quite  in  unifon.with  the 
other  parts  of  his  work  ;•  where,  after  a  very  learned  difquifi- 
tion  upon  the  qualities  of  lime,  and  its  formation  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  he  concludes  in  a  manner  that  does  not  warrant 
the  idea  of  its  optrating  in  the  way  he  mentions  -,  and  I  can 
with  truth  afTert,  that  I  have  never  found  it  to  repay  the  ex- 
pence,  when  laid  upon  wore-out  lands,  and  fuch  efpecially  as 
had  been  previoufly  limed. 

My  own  experience  enables  me  to  recommend  the  ufe  ot 
iime,  in  the  following  manner :  Let  the  farmer  confider  well 
the  ftate  of  his  ground,  and  its  management  previous  to  put- 
ting on  a  dreffing  of  lime.  If  it  has  been  ploughed  out  of  grafs, 
either  having  lain  long  in  meadow  or  paflure,  a  heavy  dreffing, 
of  from  250  to  300  boils  per  acre,  put  on  a  good  Summer-fal- 
low, will  be  of  very  great  benefit,  as,  upon  fuch  foils,  it  will 
meet  with  abundance  of  vegetable  matter,  upon  which  it  will 
a£t  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  increafe  its  fertility.  It  may  alfo 
be  ufed  with  advantnge,  every  eight  or  ten  years,  upon  land 
that  is  kept  under  the  plough ;  provided  it  is  well  manured 
with  ftable-dung,  bones,  or  rape-dufl,  efpecially  if  fuch  lands 
are  under  a  proper  rotation,  fuch  as,  i.  Turnips  ;  2.  Barley, 
•with  grafs-feeds  -,  3.  Pafturing  with  ilieep  j  4.  Wheat.  Where 
it  is  u(ed  in  this  manner,  I  would  recommend  it  to  be  laid  011 
in  the  early  pare  of  Winter ;  in  that  way,  it  will  become  per- 
fectly effete  before  the  turnips  are  fown ;  a  matter  of  niorci 
importatice  than  is  generally  imagined. 

It  will  alto  be  highly  beneficial  upon  ftrong  and  wet  foils, 
where  a  fuitable  rotation  of  crops  is  followed.  The  rotation 
I  would  recommend  is,  wheat  or  barley  after  fallow,  broad 
clover,  white  clover  and  grafs  feeds  ;  pailuring  M-ich  fheep  as 
piuch  as  poiRble  -,  afterwards  wheat.  This  is  at  prefent  the 
praclice  of  the  belt  farmers.     1  am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  fervant, 

A  Yorkshire  Farmer. 
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FOR    THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

Letter  from  a  Scots  Farmer,  during  a  Tour  through  England, 
to  his  I'riend  in  Edinburgh.  , 

LETTER     IV. 

Having  now  feen  feveral  of  the  beft  cultivated  Englifli 
{liftrifts,  I  proceed,  with  great  fatisfa£lion,  to  detail  my  re- 
marks on  the  hiifbandry  of  Eflex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  -,  and 
I  am  truly  forry  that  the  condition  of  fome  of  the  confermi- 
nous  counties  prevents  me  from  bellowing  equal  praife  upon 
the  management  therein  generally  praiStifed. 

Leaving  London  upon  the  laft  day  of  June  1799,  we  travel-, 
led  through  the  heart  of  F^Jex.  by  Rumford  and  Colchejier,  and 
in  our  progrefs  (.\w  much  to  commend,  and  very  little  to  cen- 
fure.  The  general  foil  of  the  diftrift  through  which  we  pafs- 
ed,  appeared  to  be  of  the  kind  ufually  called  loam,  though  of 
many  varieties  -,  the  greateft  part  of  it,  as  we  were  informed, 
■was  under  leafe ;  and  the  poflefT^rs  are  eminently  refpeclable* 

You  will  eafdy  figure,  that  a  pafiing  ftranger  ought  always 
to  fpeak  with  diffidence  upon  thofe  matters.  It  is  only  a  fmall 
part  of  the  country  which  he  can  perfonally  examine  ;  and  he 
is  neceffitated,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  to  take  his  information 
from  perfons,  who,  perhaps,  are  unqualified  for  communicat- 
ing it  in  an  accurate  way.  Still,  under  thefe  circumflances,  if 
he  fees  a  country  well  cultivated  and  uniformly  productive;  if 
he  dltcerns  good  houfes,  good  fences,  good  Implements,  and 
good  roads;  he  may  fairly  pronounce  Its  rural  economy  to  be 
in  a  comparatively  perfe£l  ftate  :  and  all  thefe  things  are  to  be 
found  In  the  county  of  EfTtx  in  a  fuperior  ftyle. 

Very  little  naked  Summer-fallow  is  difcernible  in  Eflex  ; 
iievcrthelefs  the  ground  is  generally  in  a  clean  and  hulband- 
man-iike  condition.  The  antl-fallowlfts  bring  this  as  an  ar- 
gument agalnft  the  necefllty  of  fallow  in  other  diftridts, 
without  reflecting  that  the  foil,  climate,  and  pracStlces,  are 
materially  different  from  almoll  every  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  cannot  be  imitated,  unlefs  perhaps  in  five  or  fix 
counties.  The  argument.  In  facSl,  cuts  two  ways.  A  want 
cf  fallow,  either  proves,  that  the  land  is  very  well  or  very  ill 
managed.  In  Efl^ex,  we  admit,  It  is  a  proof  that  a  proper 
fvftem  is  pra6tifed ;  but  many  other  counties  have  as  little 
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fallow  as  ElTex  ;  the  confequences  of  which  are, — the  ground 
Is  dirty,  being  (locked  with  annual  and  perennial  weeds,  in 
ftead  of  corn  and  artificial  graflcs  ;  unproductive  to  the  pof- 
feflbrs,  becaufe  the  ilrength  of  the  foil  is  carried  off  by  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  enjoy  an  hypothec  preferable  ei- 
ther to  the  Crown  or  Landlord  j  and  incapable  of  receiving 
fuitable  cultivation,  until  they  are  difpoflefled. 

The  great  obje£t   of   the   ElTex  Farmer  appears  to  be,  to 
raife  wheat ;  and,  in  our  view,  three   eighths  of  the  arable 
land   were  carrying  that    golden  crop.     We  faw  few  oats ; 
not  a  great  breadth  of  barky  ;  while  perhaps  one  half  of  the 
diftri£l  vv^as    under  the   meliorating  crops  of  clover,  beans, 
peas,  potatoes,  and  turnips.     If  there  be  a  juft  principle  in 
farming,  it  is  to  have  culmiferous  and  leguminous  crops  al- 
ternately J  and  in  ElTex  this  principle  fecms  to  be  adhered  to 
fteadily.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance,  which  of 
the  varieties,  that  is  to  fay,  whether  wheat,  barley,  or  oats, 
are  taken  as  the  culmiferous  crop ;  but  the  fele61:ion  ought  to 
be  made  in  conformity  to  the  foil,  feafon,  climate,  and  mar- 
kets.    Thefe  circumftances   all   operate  here  in  preference  of 
■wheat,  and  the  Effex  farmers   very  judicioufly  beftow  their 
chief  attention  to  its  culture. 

We  were,  in  truth,  greatly  delighted  with  the  hufbandry 
of  Eflex,  as  it  is,  in  a  manner,  all  cultivated  like  a  garden. 
The  pcffeflbrs  are  in  a  flourifliing  (late,  and  marks  of  opu- 
lence are  difcernible  among  the  great  body  of  them. 

After  viewing  the  town  of  Ipfwich^  which  is  a  large  place, 
we  proceeded  through  the  county  of  Suffolk,  which,  making 
allowance  for  local  circumilauces,  is  under  fimilar  good  ma- 
nagement with  Eflex.  'The  foil,  however,  is  not  fo  deep  j 
a  great  part  of  it  is  incumbent  upon  fand  and  chalk;  and  the 
diftance  from  London  leflens  the  value  of  the  commodities 
produced.  The  cultivation  was  admirable,  the  rotations  ex- 
cellent, the  lands  clean,  and  the  crops  which  covered  the /oil 
V^ere  weighty  and  luxuriant. 

Here  the  ivhetl-plough  came  under  our  infpe£i:Ion  ;  but  it 
ihall  be  noticed  at  greater  length,  when  we  enter  upon  the 
hulbandry  of  Norfolk.  The  beft  breed  of  horfes  for  country 
wie  is  to  be  ften  in  Suffolk ;  they  are  not  very  tall,  but 
broad,  full  barrelled,  well  (houldered,  and  generally  of  a  chef- 
nui  colour.  They  are  of  an  excellent  fize  and  Ilrength  for 
rural  employment,  and,  except  in  the  difference  of  colour, 
bear  a  greater  aflinity  to  our  beft  Lanarklhire  horfes,  than  any 
Other  breed  in  the  ifland. 

The 
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The  management  of  dung  is  hrre  well  underllood,  as  none 
is  laid  upon  the  ground,  but  what  is  in  the  mofb  perfeft 
rotten  ftate.  It  appeared  that  a  year's  dung  is  in  molt  cafes 
kept  on  band,  or  otherwife  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
preparation  of  it  could  be  fo  forward.  The  farmers  were 
bufy  in  driving  it  out  to  their  turnip-fields,  upon  which  dung 
in  no  cafe  fhould  be  applied,   unlefs  fully  ripe.  / 

Every  agriculturift  has  heard  of  Norfolk^  and  its  hufband- 
ry ;  and  perhaps  no  more  has  been  faid  in  its  favour  than 
is  juflly  merited.  With  a  large  portion  of  fandy  foil  upon 
a  bottom  of  chalk,  it  is  one  of  the  rnoft  productive  counties  in 
the  kingdom,  and,  acre  for  acre,  exports  more  produce  than 
any  other  dillri£t.  To  what  caufe  can  this  fuperior  produce 
be  affigned  .''  Other  counties  have  better  foil,  as  good  a  cli- 
mate, fuperior  local  advantages,  and  yet  are  undoubtedly  far 
behind  this  celebrated  diflritl,  in  the  extent  of  rural  commo- 
dities carried  to  market. 

Many  caufcs  may  be  afligned  for  this  celebrity,  which  we 
fhall  llightly  notice  :  u/.  The  greateil  part  of  the  land  is  un- 
der leafe.  idly.  The  farms  are  of  conliderable  fize.  3^'/)',  As 
few  manufadlures,  except  at  Norwich,  are  carried  on,  the  "ca- 
pital flock  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  employed  in  cultiva- 
tion. Lastly,  The  turnip  fyftem  being  early  introduced,  prov- 
ed of  effential  fervice,  in  bringing  the  numerous  and  origi- 
nally barren  fands  of  the  diilridi  into  a  fertile  and  produclive 
condition. 

The  defective  parts  of  the  Norfolk  management  (and  we 
ftate  them  with  dilhdence)  are,  the  general  ufe  of  wheel- 
ploughs  -,  the  com-rncn  mode  of  raifing  turnips,  viz.  in  the 
broad-caft  w^ay  \  and  the  folding  of  iheep.  Thefc  are  un- 
doubtedly antiquated  practices,  and  ought  to  be  exploded  by 
fuch  enlightened  cultivators. 

Wkcel-pl'jughs  have  certain  properties  which  are  not  pof- 
fefled  by  the  f win g- plough  ;  fuch  as— they  may  be  pitched 
to  any  deepncfs  neceflary,  and  the  breadth  of  the  furrow 
may  be  regulated  with  almoft  mathematical  exaCtnefs. 
They  are  alfo  capable  of  being  wrought  by  unexperienced 
ploughmen,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  fwing-plough  \ 
but,  perhaps,  to  this  fource  may  be  traced  the  very  general 
bad  ploughing  pra6lifed  in  many  parts  of  England  With- 
out, however,  enlarging  upon  this  topic,  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  incrcafed  friction  of  the  wheels  overbalances  any 
benefit  gained  by  the  uniform-  deepnefs  with  which  the 
inflrum.ent  goes  j  and  that  a  fwing-plough,  provided  with  a 

{imilar 
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fimilar  fhare,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  good  ploughman,  is  ca- 
pable of  executing  as  much  work,  and  is  eafier  drawn,  than 
the  wheel-plough. 

As  for  broad- call  turnips,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  conceive 
what  advantage  can  be  gained  by  this  mode,  in  preference 
to  drills,  efpecially  upon  fuch  foils  as  prevail  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk.  That  it  is  an  ealier  bufnicls  to  clean  the  crop 
by  horfes,  than  by  manual  labour,  we  fuppofe,  will  not  be 
difputed  ;  and,  that  a  weightier  crop  may  be  gained  from  a 
regular  planted  field,  than  from  one  where  it  is  phyfically 
impoflible  the  plants  fhould  Hand  at  equal  diltances,  we 
(hould  alfo  fuppofe  equally  indifputable.  To  the  force  of 
cuftom,  the  prevailing  practice  can  only  be  alTigned  ;  for  in 
no  part  of  Britain  could  they  be  raifed  at  lefs  expence,  in 
drills,  than  in  the  foft,  pliable,  and  eafy-wrought  fands  of 
Norfolk. 

The  folding  of  fneep,  at  one  period,  when  fo  much  of  the 
county  remained  in  an  unprodu£i:ive  ftate,  might,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  a  very  neceflary  pra<£iice  ;  and  the  breed  gene- 
rally kept,  undoubtedly  pofl'efTes  properties  which  eminently 
qualify  them  for  this  treatment.  In  the  prefent  improved 
llate  of  this  county,  it  fcarcely  admits  a  doubt,  but  that 
fheep  of  fuperior  qualities  might  be  introduced  ;  and,  indeed, 
many  farmers  already  prefer  the  Lincoln  and  Leicefter  breeds, 
as  being  cleverer  feeders,  and  eafier  kept  within  the  inclo- 
fures,  than  the  original  flock. 

Lynuy  Tarmouthy  Blaikney,  and  Wellsy  are  the  chief  ports 
from  whence  grain  is  fliipped  in  this  county  ;  and  the  value, 
in  ordinary  years,  we  are  informed,  amounts  nearly  to  one 
million  Sterling  per  annum.  The  value  of  the  cattle,  flieep, 
lambs,  &c.  fent  out  of  the  county,  has  been  calculated  at 
nearly  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  Sterling,  in  the  fame 
period  ;  which  is  an  aftonifhing  produce  from  a  diflridl,  the 
greatefl  part  of  which  is  far  from  being  naturally  of  a  good 
foil,  and  affords  a  convincing  demonflration  of  the  extent  to 
which  Britain  is  capable  of  being  improved,  providing  the  le- 
gal difabillties,  which  prefently  obftru6l  it,  were  removed. 

About  Lymiy  the  foil  is  of  a  heavy  nature,  but  rich,  and 
carrying  good  crops,  and,  from  the  lownefs  of  fouation, 
numerous  ditches,  or  open  drains,  are  found  necefTary  for 
carrying  off  the  fuperfluous  water.  The  hundred  of  Marfh- 
land,  which  lies  to  the  Weflward  of  Lynn,  is  compofed  of  a 
rich  water- fat  foil,  (probably,  a  depofit,  in  former  times,  from 
the  fea),  but  ftands  much  in  need  of  drainage. 

Before 
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Before  leaving  this  celebrated  county,  which  well  defcrves 
the  attentive  examination  of  every  agriculturift,  it  is  proper 
to  notice  the  pra£lice,  recently  introduced,  of  dibbling  wheat. 
We  did  not  find  it  to  be  upon  the  increafe  \  and,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  feveral  fields  managed  in  this  way,  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  crops  would  be  fuperior  to  thofe  fown  in 
tlie  broad-caft  manner.  One  of  the  chief  advantages,  viz. 
that  of  hoeing,  was  generally  neglected ;  and  the  faving  of 
feed,  in  the  firft  inftance,  is  compenfated  by  the  extra  ex- 
pence  attending  the  procefs. 

•Froni  Lynn,  we  came  to  Wijbeach  in  CambridgeJJjire. — . 
Tlae  whole  of  the  land  is  of  a  marfhy  defcription,  carrying 
fine  grafs,  and  alfo  corn,  wj'iere  it  was  tolerably  drained. 
On  entering  Lincolnfhire,  we  found  a  continuation  of  the 
fame  rich  foil  j  and,  about  Long  Sutton,  the  natural  quality 
is  fuperexcellent.  Travelling  on  by  Holheachy  Spalding,  and 
Sleafordf  we  viewed  the  fined  pallures  imaginable ;  and, 
where  the  plough  was  ufed,  which  wag  but  fparingly,  the 
crops  were  equally  good,  unlefs  in  thofe  places  where  the 
Spring  floods  had  occafioned  the  feed-time  to  be  too  long  de- 
layed. There  is  an  extent  of  ground,  nearly  fifty  miles  in 
length,  of  this  kind  of  land,  before  we  reached  the  dry  upper 
parts  of  this  county,  through  which  the  roads  are  uniformly 
made  with  fand,  digged  from  the  fubfoil  of  the  adjacent  fields  ; 
and  this  mode  of  repairing  them,  occafions  a  heavy  expence 
to  the  traveller.  Perhaps,  no  tra£t  in  the  kingdom  is  capable 
of  fupporting  a  greater  ftock,  during  the  Summer  months, 
than  the  one  juft  examined. 

Before  our  arrival  at  Lincoln,  v/e  pafied  through  many 
barren  heaths,  and  numerous  rabbit-warrens.  Lincoln  is  a 
large  city,  and  the  cathedral  an  elegant  piece  of  archite£l:ure. 
"We  did  not  hear  of  any  manufactures  being  carried  on  here  ; 
though  the  raw  material  being  more  plentiful  in  this  county, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  led  us  to  think  the 
woollen  manufacture  might  be  fucccfsfully  introduced. 

Leaving  Lincoln,  we  found  an  extenfive  common-field,  all 
in  fallow,  at  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  which  appeared  to 
haye  got  two  ploughings,  and  was  carrying  a  ftrong  crop  of 
thiflles.  Numerous  flocks  of  (hecp  were  folded  upon  this 
fallow-field,  which  certainly  gave  fine  encouragement  for  the 
pofTclTors  to  clean  the  ground.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  fo 
many  Englifh  writers  declaim  againft  fallow,  for,  under  fuch 
management,  as  pra£tifed  upon  the  field  before  us,  the  lofs 
of  a  year's-  rent,  and  value  of  the  labour,  would  fcarcely  be 
compenfated  by  the  fuperior  value  of  ne:it  year's  crop. 

But 
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But  of  all  the  fallow  fields  which  came  under  our  obferva- 
tion,  one,  a  fliort  way  from  Brigg,  was  under  the  mod 
wretched  management.  It  was  an  extenOve  common  field, 
of  pood  foil,  but  very  foul,  and  had  received  only  a  fingle 
ploughing,  which  was  given  by  cleaving  down  the  high  broad 
ridges  To  our  utter  furprife,  though  in  the  firft  week  of 
July,  the  poflcflbrs  were  covering  the  quick  weeds  and 
thilUes  with  dung  ;  they  had  not  fo  much  as  given  it  a  har- 
rowing ;  but  with  their  three  and  four-horfe  teams,  were 
driving  out  the  manure  in  all  directions.  We  held  up  our 
hands  in  amazement  at  fuch  barbarous  condutSt  :  and  one  of 
my  friends  was  for  clearing  the  country  of  fuch  Goths.,  and, 
tranfporting  them  at  once  to  Botany  Bay,  where  indeed  many 
have  gone,  who  were  nuifances  to  th^>r  country  in  an  inferior 
degree. 

The  uppci'  parts  of  Lincoln  are  crowded  with  thefe  com- 
mon fields,  and  they  in  reality  entail  fhame  upon  its  huf- 
bandry  The  improvements  made  upon  thofe  lately  divided, 
give  the  moft  cohvincing  proof  of  the  benefit  attending  the 
laying  them  in  feveralty.  At  Barton  upon  the  Humber,  where 
a  large  common  field  was  lately  divided,  v/e  faw  as  well  ma- 
naged land  as  could  be  defiretl.  A  Mr  Graburn  now  pof- 
fefles  confiderable  portions  of  this  field,  which  are  well  in- 
clofcd,  carrying  crops  of  excellent  quality,  clean,  and  in  the 
moft  pevfe<Sl  order.  It  is  a  real  pleafure  to  examine  fuch 
management. 

Croffing  the  Humber  from  ]?arton,  we  landed  at  Hull, 
which  is  a  populous  town,  and  carrying  on  an  extenfive 
trade  to  the  Baltic,  and  other  parts.  From  this  place,  we 
came  up  to  the  Eaft  Riding,  by  Beverly,  to  York,  and  were 
rather  difappointcd  with  the  country  through  which  we  paf- 
fed.  About  Hull,  the  land  is  chiefly  in  grafs,  as  is  indeed  at 
confiderable  proportion  all  the  way  to  York.  Some  of  the 
land  is  of  a  dry  moorilh  kind,  cirrying  heath  and  gorfc  ;  and 
at  the  gates  or  York  we  viewed  a  common  fi.eld  of  fine  dry 
deep  loam,  which  was  in  a  condition  not  much  fuptrior  to 
thofe  already  mentioned. 

As  the  remainder  of  qur  route  homeward  was  through  the 
tra6t  of  country  dcfcribed  in  the  firlt  of  thefe  letters,  it  is 
unneceflary  to  trouble  you  with  our  progrefs  northward ; 
and  (hall  conclude  with  the  following  obf-rvations  : — ^That, 
wherever  we  have  found  common  fields,  the  hufb^ndry  was 
uniformly  bad,  though  in  difFcrent  degrees  :  That,  wherever 
the  land  was  pofieiTed  Vv'ithout  a  leafe,  its  condition  was 
-    VOL.  I.  NO.  IV.  LI  goo " 
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good  or  bad,  according  to  the  confidence  repofed  in  the  pro- 
prietor :  and,  where  held  under  that  fecurity,  the  manage- 
pient  was  generally  good.  In  the  grazing  line,  the  Englifli 
farmers  may  be  confidered  as  fuperior  to  their  Scotilh  bre- 
thren, though  the  latter  will  not  lol'e  in  comparifon,  wherever 
the  plough  is  introduced. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Abolition  of  Tithes, 

Gentlemen, 

This  fubjeft  having  already  attracted  confiderable  notice 
in  fome  of  your  preceding  Numbers,  I  truft  to  the  impartia- 
lity you  profefs,  that  what  I  have  now  to  remark,  although 
perhaps  differing  in  fome  degree  from  your  own  fentiments, 
may,  neverthelefs,  find  a  place  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine, 
which  feems  to  be,  of  all  other  periodical  works,  the  fittefl. 
lor  difcufilng  this  important  queftion. 

Whether  tithes  fhould  be  abolifhed  or  not,  may  perhaps 
beft  appear  from  inquiring  how  they  affe£t  the  intereft  of  the 
parties  concerned,  who  may  be  arranged  into  the  following 
clalTes  :  Firsts  The  Proprietors  of  the  ground  which  is  liable 
in  tithe  :  Second,  The  Clergy,  whofe  revenue  is  at  prefent 
payable  from  it :  Thlrdy  The  Farmers  or  Tenants,  from  whofe 
crop  and  cattle  the  tithe  is  taken  :  Lastly,  The  Community  at 
large. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Proprietors.  To  me  it  appears, 
that  their  intereft  is  ftrongly  aiFedled  by  the  tithe,  and  that 
they  are  particularly  interefled  to  get  it  aboliftied,  becaufe 
they  do  not  get  a  fair  rent  for  their  land,  or  as  much  as  it 
would  otherwife  bring,  (exclufive  of  an  equivalent  to  the 
clergy),  were  there  to  be  no  tithe  drawn  at  all.  My  idea 
is,  that  were  a  farm,  including  the  tithe,  to  be  intrinfically' 
worth  130I.  a-year,  and  that  the  tithe  itfelf  amounts  to  30I.  \ 
yet  the  proprietor,  inftead  of  getting  90I.  of  rent,  as  he  ought, 
for  fuch  a  farm.,  would  not  get  more  than  80I.,  and  not  even 
fo  much  j  for,  as  the  drawing  of  tithe  in  kind  is  always  a  ha- 
f  ailnig  circumftance,  the  tenant,  in  making  his  bargain,  will 

have. 
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have,  not  merely  a  deduftion  from  the  full  value  of  the  farm, 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tithe,  but  alfo  an  additional  al- 
lowance for  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  he  is  put  to,  from 
the  drawing  of  it  in  kind. 

Second,  With  refpedt  to  the  Clergy,  they  are  of  all  par- 
ties the  mod  intereiled  to  fee  the  tithe  abolKhed  y  for,  of  all 
modes  of  receiving  their  falaries,  the  molt  difagreeable  and 
vexatious  muft  be  that  of  gathering  in  the  tithe  in  kind,  the 
very  quantity  being  altogether  undefined,  and  continually 
changing  from  one  fpecies  of  crop,  or  of  flock,  to  another ; 
thus  placing  them  in  a  fituation  in  which  they  have  hardly 
any  alternariv^,  but  that  of  perpetually  quarrelling  w''.V\  their 
flocks,  or  of  fubmitting  to  be  cheated  by  tliem  out  of  their 
lawful  rfvenue. 

Third,  With  regard  to  the  Farmers  or  Tenants,  I  fhould 
imagine,  that  thefe  are  rather  more  interefted  to  retain  the 
tithe,  than  to  fee  it  aboliflied,  notwithflanding  the  outcry 
they  make  on  the  fubjett ;  for,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  proprie- 
tor does  not  receive  the  full  value  of  his  lands,  (exclufive  of 
the  allowance  to  the  clergy  on  account  of  the  tithe,  which  I 
ihould  think  is  indifputable),  it  muft  follow,  that  what  is  thus 
loft  to  him,  will  go  into  the  pockets  of  his  tenants.  It  is  the 
exadting  of  the  tithe  in  kind,  which  I  take  to  be  the  chief 
caufe,  that,  in  England,  the  lands  are  not  only  lower  rented 
than  in  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  their  real  value  and  pro- 
duce, but  likcwife,  as  a  natural  confequence  of  this,  that  the 
Englifh  tenantry  are.  in  general,  in  more  eafy  circumftances 
than  the  Scotifh  tenantry  are. 

Lajily,  So  far  as  regards  the  Community  at  large.  It  has 
been  urged  vehemently,  that  tithe  has  an  effect-  to  prevent  the 
improvement  of  wafte  lands.  If  fuch  were  really  the  cafe, 
tithe  would,  no  doubt,  in  this  inilance,  be  prejudicial  to  the 
public  intereft.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  fufpedl,  that  the 
clamour  on  this  point  is  altogether  without  foundation.  Let 
US  fuppofe  land,  in  a  wafle  or  unimproved  ftate,  feeding 
gcefe,  iheep,  or  milch  cows,  (the  ufual  (lock  on  an  Englifh 
common),  and  to  produce  to  the  value  of  5  s.  the  acre  yearly, 
of  which  the  titheman  draws  6d.  leaving  4s.  6d.  to  the  occu- 
piers of  the  foil.  Now,  fuppofing  this  land  improveable,  to 
the  extent  of  yielding  yearly  5I.  the  acre,  of  which  ics.  would 
go  for  tithe — could  the  drawmg  of  this  tithe  be  a  rational  cx- 
cufe  for  not  improving  this  land,  when,  inflead  of  4s.  6d.  the 
acre,  the  cultivator  would  have  4I.  ics.  to  hirnfelf  ? 

In  like  manner,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  mere  excufe  for  indolence, 
to  fay  that  lands,,  already  partially  improved,  cannot  be  fur- 

h  1  a  ther 
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ther  meliorated,  from  the  dread  of  increafrg  the  tithe ;  for 
vhatevcr  addition  is,  in  this  manner,  made  to  the  income  of 
the  Church,  the  improver  himfclf  adds  nine  times  the  fum  to 
his  own.  '1  hat  lards  highly  adapted  for  alternate  cropping, 
in  palLurc  and  in  tillage,  may  be  kept  perpetually  (to  their 
\ch)  in  the  former  flate,  is,  in  England,  I  believe,  the  fact, 
entirely  on  account  of  the  tithe,  which  is  more  moderate  ia 
the  one  cafe  than  in  the  olI\er ;  but,  dill,  whatever  bad  ron- 
fequenees  may  enfue  to  the  community  from  this  prop.:nhLy 
in  the  hufoandmen,  lliould  not  fo  much  be  imputed  to  the 
operation  of  the  tithe,  as  to  their  obflinate  mulifhnefs,  who, 
rather  than-  the  par/on  fhould  ^erive  any  benefit  from  the  tenth 
part  of  the  impro-ved  produce,  will  deprive  themfclves  of  all 
the  other  }iine  ! 

I  know,  however,  that  much  may  be  faid  on  the  other  fide 
of  thh  queflion,  and  not  a  little  declamation  may  be  ufed 
againft  the  clergy  themfclves,  for  '^  gathering  where  they  did 
**  not  fcatter,  and  reapi!^g  where  they  did  not  fow."  But, 
leaving  fpeculative  opinion  entirely  to  itfelf,  I  would  fain 
know  the  fa6t.  There  are  many  eltates  and  farms  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  every  county  in  it,  which  are  tithe-free.  Now, 
what  I  would  wifh  to  know,  is  this,  Are  thefe  tithe-free  lands 
univcrfaliy,  or  even  generally,  better  cultivated  under  every 
other  like  circum.ftance,  but  liable  in  tithe  ?  This  facl,  as  ifi 
may  turn  out,  iliould  go  farther  towards  convi6i:ion,  than  3 
whole  volume  of  argument* 

That  tithes  were  abolifhed  as  f.ompktely  in  England  as  ia 
Scotland,  and  the  revenue  of  the  Eiiglilh  clergy  (without 
diminution)  were  to  be  colkcled  in  as  unexceptionable  a 
manner  as  amongft  ouvfelves,  are  circumflances,  in  my  mind, 
very  defirable.  But  the  EnghUr  farmer  is  not  the  party  molt 
concerned  in  the  abcliniing  of  tithe.  Let  him,  rather  try  to 
vibolilh  feme  of  his  own  praclices,  that  are  as  much  repug- 
nant to  good  hufbandry,  and  more  within  his  reach.  Let 
him  abolifli  his  own  Englifh- fallow,  (land  left  to  rejt  itfelf  both 
from  crop  and  tillage).  Let  him  abolifli  his  broadcart ;  5  ten 
the  acre  turnip  ;  the  plough  with  5  horfes  in  a  line  j  and  ele 
the  plough  ivith  oxai.^,  end  flout  men  3;  and  (if  0)).e  durft 
mention  it)  his  notable  pradice  of  burning  his  hay,  which 
this  feafon  has  required  no  little  dexterity  to  accomplilh.  But» 
alas  !  why  fhould  1  advife  him  to  all  this  ?  The  tithe,  alreadj 
a  grievous  burden,  being  through  thefe  means  doubled,  would 
become  in  fuffcr able  ! 

A  ScoTisH  Farmer. 

Mid- Lothian y  September  ^.  1 800. 

TO 
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to  the  conductors  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Gentlemen, 

Though  the  greateft  part  of  the  folio  whig  letter,  from  a 
fervant  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  written  a  fhort  time  after  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  to  his  friend  in  Ayrfhire,  may  appear  ra- 
ther incongruous  with  the  general  defign  of  your  publication  j 
yet,  as  it  was  written  by  a  farmer's  fon  to  a  farmer,  and 
contains  fome  information  relative  to  the  flate  of  huibandry 
in  Germany,  I  hope  it  will  procure  a  place  in  your  next 
Number.     I  am, 

Your's,  &c. 

N.   . 

HanaUj   July '20.  N.  S.  1 743.    . 
Dear  Sir, 

I  HAD  the  favour  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  April,  a  few  days 
before  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  I  thought  to  have  written  to 
you  by  the  meflenger  that  carried  the  news  to  England  ;  but 
I  had  neither  time  nor  conveniency  till  it  was  too  late.  As 
you  will  have,  long  before  this  time,  got  the  true  relation  of 
that  affair  in  the  newfpapers,  I  fliall  not  take  up  your  time 
w'ith  any  accounts  of  it,  farther  than  adding  the  abftracl  of 
the  whole  killed  and  wounded  on  our  fide,  which,  I  believe, 
you  will  fcarce  have  got  till  this  comes  to  hand. 

Britifh  men,  killed  and  wounded,  821       Horfes,     482 

Hanoverians,  ditto,  -  -  553         --  71 

Auftrians,  _  _  _         9-7-7       _       _  ^o 
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The  day  after  the  battle,  we  marched  to  this  place,  where 
jve  continue.  It  belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Hefie,  and  lies  on 
the  river  Mayne.  The  army  is  encamped  between  this  and 
Frankfort.  The  French  encamped  for  a  fortnight  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  river.  About  a  week  ago,  they  marched  oiF,  and 
left  us  this  part  of  the  country  to  ourfelves.  We  hear,  they 
have  crofTed  the  Rhine  at  Worms.  The  Marflial  Broglio 
has  likewife  left  Bavaria  with  his  army,  and  is  crofling  the 
Rhine  about  the  fame  place  :  fome  fay,  they  are  going  back 
to  their  own  frontiers.  '  Pdnce  Charles  is  following  Broglio 
at  the  heels  with  his  army ;   and,   if  your  old  mafter  had 

L  1  3  '  got 
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got  his  will,  he  would  likewife  have  followed  the  Duke  de 
Noailles  with  his  army,  and,  I  believe,  would  have  given  a 
very  good  account  of  them.  But  our  Minillry  are  not  blood- 
thirfty  :  moft  people  here  wifh  they  had  ftayed  at  home  *. 
The  Empevor  has  declared  himfclt  neuter,  and  a  peace  is 
ncujoti^ting  between  him  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  The 
French  are  doing  all  they  can  to  hitider  it.  The  French 
niinifler  at  Frankfovt  aflures  the  Emperor,  that  France  will 
never  lay  down  her  arms  till  fhe  fee  him  right ;  but  it  is 
every  body's  opinion,  he  will  trull  himfelf  no  longer  in  their 
hands.  The  20,000  Dutch  are  on  their  march  to  join  this 
army  •,  the  laft  troops  fent  from  Britain  are  likewife  on 
their  march  from  Flanders,  and   expected  here  foon  }  it  will 

be  a  fine  army  when  they  are  all  together So  much  foy 

news. 

You  flatter  me  with  coming  home  a  great  man  •, — it  is 
■what  I  don't  at  all  expetl,  and  have  as  little  thought  of  foli- 
citing  any  thing  from  his  Lord  (hip.  Since  I  have  been  rci. 
fufed  advancement  in  his  own  family,  I  can  expe£l  nothing 

after  that.      M.  and  fome  more  French  rogues  have 

the  whole  management  of  the  family,  under  Captain  D., 
whom  his  Lordfhip  has  never  yet  been  able  to  provide  for ; 
by  which  you  may  fee  commifTions  are  not  fo  eafily  got.  We 
had  another  French  rogue  for  our  mailer  of  horfe ;  but,  on 
the  day  of  the  King's  acceflion  to  the  throne.  Lord  Lowdon 
and  he  had  fome  words  about  his  managing  of  my  Lord's 
horfes.  That  afternoon,  the  v/hole  army  fired  three  rounds 
on  account  of  the  day  ;  and,  after  dinner,  the  Marflial  went, 
with  all  his  attendants,  to  the  camp,  where  his  Majelly  was. 
Jufl  as  \ye  were  got  out  of  the  town,  the  mafter  of  horfe, 
who  rode  foremoll,  and  Lord  Lowdon  next  him,  turned  a- 
bout  to  his  Lordfhip,  drew  a  piflol,  and  defired  his  Lord- 
fhip to  draw  •,  which  he  refufed,  as  being  below  his  dignity 
to  fight  with  a  fervant  of  my  Lord  Stair's  •,  upon  which  the 
rogue  let  fly  at,  but,  by  good  luck,  mifl'ed  his  Lordfhip  and 
all  the  company.  He  thought  to  get  ofF  to  the  French  camp, 
buc  was  foon  difmounted,  and  put  in  irons.  He  was  fet  at 
liberty  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  with  orders  never  to 
be  feen  about  the  family. — Your  old  acquaintance  Cornet 
" of  my  Lord's  regiment,  has  got  his  place ;  fo  that  no- 
thing can  happen  that  can  pufh  your  friend  D.  higher  than 
a  valct-de-chambre.     I  wilh  with  all  my  heart  I  had  flayed 

at 

*  The  tarl  cf  Grarfvilie,  Secretary  of  State,  was  then  ivith  the  King. 
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at  home  at  the  weaver  trade.  Pray  let  mc  hear  from  you  as 
oft  as  you  pleafe,  with  all  the  fliire  of  Ayr  news,  and  how- 
affairs  go  on  in  Galloway  ;  for  I  correfpond  with  nobody  in 
that  country.  The  knight  of  Lochnaw  and  his  men  behaved 
very  gallantly  ; — poor  Sandy  Maxwell  was  killed  on  the  fpot. 

I  do  not   know  how  G behaved,  but  he  came  off  fcart 

free ;  and  young  French  was  in  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  was 
not  hurt.  My  kind  fervice  to  Mrs  A ,  and  all  your  fa- 
mily ;  to  Mr  S ,  if  you  happen  to  fee  him ;  and  to  ho- 

neft  A ,  and  all  friends  at  Lowdon.     Their  Lord  is  made 

one  of  the  King's  aid-de-camps  fince  the  battle.  On  that  day 
he  a£led  as  one  of  my  Lord  Stair's. 

As  I  am  writing  to  a  farmer,  which  I  had  almoft  forgot, 
I  muft  not  end  my  letter  without  faying  fomething  about 
the  manner  of  labouring  here.  All  I  have  feen  of  Germany- 
is  an  exceeding  line  country  ;  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  wood, — the  plains  with  all  forts  of  excellent  grain  and 
fruit-trees.  The  grain  they  deal  moft  in  is  rye  and  wheat, 
which  they  are  now  cutting  down  j  but  their  oats  and  barley 
are  very  late.  They  have  likewifc  a  great  deal  of  rape-feed 
and  Indian  corn,  in  great  perfection.  The  foil  is  a  light 
fand,  and  confequently  eafily  laboured.  Their  plough  is  a 
very  light  thing  with  one  (lilt,  and  two  little  wheels  which 
fupport  the  end  of  the  beam.  It  is  generally  drawn  by  one 
ox ;  fome  ufe  two,  who  draw  by  the  horns,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  far  better  way  than  ours.  One  man  holds  and  drives 
the  plough,  and  I  have  counted  twenty  of  them  in  one  field» 
By  lliifting  the  mould-board,  they  go  up  and  down  the  fame 
fide. 

We  have  deftroyed  as  much  corn  this  Summer,  as  would 
raife  a  famine  with  you,  were  the  like  to  happen.  We  fome- 
times  camped  in  fields  of  corn  as  long  as  between  the 
and  Edinburgh,  that  would  have  covered  the 
higheft  man  in  the  army ; — forae  they  cut  down  to  the  horfes, 
and  the  reft  they  trod  under  foot,  which  gave  me  a  great  deal 
of  pain,  not  being  ufed  to  that  way.  For  thefe  two  weeks 
palt,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  rain,  and  the  weather  is 
pretty  cool. 

When  you  are  fo  good  as  to  write  to  me,  put  your  letter  un- 
der cover  to  Andrew  Mitchell,  Efq.  at  the  Marquis  Tweedale's 
office}  Whitehall,  London. — I  am,  moft  fincercly, 

Your?,  Sec. 

h  \  4  TQ 
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to  the  cokductors  of  the  farmrr's  magazine. 

Gentlemen, 

Wi-OEVER  has  been  In  the  habits  of  converdng  with  prac- 
tical farmers,  mu ft  h^ve  obfcrved  the  univerfal  complaint,  that 
few  farms  can  produce  a  fuihciency  of  manure  to  go  over  the 
•whole  of  their  fallow -lands.  This  opinion  is  fo  generally  ad- 
opted, that  it  is  probable,  nine  tenths  of  the  farmers  of  this 
Jcingdom  are  perfuaded  that  the  evil  is  without  a  remedy.  I 
therefore  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  hints  to  their  con- 
fideration  ;  being  convinced,  from  experience,  that,  wherever 
they  are  adopted,  and  properly  purfued,  the  moll  beneficial 
efFefts  will  enfue. 

A  farmer  may  obtain  an  extra  fupply  of  manure,  by  being 
lituated  near  the  fea-coaft,  and  procuring  fea-ware,  &c.  ;  or, 
by  being  within  a  moderate  diftance  of  a  large  town,  where 
he  may  purchafe  manure  of  different  kinds — as  flable  dung, 
nightfoil,  fcrapir.gs  of  ftreets,  foot,  bones,  tanners  bark,  &c.  j 
but  a  cultivator,  not  bleffed  with  fuch  local  advantages,  mult 
look  out  for  other  refources. 

The  firfl:  that  occurs,  is,  watered  meadows ;  which  not  on- 
ly produce  hay,  without  requiring  any  return  of  manure,  but 
add  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  adjoining  fields,  by  the  Hock 
being  carried  into  them  every  night,  that  are  employed  to 
confume  the  Spring  grafb  and  aftermaths.  And  it  is  not  one 
of  the  leaft  advantages  that  the  manure  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner; for  laying  upon  the  arable  grounds,  accumulates,  fome- 
what  like  money  put  out  to  compound  intereft ;  for,  what- 
ever increafe  there  is  in  the  quantity  of  llraw,  hay,  or  green 
crops,  upon  the  uplands,  by  the  increafcd  nfanure  from  the 
watered  meadows,  will  alfo  increafe  the  quantity  of  dung  iu 
the  fame  proportion. 

But  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  this  mofc  advantageous 
fpecies  of  improvement  can  only  be  adopted  in  particular  fx- 
tuations  where  water  can  be  had,  and  that  of  a  proper  quality; 
for  there  are  fome  waters  fo  much  injured  by  mineral  parti- 
cles, as  to  be  highly  inimical  to  vegetation:  this  will  be  more 
particularly  the  cafe,  in  the  vicinity  of  many  fpecies  of  coal- 
mines, where  the  waters  are  ilrongly  impregnated  with 
vitriolic  acid :  But  fuch  waters  are  confined  to  particular 
^  didrifts,  and  arc  fmall,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  a  more 

fertilizing 
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fertilizing  quality.  Water  from  calcareous  foils  is  probably 
the  molt  proper  for  vegetation  ;  but  this  is  not  abfolutely 
neceflary ;  for  the  Cheviot  mountains,  and  hills  towards  the 
heads'  of  Tweed  and  Teviot,  are  deftitute  of  chalk  or  lime- 
Hone,  yet  the  waters  ilTuing  from  them  are  highly  fertilizing ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  innumerable  ftreams  are  now 
running  wafte,  in  many  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  might  be 
applied  with  the  greateft  advantage,  and  be  a  never-failing 
fource  for  iacreafing  the  quantity  of  manure  for  the  arable 
lands. 

The  quantity  of  manure  might  alfo  be  very  much  aug- 
mented, by  fubftituting  drilled  leguminous  crops-  inftead  of 
naked  fallows,  upon  lands  adapted  to  the  growth  of  thofc 
fpecies  of  grain.  Every  one  allows,  that  the  quancity  of  ftraMr 
from  a  good  crop  of  beans,  will  make  a  much  greater  accu- 
mulation of  manure,  than  they  would  have  had,  if  the  fame 
land  had  been  naked  fallow  ;  but  then  they  will  contend,  that 
the  fucceeding  crop  of  wheat  will  not  be  lo  good  nor  the 
land  fo  clean,  nor  fo  well  prepared,  as  if  it  had  been  naked 
fallow. — ^This  objection  is  a  very  natural  one  from  people 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  fallov/  every  third  year,  and 
have  got,  from  habit,  a  prejuiiice  in  its  favour  :  with  fuch 
people,  nothing  but  experiment,  or  ocular  proof,  can  be  ex-  ' 
pe£ted  to  make  any  change  of  fentiment.  I  would  therefore 
beg  leave  to  recommend,  that  fair  experiments  be  made  ; 
and,  if  properly  conduced,  I  believe  they  will  find  their 
crops  of  wheat  equally  good  as  after  naked  fallow,  and  their 
lands  equally  clean. 

^  But  I  mull  particularly  obferve,  that  when  I  fpeak  of  drill- 
ed beans,  it-  is  not  fuch  as  are  drilled  at  twelve  or  eighteen 
niches  intervals,  and  hand  hoed,  but  at  thirty  inches  intervals, 
and  horfe-hotd;  being  fully  convinced,  that  upon  ilrong  lands, 
and  in  dry  Summers,  hand-hoeing  would  be  little  more  than 
ikimming  along  the  furface,  while  a  proper  formed  horfe-hoe 
would  penetrate,  and  completely  remove  the  foil,  from  four 
to  live  inches  deep,  and  much  more  eilciSlually  eradicate  weeds, 
than  it  is  in  the  power  of  hand-hoes  alone  to  accomplilb. 

Another  fource  of  raifing  manure,  v/hich  may  be  pradlifed 
upon  every  farm,  and  in  all  fituations,  is  that  of  giving  cut 
clover,  vetches,  or  tares,  to  horfes,  in  the  houfe,  or  Iheds, 
through  the  Summer-months  ;  by  this  means,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  excellent  manure  is  made,  which  would  be  in  a 
great  meafure,  if  not  totally,  loft,  were  the  horfes  fullered  to 

depafturc 
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departure  at  large  ;  the  dung  in  the  Summer  months  being 
mcitly  confumed  by  infefts.  This  beneficial  practice  is  alfo 
attended  with  other  advantages  ;  a  lefs  quantity  of  hmd  will 
maintain  the  fame  number,  and  the  horfes  thrive  much  bet- 
ter, as  they  fooner  get  themfelves  filled,  and,  of  courfe,  have 
more  time  to  fleep  and  reil:  j  and,  by  being  in  the  fhade,  are 
freed  from  the  plague  and  teafing  of  flies. 

This  practice  might,  in  fome  cafes,  be  alfo  extended  to 
cattle.  In  many  parts  of  Germany,  their  oxen  are  kept  con- 
ftantly  in  the  houfe,  or  flieds,  and  thrive  equally  well  with 
thofe  depafturing  at  large. 

A  confiderable  lofs  of  manure  arifes  from  turning  cattle 
out  of  the  fold-yard,  in  Winter,  to  water  or  graze  :  it  is  a  very 
roiftaken  pra6lice,  and  tends  materially  to  leflen  the  quantity, 
as  well  as  quality,  of  the  fold-yard  m'-niure,  by  the  lofs  oi 
dung  and  urine,  and  treading,  while  they  an^  thus  out,  in  many 
places,  for  feveral  hours  a-day.  Every  fold-yard,  if  pofhble, 
ihould  have  water  brought  to  it,  and  the  cattle  never  fuffcred 
to  go  out. 

There  are  many  diftritls,  where  the  above  pra6lices  are  uri- 
Isnown  or  totally  neglected :  to  fuch,  I  hope,  thefe  few  hints 
may  be  of  ufe.     And  am,  &c. 

c. . 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


Gentlemen, 

The  very  great  damage  cccafioned  by  the  ravages  of  the 
grub,  to  the  wheat  and  oat  crops,  fowu  upon  clover  lea  in 
the  Spring  of  this  year,  made  many  people  defirous  of 
knowing  the  fpecies  of  fly,  from  which  this  deftru£live  rep- 
tile originated.  From  thofe  that  were  opened  in  April  and 
May,  the  embryo  appeared  to  be  of  the  beetle  tribe  \  but, 
though  this  feemed  probable,  yet  nothing  certain  could  be 
determined  from  the  appearance  in  fo  early  a  ftage  of  its  ex- 
iltence.  In  order,  therefore,  to  afcertain  the  matter,  I  put 
fome  of  them  into  a  box  v/ith  earth,  and  fed  them  daily  with 
blades  of  wheat  and  oats,  of  which  they  ate  confiderable  quan- 
tities, for  five  or  fix  weeks,  when  they  got  into  a  dormant 
ftate,  and  continued  fo  till  the  lait  wee|c  in  July,  at  which 

period 
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period  the  flies  extricated  themfclves  from  the  huflc,  and,  to 
my  great  furprife,  were  of  the  Diptera  Clafs,  and  of  that  fpe- 
cies  known  in  the  North  by  the  names  of  Jenny  Spinnersy  or 
Long-legged  'Taylors,  Sec.  Sec. 

The  drawing,  which  I  fend  you,  (Fig.  2.)  is  made  froni 
one  fuppofed  to  be  a  female,  with  a  truncated  taih  Fhofe 
which  I  conjefture  to  be  males,  have  a  fliarp-pointed  tail  like 
a  (ling. 

I  aifo  fend  a  drawing  of  the  grub,  (Fig.  i.)  of  a  medium 
natural  fize ;  they  were  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  tialf 
long,  of  a  brown  greyilh  colour,  having  two  ftreaks  of  a  light- 
er colour  palTing  from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  back  and  fides. 

Their  depredations  were  moftly  performed  in  the  night, 
when  they  came  out  of  their  holes,  and  fed  upon  the  green 
blades  of  corn  •,  and,  not  content  with  what  they  devoured  on 
the  fuvface,  they' frequently  dragged  their  food  into  then-  noles 
along  with  them,  to  allay  the  cravings  of  their  voracious  appe- 
tites in  the  day  time. 

In  feveral  places,  they  were  fo  very  numerous,  that  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  was  cornparadveiy  as  full  of  holes  as  a  rid- 
dle, and  ten  or  twelve  of  them  would  have  turned  up  by  a 
fingle  fcrape  with  one's  foot. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  their  deflrucSlive  effe^ls 
were  principally  upon  ftrong  lands  and  moid  foils :  Sandy  dry 
foils  were  perfetlly  free  from  them.  A  Angular  inftance  of 
this  happened  in  a  field  of  my  own.  A  drip  of  dry  loam,  a- 
•bout  forty  yards  wide,  run  diagonally  acrofs  the  field,  upon 
which  the  oats  were  not  in  the  leait  injured,  nor  any  grnos  to 
be  found ;  but,  upon  each  fide  of  this  fiirip,  the  foil  was  a 
ftrong  marly  clay  loam.  Here  the  crop  was  in  a  manner  to- 
tally deftroyed,  as  far  as  this  kmd  uf  foil  reached  ;  and  this 
with  fo  much  precifion,  that,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  thofe 
parts  of  the  field  looked  as  brown  as  a  bare  fallow,  while  the 
crop,  upon  the  dry  loam,  flouririied  with  tlie  moil  luxuriant 
verdure.  Many  fields  of  wheat  were  fo  completely  deilroyed, 
as  to  be 'obliged  to  be  ploughed  up  for  fallow.  Some  were 
fown  with  barley,  which  were  alfo  deilroyed.  The  lols  by 
the  ravages  of  this  fpeciet  of  grub,  was,  thi^  year,  almoft  in- 
calculable, and  fuch  as  no  farmer  living  ever  bjfore  expe- 
rienced.     I  hope   they  will  nev;;r  fuftVr  a  fimilar  calamity. 

And  am,  &c. 

J.  B, 
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to  th-e  conductors  of  the  farmer  s  magazine. 

Gentlemen, 

If  the  followin|T  obfervations  on  the  practice  of  paring  and 
carryhig  off  the  furface,  for  inclofmg,  and  covering  cottages, 
and  other  purpofes,  fo  common  in  the  highlands  and  uplands 
of  Scotland,  appear  worthy  of  notice,  they  may  be  inferted 
in  your  next  number. 

17ew  praftices  are  produciive  of  equal  mifchief,  or  call 
more  loudly  for  redrefs,  than  that  of  paring  and  carrying 
away  the  furface,  a  practice  almoft  univerfal  in  the  i^igh- 
lands  and  uplands  of  Scotland,  whole  diftricls  being  by  that 
means  rendered,  in  a  great  meafure,  uftlefs  for  ever  after, 
either  for  tillage  or  pafture.  In  every  fituation,  however  great 
its  natural  advantages  may  be,  fuch  wafte  and  robbery  of  the 
foil  induces  a  degree  of  poverty  that  can  hardly  be  made  up  by 
the  labour  of  ages.  Accordingly,  in  England,  where  paring 
and  burning  has  been  praclifcd  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
foil  has,  in  many  inltances,  been  reduced  to  a  caput  moriuum^ 
notwithftanding  the  plentiful  ufe  of  the  befl  manures  after- 
wards *,  an  evil  that  has  ncvv  become  fo  apparent,  and  is  fo 
well  underllcod,  that  the  practice  is  interdiiSted  by  many  pro- 
prietors, under  very  fevere  penalties. 

Paring  and  burning,  however  pernicious  it  may  be,  (and 
upon  thin  foils  it  is  ruinous),  falls  greatly  fliort  of  the  mil- 
chief  clone  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  In  the  one  cafe,  a  part, 
it  leafc,  of  the  ufeful  principles  contained  in  the  turf,  is  re- 
turned to  the  foil,  by  which  means  feveral  good  crops  are  ob- 
tained :  in  the  cther^  the  whole  furface  is  carried  off,  and  loll 
to  the  foil  for  ever. 

Thole,  who  are  able  to  'ellimate  the  extent  of  the  injury 
that  is  thus  produced,  will  view,  v/ith  pain  and  difguft,  the 
immenfe  tracts  that  hav^  been  robbed  of  their  furface» 
iJiroughout  a  great  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  where,  in 
mgny  places,  only  a  few  folitary  tufts  remain,  to  inform  po- 
flerity,  that  thcfe  wafles,  now  lb  naked  and  defolate,  were 
once  covered  with  herbage. 

Were -this  deterioration  of  the  furface  a  matter  of  necef- 
fity,  an  txcufe  for  the  practice  would  arife  out  of  that  ne- 
ceflity.  Even  as  it  is,  were  the  foil,  of  which  the  furfacv^ 
is  thus  deprived,  afterwards  applied  to  any  ufeful  purpofe, 
fomething   might  be   faid  in  favour  of  th^  pra^ice.     No 

fuch 
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fuch  alleviation  can,  however,  be  produced.  When  ufed  for 
cottages,  the  wretched  hovels,  conftru£l:ed  with  feal,  exhibit 
an  appearance  impreflive  of  nothing  but  mifery  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  nor  is  their  interior  more  comfortable.  Perhaps,  none, 
but  thofe  who  have  feen  thefe  cottages,  v/ould  credit  the  de- 
fcription :  taken  altogether,  they  convey  an  idea  of  dirt  and 
wretchednefs,  little  ihort  of  what  is  met  with  in  the  caves 
and  earthen  hovels  of  the  Efquimeaux.  The  walls  abound 
with  infedls  and  vermin  of  every  dcfcriptlon ;  and,  by  con- 
tinually crumbling  down,  keep  every  part  of  the  hut  covered 
with  duft,  and  give  it  a  mod  intolerable  fmell.  The  appear- 
ance, by  fire  or  candle-light,  is  of  the  gloomieft  nature,  and 
fuch  as  it  is  impofiible  to  affbciate  a  fingle  idea  of  comfort 
with.  This  is  the  cafe,  only  where  the  walls  are  made  of 
turf.  When  the  roof  is  conftrudied  of  the  fame  materials, 
ttic  matter  is  flill  v/orfe ;  for,  along  with  the  circumllance  of 
its  being  unable  to  defend  even  a  flight  {hower,  the  inhabit- 
ants are  annoyed  with  vermin,  and  bits  of  the  decayed  foil, 
perpetually  dropping  down  upon  their  perfons,  their  beds, 
and  even  into  their  viciuals.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  obferved, 
that  cuftom  has  reconciled  them  to  fuch  habitations,  and  that 
they  do  not  feel  thefe  uncomfortable  circumflances  in  the 
fame  degree  with  people  who  have  lived  in  cleaner  houfCvS 
from  their  infancy.  Good  and  bad  are,,  no  doubt,  compara- 
tive ideas  5  and  the  mind,  accuftomed  only  to  a  habitation 
capable  of  affording  fhelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, does  not,  without  having  feen  fomething  better,  carry 
its  ideas  beyond  it.  Thfs,  certainly,  is  the  cafe  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  north,  in  their  early  years,  and  while  they 
remain  in  their  native  diftrifts ;  but,  when  they  grow  up  in 
life,  and  vlfit  other  parts,  they  appear  fully  fenfible  of  the 
comfort  of  clean  warm  habitations,  and,  on  many  occafions, 
exprefs  a  lively  regret  at  the  comparifon  between  their  own 
wretched  hovels,  and  the  clean  comfortable  cottages  met  with 
in  the  fouth. 

Where  the  happlnefs  and  comfort  of  that  numerous  and  va- 
luable clafs  of  men  are  confidered  as  obje£ls  worth  attending 
to,  (and  humanity,  as  well  as  found  policy,  require  that  they 
fhould  have  every  pofTible  pains  bellowed  upon  them),  the 
circumftances  mentioned  cannot  fail  ferioufly  to  imprefs  every 
humane  proprietor.  To  fuch,  the  pleafures  arifing  from  im- 
proving the  condition  of  10  many  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
will  be  a  rich  gratification  j  but,  vv'hen  that  is  coupled  with 
motives  of  a  difl'erent  nature,  immediately  connected  with 

their 
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their  own  and  the  public  intereft,  no  additional  ftimulus  feems 
neceflary. 

A  hut  or  hovel,  fuch  as  has  been  defcribed,  is  erefted  with 
greater  labour,  and  perhaps  expence,  than  would  be  required 
to  build  one  with  ftone,  and  cover  it  with  thatch  or  tiles.  A 
great  deal  of  foil,  that  might  be  rendered  produ£tive,  is  de- 
prived of  its  furface,  and  either  entirely  deftroyed,  or  very 
much  injured,  in  procuring  the  materials.  After  all,  the  ha- 
bitation is  an  uncomfortable  one,  and  does  not  lafl:  a  tenth 
part  of  the  time  that  one  conflruiled  of  (lone  and  lime  ufual- 
ly  does. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  fences  made  with  this  material. 
Thefe,  in  their  mofl  perfeft  Rate,  never  look  well,  and  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  found  very  unequal  to  the  purpofes  of  con- 
fining either  fheep  or  cattle,  or  even  of  protecting  corn  crops. 
They  are  afFedted  by  every  circumftance  of  the  weather : 
moifture  eafily  penetrates  them  •,  froft,  in  that  ftate,  fwells, 
burfts,  and  throws  them  down.  A  Summer  fun  a£ling  upon 
an  earthen  fence,  that  has  been  thus  fwoln,  and  rendered  loofe 
by  froft,  parches,  and  caufes  it  to  moulder  down.  Its  perpen- 
dicular furface  is,  by  that  means,  loft  ;  the  fence  becomes  a 
Hoping  bank,  and  muft  then  be  either  completely  rebuilt,  or 
the  inclofure  abandoned. 

In  the  Highlands,  and  indeed  over  the  greateft  part  of  the 
north,  there  are  at  prefent  many  thoufand  fences  of  this  defcrip- 
tion,  that  are  now  nothing  but  banks  and  mounds  of  earth  j 
which,  though  they  are  no  longer  ufeful  as  fences,  and  though 
the  fields  from  whence  they  were  originally  taken,  continue 
to  reproach  the  occupier,  no  attempt  is  made  to  render  them 
ufeful,  or  repair  the  injury  done,  by  carrying  them  off.  The 
fame  blameable  neglect  prevails  in  regard  to  the  ruins  of 
their  houfes,  it  being  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  to 
fee  the  roofs  fallen  in,  and  the  decayed  walls  ftanding,  of 
whole  groups  of  cottages,  -which,  with  a  fmall  degree  of  la- 
bour, might  be  converted  into  excellent  manure  ;  it  being, 
now  well  afcertained,  tliat  when  turf  has  been  ufed  even  for 
fences,  and  remained  in  that  ftate  for  a  year,  or  even  for 
a  few  montlis,  it  is  found  to  have  acquired  fertilizing  proper- 
ties, partly  by  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  fubftances  it  origi- 
nally contained,  and  partly  by  abforption  from  the  atniof- 
phere.  Witnefs  the  good  efFeiSls  of  fold-dikes,  when  ufed  in 
that  way. 

When  turf  is  ufed  for  conftrufting  the  walls  of  cottageSj^. 
llublcs,  &c.  it  ia  found  to  have  acquired  very  high  fertilizing 
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powers,  being  riclily  impregnated  with  animal  effluvia,  and 
other  matters.  With  this  knowledge  of  its  valuable  proper- 
ties, it  muft  appear  Rrange  to  fee  the  materials  of  fo  many 
decayed  fences,  and  ruinous  cottages,  lying  in  heaps  all  over 
the  north,  which  might  be  rendered  fo  valuable  with  little 
trouble,  and  almofl:  without  expence. 

To  convey  feme  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mif- 
chief  ?.ri(ing  from  this  practice,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  notice 
the  component  part  of  the  foil  thus  taken  away.  In  all  fi- 
tuations  where  land  has  been  long  undifturbed  by  the  plough, 
the  furface  is  found  to  confift  chiefly  of  vegetable  earth,  a- 
rifing  from  the  annual  decay  of  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of 
the  plants  growing  upon  it :  Thele  falling  down  and  rotting 
yearly,  in  procefs  of  time  form  a  foil,  whofe  principal  con- 
itituent  part  is  vegetable  earth,  and  which,  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, is  the  bed  of  all  foils.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  muft 
follow,  that,  upon  wafte  lands,  or  even  lands  of  a  better  qua- 
lity, the  prefervation  of  the  iod  is  an  objedt  of  the  firll  im- 
portance ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  pare^  burn^  or  carr^  it. 
cway,  for  whatever  purpofe,  ought  to  be  ftriclly  prohibited. 
In  many  infbances,  the  mifchief  already  done  upon  thin  foils 
is  fuch,  as  muPc  for  ever  prevent  their  imnrovement. 

Even  in  diilndls  where  agriculture  is  pretty  well  under- 
flood,  and  where  improvements  have  made  confiderable  pro- 
^refs,  it  is  no  uncommon  circumftance  to  fee  the  proprietor 
or  occupier  carrying  away  the  furface  of  the  field  he  is  in- 
clofmg,  to*build  the  dikps,  leaving  little  behind,  in  many 
places,  but  gravel  or  rock.  Were  the  mifchief  arifing  from 
this  pradtice  out  of  the  queftion,  one  would  be  .tempted  to 
fmile  at  the  abfurdity  of  lavifhing  fo  much  trouble  and  expence 
in  erecSling  a  temporary  fence  to  inclofe  fields,  the  future  im- 
provement of  which  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  entirely,  de- 
feated, by  paring  and  carrying  off  the  moft  valuable  part  of 
the  foil,  V/hat  adds  to  the  folly  of  the  praQice  is,  that  every 
purpofe  for  which  turf  is  now  ufed  in  thefs  diflri£fs,  may 
ise  aniwered  much  better  by  other  materials  that  can  be  had 
upon  the  fpot.  Stones  are  every  where  plenty,  and  may  be 
applied,  vi^ith  advantage,  to  the  building  of  cottages  and  dikes; 
and,  where  draw  is  fcarce  for  making  the  roofs,  heath  may 
be  obtained  in  abundance,  without  any  other  expence  than 
the  trouble  of  cutting,  which,  when  properly  laid  on,  forms  a 
very  comfortable  and  lalling  covering,  both  for  cottages  and 
ilables.  In  this  place,  it  is  impolTible  to  pafs  over  a  cir- 
cumftance,  which    almoft   exceeds   belief,  viz,  that  in  moit 
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cafes,  where  fuch  inclofures  are  making,  and  where  many 
people  are  employed  in  paring  the  furface,  immenfe  quantities 
of  ftones  are  left  in  the  field ;  the  removal  of  which  would 
anfwer  the  double  purpofe,  of  forming  a  lafling  and  ufeful 
fence,  and  clear  the  land  of  a  nuifance,  which,  in  all  cafes, 
ought  to  precede,  any  attempt  to  bring  it  under  the  plough. 
Another  pradlice  remains  to  be  noticed  ;  that  of  paring  their 
beft  paftures,  and  mixing  the  turf  with  their  dung,  to  make 
what  is  called  feal-muck.  The  numerous  heaps  of  earth  form- 
ed by  decayed  cottages  and  fences,  have  already  been  noticed ; 
indeed,  there  is  fcarce  a  farm  where  fome  of  them  are  not  to 
be  met  with  :  the  valuable  qualities  of  turf  and  clay,  after 
having  been  ufed  for  fuch  purpofes,  have  alfo  been  noticed  : 
common  fenfe,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  would  naturally  point 
out  earth  of  that  kind  as  preferable  to  frefli  fod  ;  yet,  ftrange 
to  tell,  in  place  of  being  applied  to  a  purpofe  for  which  it  is 
fo  well  adapted,  it  is  left  in  a  negleded  ftate,  and  an  addi- 
tional proportion  of  land  deprived  of  its  furface,  to  anfwerthe 
fame  end. 

This  being  in  fome  degree  a  new  fubjed,  the  ftridures  up- 
on the  practice  will  no  doubt  be  unfavourably  received  by  the 
tenants  and  cottagers  in  the  diftrids  where  it  is  followed. 
Men,  wedded  to  particular  cuftoms,  are  with  difficulty  brought 
to  think,  that  they  and  their  anceftors  have  fo  long  followed 
•a  practice  at  once  hurtful  to  the  country  and  themfelves  :  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  the  united  powers  of  habit 
and  education  form  an  obftacle  too  powerful  for  reafon  to  re- 
move, and  which  is  proof  even  againft  the  mofl  convincing  ex- 
periments. Thefe  obfervations,  however,  are  not  addrefTed  to 
minds  of  that  defcription  :  upon  the  enlightened  proprietors  in 
the  North,  they  will  have  all  the  efFe£t  that  could  be  wifhed  : 
and,  though  they  may  not,  with  all  their  knowledge,  be  able 
to  reafon  their  tenants  out  of  their  prejudices,  they  have  it  fully 
in  their  power  to  alter  their  pradice ;  which,  it  is  hoped, 
they  will  be  able  to  do  at  no  diftant  period. 

A.  Z, 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 


Defcription  of  a  Plough  for  Cleaning  Turnip:. 


Gentlemen, 

I  KNOW  not  whether  it  falls  within  your  plan,  to  give  plates 
of  ufeful  inftruments  in  agriculture,  or  of  fuch  as  are  not 
generally  known.  To  difleminate  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of 
improved  utenfils,  muft  conduce  very  much  to  the  progrefs 
and  advancement  of  agriculture ;  but  of  many  it  is  not  eafy 
to  give  fuch  accurate  defcriptions  as  can  be  perfedily  under- 
flood,  without  the  aid  of  drawings.  There  is  a  plough  in 
pretty  general  uie  in  Roxburghlhire,  in  the  culture  of  turnips; 
a  defcription  and  drawing  of  which  I  have  not  feen  in  any 
agricultural  book  which  has  fallen  in  my  way.  In  hopes  that 
it  might  be  agreeable  to  your  plan  to  infert  it,  I  have  attempt- 
ed the  following  defcription  and  fketch  of  it.  The  advantage 
is  well  underftood,  of  going  round  each  drill  of  turnips  with 
the  plough,  and  taking  the  earth  from  the  turnips,  previous  to 
their  being  hand-hoed.  This  plough  is  conftruSed  to  take  the 
earth  from  both  fides  of  the  drill  at  once,  and  alfo  to  ridge  or 
fet  up  the  turnips  again. 

It  confifts  of  two  ploughs,  of  a  fmaller  fize  than  the  com- 
mon plough,  each  of  them  without  the  fmall  ftilt  or  handle, 
but  joined  tog-ether  with  bars  of  wood  and  of  iron  ;  by  means 
of  which,  the  two  ploughs  can  be  fixed  at  any  required  dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  when  ufed  in  taking  the  earth  from 
turnips  ;  and  when  the  two  are  brought  clofe  together,  they 
then  form  a  common  double  mould-board  plough,  for  going 
betwixt  the  drills,  and  ridging  them  up. 

Fig.  I.  is  a  view  of  the  plough,  when  ready  for  taking  the 
earth  from  turnips,  as  it  appears  to  a  perfon  (landing  on 
one  fide,  and  towards  its  front.  Each  beam  has  its  feparate 
coulter  and  feathered  fock.  AB  is  a  pretty  ilrong  rod  of 
iron,  formed  into  a  Icrew,  in  the  greatcll  part  of  its  length  ; 
which,  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  left-hand  beam  at  A,  pafles 
through  the  other  beam,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  two 
nuts  with  handles,  which,  fere  wed  firm  on  each  fide  of  this 
beam,  fixes  the  tv/o  at  any  required  diftance.     C  and  D  are 
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two  bars  of  wood,  (fometimes  of  iron),  fixed  in  like  manner 
to  the  left-hand  beam,  and  pafTnig  through  the  other,  where 
they  3re  fixed  by  means  of  wedges.  E  is  a  bar  of  iron,  alfo 
pafTing  through  both  beams,  with  holes  in  it  for  the  purpofe 
of  fixing  the  bridle  by  which  the  plough  is  drawn.  The 
mould-boards  arc  fixed  to  the  fheaths  by  hinges,  and  are  placed 
»t  any  required  width,  by  means  of  two  iron  pins,  y and  g\ 
which,  going  down  through  the  beams,  pafs  through  holes  in 
a  thin  bar  of  iron  fixed  to  the  infide  of  each  mould-board. 
F  and  G  are  the  two  feathered  focks.  Fig.  2.  is  a  view  of 
the  fame,  as  feen  from  above  ;  in  which,  the  way  of  altering 
the  mould-board  is  more  diflin£l:ly  perceived.  The  plough, 
when  ufed  in  this  way,  is  drawn  by  two  horfes.  Fig.  3.  is  a 
view  of  it  from  above,  when  the  two  beams  are  brought  clofe 
together,  and  they  form  one  double  mould-board  plough;  the 
coulters  are  then  taken  out,  the  two  focks  taken  off,  and  the 
fock  H  put  upon  the  points  of  both  the  fheaths,  which  cleans 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  betwixt  the  drills,  and  keeps  the  two 
iheaths  firmly  together.     It  is  now  drawn  by  one  horfe. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  rude  fketch  of  a  fe£lion  of  the  drilled  turnips ; 
A  B  their  form  before  the  turnips  are  cleaned. 

C  C  C  C  their  form  when  the  earth  is  taken  from  them 
•with  this  plough. 

U  D  D  D  is  the  foil  taken  from  each  fide  of  the  drill,  and 
formed  by  this  plough  into  a  ridge  in  the  bottom  of  the  for- 
mer furrow.  When  placed  together,  for  fetting  up  the  tur- 
nips, it  goes  in  the  middle  of  this  fmall  ridge,  and  lays  back 
the  foil  to  the  roots  of  the  turnips. 

"When  the  common  plough  was  ufed,  it  went  firft  along 
the  one  fide  of  the  drill,  and  then  the  other  ;  and,  being  too 
"wide,  it  laid  the  foil  too  much  upon  the  fide  of  the  drill — It 
will  be  feen  at  once,  that  this  plough  does  double  the  work 
of  the  common  one,  * 

I  underftand  they  are  fometimes  made  with  other  two 
moveable  mould- boards,  which  hang  on  by  hooks,  when  the 
two  beams  are  feparated,  as  in  jig.  i.  and  2.;  and  it  then 
>A'ill  alfo  fet  up  two  drills  at  once  :  but,  in  this  cafe,  they  re- 
quire two  horfes,  and  are  made  flronger. 

They  are  alfo  often  flrengthened  by  a  bar  of  iron  going 
diagonally  from  the  hinder  end  of  one  beam  to  the  fore  part 
of  the  other,  and  which  is  fixed  by  a  fcrew  and  two  nuts,  as 
the  rod  AB,  in  fig.  i.  and  2.     I  am,  &c. 

S.  E. 
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to  the  conductors  of  the  farmer's  magazinii. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  perufed  with  fatisfa£lion,  and  not  without  inftruc- 
tion,  the  three  firft  Numbers  of  your  Magazine  j  which,  if  it 
continues  to  be  condu£led  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  introduftion,  promifes  to  be  ufeful  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terefts  of  Britain.  No  part  of  the  work  is  entitled  to  more 
credit,  or  appears  to  be  drawn  up  with  more  judgement,  than 
the  lafl  Quarterly  Reports  of  the  ftate  of  our  agriculture:  thefe 
undoubtedly  are  derived  from  the  beil:  fources,  and  convey  a 
faithful  detail  of  the  ftate  of  the  feveral  diftridls  mentioned. 
i  fay  this,  not  from  the  perufal  of  your  corre£t  and  accurate 
account,  but  from  ocular  evidence  in  many  cafes,  and  the  beft 
information  in  others. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  difguft, 
that  I  have  lately  perufed  the  paragraphs  inferted  in  many  of 
our  newfpapers  refpe£ting  the  ftate  of  the  crops,  and  the  fu- 
ture pfofpedls  of  the  country  with  regard  to  provifions.  At  a 
pretty  advanced  period  of  the  prefent  year,  vegetation  was  fo 
backward,  that  farmers  of  the  beft  judgement  did  not  expedt 
the  harveft  would  be  earlier  than  laft  year  ;  and  certainly  no- 
thing ftiort  of  the  uncommon  and  long  continued  heat  and  dry 
weather,  during  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft,  could  have 
fhortened  the  period  of  our  expectation,  or  altered  the  prof- 
pe£ts  of  the  country.  About  four  weeks  ago,  owing  to  the 
early  part  of  the  crop  having  whitened  (it  would  be  abfurd  to 
fay  ripened)  prematurely,  and  the  reft  advancing  rapidly  to  the 
fame  ftate,  there  was,  till  the  late  rains,  every  appearance  of  an 
early  and  a  general  harveft.  At  that  time,  the  newfpapers,  with- 
out attending  to  the  clrcumftances  that  had  gone  before,  inqui- 
red, "  what  had  become  of  the  predictions  of  thofe  who  fore- 
told that  the  harveft  would  be  a  late  one,  and  the  grain  ripened 
under  all  the  difadvantages  of  a  declining  fun  ?"  Had  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  paper,  or  the  Author  of  the  paragraph,  looked 
back  at  the  period  at  which  the  obfervation  was  made,  and 
calculated  the  probable  chances  in  favour  of  its  fulfilment,  the 
inquiry  would  have  appeared  unnecefTary  :  Experience,  dearly 
earned,  indeed,  to  the  country,  affords  a  diftrelling  proof, 
how  far  even  a  week  of  bad  weather  may  alter  the  moft  flat- 
tering profpei^s  i  for,  though  we  can  now  reckon  five  weeka 
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fince  the  commencement  of  our  harveft,  four  fifths  of  the  crop 
remains  uncut,  and  fo  much  altered,  both  in  quaUty  and  ap- 
pearance, as  to  be  incredible  to  any  but  thofe  who  have  been 
daily  and  attentive  obfervers  of  the  injury. 

In  another  paper,  notice  is  taken  of  the  account  given  of 
the  wheat  crop,  which  is  fbated  as  not   exceeding  two  thirds 
of   an  average  crop  ;  a   ftatement,  fays  the  editor,  given  for 
the   exprcfs   purpofe  of  aiding   Foreliatlers,  Regraters,   &c. 
Were  fuch  obfervations  only  to  find  their  way  into  the  beft- 
informed  circles,  no  mifchief  would  arife  from  them  ;  as  good 
fenfe,  aided  by  better  knowledge,  would  form  an  antidote  ta 
the  poifon  :     But  when   it  is  confidered   what  a  wide  range 
nevvfpapers  now  take,  and  that  they  are  perufed  even  by  the 
lowell  orders  of  the  community,  who,  from  their  ignorance, 
and  the  want  of  other  information,  are  unable  to  detect  the 
fallacy  of  the  ftatements  held  out,  and  whofe  refentments  are 
quickened  by  their  ncceflities  ;  the  propagation  of  fuch  ftate- 
ments ought  not  CO  be  pardoned,  upon  the  plea  of  mifinforma- 
tion,  or  defe6t  of  intellect,  but  fhould  be  viewed  as  offences 
againft  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  puniflied  accordingly.  Every 
village  has  its  weaver,  cobler,  or  tailor,  who  reads  the  newf- 
papers  to  an  ignorant  audience,  and  explains  the  different  pa- 
ragraphs, in  a  manner  calculated  to  produce  the  moft  baneful 
effedls. 

To  what  is  the  fpirit  of  difcontent,  unfortunately  fo  pre- 
valent in  many  parts  of  the  ifland,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity 
and  hic;h  price  of  provifions,  owing  ?  The  anfwer  is  Ihort — 
to  newipaper  mifreprefentation.  My  fituation  in  life  affords 
me  more  than  common  opportunities  of  intercourfe  with  the 
lower  orders  of  the  community  ;  amongft  whom,  efpecially  in 
towns,  I  have  beheld  the  moft  complicated  fcenes  of  mifery 
and  diftrcfs,  for  many  months  paft,  notwithftanding  the  une- 
qualled exertions  that  have  been  made  by  the  fuperior  ranks 
to  relieve  them.  Upon  many  of  thefe  occafions,  where  I  have 
met  with  wretches  deftitute  of  the  moft  common  neceffaries, 
my  compaifion  has  given  way  to  a  degree  of  indignation,  a** 
obferving,  that,  in  confequence  of  the  mifreprefentations  dai- 
ly propagated  through  the  medium  of  newfpapers,  thefe  poor 
fuffering  creatures  have  been  taught  to  believe,  that  a  calami- 
ty, owing  entirely  to  a  fevere  difpenfation  of  Providence,  was 
occafioned  by  the  avarice  of  farmers  and  foreftallers.  Upon 
fuch  occafions,  I  have  attempted  to  deftroy  the  idea,  by  calling 
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to  their  remembrance  the  long  feries  of  dlftrefling  weather 
that  had  occafioned  the  deficiency  of  the  crop.  The  uniform 
anfwer  was,  liOok  at  the  newfpapers  j  fee  what  fine  crops 
they  have  in  England,  and  elfewhere;  and  hear  what  is  faid 
about  foreftallers.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  tell  them,  the  authors 
of  the  paragraphs  they  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  upon,  are,  many  of 
them,  fo  grofsly  ignorant  of  country  affairs,  as  to  be  unable  to 
diflinguifh  a  horfe  from  an  afs,  or  a  fheep  from  a  hog ;  and 
that  the  editors,  in  order  to  fill  up  a  corner,  take  any  thing 
that  is  offered  them  ;  and,  rather  than  want  materials,  will  in- 
fert  an  old  ballad,  or  an  extract  from  Satan's  Invifible  World, 
or  Pilgrim'?  Progrefs.  My  arguments,  however,  are  tor  the 
mod  part  unavaiHn.g,  and  very  unequal  to  the  taik  of  combat- 
ing the  ftrong  plea  of  hunger,  fliarpened  by  falfe  and  poifou- 
ous  ftatements. 

Laft  year,  a  feafon  that  will  long  be  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  hillory,  at  the  commencement  of  the  harveft,  the 
newfpapers  announced  a  plentiiul  crop,  and  held  out  the  moft 
flattering  profpedls  of  cheap  and  wholefome  Winter  food. 
The  fqualid  looks,  and  emaciated  bodies,  of  thoufands  of  half- 
famifhed  human  beings,  by  deftroying  the  credit  of  thefe  af- 
fertions,  ought,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  have  ferved  as  a  ca- 
veat to  thofe  concerned,  or  at  lead  di£lated  a  more  prudent 
conducSl  in  future.  The  fcarcity  of  laft  crop,  by  its  formi- 
dable appearance,  became  the  fubje£l  of  national  inquiry,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  feafon  ;  and  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  lioufe  of  Commons,  aided  by  the  opinions  of 
thofe  who  had  the  beft  opportunities  of  information,  in  every 
diftridl  throughout  the  kingdom,  edablifhed,  beyond  difpute, 
that  the  fcarcity  and  high  price  of  grain  were  owing  entirely 
to  a  deficiency  in  the  crop,  which,  in  a  number  of  cafes,  was 
one  third  fliort  of  an  average,  in  others,  one  half,  and,  in  not 
a  few  inftances,  it  had  entirely  failed. 

Amongit  others,  1  had  the  honour  of  being  applied  to  upon 
the  fubjedl,  and  was  deiired  to  flate  what  1  thought  the  pro- 
bable caufes  of  the  fcarcity,  and  the  means  of  preventing  a  fi- 
milar  calamity  in  future  ?  I'he  only  anfwer  I  could  make,  (and 
it  was  founded  upon  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  diftri£t  in 
which  1  refide),  was,  that  the  fcarcity  was  a  real  one,  occa- 
fioned by  the  long- continued  bad  weather,  during  the  Seed- 
timey  Summer^  and  Harvest ;  an  evil  that  lay  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  prevent,  and  which  could  only  be  mitigat- 
ed, in  future,  by  the  ftridleft  attention  to  our  national  agri- 
culture, and  bringing  an   additional  number  of  acres  under 
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fhe  plough.  If  the  above  conveyed  a  faithful  ftatement  of  one 
of  the  richeft  and  beft  cultivated  counties  in  Scotland,  and 
the  one  I  mention  holds  the  firft  rank,  what  diflrening  ac- 
counts muft  have  been  received  from  more  diilant  and  lefs 
fortunate  diftridls ;  in  many  of  which,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, the  crop  was  either  entirely  loft,  or  fit  only  for  giving 
to  horfes  or  cattle.  The  notoriety  of  thefe  facts  puts  the  mat- 
ter beyond  a  doubt,  and,  in  the  minds  of  well  informed  men, 
muft  outweigh  the  ignorant  aflertions  (not  to  call  them  by  a 
worfe  name)  of  newfpaper  fcrlbblers. 

It  is,  however,  upon  the  latter  part  of  a  crop  that  has  been 
the  fubjeit  of  fo  extenfive  and  impartial  an  inquiry,  and  has 
been  declared  deficient  by  the  moft  refpedlable  authority,  that 
the  miferable  fufferers,  in  place  of  being  taught  to  bear  their 
Iiardftiips  with  refignation,  and  to  confider  them  as  the  chaf- 
tifemcnt  of  a  Supreme  Being,  for  fome  eaufe  to  us  unknown, 
• — have  been  induftrioufly  told,  that  there  is  no  fcarcity, 
and  that  their  mifery  is  owing  entirely  to  the  machinations 
of  avaricious  men.  Let  thofe  perfons,  who  have  been  fo  af- 
fiduous  in  circulating  fuch  ftatements,  and  who  unquef- 
tionably  have  rendered  the  cup  of  mifery  ftill  more  bitter 
by  their  doctrines ;  I  fay,  let  them  look  around,  and  blufh, 
•when  they  view  the  exertions  that  have  been  made,  to  lefTen 
the  public  calamity,  by  the  very  perfons  whom  they  have 
loaded  with  reproach,  and  expofed  to  the  fury  and  refent- 
ment  of  an  ignorant  and  fuffering  multitude.  The  farmers, 
•whom  they  have  falfely  accufed  of  hoarding  up  their  grain, 
have,  throughout  Scotland,  exhibited  a  degree  of  compaflion 
and  benevolence  heretofore  unequalled  ;  having  voluntarily 
come  forward,  inquired  into,  and  relieved  the  wants  of  all 
around  them.  If  the  newfpaper  accufations  are  true,  a  fta- 
tute  of  lunacy  onght  immediately  to  be  applied  for,  againft 
a  body  of  men,  who,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  hoard- 
ing the  neceflaries  of  life,  with  a  view  to  enhance  their  price, 
are  gratuicoufly  feeding  the  very  people  who  are  the  principal 
confumers  of  thefe  articles.  The  thing  fpeaks  for  itfelf ;  and, 
were  the  fubje£l  any  other  than  a  matter  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  fociety,  I  fhould  not 
employ  argument  againft  fuch  wretched  abfurdity. 

With  regard  to  foreftalling,  regfating,  &e.  the  inftances  in 
which  they  are  praclifed  are  fo  few,  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
notice,  when  applied  to  a  general  fcarcity  over  a  great  king- 
dom. But,  were  they  more  numerous  and  extenfive,  we  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  have  laws  to  reprefs  them  :  and  the  obfervations  upon 
the  fubje£t,  in  almoft  every  newfpaper,  can  be  confidered  in 
no  other  light  than  a  libel  upon  thefe  laws.  They  have  in- 
tluftrioufly  founded  the  alarm  from  one  end  of  the  ifland  to 
the  other  ;  they  have  rode  in  the  whirlivindy  and  direcied  the 
storm  of  all  the  tumults  and  outrages  that  have  attended  the 
prefent  calamity.  Let  them  recollecl,  that,  upon  another  oc- 
cafion,  an  occafion  that  will  occupy  a  confplcuous  place  in  the 
annals  of  our  hiftory,  a  poifon,  that  threatened  the  very  exift- 
ence  of  the  country,  was  alfo  propagated  through  the  fame 
medium  ;  I  mean,  the  levelling  or  feditious  principles  with 
which  the  country  lately  teemed.  From  the  beginning  of  that- 
phrenzy,  up  to  the  time  that  the  deputies  were  arretted  at 
Edinburgh,  their  fentiments  were  propagated  in  the  form  of 
advertifements,  and  encouragement  held  out  to  the  ignorant 
and  turbulent,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  unite  in  what  was 
termed  the  common  caufe.  The  frequency  of  thefe  advertife- 
ments, and  the  apparent  impunity  with  which  they  were  in- 
ferted,  gave  life  to  fcdition,  and  rendered  the  principal  atlors 
bold :  and  it  was  not  till  the  imprifonment  of  thefe  men,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  had  been  fet  in  a  flame  by  their  means, 
that  the  nev/fpapers  began  to  perceive  they  had  done  any  thing 
that  was  either  morally  ox  politically  wrong.  You  will  pardon 
this  digreflion.  Gentlemen  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  a  cafe  in 
point,  and  I  could  not  omit  taking  notice  of  it.  Indeed,  I 
am  the  more  induced  to  do  fo,  as,  fhould  the  prefent  unfor- 
tunate circumflances  continue,  and  another  bad  year  or  two 
be  added  to  the  pad,  the  tempers  of  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety 
may  be  rendered  fo  irritable,  by  a  continual  feries  of  mifre- 
prefentation,  as  to  produce  fcenes  of  anarchy  and  diftrefs, 
beyond  what  any  perfon  can  calculate  upon. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  how  far,  in  the  heat  of  decla- 
mation, thefe  warm  friends  of  humanity  forget  a  proper  de- 
finition of  terms,  including,  under  the  opprobrious  names  of 
foreftaller,  regrater,  &c.  every  perfon  who  has  any  dealings 
in  grain  or  provifions,  without  confidering  that  many  of  the 
moft  extenfive  and  populous  dillri^ts  in  Scotlafid,  and,  indeed, 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  ifland,  would  have  been  abfolute- 
ly  famiUied,  but  for  the  exertions  of  corn-merchants.  What 
would  have  been  the  fituation  of  Edinburgh,  Glafgow,  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  weft,  and  many  parts  of  the  north  of 
Scotland,  without  their  aflifl;ance.  It  is  notorious  that  they 
would  have  been  without  bread  for  many  months,  had  they 
depended  folely  upon  the  produce  of  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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I  have  always  been  a  decided  enemy  to  monopoly  of  every 
kind,  particularly  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  think  the  prac- 
tice of  buying  up  grain  the  produce  of  any  diflri^l:,  and  refell- 
ing  it  in  the  fame  place,  at  an  advanced  price,  is  highly  cen- 
furable,  and  deferves  punifhment.  Fortunately  for  the  credit 
of  the  country,  few  fuch  inftances  are  met  with  :  if  any  fuch 
do  exift,  the  laws  are  adequate  to  their  punilhment.  Very 
diiFerent  is  the  idea  that  ought  to  be  annexed  to  the  character 
of  the  refpc6lable  corn- merchant,  who  either  imports  his 
grain  from  foreign  countries,  or  purchafes  it  in  dillricls  at 
home,  where  more  is  raifed  than  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
require ;  and,  by  carrying  it  to  other  dillri£ls  where  it  is 
fcarce,  circulates  it  equally,  and  eftablifhes  a  balance  over 
the  whole  country  \  preventing  alike  the  diflrefs  arifmg  from 
fcarcity  in  one  place,  and  the  "wafte  which  feldom  fails  to  at- 
tend plenty  in  another.  If  the  regards  of  fociety  are  pro- 
portioned (as  in  all  cafes  they  ought  to  be)  to  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  exertions  of  meritorious  individuals,  the 
corn-merchant,  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  him.  In  place  of  be- 
ing rtigmatized  in  the  manner  he  has  lately  been,  is  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  conclufion,  I  have 
only  to  add,  that,  when  I  buy  a  newfpaper,  the  money  is  giv- 
en for  the  articles  of  intelligence  it  contains,  and  not  for  the 
imfounded  ftatements,  or  ciiildifh  comments,  that  are  tacked 
to  the  tail  of  moft  of  them.  I  have  no  obje£lion  to  the 
editor,  with  all  his  faculties,  both  of  body  and  mind,  lulled 
into  harmony  by  his  dinner  and  a  few  glafles  of  wine,  warm- 
ing his  backfide  at  the  fire  of  his  printing-oflice,  and,  with 
his  eyes  fliut,  fancying  a  fairy  fcene,  where  every  thing 
breathes  the  mofl:  unbounded  plenty.  The  idea  is  pleafing  : 
let  him  indulge  it.  Would  to  God  it  could  be  realifed  in 
this  country  at  prefent  !  But  let  him  take  care,  in  times  fo 
difaflrous  as  thefe,  not  to  publifli  fuch  vifions  as  real  pic- 
tures. Like  the  Arabian  Tales,  they  will  be  believed  only  by 
weak  or  ill-informed  minds  :  with  thofe  of  another  defcrip- 
tion,  they  will  be  fcouted,  and  the  author  defpifed.  Having 
never  bought  a  boll  of  grain  in  my  life,  but  for  fowing  or 
feeding  my  horfes,  and  never  fold  any  but  the  produce  of 
ray  own  land  ;  and,  having  no  connection  with,  nor  intereft 
in,  the  tranfa(i>ions  of  any  dealer  in  grain,  I  can  with  truth 
fubfcribe  myfelf, 

No  FOrestaller. 

Se^i.  12.  1 8 00. 
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(Continued  from  p.  318) 

We  have  already  given  our  opinion  of  five  chapters  of  this 
ufeful  Report,  and  proceed  with  pleafure  to  examine  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  fixth  chapter  treats  upon  that  neceflary  branch  of  im- 
provements, '  inclofures.^  In  p.  6<^.  we  find  the  following 
valuable  obfervations  upon  the  moll  proper  way  of  training 
up  young  hedges  : 

*  It  13  a  cuftom,  In  fome  parts,  to  clip  young  quicks  every  year  ; 
this  makes  the  fence  look  neat  and  fniig,  but  it  checks  their  growth, 
and  keeps  them  always  weak  in  the  ftem,  and,  when  they  grow  old, 
open  at  bottom  ;  while  thole  that  are  left  to  nature,  get  ilrong  ftems 
and  fide  branches,  which,  by  interweaving  one  with  another,  make  a 
thick  and  impenetrable  hedge,  and  if  cut  at  proper  intervals,  (oi 
nine  or  ten  vtars),  will  always  maintain  its  fupertority  over  thofe 
that  have  been  clipped  from  their  firft  planting.  In  point  of  profit 
and  of  labour  faved,  there  is  no  comparifon  ;  and,  for  beauty,  we 
prefer  nature,  and  think  a  luxuriant  hawthorn,  in  full  bloom,  or 
loaden  with  Its  ripened  fruit,  is  a  more  pleafing,  enlivening,  and 
gratifying  objett,  than  the  ftiff  formal  famenefs  produced  by  the 
fheaz'S  of  a  gardener.' 

la 
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In  the  chapter  upon  "  arable  land,"  we  have  a  clear  de^ 
tail  of  the  feveral  articles  of  Northumberland  tillage,  from 
the  fallowing  of  the  ground  till  the  rotation  is  finifhed.  It 
would  appear,  that  the  practice  of  naked  fallows  is  rather  on 
the  decline,  and  that  drilled  leguminous  crops  are  now  fub- 
llituted  in  its  place.  "While  we  are  fully  convinced  that 
naked  fallow  can  never,  with  advantage,  be  wholly  laid 
afide  upon  the  heavy  foils,  we  cordially  concur  with  the 
authors,  that,  with  proper  attention  to  cropping,  the  quantity 
may  be  very  much  reduced.  But  let  them  fpeak  for  them- 
felves — 

«  Whether  fallowing  15  or  is  not  necefTary,  has  been  much  agitated 
of  lat£  years  ;  fo  much  fo,  that  the  different  parti/ans  have  obtained 
the  appellation  of  '  falloivifts,'  and  '  anfifatlowljls.'  It  happens 
to  be  one  of  thofe  fubjedtS,  which  can  never  be  determined  by  rea- 
foping,  opinions,  or  bold  aflettions  :  fair  experiments  only  can  refolve 
it :  and  whatever  be  the  refults  of  fuch  experiments,  in  any  particu- 
lar place,  it  may  be  juftly  concluded,  they  will  be  the  fame  in 
fimilar  foils,  climates,  and  iituations. 

♦  Though  we  are  diffident  in  giving  a  decided  opinion  upon  fo 
important  a  fubjeft,  yet,  from  obfervations  made  on  the  above  fafts, 
v.'e  cannot  help  being  inclined  to  think,  that  the  quantity  of  naked 
fallow  niight  be  very  much  reduced,  and,  in  another  century,  xVill 
probably  be  totally  abolifhed,  if  no  fortuitous  circumftances  arife, 
to  check  the  exertions  and  fpirit  for  improvement,  which  have  been 
fo  prevalent  of  late  years,  and  fo  generally  difiufed  through  this 
diilria.' 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  paragraph, 
(p,  77.)  has  been  amply  corroborated  by  M'hat  we  have  prac- 
tically experienced.  Of  laft  unfortunate  crop,  the  fmooth- 
chafFed  wheats  were  20I.  per  cent,  fuperior  to  the  other  va- 
rieties, in  refpe£l  of  quantity  and  quality. 

*  The  downy-chafFed  wheats  have  fliorter  llraw,  and  are  lefs 
lii;ble  to  have  the  grain  (haken  out  by  winds,  (the  chaff  embracing 
the  grain  more  clofely),  than  the  fmooth-chaffed  tribes,  which  is 
a  confiderable  advantage  ;  hut  then  we  are  apprehenfive  that  this 
downinefs  makes  them  retain  the  dews  and  moifture  upon  the  ear, 
much  longer  than  the  fmooth-chaffed  kinds,  and  probably  renders 
them  much  more  liable  to  be  affedted  by  thofe  difeafes,  which  give 
a  dufliy  dark  fhade  to  the  chaff,  and  a  rufly  cankering  upon  the 
ftraw  :  As  we  recollect  few  inilances  of  fmootb  chaffed,  or  redwhear, 

being 
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being  troubled  with  the  difeafe  ;  of  courfe,  the  downy-chafFed 
kinds  are  moft  proper  for  windy,  open  fitiiations,  and  the  fmooth- 
chafFed  to  well  flieltered  inclofed  diihicls.' 

In  the  account  of  Angus  oats  (p.  89.)  we  fufpe£l  that  a 
miftake  is  committed.  This  variety  is  faid  to  produce  more 
ftraw  than  the  common  oat,  which  we  have  never  found  to 
be  the  cafe.  So  far  from  that,  we  judge  that  the  latter,  up- 
on the  fame  field,  will  exceed  the  other  in  bulk,  at  leaft  one 
fixth.  If  the  obfervation  had  applied  to  the  grain,  it  would 
have  been  well-founded,  as  Angus  oats  are  undoubtedly  more 
prolific.  With  regard  to  the  time  of  ripening,  they  appear 
now,  from  being  naturalized  to  the  climate,  to  come  earlier 
to  maturity,  and  in  a  more  regular  way,  than  when  firft  in- 
troduced. 

The  drilling  of  beans  is  moft  judicioufly  recommended. 
Sowing  this  grain  broad-caft,  is  certainly,  in  general  feafons, 
attended  with  the  moft  pernicious  confequences.  In  fa£t, 
drilling  and  horfe-hoeing  beans,  upon  heavy  foils,  has  been 
attended  with  equal  advantages,  as  are  produced  by  turnips 
upon  the  light  ones. 

We  decidedly  coincide  with  the  authors,  that  potatoes  can 
never  be  ufed  with  profit,  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  :  a  few  of 
them,  however,  may  be  ufeful  for  carrying  on  ftock  in  April 
and  May,  after  the  turnip  crop  is  finifhed.  Potatoes  do  not 
admit  the  land  to  be  fo  well  cleaned  as  turnips :  They  are 
planted  too  early,  for  getting  the  ground  fufficiently  worked  j 
and  their  after  culture  muft  be  concluded  at  an  early  period 
of  the  feafon.  We  hardly  ever  faw  a  potato  field  completely 
cleaned :  witnefs  all  the  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  great  towns, 
where  potatoes  are  the  chief  fallow  crop. 

A  curious  and  interefting  hiftory  of  drilled  turnips  is  given, 
(p.  106.),  which  is  too  long  to  be  inferted  here,  but  fhall 
afterwards  be  taken  in  by  way  of  "  Extradl."  It  appears 
that,  when  originally  introduced  into  Northumberland,  they 
were  fown  broadcaft  ;  and  that  the  firft  perfon  who  fowed 
them,  having  much  to  do,  was  obliged  to  ride  andyow,  that 
he  might  difpatch  the  greater  quantity  ! 

We  are  glad  to  notice,  (p.  133.),  that  "  the  commons  in 
this  county,  capable  of  being  converted  into  profitable  tillage, 
are  now  very  trifling,  the  greater  part  having  ^een  inclofed 
within  the  laft  thirty  years."  The  advantages  attending  this 
proceeding,  are  detailed  in  the  following  manner  ; 

"  The 
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**  The  advantages  arifing  from  inclofing  of  commons,  In  refpedl 
to  the  Improvement  ofjlock,  is  obvious,  when  it  is  confidered  that, 
while  in  a  ftate  of  common,  every  one  turns  on  what  lie  pleafes, 
and  there  is  generally  double  the  quantity  of  ftock  that  there  ought 
to  be  :  the  confequence  is,  they  make  no  improvement ;  they  barely 
ex'i/l.  Should  an  enlightened  breeder  wifli  to  improve  his  fhcep, 
how  is  he  to  effeft  it,  while  his  ewes  mix  promifcuoufly  with  his 
neighbour's  flocks  ?  If  he  had  the  bcil  tup  in  the  kingdom,  can 
he  be  fure  that  one  of  his  ewes  would  be  tupped  by  him,  while 
there  are  probably  not  lefs  than  a  fcore  of  his  neighbour's  to  con- 
tcft  the  female  with  him  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  common 
were  inclofcd,  every  one  would  flint  with  that  fpecies  of  ftock  for 
which  his  allotment  was  beft  adapted,  and  in  fuch  numbers  as  would 
infure  profit.  When  he  can  confine  his  ewes  within  his  own  inclo- 
fure,  he  can  make  whatever  experiment  he  pleafes,  by  putting  a 
few,  or  many  ewes,  to  any  particular  tup,  without  any  fear  or  ap- 
prehenfions  of  having  a  fpurious  breed,  by  the  interference  of  his 
neighbour's.  He  is  alfo  enabled  to  keep  his  flock  from  many  dif- 
orders.  Few  commons  but  have  forae  trails  of  land  liable  to  the 
rot.  How  are  they  to  be  prevented  from  depailuring  on  it  ?  Or, 
if  the  fcab,  or  other  infeftious  diforders,  have  taken  place  amonglt 
any  flock  on  the  common,  how  is  he  to  avoid  it  V* 


The  authors  are  friendly  to  paring  and  burning,  and  their 
opinion  upon  the  fubje£l  (p.  137.)  is  fo  conformable  to  our 
own,  that  we  flnall  give  the  whole  fecftion.  It  is  not  the 
operation  itfelf  which  deftroys  the  foil,  but  the  injudicious 
cropping  carried  on  afterwards.  The  like  Injury  may  be  done 
by  lime,  which  we  have  feen  pra6tlcally  exemplified. 


"  Paring  and  burning  is  not  much  praftifed  in  the  eaftern  and 
northern  parts  of  the  county  ;  in  the  mii'dle  and  fonthern  parts  it 
is  moft  prevalent  ;  but  even  there,  it  is  confined  to  old  fwards,  and 
coarfe,  rough,  rulhy,  and  heathy  lands.  For  the  firft  breaking  up 
of  fuch  ground,  it  is  certainly  very  convenient,  and  preferable  to 
any  other  mode  we  have  ever  leen  ;  but  though  wt  are  fully  con- 
vinced of  its  beneficial  effects  in  fuch  fituations,  yet  we  have  our 
doubts  whether  it  could  be  ufed  with  advantage  upon  lands  that 
have  lain  a  few  years  in  grafs,  and  that  would  produce  good  crops 
of  grain  immediately  on  leing  ploughed  out,  which  is  not  the  cafe 
with  coarfe,  rough,  heathy  lands,  or  even  very  old  fwards  on  rich 
fertile  foils ;  it  being  found  that  crops  on  the  latter,  are  frequently 
very  much  injured  by   ^^  leaping"   for  two   or  three  years ;  which 

paring 
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paring  and  burning  entirely  obviate,  and  infure  full  crops  to  the 
farmer,  wbo  need  not  be  under  any  appreheafion  of  his  foil  being 
ruined  by  it,  provided  he  purfues  the  tollowing  courfe  :  1.  Turnips. 
2.  Oats.  3.  Fallow,  well  limed  for  turnips.  4.  Barley,  fown  up 
with  clover  and  grafs  feeds,  and  depaitured  with  (heep  for  three  or 
four  years  ;  and  afterwards  (if  not  inteinledto  lye  in  grafs)  continue 
ft  in  the  rotation  mentioned  p.  73.  It  is  the  injudicious  croppirgy 
ipore  than  the  ill  effects  derived  from  paring  and  burning,  that  has 
been  the  chief  caufe  of  brin^riug  fuch  an  odium  on  this  praftice, 
which  is  certainly  an  excellent  one  '\n  fame  fitualions,  ?inA  properly 
conduced  ;  but,  like  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  may  be  too 
often  repeated,  and  improperly  applied. 

*'  The  popular  clamour  agalnft  this  praflice,  *'  that  it  dejlroys 
thefod,"  we  can  by  no  means  admit  ;  and  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  not  a  hngle  atom  of  foil  is  abftracled,  though  the  bulk,  of  the 
fod  or  turf  be  diminHhed.  This  arifes  from  the  burning  of  the 
roots  or  vegetable  fubftances,  which,  by  this  procefs,  afford  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  alkaline  falts,  phlogillic  or  carbonic  matter, 
and  probably  other  principles  friendly  to  vegetation  ;  as  we  find 
thofe  afhes  produce  abuniant  crops  of  turnips,  which  fatten  ftock 
much  quicker  than  thofe  after  any  other  drelTing  or  manure  we  have 
ever  feen  ;  and  the  fucceeding  crops  of  corn  are  Iq  very  luxuriant* 
as  to  tempt  the  injudicious  cultivator  to  purine  it  too  far  ;  who,  for 
the  fake  of  a  temporary  gain,  ma^  be  faid  to  rip  it  up,  as  the  boy 
did  with  his  goofe  that  laid  golden  eggs." 

We  apprehend  that  too  much  is  faid,  p.  139,  viz.  "  That 
every  exertion  of  ingenuity  is  pra£tifed  to  raife  a  large  por- 
tion of  farm-yard  dung."  ^lery.  Are  the  corn-crops  cut 
low  ?  Unlets  this  is  attended  to,  one  fifth,  in  fome  cafes 
more,  of  the  rheans  of  making  manure,  is  efFeclually  loft. 
The  condu6l  of  the  Cheviot  farmers,  in  allowing  their  dung 
to  be  taken  away  by  the  floods,  deferves  fevere  reproba- 
tion. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  opinion  given,  p.  143,  "  That 
upon  fome  foils,  the  application  of  lime,  in  confiderable 
quantities,  is  abfolutely  necefl'ary,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
their  moll  fertile  ftate,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  aftion 
of  oth-r  manures  "  We  have  often,  however,  viewed  the 
Northumberland  lime-hufbandry,  as  little  better  than  giving 
the  land  a  fnulF;  and  we  do  not  wonder,  "  that  many  intel- 
ligent farmers  begin  to  doubt  of  its  efficacy,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  to  lay  it  upon  their  old  tillage  lands." 
In  fuch  fituations,  it  is  only   throwing  away  money    unne- 
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ceflarlljr,  to  expend  it  upon  the  purchafe  of  lime.  Refrefh 
the  land  with  grafs,  and  the  operation  may  be  profitably  re- 
peated. 

The  account  in  chap.  13.  of  the  wild  cattle  belonging  to 
Lord  Tankerville,  is  entertaining. 

"  The  ivild  cattle — are  only  found  in  ChilHngham  Park,  belong- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Tankerville  ;  and  as  it  is  probable  they  are  the 
only  remains  of  the  true  and  genuine  breed  of  that  fpecies  of  cattle, 
we  (hall  be  more  particular  in  our  defcription. 

"  Their  colour  is  invariably  white,  muzzle  black;  the  whole  of 
the  infide  of  the  ear,  and  about  one  third  of  the  outfide  from  the 
tip  downwards,  red  ;  horns  white,  with  black  tips,  very  fine,  and 
bent  upwards.  Some  of  the  bulls  have  a  thin  upright  mane,  about 
an  inch  and  ,a  half,  or  two  inches  long.  The  weight  of  the  oxen 
is  from  35  to  45  flone,  and  the  cows  from  25  to  35  (lone  the  four 
quarters,  141b.  to  the  ftone.  The  beef  is  finely  marbled,  and  of 
excellent  flavour. 

*'  From  the  nature  of  their  pafture,  and  the  frequent  agitation 
they  are  put  into,  by  the  curioiity  of  ftrangers,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pefted  they  fhould  get  very  fat  :  yet  the  fix-years  old  oxen  are  ge- 
nerally very  good  beef ;  from  whence  it  may  be  fairly  fuppofed, 
that,  in  proper  fituations,  they  would  feed  well. 

*•  At  the  firft  appearance  of  any  perfon,  they  fet  off  at  full  fpeed, 
and  gallop  to  a  confiderable  diftance ;  when  they  make  a  wheel  round, 
and  come  boldly  up  again,  tolling  their  heads  in  a  menacing  man- 
ner. On  a  fudden,  they  make  a  fall  ftop,  at  the  diftance  of  forty 
or  fifty  yards,  looking  wildly  at  the  objeft  of  their  furprifc  ;  but, 
upon  the  leaft  motion  being  made,  they  again  turn  round,  and  gal- 
lop off  with  equal  fpeed  :  but,  forining  a  fliorter  circle,  and  return- 
ing with  a  bolder  and  more  threatening  afped,  they  approach  much 
nearer  ;  when  they  make  another  ftand,  and  again  gallop  off.  This 
they  do  feveral  times,  fliortening  their  diftance,  and  advancing  near- 
er, till  they  come  within  a  few  yards,  when  moll  people  think  it 
prudent  to  leave  them.- 

*'  The  mode  of  killing  them  was,  perhaps,  the  only  modern 
remains  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  hunting.  On  notice  being 
given,  that  a  wild  bull  would  be  killed  upon  a  certain  day,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  came,  in  great  numbers,  both 
horfe  and  foot.  The  horfemen  rode  off  the  bull  from  the  reft  of 
the  herd,  until  he  flood  at  bay,  when  a  markfman  difmounted 
and  ftiot.  At  fome  of  thefe  huntings,  twenty  or  thirty  fliots 
have  been  fired,  before  he  was  fubdued.  On  fuch  occafions,  the 
bleeding  viftim  grew  defperately  furious,  from  the  fmarting  of 
his  wounds,  and  the  fliouting  of  favage  joy  that  were  echoing 
from  every  fide.  From  the  number  of  accidents  that  happen- 
ed 
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«d,  this  dangerous  mode  has  been  feldom  praftifed  of  late  years  y 
the  park-keeper  alone  generally  fhooting  them  with  a  rifled  gun,  at 
one  fhot. 

"  When  the  cows  calve,  they  hide  their  calves,  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  in  feme  fequeftered  fituation,  and  go  and  fuckle  them  two  or 
three  times  a-day.  If  any  perfon  come  near  the  calves,  they  clap 
their  heads  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  lye  like  a  hare  in  form,  to  hide 
themfelves.  This  is  a  proof  of  their  native  wildnefs  ;  and  is  corro- 
borated by  the  following  circumllance,  that  happened  to  the  writer 
of  this  narrativ'e,  who  found  a  hidden  calf,  two  days  old,  very  lean, 
•and  very  weak.  On  ftroking  its  head,  it  got  up,  pawed  two  or 
three  times  like  an  old  bull,  bellowed  very  loud,  retired,  a  few  fteps, 
and  bolted  at  his  legs  with  all  its  force.  It  then  began  to  paw  a- 
gain,  bellowed,  ftepped  back,  and  bolted  as  before  ;  but  knowing  its 
intention,  and  ftepping  afide,  it  miffed  me,  fell,  and  was  fo  very  weak 
that  it  could  not  rife,  though  it  made  feveral  efforts  :  But  it  had 
done  enough  ;  the  whole  herd  were  alarmed  ;  and  coming  to  its  ref- 
cucj  obliged  me  to  retire  ;  for  the  dams  will  allow  no  perfon  to 
touch  their  calves,  without  attacking  them  with  impetuous  ferocity. 

*'  When  any  one  happens  to  be  wounded,  or  grown  weak  and 
feeble  through  age  and  ficknefs,  the  refl  of  the  herd  fet  upon  it, 
aad  gore  it  to  dektli." 

A  very  full  account  of  the  flieep  hufbandry  of  the  county 
is  given,  p.  153.  etfeii.  They  are  clafled  under  three  diftinft 
heads  ;  viz.  the  Cheviot,  the  Heath  Jheep,  and  the  Long-ivoolled 
breed.  Drawings  of  a  ram  of  each  breed  are  prefented  j  but 
we  have  been  informed  that  fome  of  them  are  not  correct.  In 
fpeaking  of  the  heath  Iheep,  it  is  faid — ' 

**  The  breeders  of  this  kind  of  fheep  on  the  fouth-wefl  corner  of 
the  county,  are  very  confident  that  they  are  a  much  hardier fieep  than 
the  Cheviot  breed  ;  and,  upon  their  high-expofed  heathy  mountains, 
where  there  is  very  little  green  herbage,  much  more  profitable  ;  while 
the  Cheviot  farmers  affert,  that  theirs  are  equally  hardy,  and  that 
the  greater  value  of  the  fleece  gives  them  a  decided  fuperiority. 
Wc  have  before  ftated,  that  the  fincnefs  of  wool  is  net  a  proper  cri- 
terion by  which  the  merits  of  a  breed  of  fiieep  are  to  be  determined. 
It  can  only  be  done  by  fair  experiment,  in  which  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe  are  included.  But  we  do  not  find  that  this  has  ever 
been  done  by  either  party  ;  and  though  it  is  only  opinion  againfl 
opinion,  yet  both  parties  are  fo  pofitive,  that  they  are  ready  to  quar- 
■  itlwith  any  perfon  who  happens  to  exprefs  an  opinion  bf  his  owjj. 
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We  fhall  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  ftating,  that  the  quedioa 
can  only  be  properly  decided  by  a  parcel  of  each  kind  of  ewes  (fup- 
pofe  lOo)  being  depaltured  and  kept  in  every  refpecl  alike,  upon 
lome  of  thofe  high,  cxpofed  fituations,  the  height  of  which  is  much 
more  elevated,  and  the  herbage  coarfer,  than  the  Cheviot  paftures, 
and  almoft  totally  covered  with  heath  or  heather  {^erica  vulgaris^  ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  Jive,  fix,  or  [even  years,  that  breed  which  has 
brought  the  greateft  number  of  fheep  to  market,  and  made  the 
mod  profit*  will  defervedly  be  deemed  the  hardiejly  beji,  and  moji 
eligible  for  fuch  fituations. 

*'  Until  fome  experiment  of  this  kind  determine  the  matter,  we 
hope  we  (hall  not  give  offence  to  cither  party  by  ftating,  that  we 
have  feen  the  heath  (heep  bred  with  advantage  upon  higher  and 
coarfer  paftures  than  Common  Burn,  or  thofe  other  kinds  around 
Cheviot  ;  and  that  it  may  probably  turn  out,  that  each  breed  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  particular  fituations  ;  the  one  to  coarfe,  expofed 
mountains,  where  the  luxury  of  green  herbage  is  thinly  fcattered,  or 
rarely  to  be  found  ;  the  other,  to  hilly  pajlurts,  where  confiderable 
portions  of  verdant  furface  predominate,  fuch  as  charadlerife  the 
paftoral  diftrids  round  Cheviot.'* 

The  practice  of  milking  ewes  is  very  juftly  cenfured,  and 
vc  are  happy  to  learn  that  this  unprofitable  cuftom  is  going 
faft  into  difufe." 

The  comparative  ftatement  betwixt  horfes  and  oxen,  for 
the  purpofe  of  the  draught,  is  given  with  fo  much  accuracy, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  extra6ting  the  whole  of  it.  If 
oxen  were  invariably  employed  in  farm-labour,  it  is  evident 
that  they  would  occafion  a  famine  in  the  country,  initead  of 
yendenng  provifions  cheap,  as  fpeculative  men  have  idly  fup- 
pofed. 


A  comparative  Statement  hetiueen  Horfes  and  Oxen,  for  the 

purpofe  of  the  Draught. 

**  By  way  of  prehminary,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  admit  as 
6ata,  that  a  horfe,  which  eats  70  bufhels  of  oats  per  year,  will  not 
confume  of  other  food  fo  much  ;.&  an  ox  that  gets  no  corn  *  s 
ibut,  in   the   following  eftimatc,  we  ftiall  allow  horfes  to  eat  as 

much 


*  This  is  deduced  from  the  following  experiments. 

Three 
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much  as  oxen,  as  the  difference  is  not  yet  fufficiently  afcertain- 
ed. 

*«  That  the  oxen  are  yoked  at  three  years  old,  and  are  worked 
till  fix  ;  and  for  the  firft  year  require  eight  to  do  the  work  of  two 
horfes  ;  but,  after  halving  been  worked  a  year,  and  become  tradl- 
able  and  ftronger,  fix  are  equal  to  two  horfes,  either  by  being 
yoked  three  at  a  time,  or  two,  and  driven  by  the  holder  with- 
cords  ;  of  courfe,  the  expence  of  a  driver  may  be  eflimated  to  be 
faved  for  one  half  the  year. 

*'  That  the  expences  of  a  ploughman,  the  plough,  and  other 
articles  that  are  the  fame  in  both  teams,  need  not  be  taken  into 
the  account. 

"  And  that  oxen,  to  work  regularly  through  the  year,  cannot 
Work  more  than  half  a  day  at  a  time, 

Expence  of  an  ox  per  ann. 

Summeringj — Grafs  2  acres,  at  20s.  per  acre  -  200 

Wintering, — on  ftraw  and  turnips       200 
but  if  on  hay         -         400 


The  average  is  *  -  -  -  ;?     o     o 
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Three  working  horfes,  about  15^  hands  high,  eat  in  14  days  96  ftones  of 
hay,  which  is  for  each  horfe,  at  the  rate  of  j6  ftones  a-week,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  oats,  12  gallons  per  week. 

Mr  Thomfon's  (of  Chillingham  Barm)  18  horfes  in  la  days  eat  430  ftones 
of  hay  :  which  is  14  ftones  per  week  each  horfe  :  allowance  of  oats,  16  gal- 
ions  per  week. 

Mr  Aitkiiifun's  of  Yevering,  cat,  per  week,  13  ftones  of  hay,  a  bufhels  o( 
potatoe?,  and  16  gallons  of  oats. 

Mr  Jobfon's  of  Newtoun,  five  years  old  working  oxen,  with  a  full  allow- 
ance of  hay,  had,  each  ox,  6  quarts  of  oats  per  day. 

In  15  days,  4  oxen  eat  164  ftones  71b.  of  hay,  which  is  after  the  rate,  for 
each  ox,  of  hay  ip-J  tioiies  per  week, 
of  oats  IOt^  gallons  ditto. 

Three  days  after,  the  lame  oxen  were  put  to  hay  only;  and  in  7  days  eat 
79  ftones  ID  lb.,  or  ao  ftones,  each  ox  per  week,  whicli  is  only  5  ftone  more 
than  when  they  got  lo^  gallons  of  corn  in  the  fame  time.  This  is  a  Angular 
circuniftance,  and  deferviug  of  furcber  inveftigatiou. 

An  unwcrked  ox,  3^  years  old,  was  put  to  good  old  meadow-hay,  the  ajth 
of  November,  and  eat  49  ftones  in  ai  days;  or,  per  week,  16  ftones  5  lb. 

An  idle  horfe  (i5\  hands  high)  eat  of  the  fame  hay,  ao  ftones  in  10 days, 
or,  per  week,  14  ftones— had  uo  corn. 

*  A  greaf  portion  of  the  foil  of  this  county  is  improper  for  turnips.  In 
thofe  ^iilrids  hay  is  given,  inftead  of  turnips ;  for  which  rcafon  we  have 
taken  the  average. 
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£.  s.  d, 

■»  Brought  over  500 

Intereft  at  5  per  cent,  for  price  of  the  ox  -  0100 

Harnefs,  flaoeing,  &c.  -  -  -  o  15     o 

650 

JDedud  for  the  increafed  value  of  an  ox  for  I  year  i     0,0 


Gives  the  expence  per  ann.  of  an  ox  for  the  team      550 

And  the  expence  of  6  oxen  -  -  31    10     o 

To  which  mull  be  added  the  expence  of  a  driver  for  half 

a  year  -  -  •  -  -3100 

Total  expence  of  a  team  of  6  oxen  -  -         3500 


An  elght-ox  team. 

The  expence  of  an  ox  per  ann.  being  -  -  5     5© 

8 


That  of  eight  will  be               -              -               -             42  o  o 
To  which  add  the  expence  of  a  driver          -           -           800 

Gives  the  expence  per  ann.  of  an  eight -ox  team       50  o  o 

Therefore  the  expence  of  a  team  of  oxen   for  the  iirft 

year  will  be              -              -               -               -              50  o  o 

Ditto  the  fecond  year             -               -              -               35  o  o 

Ditto  the  third  year                -                -               •>             35  o  o 

Divided  by              ,             -             -             .              3)120  o  o 

Gives  the  average  expence  per  ann.  of  an  ox-team, 

from  3  to  6  years  old             -             -              40  o  o 


Expence  of  a  horfe  per  ann. 

Summering — Grafs  2  acres,  at  20s.  per  acre  -  200 

"Wintering — Strav/  13  v.'eeks,  at  Qd.  per  week  -  o   lO     o 

Hay      16  ditto,    \\  tons,  at  2I.  per  ton  300 

Corn  (for  a  year),  70  bufhels  of  oats,  at  2s  per  bufliel     700 
tJhoeing  and  harnefs  "  -  -  -100 

Carryover        £'^%  ^^     ^ 
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Brought  over  13   10     o 

Annuity  to  pay  ofFzjI.  In  16  years,  the  purchafe  value 

of  the  horfe  at  four  years  old  *  -  250 

Expence  of  a  horfe  per  ann.  «  «  - 

Ditto  of  a  two-horfe  team  -  _  - 

If  a  three-horfe  team  be  ufed,  the  account  will  (land  thus  : 
The  expence  of  a  horfe  per  ann.  being 


15 

15 

0 

31 

10 

0 

IS  :~ 
15 

15 

0 

3 

47 
8 

5 

0 

0 
0 

55 

5 

0 

That  of  three  will  be  -  -  - 

To  which  add  the  expence  of  a  driver 

Gives  the  expence  of  a  three-horfe  team 

**  If  the  comparifon  be  made  with  the  horfe-team  of  many  of 
the  midland  counties,  where  they  ufe  /ive  hotfes,  yoked  one  before  ari" 
other  in  one  plough,  the  account  will  Hand  thus  :— 
The  expence  of  one  horfe  per  ann.  being 


That  of  five  will  be  -  =  =  - 

To  which  add  the  expence  of  a  man  to  drive 

The  expence  of  a  team  of  5  horfes  will  be 
Ditto  of  3  ditto  -  -  - 

Ditto  of  2  ditto  -         -         - 

Ditto  of  8  oxen  -  -         . 

The  average  expence  of  an  ox-team,  from  three  to  fix 
years  old,  that  will  do  the  fame  quantity  of  work 
as  two  horfes         -         -         -         -         -         -40     00 


>5 

*5 

0 

5 

78 

15 

0 

18 

0 

0 

96 

15 

0 

55 

5 

0 

3' 

10 

0 

5^ 

0 

0 

"  The  conciufions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  ftatement  are  fo 
obvious,  as  to  need  little  elucidation.  But  we  cannot  help  remark- 
ing how  Ihong  the  force  of  prejudice  mud  be,  to  continue  the  ufe 
of  five  horfes,  and  heavy,  clumfy,  unwieldy  ivheelploughs,  where  a 
fingle  Jiving-plougb,  and  two  horfes  yoked  double,  and  driven  by 
the  holder,  would  do  the  fame  quantity  of  work,  equally  well,  and 
at  one  third  the  expence  ! 

N  n  3  "But 


•  This  is  calculated  on  the  fuppofition,  that  a  horfe  bought  at  four  years 
old  will  work  fixtcen  years  ;  and  aiimitting  his  price  to  be  25I.,  then  the  quef- 
tion  will  be,  to  find  what  annuity  will  pay  cfFajl.  in  fixteen  years,  allowing 

compound  interett  at  5  per  cent.,  whicb,  by  the  raks  laid  down  by  the  writers 
on  algebra,  will  be  %\.  js. 
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*'  But  before  any  proper  concliifions  can  be  drawn,  wlietlicr  oa;- 
leams  or  horjes  are  the  moft  eligible,  it  will  be  neccHary  to  confider 
whether  the  quantity  of  land  employed  in  fupporting  thofe  animals, 
be  ufed  in  the  moft  profitable  mode  to  the  community,  as  well  as 
the  occupier. 

*'  With  the  latter,  the  firft  queftion  for  confideration  is,  Whe- 
ther eight  oxen  uftd  in  the  team,  or  in  grazing,  will  pay  him  the 
xtioft  money  \ 

"  Suppofe  eight  oxen  at  three  years  old^  were  put  to  the  plough, 
and  plough  fix  acres  per  week,  which,  at  3s.  /\A.  *  per  acre,  is  208.  j 
and  if  they  work  forty -eight  weeks  in  a  year,  then  their  whole 
earnings,  (after  deducting  61.  for  cxpenees  of  harnefs,  fhoeing, 
8ic.)  will  be  42I.  ;  but  if  they  plough  only  Jive  acres  per  iveek, 
(which  is  probably  nearer  the  truth),  then  their  whole  earnings 
■will  be  only  34!. 

**  The  fame  oxen  put  to  graze  at  the  fame  money,  fnould  im- 
prove in  value  5I.  5s.  each,  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  4I.  5s.  in  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  there  are  few  fituations,  if  the 
cattle  are  of  a  good  quick-feeding  kind,  where  they  wovld  not 
pay  confiderahly  more. 

*'  In  refpeft  to  the  community,  the  account  v;ill  be  nearly  a* 
follows  : — 

**  From  the  above  UaLements,  we  Snd  that  an  ox  for  fummering 

and  wintering,  requires  -  -  3t  acres ; 

Therefore  a  fix-ox  team  will  require  -  — 2 1  ditto 

And  two  horfes  for  grafo  and  hay  per  ann. 

require  -  -  -  -  7  ditto 

For  corn  and  ftrav?  -  -  -  .4  ditta 

L.and  neccffary  for  keeping  two  horfes  per 

ann.  -  .  -  -  — 1 1  ditto 


The  difference  in  the  qaantlty  of  land  re-T 

quired  for  a  team  of  oxenyraore  than  >  10       acres, 

horfes  -  -  J 

*'  Hence  it  appears,  tliat  a  team  of  fix  oxen  requires  ten  acres 
niore  land  to  maintain  them  than  a  team  of  two  horfes,  whick 
will  Ao  the  fame  work  ;  and,  of  courfe,  the  produce  which  might 
be  derived  from  thefe  ten  acres  is  lott  to  the  community.  Suppofe 
it  to  be  one  half  in  gvaf?,  the  other  half  in  tillage,  then  we  fliali 
have 

5     acres  of  clover  or  grafs. 
\\  ditto  of  oacs. 
\\  ditto  of  tui'nips,  or  fallov/. 
\\  ditto  of  wheat. 

«   It 


*  If  to  this  3s.  4d.  be  added  is.  8d.,  the  wages  for  the  ploughman  and 
cjriver,  it  will  make  5s.,  the  ufual  price  for  ploughing  an  acre  in  this  diflriiil. 
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*•  It  would  then  fend  to  market  yearly,  at  the  lowed  computa" 
tion, 

74  cwt.  of  beef. 
8    quarters  of  oats. 
And  5    ditto  of  wheat. 

"  From  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  it  appears,  that  if  oxen  were  uni- 
verfally  ufed  for  the  draught,  in  the  room  of  horfes,  there  would  be 
a  confiderable  defalcation  in  the  fupply  of  the  markets  both  in  corn 
and  animal  food  *.  And  the  lofs  to  the  farmer,  would  be  the  pro- 
fit derived  from  the  produce  ;  which,  by  the  ufual  mode  of  allowing 
one  third  for  the  farmer's  profit,  would,  in  this  cafe,  be  about  lol.'* 

The  above  is  the  mod  covreci  ftatement  upon  this  import- 
ant fubjedl  that  we  have  feen.  The  advocates  for  oxen  are 
conftantly  calling  for  facts  !  Here  they  are  to  their  hand. 
Indeed  we  have  always  confidered  the  general  praftice  of  lay- 
ing oxen  afide,  where  hufbandry  was  actively  carried  on,  as 
the  ftrongeft  proof  of  their  inutility. 

The  obftacles  to  improvements  are  ftated  to  be,  **  Letting 
no  leafes,  or  leafes  for  five  or  feven  years."  The  lofs  which 
the  country  fuftains  from  fuch  pernicious  condudt,  is  clearly 
elucidated.  The  payment  of  tithes  in  kind,  is  likewife  brought 
forward  as  an  obftacle  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture  ;  and 
it  affords  us  great  fatisfadion  to  find,  that  the  fentiments  we 
have  conftantly  maintained  upon  this  branch  of  political  eco- 
nomy, are  fo  ably  fupported  by  fuch  eminent  and  judicious 
agriculturifts.  We  have  long  confidered  it  as  an  axiom,  That 
the  wafte  lands  cannot  be  cultivated,  unlefs  this  ancient,  but 
permcious  burden  is  previoufly  commuted.  This  is  in  izQ: 
done  under  every  inclofure-bill  which  is  pafied  into  a  law,  as 
an  allotment  in  lieu  of  tithe  is  fet  apart  for  the  impropriator. 
Where  tithe  is  regularly  drawn,  it  is  not  fimply  iol.  per 
cent,  upon  the  produ(5l  of  the  grouiid,  but  10/.  ^er  cent,  upon 

N  n  4  the 


•  In  \n<  rci:!it-,  it  is  cllnatcd,  that  thtre  are  capable  of  culti  a  •  ift 
Soo,ooo  acres ;  and  allowing  one  third  of  this  to  be  in  tillage,  that  is,  266,666 
acres,  and  that  eveiv  50  acres  in  tillage  will  require  a  team  to  iranage  it  pro- 
perly ;  of  courfe,  there  will  be  at  icalt  S^^^  teams  ;  but,  for  the  fake  of  round 
numbers,  callir  5000  teams: 

Then  50CO  X  ^^crtts.  beef  =37,500  cwts  of  beef,  at  308.         -  56,250" 

5000X8  qr».  oats     rr  40,cco  qr^..  of  oats,  at  l6s.  -  32,000 

5000  X  5  I""*  wheat  =  25,000  qrs.  ot  wheat,  at  40s.  •        50,000 

138,250 


—  the  value  in  prov'fions  that  would  be  loft  to  this  couBtry  yearly,  if  horfe* 
tenuis  were  abolilhed,  and  oxen  ufed  in  th«ir  ilcad. 
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the  tenant's  capital  stocky  becaufe  this  capital  is  all  laid  out  in 
the  raifing  of  the  produce.  Inftead  of  being  i  ol.  per  cent, 
upon  the  rent,  as  very  miftakenly  fuppofed  by  fome  people, 
it  may  amount  to  ten  times  more,  where  the  farm  is  poflefled 
under  a  lucrative  leafe,  or  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer  who  is  an 
adept  at  his  bufinefs. 

Under  the  fedion  of  Aveights  and  meafures,  p.  1 94,  it  is 
faid— 

*•  The  Board  of  Agriculture  could  not  do  the  public  a  greater 
fervice,  than  by  bringing  forward  a  regulation  of  weights  and  mea- 
fures. One  weight  and  one  meafure,  derived  from  the  fame  root, 
and  increafing  or  decrcafing  in  a  ten-fold  ratio,  would  introduce  fuch 
fimplicity,  eafe,  and  perfpicuity,  into  all  tranfaftions  of  bufinefs, 
(where  calculations  are  necefTary),  as  would  prevent  the  numbeiiefs 
miftakes  and  errors  which  are  daily  happening. 

*•  Preparations  for  remedying  this  great  inconvenience,  have  been 
made  at  different  times  ;  and  we  believe  there  are  fufficient  materials 
for  perfecting  the  meafure,  whenever  it  is  thought  proper  to  bring  it 
forward." 

A  very  animated  conclufion  is  given ;  but  we  are  forry  that 
want  of  room  prevents  us  from  inferting  it.  In  this  branch, 
the  means  of  improvement  are  brought  under  one  point  of 
viewj  and  we  can  juft  mention  them.  They  are,  drilling  of 
feas  and  beans — luatering  of  ineadoivs — draining — planting. — ' 
An  increafed  attention  to  the  live  stock  of  the  country. — Single- 
horfe  carts — public  farms,  "  where  youth  might  be  inftrufted 
in  agriculture,  and  experienced  farmers  might  vifit  with  ad- 
vantage." 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  but  juflice  to  the  authors  of  this 
Report  to  fay,  that  while  it  contains  a  large  fund  of  found 
pra6tical  information,  it  is  written  with  fpirit  and  perfpicuity, 
and  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  interefting  to  thofe  who  fearch 
after  a  detailed  account  of  Britifli  hufbandry.  We  have  re- 
ceived much  pleafure  in  perufing  fuch  an  intelligent  work  j 
and  ardently  wifli  that  every  report  prefented  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Board,  had  been  executed  uoou  the  fame  liberal  and 

...  * 

fcientilic  principles. 
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PART     III. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AGRICULTURAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


From  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  West  Riding  of 

Yorkshire. 


Fallowing  Defended. 

Whether  Summer-fallow  is  neceflary  or  unneceflary  ? — ' 
is  a  queftion  lately  agitated ;  and,  in  a  refpe^lable  work,  (the 
Survey  of  Norfolk),  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  explode  this 
pradlice,  which  has  long  been  confidered  as  a  moft  beneficial 
improvement.  The  agriculture  of  Britain  being  materially 
interefted  in  the  ifTue  of  this  queftion,  the  following  anfwers 
to  the  Norfolk  furveyor  are  fubmitted  to  the  public. 

To  keep  his  land  clean,  will  always  be  a  principal  obje£t 
with  every  good  farmer  5  for,  if  this  be  negle£led,  in  place  of 
carrying  rich'  crops  of  corn  or  grafs,  the  ground  will  be  ex- 
haufted  by  crops  of  weeds.  Where  land  is  foul,  every  opera- 
tion of  hufbandry  muft  be  proportionally  non-efFedlive,  and 
even  the  manures  applied  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  loft. 

If  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  ftate  of  the  weather, 
when  the  ground  is  ploughed  preparatory  to  receiving  the 
feed,  be  duly  confidered,  it  will  be  found,  that,  at  that  time, 
it  can  neither  be  properly  divided  by  the  a£tion  of  the  plough, 
nor  can  root-weeds,  or  aimual  weeds,  be  then  extirpated ; 
Hence  arifes  the  neceflity  of  working  it  in  Summer,  when 
the  weather  is  favourable  for  the  purpofes  of  ploughing,  and 
when  root-weeds  may  be  dragged  to  the  furface.  It  is  only 
at  that  time  the  full  advantages  of  ploughing  are  attainable  ; 
for  Summer- fallow  may,  with  propriety,  be  ftyled  ploughing 
in  perfe£lion. 

The 
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The  necefiity  of  Summer- fallow  depends  greatly -upon  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  foil ;  as,  upon  fome  foils,  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  praftice  is  feldomer  required  than  upon  others. 
Wherever  the  foil  is  incumbent  upon  clay  or  till,  it  is  more 
difpofed  to  get  foul,  than  when  incumbent  upon  a  dry  gra- 
"vcljy  bottom  :  befides,  wet  foils,  from  being  ploughed  in  Win- 
ter, contra6t  a  ftifFnefs,  which  leflens  the  pafture  of  artificial 
plants,  and  prevents  them  from  receiving  fufficient  nourifh- 
ment.  When  land  of  a  dry  gravelly  quality  gets  foul,  it  may 
be  eafily  cleaned,  without  a  plain  Summer-fallow ;  as  crops, 
fuch  as  turnips,  &c.  may  be  fubllituted  in  its  place,  which, 
when  drilled  at  proper  intervals,  admit  of  being  ploughed  as 
often  as  neceflary  ;  whereas  wet  foils,  which  are  naturally 
unfit  for  carrying  fuch  crops,  mud  be  cleaned  and  brought 
into  good  order  by  frequent  ploughings  and  harrowings  du- 
ing  the  Summer  months. 

It  is  from  neglefting  to  make  thefe  difhintflions,  that  the 
erroneous  fyftem  laid  down  by  Mr  Kent,  the  Norfolk  fur- 
■veyor,  evidently  proceeds. 

The  county  of  Norfolk  generally  confills  of  dry  fand,  or 
of  rich  fandy  loam  ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  above  principles* 
Summer-fallow  may,  in  that  dillrict,  be  confidered  as  imne- 
ccfTary.  If  Mr  Kent  had  confined  his  ftridures  to  the  huf- 
bandry  of  Norfolk,  no  objedlion  could  reafonably  have  been 
urged  againil  them  ;  but,  when  he  condemns  Summer-fallow 
altogether,  he  ftrikes  at  the  agriculture  of  Britain  in  a  moft 
material  point. 

I'he  fubltance  of  Mr  Kent's  arguments  againft  fallow,  may 
be  comprifed  under  four  heads  : 

I//,  Nature  does  not  require  any  paufe  or  reft  ;  and  the 
earth  was  evidently  defigned  to  yield  a  regular  uninterrupted 
produce* 

idl'j^  As  the  productive  quality  of  the  earth  never  ceafes, 
if  corn  is  not  fown,  weeds  will  be  produced;  therefore,  it  is 
our  bufinefs  to  expel  the  unpi-odu6live  plant,  and  to  intro- 
duce others  that  are  beneficial. 

3f//)',  That  the  idea  of  leaving  land  to  left,  is  ridiculous  ; 
for  by  keeping  it  clean,  and  by  a  judicious  intermixture  of 
crops,  it  m.ay  be  managed  like  a  garden,  and  fown  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

£i^thly.  That  the  fallows  in  England  exhibit  nothing  but  a 
coniilft  between  the  farmer  and  his  weeds,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter generally  prevail ;  for  they  are  only  half- ilifled,  and  never 

efTediuaily  killed. 

The 
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The  mod  ofthefe  arguments  may  be  granted,  and  yet  the 
utility,  nay  the  necefiity  of  Summer- fallow,  be  confiftently 
maintained. 

It  is  already  acknowledged,  that  it  is  only  upon  wet  foils, 
or,  in  other  words,  upon  land  unfit  for  the  turnip-hufbandry, 
a  plain  Summer-fallow  is  neceffary  ;  and  this,  we  fuppofe,  in- 
cludes three  fourths  of  the  ifland.  The  utility  of  Summer- 
fallow  upon  fuch  foils,  is  not  contended  for  becaufe  nature 
requires  a  paufe  or  reft  to  invigorate  her  to  carry  frefh 
crops,  but  fclely  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  keep  them  clean, 
without  this  auxiliary  affiftance.  To  fpeak  of  follov/ing  na- 
ture in  farming,  is  mere  found  ;  for,  if  we  were  to  imitate 
nature,  we  would  not  cultivate  land  at  all.  Nature  is  often 
improved  by  art :  and  fallowing  is  the  means  employed  for 
removing  a  hofl  of  enemies,  v/hich  prevent  her  from  being 
fertile  and  produtlive. 

As  a  fieid  filled  with  root-weeds,  muft  be  in  a  (late  of 
greater  exhaufticn,  than  if  it  carried  a  heavy  crop  of  corn  ; 
fo,  the  produftive  quality  of  the  earth  mull  neceflarily  de~ 
creafe,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  weeds  it  brings  forth. 
But,  becaufe  corn  is  not  fown,  it  does  not  follow  that  weeds 
of  any  kind  fnould  be  fuffered  to  grow.  The  objett  of  al- 
lowing the  ground  to  remain  a  year  under  fallow,  is  to  afford 
tim.e  and  opportunity  for  expelling*  the  unprodu6^ive  plant, 
and  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  others  which  are  bene- 
ficial. 

The  moft  judicious  intermixture  of  crops  upon  clay  foils, 
will  not  preclude  the  necefiity  of  Summer-failovi^,  although 
it  will  go  a  great  Vv-r-.y  to  prevent  a  frequent  repetition  of  it. 
An  eight-courfe  fliift,  fuch  as,  fallow,  wheat,  beans  drilled 
and  horfe-hoed,  barley,  grafs-feeds,  oats,  beans,  and  wheat, 
is  as  much  as  can  be  recommended  ;  and  it  is  only  upon  rich 
clay,  or  deep  loam,  where  fuch  an  extenfive  rotation  is  ad- 
miifible.  A  fliift  of  this  kind,  when  dung  is  applied  twice 
in  the  courfe  of  it,  v/iil  pay  the  farmer  more  handfomely  than 
the  moft  judicious  intermixture  of  crops,  where  fallowing  ia 
neglefted. 

Again,  no  rules  drawn  from  garden  prcc^ice  Vkill  apply  to 
operations  carried  on  in  the  field  j  the  foils  are  generally  very 
different ;  and  any  comparifon  that  can  be  made,  miufi:  be 
with  thofe  rich  fandy  foils,  upon  v/hich  vi'e  Inve  allowed  fal- 
lowing to  be  unneceliary.  The  crops  in  the  garden  are  reap- 
ed at  fo  many  different  times,  and  often  fo  early  in  the  fea- 
fon,  that  opportunity  is  always  gained  for  working  the  ground 

in 
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in  the  completed  manner  •,  while  the  immenfe  difference  be- 
twixt working  with  the  plough  and  the  fpade,  renders  every 
comparifon  ridiculous. 

A  fallow  field,  which  exhibits  a  confli£l  betwixt  the  farmer 
and  his  weeds,  does  not  dcferve  that  appellation  ;  for  the  in- 
tention of  the  fallow  is  to  extirpate  thefe  weeds.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think,  that  the  fhocking  fituation  of  many  Englifli 
fallows  may  be  attributed  to  the  feeding  and  folding  them  with 
{heep.  The  farmer,  from  being  obliged,  by  the  conditions  of 
his  leafe,  or  the  rules  of  common-field  management,  to  fallow 
every  third  or  fourth  year,  is  tempted  to  draw  fomething  from 
thern  when  in  this  unprodu6live  ftate,  and,  to  gratify  his  ava- 
rice in  the  firft  inftance,  facrifices  the  good  hufbandry  which 
it  is  his  ultimate  intereft  to  pra£life.  A  well  managed  fallow 
fhould  be  wrought  as  early  in  the  feafon  as  polFible,  and  con- 
tinually turned  over  where  the  leaft  particle  of  quickens  ap- 
pears. It  is  no  argument  againft  the  utihty  of  fallows,  that 
they  are  often  managed  in  a  different  way ;  this  goes  only 
againlt  the  impropriety  of  the  management,  but  does  not  mi- 
litate againft  the  pi'adice  itfelf. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  neceffiry  of  Summer  fallow  turns  up- 
this  fingle  point : — Can  wet  lands  be  advantageoufly  em- 
ployed in  railing  turnips  or  cabbages  ?  a  queftion  which  the 
p-attical farmer y  who  is  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture ot  fuch  foils,  and  the  immenfe  labour  required  to  bring 
them  into  pi-oper  tilth,  will  have  no  difficulty  to  anfwer  in  the 
negative.  It  is  not  difputed  but  ihat  turnips  and  cabbages  will 
grow  upon  thefe  foils  :  but  the  quefhion  is,  Whether  the  extrar 
ordinary  labour  they  require,  and  the  damage  fufbained  by  the 
ground,  during  the  confumption  or  carrying  ofF  the  crops,  will 
not  exceed  the  value  of  the  produce  ?  Does  Mr  Kent  mean 
to  recommend  the  turnip-hufbandry  under  fuch  circumftances  ? 
If  he  does,  the  recommendacion  furniihes  a  prefumption  that 
he  is  unacquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  wet  lands.  If  he 
does  not,  how  is  the  ground  to  be  kept  clean,  and  enabled  to 
yield  a  regular  uninterrupted  produce  ? 

Nothing  that  is  faid  in  defence  of  Fallow,  is  meant  in  vin- 
dication of  the  abfurd  fyitem  of  taking  only  two  crops  to 
one  fallow,  as  pradifed  upon  many  Englifh  common-fields. 
It  is  only  meant  to  fhow  that  clay  foils,  and  every  foil  in- 
cumbent upon  a  wet  bottom,  cannot  be  kept  clean,  without 
the  affiftance  of  this  radical  and  ancient  pradice.  Hpw 
often  it  ihould  be  ufed,  muft  in  a  great  meafure  be  left  to  the 

difcretion 
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difcretlon  of  the  farmer,  who  will  repeat  it  when  neceflary, 
if  he  knows  his  own  intereft.  We  fhall  conclude  our  defence 
of  fallow,  with  an  extra£l  taken  from  p.  192.  of  the  Survey 
alluded  to.  "  It  is  highly  proper  to  he  careful  againfl  adopting 
the  vifionary  recommendations  of  modern  theoriftsy  ivho^  upon  hypo- 
thefes  of  their  oivny  hold  up  luild  fy ferns  of  deli f ion  ^  ivhich  are  apt 
to  mi/lead  the  credulous j  and  do  great  injury^* 


Account  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Adam  Dickson,  extracted  from  the 
IntroduElion  to  the  "  Hufbandry  of  the  Ancients" 

Mr  Dickson  was  a  fon  of  the  late  Reverend  Mr  Andrew 
Dickfon,  minifter  of  Aberlady,  in  the  county  of  Eaft  Lothian. 
He  had  a  liberal  education  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and,  having  a  very  promifmg  genius  for  learning,  was  always 
defigned  for  the  church.  His  father,  however,  having  a  large 
farm,  he  early  turned  his  thoughts  to  agriculture  ;  and,  in  his 
youth,  pafling  fome  part  of  his  time  with  the  farmers  of  that 
opulent  county,  who  are  many  of  them  not  unfit  to  converfe 
with  men  of  letters,  he,  from  them,  as  well  as  from  his  own 
obfervation,  acquired  the  exa£l:  knowledge  of  fafts,  and  of  the 
pra£tire  of  hufbandry.  Being  a  man  of  a  very  lively  appre- 
henfion,  of  an  ardent  mind,  and  of  a  clear  and  found  judge- 
ment, he  foon  became  an  adept  in  any  branch  of  fcience  to 
which  he  applied. 

Mr  Dickfon  was  ordained  minifter  of  Dunfe,  in  the  (hire 
of  Bervi'ick,  in  the  year  1750.  As  his  fettlement  had  been 
delayed  for  a  confiderable  time,  on  account  of  a  law-fuit  about 
the  legality  of  the  prefentation,  an  oppofition  to  him  was  ftir- 
red  up  in  the  parifh  j  but  fuch  was  the  ability,  good  fenfe, 
and  engaging  temper  of  Mr  Dickfon,  and  fuch  the  candour 
and  generofity  of  his  conduct,  that  his  moft  fanguine  oppo- 
nents very  foon  became  his  greateft  friends. 

Our  author  refided  for  twenty  years  in  Berwickfhire,  where 
improvements  in  agriculture  having  been  much  more  recent, 
and  the  difficulties  to  be  furmounted  much  greater  than  in 
Eaft  Lothian,  he  had  occafion  there  to  obferve  the  moft  fpi- 
rited  exertions  by  the  cultivators  of  land.  This  change  of 
fituation  enlarged  his  views,  and  extended  his  knowledge,  on 
the  fubje(5l  of  his  favourite  purfuit. 

In 
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In  the  year  1770,  MrDickfon  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
ty, having  been  trauflated  from  Dunfe  to  Whittingham,  in 
Eafb  Lothian,  where  he  lived  but  a  few  years  :  he  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  on  the  ajtii  of  March  1776.  No 
man  could  be  more  univerfally  regretted  among  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance,  than  he  was;  not  merely  on  account  of  his 
refpe£lable  abilities  as  a  clergyman  and  a  fcholar,  but  ftilj 
mors  on  account  of  the  unbouiuled  benevolence  of  his  heart, 
and  the  peculiar  franknefs  and  promptitude  with  which  he 
gave  his  affiftance,  in  advice,  or  in  credit  and  fupport,  to 
every  perfon  who  had  the  fmallell  title  to  alk  him. 

It  was  with  no  fmall  degree  of  judgement,  that  MrDickfon 
had  early  fele£led  to  himfelf  a  corner  of  literature,  for  which 
the  habits  of  his  life  had  particularly  qualified  him,  and  in 
which  he  was  not  likely  to  interfere  with  any  of  his  compa» 
nions,  who  darted  at  the  fame  time,  for  the  fame  derived  from 
v/riting  well.  He  had  obferved  with  regret,  that  the  books  of 
hufoandry,  that  had  been  publiftied  in  England,  were  ill  cal- 
dulated  for  the  foil  and  climate  of  Scotland ;  and  likewife, 
that  many  of  them  confifted  chiefly  of  uncertain  fpeculations 
on  theories,  not  well  fupported  by  the  hiftory  of  facls.  He 
was  therefore  determined  to  compofe  a  Treatife  of  Agricul- 
ture, on  a  plan  that  ihould  obviate  thefe  ol)je£lions.  The 
firfl  volume  of  this  Treatife  was  publifiied  in  the  year  1764, 
and  the  fecond  feme  years  afterwards ;  and  has  ever  fince 
been  held,  not  only  to  be  the  book  bed  adapted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Scolirn  farmer,  but,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the 
mod  judicious  and  pradlical  treatifes  on  the  fubjedl  that  has 
ever  been  publifned  in  Britain. 

The  Hufbandry  of  the  Ancients  v/as  the  produce  of  Mr 
Dickfon's  maturer  years,  and,  as  he  confefles  himfelf  in  the 
preface,  cod  him  a  very  great  degree  of  application  and  la!- 
bour.  The  public  v/ill  judge  of  the  execution.  To  the  editor^ 
it  appears  to  do  much  honour  to  the  author,  and  to  be  a  very 
valuable  prefent  to  all  who  are  converfant  in  the  lird  and  mod 
ufeful  of  all  the  necelTary  arts.  Farmers,  in  general,  are  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  the  books  of  ancierlt 
hufbandry  are  written ;  and  there  are  but  few  of  thofe  lovers 
of  the  art,  who  are  maders  of  the  language,  that  will  take  the 
trouble  to  fekft  out  of  the  ancient  authors,  in  fome  of  which 
there  is  no  fmall  degree  of  obfcurity,  all  the  experiments  and 
rules  that  fait  the  modern  pradice. 

This 
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This  they  will  find  done  to  their  hands  by  the  author,  who 
has  collefted,  under  proper  heads,  from  the  ancient  writers, 
whatever  is  material  to  the  moderns  \  has  compared  the  fafts 
and  rules  together,  and  has  fet  them  in  one  view  before  his 
readers,  both  in  a  Tranflation,  and  in  the  original  Latin. 
His  perfe£l;  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft,  has  enabled  him  to  clear 
up  many  difficulties,  which  the  learned  commentators  on  the 
Ret  Rustics  ScriptoreSi  being  entirely  ignorant  of  hufbandry, 
had  rendered  more  obfcure ;  while  his  ikill  in  modern  agri- 
culture enabled  him  to  make  a  judicious  comparifon  between 
that  and  the  practice  of  the  ancients. 

It  appears  from  the  author's  preface,  which  follows,  that 
his  work  was  ready  for  the  prefs  before  his  death  j  though,  by 
the  copy  of  a  letter  in  the  editor's  hands,  ht  had  not  then  de- 
termined whether  he  would  treat  with  a  bookfcller,  or  publiftx 
it  by  fubfcription.  But  although  the  work  was  completed  for 
the  prefs,  the  candid  reader  may  probably  find  defeats  and  in- 
accuracies in  it,  that  would  have  been  fupplied  or  corrected, 
had  the  author  lived  to  fuperintend  the  prefs.  He  will  alfo 
refieft,  that  the  book  was  written  fully  twelve  years  ago,  and 
therefore  will  make  an  allowance  for  there  being  no  notice 
taken  in  it  of  improvements  or  difcoveries  in  hufbandry,  that 
may  have  been  made  fince  that  time. 

The  manufcript  was  given  to  the  e-ditor  a  few  years  ago, 
by  a  daughter  of  the  author's,  who  furyived  him,  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  do  with  it  what  he  thought  beft,  for  the  memory 
of  her  deceafed  father,  and  his  own  friend.  After  revifing  it 
with  care,  the  editor  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord 
to  v/hom  it  is  infcribed  •,  with  whofe  approbation,  and  under 
whofe  patronage,  he  ventured  to  offer  it  to  the  public,  in  the 
fhape  in  which  it  now  appears,  with  little  doubt  of  its  meet- 
ing with  a  favourable  reception. 
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AGRICULTURAL  TABLE  of  SCOTLAND, 

EXTRACTED    BY     PERMISSION, 

From  Mr  Robertson's  Statistical  Table. 
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PART  IV. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Having  arrived  at  the  period  v.'hen  a  pretty  accurate  opi- 
iiion  can  be  formed  of  the  crop,  both  as  to  quantity  and  qua- 
lity, we.  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  various  articles 
of  intelligence,  concerning  that  important  fubjecSl,  tranfmittod 
to  us  by  our  numerous  correfpondents.  It  is  painful  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  apprehenfione  exprcircd  in  our  lad,  refp^dling 
the  failure  of  the  crop  in  North  Britain,  have  been  fatally  real- 
ifed  in  feveral  di(lri6ls.  Indeed,  the  fenciments  then  given 
were  formed,  not  only  from  our  own  obfervation,  but  from 
information  furnifhed  by  experienced  agriculturiils  in  differ- 
ent quarters.  In  addition  to  a  fliort  crop,  the  evils  attending 
jn  unfavourable  harveil  have  fcllov/ed.  Much  grain  has  been 
lliaken,  or  has  dropped  in  the  working.  The  early  cut  fields 
liave  univerfally  fprouted  :  and,  from  the  unfettled  ftate  of  the 
weather,  the  corn,  which  flill  rem;iins  in  the  fields,  mull  be 
greatly  damaged. 

The  produce  of  wheat  in  Scotland,  of  this  year's  crop,  from 
every  account,  will  be  much  below  the  ufual  quantity.  Lefs 
of  that  grain,  as  formerly  ftated,  was  fown  than  ufual,  parti- 
cularly in  the  northern  counties.  A  great  number  of  fields, 
even  in  the  befi  di{lri£is,  were  thin  ;  and  though  the  quality, 
where  it  efcaped  fp routing,  is  generally  good,  yet  a  doubt  can 
hardly  be  entertained  i-efpe^iing  the  deficiency  of  this  article, 
perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  lafh  feafon. 

Barley  appears  to  be  a  much  better  crop  than  laft  year,  e- 
fpeciaily  in  all  the  northern  diftricls,  v»'I)ere  it  ripened  in  per- 
fecfion.  Oats  may  be  confidered  as  fcantier  than  ever  remem- 
bered in  Scotland,  and  very  unproclu6live  in  meal, — Many 
reafons  might  be  given  for  this  failure, — the  wetnefs  of  the 
ground  at  feed-time, — the  fubfequent  fevere  drought,  which 
prevented  their  tillering, — the  attack  of  the  grub-worm, — ' 
the  exceifive  heat  during  the  Summer-month^,  which  is  al- 
ways unfavourable  to  this  grain, — and;   above  all,  the  injury 

O  o  2  '  fuftained 
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fuftained  from  the  myriads  of  infedls  which  covered  them  in 
Auguft,  and  fucked  out  the  whole  juice  from  the  ftiaw.  In 
a  word,  little  or  none  of  this  grain  prefents  a  fine  fample,  and 
in  produce  from  the  mill  does  not  go  beyond  the  lalt  year,  un- 
lefs  it  be  in  the  Highland  diflrifts,  where  it  then  never  ripen* 
ed. 

Peas,  in  general,  are  good  ;  but  beans,  now  commonly  fown 
in  their  ftead,  (carcely  exceed  half  a  crop.  As  this  fpecies  of 
pulfe  ripened  early,  much  damage  was  fuftained  from  the  rains, 
both  in  corn  and  fodder.  This  remark,  however,  together 
with  tlie  foregoing  ones,  muft  be  received  with  fome  little  ex- 
ception, as  is  very  judicioufly  flated  in  another  place,  by  a  re- 
fpedlable  correfpondent ;  for  one  week,  nay,  even  one  day,  in 
point  of  harvefting,  in  this  critical  feafon,  may  make  a  con(i- 
derable  difference  in  the  value  of  the  crop. 

Fodder  of  all  kinds  will  be  fcarce  in  the  extreme  over  the 
■whole  illand,  during  the  enfuing  Winter  ;  and  the  brute  crea- 
tion, unlefs  the  Winter  keep  open  and  mild,  ftand  a  chance 
of  being  expofed  to  great  diltrefs.  Perhaps  turnips  could  not 
be  ufed  with  greater  advantage,  than  by  giving  them  in  fmall 
quantities  to  the  lean  ftock  \  otherwise  they  will  be  fo  back- 
ward in  Spring,  that  feeding  will  be  a  tedious  bufinefs.  High 
prices,  triple  the  ufual  rate,  are  talked  of  for  wintering  cattle 
upon  ftraw,  which  confequently  will  be  given  to  them  in  a  li- 
mited manner. 

Having  now  prefented  an  abftrafl  of  the  information  com- 
municated to  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  notice  the  grofs  impofi- 
tions  pradlifed  upon  the  public,  through  the  channel  of  the 
Newfpapers,  refpecling  the  value  of  the  crop,  and  the  at- 
tempts lately  made  to  inflame  the  minds  of  aimofl  every  rank 
in  fociety,  againfl  the  growers  and  dealers  in  the  produce  of 
the  foil.  It  has  been  exprefsly  flated,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  feafon,  in  oppofition  to  pofitive  fa£ts,  that  a 
moft  abundant  crop  every  w  here  loaded  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  high  price  of  provillons  has  avifen,  in  a 
great  meafure,  not  from  any  real  fcarcity,  but  from  a  com- 
bination amongfl  the  farmers,  the  dealers,  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  grain,  who  are  held  out  to  public  deteflation,  un- 
der the  odious  names  of  Foreflallcrs,  Monopolizers,  Engrof- 
fers,  and  Regraters.  Thefe  mifreprefentations,  and  the  con- 
clufions  drawn  from  them,  have  been  fupported  by  the  opi- 
nions and  decifions  of  men,  who,  at  leaft,  ought  to  have  been 
better   inforined,  and  who  have  raifed  an  alarm  which  has 

nearly 
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nearly  fet  Britain  in  a  flame.  The  mutual  confidence  which, 
in  every  well-regulated  fociety,  ought  to  exift  betwixt  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  and  thofe  in  towns,  has  thereby 
been  relaxed,  and  a  degree  of  enmity  created,  not  much  in- 
ferior to  what  prevails  betwixt  hoftile  nations. 

We  have  lately  feen  this  fpirit  difplayed  in  adls  of  open 
violence  and  outrage  againil  bakers,  millers,  farmers,  butchers, 
and  other  dealers  in  provifions,  not  only  in  the  metropolis, 
but  likewife  in  many  of  our  provincial  towns.     But  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  wifdom  of  Government,  fupported  by  the  re- 
turning good  fenfe  of  the  nation,  will  in  future  effedlually  pre- 
vent fuch  diforders,  and  remove   every  impediment  to  a  free 
internal  traffic  in  grain,  which  alone  can  afford  a  regular  and 
conftant  fupply  of  provifions,  proportioned   to  the  demand 
and  the  quantity  in  the  country.     In   this  northern  climate, 
clothing  is  as  m.uch  a  necefiary  of  life  as  food.     If  the   mer- 
chant and  retailer  were  perfecuted  by  law,  or  by  the  pra£lice 
of  the  courts  of  juftice,  would  the  community  be  cheaper  or 
better  ferved,  by  being  fent  to  the  manufacturer  ?    Moft  cer- 
tainly the  contrary  etFeCt  would  be   produced.     The  manu- 
facturer would  not  know  how  to  proceed  with  his  bufinefs  ; 
manufactures  v/ould  receive  a  check ;  and  the  regular  fupply 
to   anfwer  the  current  demand  in  the   market  not  arriving, 
fcarcity  would  enfue,  and  with  it  an   advance  in  price.     In 
the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  when  the  greateft  part  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  nation  is  crowded  into  towns,  the  preventing, 
or  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  a .  free  internal  com- 
merce in  grain  or  other   provifions,  is  equally  impolitic,  and 
would  be  attended  with  the  fame  evil  confequences,  as  fhut- 
ting  up  all   the   rstall-fhops,  and  preventing  merchants  from 
purchafing  goods  from   one  another,  by  which  the  price  is 
fuppofed  to  be  enhanced  to  the  confumer  j  for  it  is  not  with- 
in the  compafs  of  pollibility,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  large 
towns  can  be  fupplied  with  provifions  from  the  aCtual  raifer 
of  the   different  articles  of  confumption,  no  more  than  they 
can  be  fupplied  with  every  article  of  drefs  from  the   aCtual 
manufacturer  :  And  »his  free  commerce  in  grain,  as  well  as 
ev'ery  other  article,  fo  far  from  enhancing  the  price,  by  pafs- 
ing  through  different  hands  before  it  comes  to  the  confumer^ 
has  a  quite  contrary  effeCt;  of  which  we   (hall  give  the  fol- 
lowing ftriking  inftance  exaCtly  in  point. — In  years  of  plenty, 
when  wheat  of  our  own  growth  nearly  equals  our  confump- 
tion,  the  city  of  London  is  moftly  fupplied  by  corn-dealers, 

O  o  3  who 
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who  bring  It  frcnn  the  country,  and  fell  it  in  the  public  mar- 
l<et  :  it  is  there  purchafc^d  by  millers,  who  afjain  carry  it  to  the 
country,  nianufadlure  it,  and  bring  it  back  to  tlic  London 
market,  where  the  flour  is  publicly  fold  to  the  bakers.  In 
Scotland,  in  years  of  plenty,  the  bakers  arc  moftly  fupplied  by 
the  fariTiers,  who  carry  the  wheat  into  the  bakers  loft  at  the 
mill,  at  tlieir  own  cxp^'ncc,  where  it  is  ground  for  the  baker, 
and  the  flour  carried  homo  to  the  bakehoufe  by  the  miller  •,  the 
coil  of  grinding  not  being  one  half  of  what  is  charged  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Agreeable  to  the  populat  opi- 
nion, bread  ought  to  be  confulerably  cheaper  in  Scotland  than 
in  Jiondon  ;  but  the  rcverfc  of  this  is  the  cafe.  L^pon  com- 
paring, the  price  of  bread  in  IjOndou,  and  the  price  of  corrv 
at  the  corn-exchange,  with  the  prices  of  thefe  articles  in  Scot- 
land, it  will  be  found,  that  bread  is  eonfiderably  cheaper  in 
the  city  of  London,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  wheat,  than 
it  is  in  Scotland  *.  We  recommend  the  eonfideration  of  this 
fa£t:  to  thofe  who  wifli  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  a 
free  internal  trafhc  in  grain,  by  p>erfccuting  thofe  who  are  en- 
gaged in  that  ncceflary  branch  of  commerce.. 

Numerous  aflociations  are  going  forward  to  accoanplida  a 
reduction  of  prices,  and  refolutions  entered  into  not  to  pur- 
chafe  higher  than  certain  rates  condefc.ended  upon.  Without 
inquiring  whether  fuch  rneafures  are  illegal  or  not,  we  muft 
obferve  that  they  are  grofsly  unjuft.  Their  objedl  is  to  take 
from  the  feller  a  part  of  the  money  which  his  articles  would 
have  brought  him  at  market,  if  no  reflraint  had  been  impofed 
Upon  its  natural  courfe  j  which  is  precifely  the  fame,  as  if  all 
the  fellers  were  to  combine  not  to  difpofe  of  their  articles, 
unlefs  they  received  higher  prices  than  the  flate  of  the  raar- 
Iccts  would  give  them.  Under  this  laft  cafe,  the  law,  it  is 
prefumed,  and  very  juftly,  would  inflantly  punifh  them  for 
fuch  a  combination.  Now,  we  know  no  difference  betv/een 
the  cafes :  by  the  one,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  feller  take 
Icfs  money  for  his  articb  \  and  by  the  ocher,  to  make  the 
purchafer  pay  more  than  the  level  of  the  market  warrants  :  — 
the  Gonfequences  are  precifely  the  fame  to  the  parties. 

Ac 


*  At  prefent,  it  is  flandard  bread,  at  the  medium  price  betwixt  honfeliold 
and  whcateri,  thac  is  baked  in  li. iinburgh;  vvhilli:,  in  Lvutiorij  only  wheaicn 
brtad  i^  baktd. 
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As  this  fubje£t  is  interefting  to  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, we  have  been  induced  to  difcufs  it  in  this  leading  ar- 
ticlck  We  have  given  our  fentiments,  we  truft,  with  can- 
dour, though  with  firmnefs  and  truth  ;  a  Xms.  of  conduct  we 
are  determined  to  purfue. 

Before  we  are  done,  it  is  highly  proper  to  recommend,  that 
fmiilar  meafures  fhould  be  taken  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  as  were  la  ft  feafon  fo  generally  practlfed.  While  we 
contend  for  freedom  of  trade  and  unreftrained  marketSj  as  be- 
ing the  fure  method  of  infuring  a  regular  fupply  of  provifions, 
"we  as  earneftly  recommend  fales,  at  reduced  prices,  to  the 
lower  clafTes,  who,  at  the  prefent  rate  of  wages,  cannot  fub- 
(ift  themfelves  and  families.  The  philanthropy  of  the  coun- 
try was  diftinguiflied,  in  the  extreme,  Lift  winter;  and,  if 
Providence  has  vifited  us  with  another  ihort  crop,  let  it  be 
the  care  and  concern  of  all  provided  with  the  means,  to  alle- 
viate, to  the  uttermoft  of  their  power,  the  diftrefles  of  thofe 
who  are  unable  to  bear  fuch  calamities. 


EXTRACTS   FROM  PRIVATE   CORRESPONDElSrCE. 

SCOTLAND. 

ExtraB  of  a  Letter  frorri  Invernefsf  September  t. 

Our.  harveft  is  now  general,  and,  if  dry  weather  continue,  the 
lirop  upon  my  farm  will  be  nearly  cut  down  this  week.  The  crop, 
generally  fpeaking,  is  very  liglit,  as  we  have  had  no  rain  worth 
mentioning  for  a  long  time.  From  the  fcarcity  of  fodder,  I  fliould 
not  be  furprifcd,  that  hay  fells  in  the  Spring  at  zs.  6d.  per  ftone. 
Several  fields  of  barley  have  been  lately  fold  from  i61.  to  22I.  per 
acre,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  yield  above  fix  bolls,  or  thirty- 
fix  bufhels :  oats  proportionally  high  :  fo  you  will  fee  what  value 
is  put  upon  the  fodder. 

The  turnip. crop  on  my  farm  continues  in  a  thriving  ftate.  Po- 
tatoes, though  apparently  good,  are  not  likely  to  yield  more  than 
half  their  ufual  return,  which  will  bear  particularly  hard  upon  the 
poor  people.  Within  thefe  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  whole  of  the 
oats  in  this  neighbourhood  have  been  covered  with  a  black  infect; 
not  a  ftalk  but  what  carries  ihoufands  of  them.  As*  yet,  I  fee  no 
injury  done. 

O  0  4  MxiraR 
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Extras  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Perth  ^  September  1 1. 

Our  wlieats  are  very  thin,  though,  in  general,  the  ear  is  clofe 
fet,  and  the  giain  of  good  quality.  Oats  are,  in  moft  places,  a 
poor  crop  ;  and  the  quality  very  inferior  to  an  ordinary  average. 
This  may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  wet  feed-time,  the  weak- 
ly feed  fown,  and  the  fevere  drought  following,  which,  in  many 
places,  bound  the  ground,  fo  that  the  plant  could  not  forage  as 
ufual.  Alfo,  all  round  this  quarter,  the  oat-crop,  in  particular,  has 
been,  for  many  weeks  paft,  infefted  with  fmall  blackifh  vermin, 
which,  I  am  perfuaded,  muft  tend  greatly  to  retard  the  nourifliing 
quality  from  rifing  up  the  llalk,  to  mature  the  grain  ;  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  this  laft  mentioned  caufe  has  not  been  the  leaft 
powerful  in  reducing  the  quality  of  the  oats  of  this  feafon.  Bar- 
ley, in  moft  places  is  far  fliort  of  its  ordinary  bulk  ;  in  fome  thin 
fandy  foils,  it  was  almoft  parched  up.  However,  on  the  whole, 
the  grain  is  of  a  fine  quality,  from  its  having  the  benefit  of  fuch 
an  uncommon  degree  of  funlhine  in  the  courfe  of  the  Summer. 
This  remark,  however,  refpefling  the  barley-crop,  muft  be  receiv- 
ed with  fome  little  exception ;  and,  indeed,  all  remarks  of  an  a- 
gricultural  nature,  this  feafon,  muft  be  cautioufly  made  ;  otherwife 
moft  erroneous  conclufions  would  be  drawn,  the  crop  being  fo  va- 
rious, at  leaft  in  this  quarter.  On  fome  of  my  fields,  the  variety 
of  crops,  from  good,  down  to  mere  nothing,  never  appeared  fo  as  this 
year.  In  this  neighbourhood,  few  peas  are  fown  ;  what  little  there 
is  this  feafon,  are  what  is  called  pretty  corny,  but  little  ftraw. 
Turnips,  wherever  they  brairded  fairly,  have  ilood  out  much  better 
than  could  have  been  expefted,  confidering  the  drynefs  of  the 
weather  ;  and  now,  with  the  refrefiiing  weather,  promife  a  moft 
luxuriant  crop.  I  need  fay  nothing  about  the  ftate  of  the  pafture 
grounds.  They  are  here,  as  in  moft  other  places,  much  baret^ 
than  ever  I  faw  them,  I  hope  the  fine  rains  we  have  had,  will, 
even  late  as  the  feafon  is,  produce  fome  frefli  vegetation,  which 
would  indeed  be  moft  acceptable,  when  fodder  of  all  forts  will  be 
fo  very  fcanty  for  the  Winter  fupply.  Potatoes  were,  early  in  the 
feafon,  moft  promifing  ;  but  I  am  forry  to  find  the  roots  are  not 
like  the  tops  in  that  refped.  I  hope  they  will  ftill  improve  in  fize^ 
though  I  have  fome  little  doubts  on  this  head,  from  the  appearance 
of  frefii  vegetation  from  fome  of  the  firft  formed  potatoes  at  the 
roots  of  many  of  the  plants.  The  (haws,  however,  in  many  places, 
arc  ftill  vigorous,  though,  in  hollows,  and  by  the  river  fide,  they 
are  quite  gone,  from  the  effedls  of  hoar-froft,  which  we  had  here  a- 
bout  ten  days  ago.  Live  ftock,  of  all  defcriptions,  in  our  markets, 
are  a  mere  drug.  Butcher-meat  is  much  reduced — beft  beef,  5d.  ; 
mutton  4d.  ;  and  it  is  thought  will  ftill  he  lower — Inferior  forts 

'  much 
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much  under  the  above.  I  can  fay  nothing  at  prefent  as  to  the  price 
of  new  grain,  no  market  being  as  yet  fairly  opened.  Oat-meal  2s. 
per  peck  j  the  quartern  loaf  is  is.  34d. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  fame  Gentleman^  OBoher  6. 

I  now  fend  you  a  note  of  prices  in  Perth  market  on  the  3d  in- 
ftant,  although  as  yet  no  very  great  quantity  of  grain  has  been  of- 
ferred  for  fale. 

Wheat,    40s.   to   43s.  6d.    per  Beef,  4d.  to  ^~d.  per  lb.  Dutch 

boll.  weight. 

Barley,  30s.  to  36s.  per  ditto.  Mutton,  3d.  to  4d.  per  ditto. 

Oats,  none  in  market.  Lamb,  4d.  per  ditto. 

Oat-meal,  2s.  2d.  per  peck.  Butter,    is.  6d.  to  is.  yd.  per  lb. 

Barley-meal,   is.  6d.  per  ditto.  Tron  weight. 

Potatoes,   IS.  8d.    per  peck   of  Eggs,  9d.  per  dozen. 

32  lb.  Hay,   IS.  8d.  per  ftone. 

The  Quartern  loaf,   is.  3|d.  Oat-ftraw,   is.  per  ditto. 

In  laft  week's  newfpaper,  I  obferved  a  ftrange  refolution  amongft 
the  good  people  in  Edinburgh,  refpedling  butter.  Although  I  am 
a  great  enemy  to  all  fuch  as  demand  extra  profits  on  any  article,  in 
particular  fuch  a  neceffary  of  life  as  butter  is ;  yet  1  am  forry  to 
hear  of  any  plan  formed  not  to  ufe  this  article.  It  muft  be  evident 
to  every  perfon,  in  any  degree  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on 
the  fubjeft,  that  butter  cannot  be  afforded  this  feafon  for  a  price 
ihort  of  double  the  ordinary  rate  ;  otherwife  thofe  who  furniih  it 
mull  be  foon  ruined.  I  mention  this  only  by  the  by,  and  beg  you 
.would  take  fome  notice  of  it  in  your  next  Number,  The  remarks 
I  made  in  my  lall,  on  the  crop,  I  can  now  confirm,  having  thrarti- 
ed  part  of  my  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  The  two  firft  are  of  excellent 
quality,  but  the  laft  vaftly  inferior.  What  of  the  oats  I  have  had 
at  the  mill,  has  taken  fix  firlots  to  bring  one  boll  of  meal  :  and  I  am 
forry  to  hear  of  even  lefs  returns  than  that.  For  about  ten  days 
prior  to  the  3d  current,  we  had  very  indifferent  harveft-weather — - 
rains  every  other  day,  and  yet  no  material  damage  done.  We  have 
now  again  fine  dry  weather,  which  I  hope  will  continue  for  fome 
days.  There  is  now  a  confiderable  degree  of  vegetation  in  the 
ground  ;  and  our  pafture-fields  greener  than  in  June.  No  doubt, 
the  quality  of  the  grafs  is  valtly  inferior  to  what  grows  in  Sum- 
mer ;  but  ftill  it  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  bellial,  and  fave 
what  little  fodder  there  is  till  Wiuter.  Had  we  not  been  blelfcd 
with  fuch  mild  weather,  the  profpeft  for  Winter-forage  would  have 
been  melancholy  indeed.  I  am  glad  to  add,  that  our  potato-crop 
has  greatly  mcodcd  of  late,  and  that  turnips  arc  ftill  improving  faft» 

Since 
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Since  writing  the  above,  I  hear  that  barley  has  been  this  day  fold 
fo  high  as  42s.  per  boll. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from   n    Gentleman  in  Strathern,  Perthjlnrey 

September  22, 

Strathern  has,  this  feafon,  been  particularly  fubje(5l  to  the  efFe(^3 
of  the  more  than  ufual  drought;  therefore,  our  crops  cannot  be  call- 
ed good.  The  failure  is  chiefly  felt  in  barley.  Peas  and  beans,  for 
the  mod  part,  have  not  fo  much  ilraw  as  ufual,  but  plenty  of  good 
pods.  Oats  are  very  fliort,  the  ear  pretty  well,  and  the  grain  of  a 
good  quality.  Some,  of  an  early  variety,  which  had  been  manufac- 
tured, yielded  not  much  lefs  than  meal  for  corn  at  the  mill.  Our 
wheat  turns  out  better  than  was  expcded.  Tlie  oats  were  lately 
much  burdened  with  a  black.  infe6l ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  much 
harm  is  thereby  fuitained.  About  the  beginning  of  Summer  they 
were  feverely  cut  up  by  tl;e  grub-worm  ;  but  afterwards,  three  or 
four  ftalks  fprung  up  from  thofe  apparently  deilroyed ;  and  fuch 
parts  have  turned  out  the  beft  crop. 

Turnips  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  failed  ;  though  there  are  fomc 
good  Iklds  here.  The  paftures  were  reduced  to  dreary  wafles  dur- 
ing the  long  drought,  but  now  begin  to  prefent  the  hue  of  Spring. 
Our  h?-y-crop  has  proved  very  fcanty  ;  and,  with  the  little  Ilraw 
which  this  year's  crop  affords,  makes  me  earneltly  hope  for  a  fa- 
vourable  Winter ;  tlie  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  done  with  our 

flock. 

I  cannot  fay  much  about  the  price  of  grain  ;  but  I  lately  bought 
fome  old  oats,  at  Perth,  for  which  I  paid  32s.  Wheat  is  55s.;  hay 
2od.  per  ftone  ;  and  oat-ftraw  is.  Cattle  fold  pretty  well  at  Fal- 
kirk Autumn  tryft  ;  but  the  preceding  markets  in  our  neighbour- 
hood were  dull  and  low. 


ExtraB  of  a  Letter  from  a   Gentleman  in  the   South-Eafl   Corner  of 
Bernuicljlnre^  September  2  2« 

I  have  lately  had  occafion  to  travel  through  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  part  of  YorkP.iire  ;  and  fuch  obfervations  as  occurred, 
thrown  together  as  rccolleAion,  amid  the  hurry  of  harveft-work,  ad- 
mits, are  much  at  your  fervice.  I  left  Berwickihire  in  the  end  of 
Auguft,  fome  time  after  harveft  was  begun  here,  and  returned  on 
the  I2ih  of  September,  after  an  abfence  of  nearly  three  weeks. 

I  did  not  find  the  harveft  a  bit  farther  advanced,  than  on 
this  fide  Tweed,  all  the   way   to   tlie  vale  of  Tees,  which  divides 

Durhami 
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Durham  from  Yorkfhirc.  In  the  noble  tracl  of  country  from  Tecs 
to  Knarefooro-forell,  harvefl-vvork  might  perhaps  be  a  week  farther 
forwards  than  here,  efpecially  with  wheat,  peas,  and  barley.  In 
that  fine  turnip -diilritT:,  vail  quantities  of  later  fown  turnips  had 
entirely  failed,  and  the  land  was  working  over  again,  probably  for 
wheat.  The  earlier  turnips  fecmed  good  ;  but  alrnoll  uniformly 
broad-caft  :  fome  few  rciueJ,  by  the  harrows  only  ;  but  at  fuch 
fmall  intervals,  as  not  to  admit  the  horfe-hoe.  Ou  thefe  lands,  I 
obferved,  in  a  former  journey,  that  a  great  part  of  the  dung  was 
harrowed  up  to  the  furfaee  ;  and,  confequently,  was  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  loft,  both  to  the  turnips,  and  thofe  crops  which  are  to  fucceed. 
The  land  fcemed  w^ell  pulverized  ;  but  by  no  means  even  tolerably 
cleaned  from  couch  and  other  weeds.  In  this  laft  exeurlion,  I  ob- 
ferved fome  fields,  in  which  the  turnips  had  not  fucceeded,  mod 
dilgracefiiily  covered  by  heavy  crops  of  weeds,  fail  running  into 
feed,  if  not  alrepdv  fcedlnij'.  The  fucceffjon  feemed,  on  thefe  tur- 
n/^-foils — turnips,  barley,  brond  clover  for  hay,  wheat.  Univer- 
fally,  a  large  proportion  in  perennial  meadow,  or  grafs  for  hay  : 
confequently,  thefe  are  never  broken  up  for  the  production  of  heavy 
crops  of  grain  and  turnips  ;  nor  does  the  arated  land  ever  derive 
the  vaft  improvement  of  pallurage.  Having,  however,  no  oppor- 
tunity of  particular  information,  i  know  not  how  far  this  eternal 
jog-trot  may  be  forced  by  tithes  ;  but  I  do  know,  that  it  is  impe- 
rioufly  continued  by  the  total  abfcnce  of  kafcs. 

Generally  fpeaking,  the  inferior  lands  in  Knr.relboro-foreft,  where 
I  was  near  a  fortnight,  have  poor  crops ;  and  thefe  are  very  much 
injured  by  the  bad  weather  which  occurred  about  the  beginning 
ot  September.  I  fav/  wheat  growing  there,  literally  not  worth 
harvefting,  rent,  feed,  and  labour  out  of  the  queftion  ;  but  Indeed 
on  land  which  ought  only  to  carry  trees. 

In  Knarefboro-i-oreit,  almoll  univerfally,  a  good  deal  in  the  red 
of  Yorkfiu're  northwards,  and  almoll  generally  in  Durham,  and  the 
fouth  of  Northumbei-land,  the  oats  were  of  the  Tartarean  kind. 
Thofe  I  faw  at  the  inns,  and  in  the  fields  round  Harrowgate,  pre- 
judiced me  much  againlt  them,  as  they  were  fmall-bodied,  and  verv 
long  tailed.  They  were  likewife  much  mixcil  with  wild  oats  ; 
which,  however,  is  an  extraneous  fault,  owing  altogether  to  bad 
hufbandry. 

In  the  Yorkfhire  harveft-work,  where  I  had  occafion  to  fee  it, 
each  reaper  made  his  own  band,  and  bound  his  own  Iheaf.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  divtfton  of  labour,  and  feems  not 
nearly  lo  economical  as  our  practice  of  band-winds,  fix,  or  even  fe- 
ven  reapers,  in  two  ridges,  the  middle  reaper  in  each  making  the 
bands,  and  a  han.ljUr  behind,  who  binds  and  fets  up  all  the  (lieaves. 

The 
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The  reaping  which  I  attended  to,  near  Harrowgate,  was  more 
cleanly  taken  up  from  the  Hubble,  than  any  ever  I  faw  in  Scotland. 
Even  on  wheat-fields,  gleaning  did  not  feem  worth  attempting. 
Returning,  however,  through  the  fine  country  already  mentioned, 
by  Rippon,  Northallerton,  and  Darlington,  I  obferved  many  bunches 
of  gleanings  on  their  way  home  ;  but  moll  of  thefe  were  evidently 
puiltd,  and  I  faw  the  cottagers,  in  feveral  places,  bufily  engaged 
in  cutting  off  the  roots  from  their  gleaned  wheat. 

In  fpitc  of  old  cullom,  I  am  decidedly  an  enemy  to  gleaning  ; 
it  encourages  idlenefs,  when  hands  are  wanted  for  reaping  ;  it  ini- 
tiates  the  young  into  habits  of  pilfering,  as  I  know  parents  often 
punifli  their  children  if  they  do  not  bring  home  abundant  gleanings, 
which  prompts  them  to  fteal,  that  they  may  loiter  ;  it  occafions 
diflioneft  reaping,  that  plenty  may  be  left  on  the  ground  for  the 
children  and  followers  of  the  reapers.  I  never  permit  gleaning,  till 
my  crops  are  carried  off  the  ground  ;  and  then,  becaufe  it  is  cufto- 
mary,  the  gleaners  and  my  cattle  may  gather  in  conjundtion.  I 
once  counted,  above  eighty  gleaners  on  a  large  ftubble -field  near 
Preftonpar.s,  in  which  the  reapers  mud  have  committed  immenfe 
wafte,  to  make  it  worth  while  for  fuch  a  multitude  to  glean.  As 
well  might  a  farmer  fcatter  uncounted  handfuls  of  money  by  the 
road,  as  he  returns  from  felling  his  grain,  as  leave  grain,  or  allow 
it  to  be  left,  waftefully  in  the  field,  to  be  picked  up,  by  non-induf- 
trious,  though  bufy  poor.  Let  farmers,  and  all  others,  give  of 
their  abundance  to  thofe  who  really  need  ;  but  fcatter  not  at  ran- 
dom, you  know  not  whac,  to  you  know  not  whom. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  (Berwickfliire  near  the  fea),  a  great  lofs 
has  been  fuffained,  in  oats  that  were  nearly  ripe,  when  the  thick 
weather  came  on  at  the  beginning  of  this  month.  The  necks  of 
all  the  beft  pickles  became  black  and  tender,  fo  that  the  wind  and 
handling  broke  them  off.  I  eftimate  the  lofs,  on  feveral  acres  of 
my  farm,  at  twelve  bufhels  the  acre.  Early  oats  efcaped  this  inju- 
ry ;  but  were  a  good  deal  fhaken  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and 
are  much  difcoloured  by  the  thick  weather.  I  do  not  obferve 
much  growth  on  the  barley,  or  wheat,  or  peas,  that  were  then 
cut.  1  have  made  fome  difcoloured  Angus  oats  into  meal,  which, 
after  paying  the  miller,  the  Lord  knows  what  proportion,  produ- 
ced  9  bolls  of  meal,  from  lo  bolls  of  oats;  or  90  Englifh  ftones 
of  meal  from  60  Winchefter  bufhels  of  oats,  which  is  exadly  21 
avoirdupois  pounds  of  meal  from  the  bufliel  of  oats. 

So  far  as  I  can  pretend  to  judge,  the  produce  of  grain  on  the 
good  dry  foils  will  be  a  fair  average  crop  ;  and  the  grain,  where 
not  injured  by  weather,  of  excellent  quality  :  But,  on  the 
clay  lands,    even   the  moft  fertile,    the   crop    is  thin ;    perhaps, 

generally 
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generally  fpeaking,  it  will  not  exceed  half  an  average  ;  on  cold  wet 
lands  it  is  exceflively  bad,  particularly  early  oats,  which,  on  fome, 
even  fertile  clays,  are  hardly  worth  reaping.  Univerfally,  except 
on  fome  very  favourable  fpots,  the  fttaw  is  extremely  fhort  ;  fo 
that,  on  the  whole,  few  farmers  will  have  above  half  the  fodder  of 
an  ordinary  good  growing  year.  Hay,  confequenily,  befides  be- 
ing generally  a  light  crop,  is  rifing  faft  in  price.  At  Berwick,  it 
began  in  the  rick  at  i6d.,  and  fell  to  lod.  the  ttone  of  24  hbs. ; 
now  it  is  faid  to  have  returned  to  i6d.,  and  to  be  on  the  rife.  I 
fold,  four  weeks  ago,  thrafhed  hay,  at  the  rick  fide,  for  I4d.  the 
ftone  of  2  21  libs.  At  Newcaftle,  I  was  told  it  began  at  61.  and 
7I.  and  is  now  9I.  the  ton. 

Wherever  I  have  been,  turnips  have  failed  univerfally  on  cold 
lands,  and  very  much  fo  on  later  fown  dry  foils-  Even  on  the  befl: 
foils,  the  early  fown  turnips,  though  luxuriant  in  foliage,  do  not 
root  by  any  means  well :  1  think  I  have  feen  them  nearly  twice  the 
diameter  by  this  time  of  the  feafon. 

If  I  may  judge  from  what  I  faw  in  Morpeth  market,  on  the  loth 
of  September,  fat  cattle,  flieep,  and  lambs,  are  fcarce ;  as  great 
numbers,  in  a  miferable  ftate  of  leannefs,  were  on  fale,  and,  I  was 
told,  brought  full  6d.  the  pound.  The  fat,  I  fuppofe,  are  much 
exhaufted  by  the  demand  ;  the  fucceflion  has  been  prevented  by 
the  long  drought  ;  and  graziers  are  pufiiing  off  what  they  can, 
from  the  bad  profpeft  of  Winter  food. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Thurfo,  September  25. 

I.  have,  with  much  fatisfadion,  perufed  the  three  firfl:  Numbers 
of  your  valuable  Magazine,  which  will  foon  find  an  extenfive  cir- 
culation in  this  part  of  the  countiy  ;  and  I  hope  your  fuccefs  will 
be  equal  to  the  general  utility  of  your  laudable  undertaking. 

I  fee  that  you  wi(h  to  be  furniflied  with  reports  of  the  ftate  of 
the  ciops  in  the  different  diftridts.  I  have  the  pleafure  to  inform 
you,  that,  in  the  county  of  Caithnefs,  the  hay-crop  has  been  abun- 
dant, and  was  got  up  in  excellent  condition.  The  corn-crops,  ir\ 
confequence  of  the  long  continued  drought,  will  be  fhort  in  fodder, 
bu,t  by  no  means-  oeficient  in  grain,  and  that  of  excellent  quality. 
The  (late  of  harveft  affords  the  profpeft  of  a  fafe  and  fpeedy  con- 
cluiion,  the  weather  being  uncommonly  favourable,  and  the  reaping 
far  advanced.  On  my  own  farm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thurfo, 
the  corns  were  all  got  in,  and  the  barn-yard  flap  clofed,  on  the  i^th 
of  this  month  ;  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that,  by  the  10th 
©f  Odober,  not  a  Iheaf  will  be  out  in  any  part  of  this  county. 

Our 
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Our  remote  fituation,  no  doubt,  fubjcfts  us  to  certain  inconveni- 
ences in  regard  to  markets  ;  and  pcrhajjs  many  ip.ttUigcnt  men,  iu 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  formed  very  erroneous  opinions 
and  notions  of  the  fertihty  ot  our  foil,  and  the  nature  of  nur  cli- 
mate ;  but  they  fhould  not  forget,  that,  in  the  oldcd  Scotifh  Law 
Book,  the  Regiam  Majcllatem,  the  Caltlmcfs  boll  is  laid  down  for 
a  ftandard  mcalure  ;  and,  as  fadts  aie  ilt:bborn  tilings,  I  here  give 
you  a  correft  ftatement,  taken  from  the  Cullom-houfe  books  of  the 
port  of  Thurfo,  of  the  quantities  of  grain  and  meal  fhipped  off, 
of  the  growth  and  produce  of  Caithnefs,  of  crop  1799,  v.hich, 
being  compared  with  the  Hate  of  other  counties,  in  that  feaion  of 
general  fcarcity,  will  convince  your  readers,  that.  In  point  of  agrl* 
culture,  this  diftrift  is  not  (o  far  Lcliind  as  many  fuppofe  it  to  be. 

Grain  and  Meal  fliipped  off,  viz. 

Boll". 

Wheat               -             -             -             .  36 

Barley,  bear,  or  bigg          -         -         -         -  6,847 

Oats              -                -                -               .  2,472 

Peas  and  beans                          -              -              -  12 

Oat-meal,   of  140  lb.  avoirdupois  per  boll          -  9,020 

Barley-meal,  of  156  lb.  avoirdupois  per  do.  J>370 


i9>757 


Ecfides  feveral   quantities,  fent  partly  over  land, 
and  partly   in  boats  from   difiercp.t   creeks,  to 
the  neighbouring    countier.,  without  Cuilom-' 
Jioufe  difpatches,  not  under  -  -  1,600 


In  all        21,357 

You  will  obfcrve,  that  not  a  boll  was  imported  ot  brought  coaft- 
wife  into  the  county,   and  the  inhabitants  were  plentifully  fupplicd. 

The  Caithnefs  boll  of  barley  and  oats  is  5  per  cent,  better  than 
the  Linlithgow  (landard. 

BervjichJJjire  ^larterly  Report. 

The  fine  warm  \veather,  which  commenced  in  July,  with  the  un- 
remitted continuance  of  drought,  made  corn  ilioot  prematurely  into 
ear,  and  brought  harveft  on  much  earlier  than  was  expedled :  ma- 
ny farmers  had  begun  reaping  previous  to  the  20th  of  i\uguil, 
lince  which  there  has  not  been  20  days  entirely  free  of  ruin  ; 
from  the  3d  to  the  icth  of  September,  it  rained  almofl  inceffantly, 
by  which   the  cut  corn  was  greatly   fpro'uted,  and   even  (landing 

coru. 
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corn,  where  fully  ripe,  was  In  many  cafes  fprung,  and  very  much 
dffcoloured. 

Wheat,  which  occupied  a  fmaller  extent  than  ufual,  is  not  equal 
to  an  average  crop  per  acre  ;  but  the  quality  is  in  general  good. 
The  peas  crop,  which  alfo  occupied  but  a  fmall  extent,  had  not  a 
promihng  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  this  quarter,  but  recover- 
ed furprilingly  after  the  warm  weather  fet  in,  and  has  at  laft  turn- 
ed out  exceedingly  produdtive.  Oats  are  a  very  light  crop,  and, 
from  the  trials  already  made,  do  not  promife  to  yield,  per  boll,  a 
greater  weight  of  meal  than  lad  year.  Barley  is  good  in-  quality, 
where  not  damaged  in  harvcfting,  but  will  come  fhort  of  an  aver- 
age crop  per  acre.  Straw  is  every  where  greatly  deticient  in  quan- 
tity, and  much  of  it  difcoloured  by  the  rains.  In  the  lower  dif- 
tri(lt,  harvell  is  now  nearly  concluded.  Reapers  wages  have  been 
from  6d.  to  8d.  below  lail  year  ;  men  being  about  is.  2d.,  and 
women  is.  per  day,  with  victuals;  though,  one  week,  from  the  prefs- 
ing  demand  after  a  delay  occahoned  by  bad  weather,  they  were  as 
high  as  2s.  and  2s,  9d.  per  day. 

Potatoes  are  in  general  fmall,  and  not  likely  to  turn  out  pro- 
duftive.  They  were  ftinted  by  the  drought,  and  have,  in  many  fi- 
tuations,  fent  forth  young  hbres,  each  potato  becoming  a  mother 
plant.  Turnips,  in  general,  are  extremely  thriving,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  better  than  an  average  crop.  Young  clovers  met 
with  a  fevere  check  from  the  drought  :  fome  few  fields  died  away 
altogether  :  however,  mod  of  them  have  recovered  a  healthy 
appearance,  though  not  fo  forvvardly  as  ufual.  The  fallows^ 
in  general,  are  in  tine  order,  and  a  few  of  them  already  fovvn  with 
wheat. 

Hay,  which  proved  a  very  light  crop,  was  in  moft  cafes  extreme- 
ly well  got  ;  prices  from  the  rick  wete  from  is.  to  is.  4d.  per  Hone 
of  224  lb.  Engliili.  The  foggage,  or  aftermath,  has  this  feafon 
made  but  a  very  .poor  appearance.  Failures  lufFered  greatly  from 
the  drought  ;  notwithllanding  which,  fheep  and  cattle  kept  their 
condition  better  than  could  have  been  expedied  ;  and,  lince  the 
fields  refumed  their  verdure.  Hock  of  every  defcription  has  made  a 
rapid  improvement. 

Markets  for  lean  cattle  were  very  dull  in  the  beginning  of 
this  quarter  ;  but  fince  Dunfe  Lammas  fair,  prices  have  lather 
been  upon  the  advance.  The  demand  for  fneep  to  the  Englifh 
market,  has  of  late  been  confiderable  ;  in  confequence  of  whicl), 
prices  have  run  from  18  to  24  per  cent,  above  lall  year.  Wool,  in 
the  lower  diltrid,  fold  from  i8s.  to  21s.  per  ftone  of  241b.  Eng- 
lifli,  being  about  a  fliilhng  higher  than  lalt  year ;  but  the  fleece, 
jn  general,  weighed  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  lighter.  New  corn  has 
been  felling  at  Berwick  as  follows  j  \\z.  wheat,  from  603.  to  703.  ; 

barley, 
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barley,   from  38s.  to  42s. ;  oats,  from  26s.  to  303.  per  boll  of  fix 
Winchcfter  bufliels — Butcher-meat  at   Dunfe,  per  lb.  of  lyl- oz., 
beef  from  5d.  to  6d.,  and  mutton  from  jd,  to  6d. 
September  30.  1800. 


Rofs-Jhire  ^arterly  Report. 

The  conftant  and  fevere  drought  which  prevailed  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  Auguft,  and  part  of  this  month,  though 
favourable  in  bringing  forwHrd  the  harveft,  has,  in  many  places, 
been  attended  with  the  moft  pernicious  confequences.  Oats,  which 
is  our  principal  grain,  have  fuffered  moft  ;  they  are  not  half  their 
xifual  bulk,  and  it  is  found  they  meal  poorly.  Not  above  one  third 
of  them  are  ftacked,  the  harveft  having  been  much  retarded,  for 
upwards  of  two  weeks  paft,  by  wet  weather ;  but,  fhould  they 
efcape  injury  from  the  weather,  ftill  there  mult  be  a  great  defi- 
ciency, and  will  be  found  to  prove,  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality, 
far  below  an  average  crop.  Barley,  though  not  bulky,  may  be 
pronounced  a  good  crop  upon  the  ground  ;  it  is  of  fuperior  quali- 
ty, and  a  confiderable  part  of  it  has  been  ftacked  without  a  fhower. 
Wheat  does  not  enter  much  into  the  prcfent  fyftem  of  farming  in 
this  county  :  the  few  farmers  who  raife  that  grain,  were  prevented 
from  getting  their  ufual  quantity  fown,  by  the  rains  in  laft  Au- 
tum.n  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  what  was  fown  was  ploughed  in  the 
Spring.  What  remains,  is  veiy  thin  in  the  ground  ;  but  the 
quantity  is  fo  trifling,  that  it  is  fuppofcd  there  is  fcarcely  as 
much  growing  in  the  county,  of  this  crop,  as  will  fow  the  next. 
Peas  are  below  an  average  crop,  in  many  places  having  totally 
failed  from  the  drought  ;  but  they  are  not  a  crop  of  general  at- 
tention. Potatoes  will  not  be  productive  ;  and  a  great  many  of 
that  valuable  root  have  been  prematurely  confumed  by  the  poor 
people,  who,  for  want  of  meal,  began  much  fooner  to  ufe  them 
than  ufual.  It  is  diftreffing  to  fee  the  patches  of  the  poor  cot- 
tagers fo  far  exhaufted  at  this  early  period.  Many  families  have 
lived  folely  upon  them  for  two  months  paft  ;  and  by  thus  taking 
them  before  they  had  attained  any  thing  like  a  full  crop,  what 
they  expecled,  at  planting,  would  have  ferved  their  families  till 
next  crop,  will  not  laft  beyond  Chriftmas.  Turnips,  where  they 
have  not  totally  failed  from  the  drought,  are  a  pretty  good 
crop.  Hay,  in  many  places,  v/as  fcarcely  worth  the  cutting  :  it 
fold  from  the  field  at  is.  per  ftone,  and  none  can  now  be  had 
inider  is.  6d.  New  oat-nieal  has  been  felling  at  40s.  per  boll 
of  nine  ftones,  and  barley  from  40s.  to  4jS.  per  boll  :  But  we 
have  fcarcely  a  market  for  grain  at  prefent  ;  not  fo  much  for 
want  of  a  demand,  as  for  want  of  grain  to  fell.  No  one  will 
thrafti  out  at  prcfent,  for  fear  of  wafting  their  ftraw  before  Win- 
ter, 
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ter,  of  which  there  never  was  fuch  a  fcarcity  ;  four  times  the  iifual 
price  is  offered  for  wintering  cattle  with  flraw.  Butcher-meat  fells 
Irom  3d.  to  4d.  per  lib.  and  beaits  iu  condition  meet  with  a  market 
in  proportion  to  thefe  prices  ;  but  tor  lean,  and  young  cattle,  with. 

which  we  are  far  ovenloclced,  we  have  no  demand. -Sepienwer 

29.  1800. 

ArgyleJIjire  Quarterly    Report, 

From  the  coldnefs  of  the  Spring,  and  the  great  drought  of  the 
Summer,  our  corn-crops  this  year  are  not  fo  bulky  as  ufual.  But 
'  what  is  wanting  in  ftraw,  is  more  than  made  up  in  grain  ;  fo  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  crop  may^be  confidercd  as  a  good  one,  and 
more  than  fufficlent  to  ferve  the  count}^,  if  much  of  the  bear  be  not 
cliftilled.  As  we  had  no  rain  till  the  20th  of  September,  all  the 
bear,  and  about  half  the  oat  crop,  was  got  In  before  the  weather 
broke.  From  the  fcarcity  of  water  for  grinding  (a  very  uncommon 
thing  In  this  county)  little  of  the  grain  has  been  manufactured  till 
within  thefe  ten  days,  in  which  time  bear-meal  has  fallen  from  2od. 
to  I4d.  the  peck,  and  oaten  meal  fromi  33.  to  is.  lod. 

The  potato  crop  is  of  an  excellent  quality  ;  firm  and  dry,  but  in 
moil  foils  not  fo  large  and  numerous  as  ufual.  Few  of  the  pota- 
toes have  yet  been  dug  or  fent  to  market.  At  Campbeltown,  they 
fell  at  a  {hilling  the  peck.  At  Inverary,  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who  raifes  large  quantities,  fells  tlicm  at  the  low  price  of  formtM: 
years. 

As  the  cattle  were  low  in  Spring,  and  the  grafs  iate  of  fpring- 
jng  up,  the  quantity  pf  butter  and  cheefe  made,  is  lefs  than  ufuaJ. 
Butter  fells  at  i4d.  and  cheefe  at  ^d.  the  lib.  Butcher-meat  from 
4d.  to  5d.  where  it  is  fold  by  weight  ;  but,  through  the  county  in 
general,  cows  and  fheep  are  bought  whole  and  alive.  There  is  little 
•demand  for  fat  qattle,  and  it  is  thought  they  mud:  be  fold  much 
lower  than  for  fome  years  paft.  Sheep  farmers,  v/ho  fold  their  wed- 
ders  early,  got  nearly  the  price  of  laft  j-ear,  a  little  under  or  over  20s. 
But  thofe  who  were  latt  of  felling,  made  a  worfe  market.  Wool 
has  fold  confiderably  higher  than  laft  year  ;  a  great  part  of  it  about 
8s.  the  ftone. 

The  quantity  of  herrings  taken  this  feafon  on  the  coaft  of  this 
county  (which  commonly  makes  a  confiderable  part  of  its  revenue) 
has  not  yet  been  fo  confideiable  as  for  fome  years  paft  ;  nor  arc  the 
laft  accounts  from  the  herrlng-bufTes  that  have  gone  to  the  Nor'.h 
Ifles,  fo  flattering  as  could  be  wiiiied.  But  as  the  moft  of  the  fifli 
is  commonly  taken  after  this  time,  there  is  yet  no  reafon  to  defpair 
of  a  good  fiftiing.  The  herrings,  fold  frefli  along  the  coaft,  have 
been  generally  about  3s.  a  hundred. 

vo%.  I.  NO.  IV.  P  p  Alt 
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At  prcfent  (in  the  beginning  of  OAobcr)  our  weather  is  wet  and 
cold.  Wc  arc  thankful  for  the  good  weather  we  have  already  got  ; 
and  truft  in  a  gracious  Providence,  that  the  year  will  be  crowned 
with  hisgoodnefs. Otlober  2.  iBoc. 


Pirthjhire  ^larierly  Report. 


The  county  of  Perth  is  fo  extenfive,  that  the  ftate  of  the  crop  in 
one  diftrirt  can  hardly  be  accounted  a  true  criterion  of  the  general 
ilate  of  the  harvefl:  over  the  whole  ;  yet,  fo  far  as  the  fituation  of 
this  county  has  fallen  under  my  obfcrvation  for  fome  weeks,  I  am 
defirous  to  acquaint  you  ;  that  you  may  judge  in  what  degree  it 
may  be  of  ufe  to  the  public,  througli  the  medium  of  your  Mifcel- 
lany. 

The  extreme  drought  laft  Summer,  and  part  of  this  Autumn,  had 
parched  the  ground  fo  much,  that  two  kinds  ot  foil  have  proved  very 
xinproduftive  ;  the  light  farid  and  gravel,  and  alfo  the  lliff  coheuve 
clay  or  till.  The  tirft  was  too  porous  and  open,  to  refill  the  influence 
of  the  feafon ;  the  laft  was  of  lo  clofe  a  texture,  that  it  became  hard 
as  a  Iheet  of  iron,  and  locked  up  all  the  principles  of  vegetation. 
All  our  crops  have  failed  in  both  thefe  kinds  of  toil.  The  llraw  is 
extremely  fhort,  infomuch  that,  in  a  variety  of  inflances,  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  gather  any  by  the  fickle  :  the  people  were  obliged  to  pull 
the  crop,  as  they  do  lint,  or  to  cut  it  dov.n  with  the  fcythe.  The 
grain  is  generally  meagre  and  thin  ;  being  blanched  under  a  burning 
lun,  before  the  ufual  feafon  of  ripening. 

Wherever  the  crop  grew  from  old  lea,  or  from  a  deep  loamy  foil, 
or  on  level  haughs,  where  the  moifture  was  abundant  and  not  eafily 
exhaled,  or  in  the  narrow  glejis  of  the  Highlands  in  the  vicinity  of 
mountains,  which  attracted  clouds  and  occafional  vapour,  being  che- 
rif.ied  by  thefe  favourable  circumftanccs,  it  has  proved  abundant, 
the  grain  well  filled,  and  the  ilraw  no  fcantier  than  ufual. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  infiances  in  which  the  crop  has 
been  as  good  as  ufual,  do  by  no  means  counterbalance  the  inllances 
in  whicK  it  has  failed  ;  fo  that,  in  my  opinion,  taking  the  whole 
county  at  an  average,  v.'e  may  be  faid  to  want  a  third  part  of  what 
is  eflimated  a  fair  crop. 

Since  the  middle  of  September,  the  weather  has  broke,  which  is 
a  critical  feafon   for  the   greater  part  of  this   county  ;   and  if  the 
ains  continue,  which  is  very  likely,  from  the  long  tract  of  dry  wea- 
ther lately  palt,  we  may  lofc  a  great  part  of  what  remains  ilill  in  the 
fields. 

It 
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It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  Government  will  adopt  early  and  effedual 
meafures  this  feafon,  to  -ward  off  the  prefTure  to  be  dreaded  by  the 
fcarcity  to  be  cxpefked  from  the  failure  of  the  prefent  crop.  Im- 
portation is  expenfive,  owing  to  the  fucceflivc  and  accumulated 
profits  always  derived  from  grain,  by  every  hand  through  which  it 
muft  pafs,  before  it  can  reach  the  confumer-  Importation  may 
eventually  prove  extremely  precarious  and  uncertain,  by  the  failure 
of  crops  in  other  countries,  of  which  our  experience,  laft  feafon, 
is  an  irrefragable  proof.  Why  not  do  the  bell  we  can  at  home,  and 
hufband  the  grain  we  have,  with  the  molt  prudent  economy  ? 

Government  did,  laft  feafon,  adopt  the  expedient,  which  they  had 
formerly  fallen  upon  in  fimilar  cafes,  and  which  they  may  probably 
think  upon  again  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  country,  to  prohibit 
ths  di/lillation  of  grain  into  fpirits.  This  expedient  is  well  meant ; 
but  it  is  only  doing  things  by  halves,  or  rather  doing  nothing  at 
all,  when  you  take  the  lofs  of  revenue  into  the  account. 

So  long  as  there  is  an  unbounded  licenfe  to  malt,  all  the  reftric- 
tions  to  diftil,  are  nugatory  and  ineffeclual.  Lait  feafon,  almoft  the 
whole  of  our  home-grown  batley,  and  a  great  deal  of  our  imported 
barley,  was  converted  into  malt,  and  every  perfon  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom,  even  every  fchool-boy,  knows  that  four  fifths  of  this 
malt  was  made  into  wbiiky,  in  fpite  of  all  reftridlions  to  the  con- 
trary, and  in  abfolute  defiance  of  law.  Government  did  not,  per- 
haps, forefee  this  malverfation,  occafioned  by  a  coUufion  between 
the  maltfters  and  the  fmugglers  ;  and,  therefore,  they  ftand  excufed" 
by  every  vvell-difpofed  man.  Thofe  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  to 
whom  we  look  up  v/ith  anxiety  for  relief,  no  doubt  expefted  that 
malting  might  go  on,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was  poflible 
to  fupprefs  diftillation.  But  every  time  they  have  calculated  on 
this  poffibility,  it  has  failed  ;  and  if  they  fliould  try  the  fame  expe- 
dient fifty  times,  it  will  fail  as  often. 

It  is  fo  eafy  to  elude  the  law  in  this  refpeft,  that  no  human  pru- 
dence, no  human  fanftions,  can  guard  againft  the  trefpafs.  Allow 
me  to  malt  to  any  extent  I  pleafe,  and  to  difpofe  pf  that  malt  to 
whom  I  pleafe  ;  having  fufi'icient  capital,  I  engage  fifty,  or  as  many 
hundreds  of  pennylefs  beggars,  who  underftand  diftillation  ;  I  pro- 
vide them  with  money,  to  purchafe  apparatus  on  a  fmall  fcale  ;  I 
fell  them  malt  ;  they  retire  mto  woods  and  dens,  and  the  crevices 
of  rocks  ;  into  iflands,  and  ftqucftered  glens  and  mountains.  If 
they  are  feized  by  the  officers  of  excife,  and  fucd  b'ifore  the  Juftice, 
they  have  nothing  to  lofe  ;  if  they  efcape,  which  is  often  the  cafe, 
1  receive  their  fpirits  in  exchange  for  my  malt,  and  by  this  gainful 
nefarious  traffic,  I  make  cent,  per  cent,  of  my  money,  as  1  pay' 
no  duty  but  that  for  malting,  and  a  trifle  to  thefe  lawiefs  hireling.-. 

P  p  2  Thi3 
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This  is  no  new  or  ideal  fcheme  of  injuring  the  commonwealth, 
which  an  honeft  man  ought  not  to  fuj^gtfh  It  has  been  followed 
almoft  openly,  during  the  time  of  our  greateft  dillrefs,  within  thefe 
twelve  months  paft. 

A  remedy  might  be  eafily  fuppofcd  ;  but  it  is  of  no  avail  to  de- 
velope  the  evil,  or  to  point  out  the  remedy,  imlefs  our  Legiflators 
think  ferioufly  of  putting  a  Hop  to  fuch  a  glaring  mifapplication  of 
human  food. — Odobcr  2.  1800. 


Mcraypire  ^mrtcrly  Report. 

One  fourth  of  the  grain  in  this  county  is  flill  uncut,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  what  is  cut  remains  in  the  fields.  The  weather 
Las  been  uiifavcmrable  for  eight  days  pail ;  and  more  rain  will  in- 
jure the  wheat  and  barley  much  :  hitherto,  both  are  free  from 
Springing. 

As  one  half  of  our  land  confiRs  of  fandy  foil,  a  fourth  of  carfe 
clay,  and  one  fourth  of  free  rich  loam,  the  deficiency  of  corn  and 
fodder  on  the  two  former,  from  caufes  evident  to  eveiy  farmer,  is 
beyond  precedent  fince  the  year  1781..  Wheat  is  not  fuppofed  to 
average  more  than  five,  and  barley  four  and  a  half  bolls  per  acre  ; 
but  both,  if  fairly  got  in,  will  be  of  exceeding  fine  quality.  Oats 
are  flill  more  deficient  in  quantity,  as  well  as  quality.  For  weeks 
previous  to  their  arrival  at  maturity,  this  grain  was  infelled  by  an 
jnfeft,  which,  placing  itfclf  on  the  flalk  and  bearers,  weakened 
both,  and  evidently  prevented  the  pickle  from  receiving  that  fmall 
iiourilhmcnt  which  the  parched  earth  was  little  able  to  afford.  Of 
Jafl  crop,  this  county  fpared  many  hundred  bolls  of  oats,  equal  in 
quality  to  any,  and  fuperior  to  mod  in  Scotland  :  It  is  doubtful 
if  crop  1 800  will  do  more  than  (upply  ourfelves.  Potatoes  are  a 
poor  crop,  but  the  quality  is  good  ;  and  as  farmers,  who  were  in 
the  pradtice  of  fetding  cattle  when  worth  but  4d.  per  peck,  will, 
thus,  when  likely  to  fell  at  lod.  to  is.,  be  induced  to  bring  them 
to  market,  it  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  will  find  a  fuiiiciency 
both  for  food  and  feed. 

No  wheat  or  oats  are  yet  thrafhed  out,  nor  prices  fixed  ;  for, 
while  the  weather  continues  fuch,  that  cattle  can  find  e\en  a  fcanty 
maintenance  in  the  fields,  farmers  will  not  be  eafily  induced  to  thrafh 
out,  when  provender  is  in  fuch  requell.  Barley  and  ftraw  have  fold 
on  the  ground  for  3I.  per  boll.  Hay  gives  2s.  per  flone,  and  more 
likely  to  rife  than  fall  in  price.  Brewers  are  paying  35s.  to  42s.  per 
boll  for  barley  ;  but  little  has  been  grinded  down  tor  meal,  as  the 
niarkets  are  yet  lupplled  vvithold  grain,  bought  up  bythe.magiflratea 

and 
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and  incorporated  trades  of  Elgin  and  Forres,  from  farmers  and  corn*- 
dealers,  at  28s.  to  36s.  per  boll,  and  fold  according  to  it5  producd 
in  meal,  to  keep  them  from  lois  ;  fo  that  probably  In  no  county  of 
Scotland,  except  Caithnefs,  were  the  inhabitants  fo  cheaply  fur- 
niflied  with  meal. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  paR,  cattle  of  all  defcriptions  have  met 
•with  a  ready  fule,  but  at  prices  fo  low,  that  money  will  be  loft  by 
the  graziers,  who  ftill  think  themfelves  fortunate  to  get  clear-hand- 
ed, confidering  the  want  of  Winter  keeping.  Turnips,  although 
greatly  improved  during  the  Lift  fix  weeks,  are  rooting  poorly,  and 
are  ftill  far  under  an  average  crop.  Beef  and  mutton  fell  at  2{6.. 
to  4d.  per  lib.,  and  not  likely  to  alter  before  Chriftmas. 

The  Moray  (hire  barley  and  oat  hrlot  contains  32  Scots  pints. 

Wheat  ditto,  22      ditto. 

Hay,  2olib.  Amfterdam  per  ftone. 

Potato,  32  lib.     do.  per  peck.     , 

Eeef,    ]6oz.         do.  per  lib. 

Five  firlots  of  oats  go  for  a  boll,  when  fales  are  made  in  the 
<?ounty. 

Few  peas  or  beans  are  fown  in  Moray ;  and  both  are  this  year 
a  bad  crop. Odober  3.  1 800. 


ExtraB  of  a  Letter  from  Grangemouth  y   2<^th  September. 

There  are  yet  about  two  thirds  of  our  crop  in  the  fields  :  what  is 
{lacked,  in   general,  bulks   ill.     Barley  is  the  worft  crop,  and  in 
quantity  will  not  yield  more  than  half  of  an  ordinary  year's  crop. 
Wheat  is  middling,  and  will  not  fall  much  Oiorti     Oats  were  very- 
thin  on  the  ground,  and  iliort  in   the  ftraw,  but   will  give  well   in 
the  mill,  and  exceed  the  produce  of  laft  year,  though  they  are  not 
above  three  iifths  of  a  crop.      Beans  are  ftrong  on  the  ground,  but 
will  not  yield  well  in  the  barn-floor :  they  are,  however,  a  better 
crop  than  laft  year.     Peas  are  a  very  good  crop,  and  will  be  equal 
in  quantity  to  2ny  ordinary  year.     The  quality  of  the    whole  will 
be  good,   if  we  have  a  continuance  of  good  weather  to  get  well  in. 
Thefe  are,  at  prefent,  tlie  general  opinions  refpctling  our  harveft  j 
but,   until  it  is  all  brought  in,  it  is  not  eafy  to  form  a  juft  idea  of 
the  quantity.     Few  farmers'  expett  half  their  ufual  todder.      Th6 
crop  of  potatoes  has  failed  very  much.     Prices,  we  are  of  opmion, 
will  remain  much  as  at  prclent,  for  a  month  or   two  ;  but,    there- 
after, we  doubt  they  will  go  higher.    Annexed,  you  have  the  pre- 
fent prices  of  giain,  which  are  very  nomii.al.      When  we  get  any 
farther  inforn.ation  refpcdling  the  ilate  of  our  crop,  it  (hall  be  com- 
municated. 

P  p  3  Wheat, 


Wheat, 

40s.  and  45s. 

New,  50s 

Ditto  foreign. 

42s.  —  50s. 

Barley, 

JOS.  —  37s. 

Now,  42s 

Oats, 

'25s.  —  30s. 

Fine,    32s 

Beans, 

26s.  —  30s. 

New,  38s 

Fcas, 

28s.  —  31s. 
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Per    boll     Stirling- 
fhire,  which  is  7-^ 
per    cent,     above 
Linlithgow. 
_is.  J 

Oats,   2S.  per  peck  in  retail. 

ExtraB  of  a  Letter  from  DunheU,  OBober  2. 

I  fliall  do  myfelf  the  pleafure  of  communicating  fiich  informatloiT 
as  has  fallen  in  my  way.  Tlie  fliowers  of  rain  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguil,  only  wet  the  furface  ;  but,  during  September,  a  great  deal 
of  rain  has  fallen.  Along  Strath-Tay,  as  far  as  the  jundiion  of 
the  Tummel,  and  along  the  Tummel,  and  around  Blair,  the  rains 
were  frequent  in  Aiigult,  and  the  crops  of  grain  better  than  in  this 
quarter. 

In  the  above  trails,  the  barley  crop  may  be  confidered  as  re- 
markably fine,  and  the  oats  fliort,  but  good  in  quality.  Potatoes 
are  greatly  benefited  by  the  late  rains  ;  flax  tolerable  ;  and,  as  for 
turnips,  few  are  cultivated,  except  it  be  upon  the  farms  of  pro- 
prietors. 

From  the  junftion  of  the  Tummel  with  the  Tay,  all  the  way  to 
Perth,  the  crops  have  fufFercd  much  from  the  dry  weather.  They 
are  of  very  little  bulk,  but  generally  good  in  quality.  From  Dal- 
nacardoch,  down  the  vale  of  Athol,  and  along  Strath-Tay  to 
Perth,  the  crop  is  cut  down,  and  almoft  got  in  to  the  Hack-yard, 
though  much  retarded  by  the  rain,  which  falls  every  day.  A  great 
Icarcity  of  hay,  and  other  fodder.  Fat  cattle  are  on  the  rife  ;  and 
the  demand  for ,  lean  ftock  is  increafing.  The  pafturcs  are  now 
pretty  good.  The  oats  fufFered  much  from  a  black  infedl,  parti- 
cularly thofe  upon  light  foils. 

Slate  of  the  Markets. 

Hay,  IS.  6d.  to  is.  8d. ;,  fait  butter,  22s.  to  22s.  8d. ;  cheefe, 
8s.  to  9s.  ^  all  per  ftone  of  22  lib.  FreOi  butter,  i8d.  per  lib.  ; 
beef,  4d.  and  4id. ;  mutton,  3*d.  and  4d. ;  oat-meal,  2s.  4d.  per 
peck  ;  wool,  12s.  to  14s.  per  ftone  ;  oats,  28s.  to  30s.  per  boil ; 
but  little  of  this- crop  yet  biought  to  fale. 

^     Extras  of  a  I^ettcr  from  a  Farmer  at  Strathmore,  OSioher  2. 

Very  few  trials  have  been  made  of  this  new  crop;  as  the  apparent 
fcarcity  of  fodder  is  fo  great,  that  thrafliing  will  be  delayed  as  long 
as  poflible.  V/e  are  well  advanced  with  harveil-work,  and  nearly  all 
in  the  ilack-yard  ;  but,  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  county,  they  are 

much 
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much  behind,  though,  in  ordinary  years,  they  are  always  before  us. 
Turnips  are  generally  good.  I  never  had  better.  Oat-meal  fells  at 
2s.  6d.,  and  barley-meal  at  is.  6d.  per  peck.  Barley  for  malting 
has  been  fold  from  45s.  to  48s.  per  boll,  but  not  much  to  be  got  at 
any  price.  Potatoes  are  a  bad  crop,  which  will  prove  a  material  lofs 
to  the  lower  clafles.  Cattle  have  a  tolerably  quick  fale,  but  they 
are  not  plentiful ;   1  mean  good  ones. 

Extra  ff  of  a  Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  Tevlotdale,  October  3. 

The  corn-crop,  in  the  low  diftrift  of  Roxburgh  (hi  re,  v>'ill  not 
average  that  of  laft  year  in  the  number  of  bolls  ;  but,  from  the  fu- 
perior  quality,  will  be  fully  equal  (oats  excepted)  in  point  of  the 
means  of  fubfiflence.  From  the  beo^inning  of  September  to  the 
10th,  we  had  almoft  conftant  fogs,  breaking  into  fhowers,  which 
damaged  the  corn  very  much,  caufing  a  great  part  of  it  to  fprout, 
whether  cut  or  uncut,  particularly  wheat.  In  the  higher  diltrifts, 
the  harvefl.  is  already  completed,  and  will  yield  more  than  double  of 
lall  year's  produce,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Turnips,  upon 
which  we  place  great  dependence,  may  be  faid  to  be  a  full  crop,  ex- 
cept thofe  fown  upon  clay  foils,  which  have  completely  failed. 
From  the  great  deficiency  of  fodder  and  grafs,  recourfe  will  be  had 
to  them  early.     It  is  expefted  that  they  will  bring  high  prices. 

Grain  ftill  keeps  high.  Wheat,  from  62s.  to  75s.  6d.  per  boll 
of  6  bufhels  ;  barley,  383.  to  50s.  ;  oats,  30s.  to  37s.  per  boll  of 
74  bufhels.  No  peas  or  beans  in  the  market.  Beef,  4d.  to  6d.  ; 
mutton,  34d.  to  6d. ;  veal,  5d.  to  7d.  ;  lamb,  3d.  to  5d.  ;  pork, 
3d.  to  44d.  ;  all  per  lib.  weight  of  17!  Englifh  ounces. 

Potatoes,  which  in  the  beginning  of  Summer  flattered  our  hopes, 
will  turn  out  an  ordinary  crop,  being  ftinted  in  their  growth  by  the 
fevere  drought.  Short  wool  was  fold  from  203.  to  28s.  ;  fome  very 
fine,  as  high  as  32s.  ;  long  dicto,  i8s.  to  2  is.  per  ftone.  Batter 
i8d.  per  lib.  of  24  ounces  ;  and  in  firkins  of  56  lib.  avoirdupois^ 
from  553.  to  63s.  As  to  cheefe,  no  price  is  yet  fixed,  but  from 
los.  to  123.  per  flone  is  expefted.  Hay  was  a  very  light  crop  ;  but 
we  have  fmall  demand  for  that  article,  unlefs  during  a  fevere  Win- 
ter.     Oat-meal  is  4s.  per  ftone,  but  expe£ted  lower  next  week. 

Extradt  of  a  Letter  from  a  refpeBable  Hoife  in  GlafgonVy  08.  3. 

We  have  had  a  confiderable  import  of  flour  and  wheat  from 
America  ;  not  lefs  than  8000  or  9000  barrels  of  flour,  and 
16,000  bolls  of  wheat,  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion.    The  canal  being  fhut  up  on  account  of  the   great  drought, 

P  p  4  little 
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^•t.tlc  grain  from  the  eaftern  coaft  lias  bct-n  received  for  tliefe  two 
inonths  paft.  We  hv<^  leave  to  fay,  that  all  wlieat  fold  here  by 
meafure,  is  by  the  Linlithgow  fit  lot  ;  and  that  all  barley,  oats,  and 
beans^  that  come  to  tliis  market  by  the  Canal,  arc  fold  by  the  Stir- 
ling meafure,  which  is  74  per  cent,  larger  than  Linlithgow  mea- 
fure There  a'e  four  counties  within  five  miles  of  this  city,  and  all 
their  meaiures  are  different,  which  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
Stii-ling  is  24  per  cent,  laig-er  than  Lanark  ;  Renfrew  is  2  [-  per 
cent,  larger  than  Stirling  ;  and  again,  Dumbarton  is  2  per  cent, 
larger  than  Renfrew.  Would  not  our  Legillators  do  well  to  make 
all  njeafurcs  of  one  fize^  which  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  trad- 
ing intercft  of  the  kingdom  ? 

The  wheats  in  this  neighbourhood  were  thin  upon  the  ground, 
but  will  turn  out  well  from  the  ilraw,  and  are  of  excellent  quality. 
What  has  alrerd.y  come  to  market,  weighs  from  60  to  62  lib.  per 
Linlithgow  firlot.  Barley  is  alfo  line  in  quality,  and  furpofcd  to 
be  a  good  crop  ;  weight  fvorn  »8  to  19  ftone  Engli fn,  pn-  Stirling 
boll.  Oats  are  but  light  upon  the  ground  ;  and  all  that  were  early 
got,  arc  only  middling  in  quality.  Late  crops  are  better  ;  beans 
and  peas  a  fine  crop.  As  more  than  oi'e  half  of  our  crop  is  ftill  in 
the  field,  we  are  afraid  it  will  fuffer  confiderably,  unlefs  the  weather 
change  foon.  Potatoes  arc  fine  in  quality,  but  not  very  luxuriant 
rn  the  licld.  The  hay  ciop  haa  not  turned  out  well  ;  and  the  paf- 
ture  and  the  meadow  graffes  have  been  greatly  hurt  by  the  long 
drought.  Fodder  will  be  fcarce.  Fat  cattle  are  felling  well,  and 
bring  high  priccti. 


Prefent  Price  of  the  following  Articles  : 

American  wheat. 

50s.  to  32s.  per  boll  of  2401b. 

Dantzic  ditto. 

50s  —  54s.  per  meafure. 

Hamburgji  do. 

483.  —  50s.  per  do. 

Englilh  do. 

45s.  —  50s.  per  do. 

Scotifii  do. 

4US.  —  jcs.  per  do. 

New  do. 

42s.  —  48s.  per  do. 

Lnglilb  barley, 

30s.  —  3^3.  per  do. 

Scotifii  do.  new, 

36s.  —  40s.  per  do. 

Baltic  oats, 

24s.  —  30s.  per  do. 

Lngliili  do. 

2^3.  —  36s.  per  do. 

Beans  of  all  forts. 

30s.  —  40s. 

Peas  ditto. 

30s.  — 35s. 

Oat-mcai, 

24s.  —  30s.  per  boll  of  14c  lib. 

Ditto  new, 

32s. —  35s.  per  do. 

my. 

IS.  —  IS.  2d.  per  llone. 

Btef, 

6d. —  8d.  per  lib.  tron. 

Mutton, 

6d. —  yd.  per  do. 

Bear- meal. 

i6d. —  i8d.  per  peck. 

i\a5-meai. 

i8d.  —  2od,  per  do. 

Invernefs 
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Invernefs  ^larterly  Report. 

The  fears  formerly  exprefied  re(pe£ling  the  crop,  are  too  well  ve- 
rified :  for,  owing  to  the  extreme  drought,  it  is  likely  to  fall  fhort 
of  an  average,  "^rhe  wheats  will  not  return  a  quantity  equal  to  the 
confumpiion  of  the  country.  Bailey,  on  the  whole,  comes  neareft  to 
an  average  crop.  Oats  are  defeftive,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  peas  very  indifferent.  Fodder  muft  be  exceedingly  fcarce,  and 
hay,  confcquently,  high  in  price.  Potatoes,  though  in  general  look- 
ing well,  are  much  complained  of.  I  have  heard  of  no  grain  fold  at 
fixed  prices,  except  barky,  at  42s.  and  483.  per  boll.  Oat-meal  fells 
at  2s.  6d.  per  peck  of  9  lib.  Dutch  ;  beef  and  mutton  3d.  and  ^d. 
per  lib. 

The  firfl  part  of  our  harveft  was  favourable  ;  but,  fince  the  2otK 
September,  we  have  had  very  broken  weather,  and  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  grain  is  ftill  out.  The  Higliland  diftricis  of  the  county 
did  not  fuffer  fo  much  by  the  drought  as  the  lower  parts  ;  for,  in' 
the  former  fituations,  the  crop,  upon  the  whole,  is  thought  fully  e- 
qual  to  that  of  ordinary  year-i.  The  price  of  lean  cattle  is  very  low. 
Ocl.  4. 

Eajl-Lotlnan  ^Mrterly  Report. 

The  dry  fultry  weather  which  commenced  early  in  the  Summer, 
and  which  we  noticed  in  lall  Report,  continued  with  unremitting 
ardour,  accompanied  frequently  w^ith  dry  parching  winds,  till  a- 
bout  the  end  of  Auguft,  when  the  wind,  fettling  in  the  eafterly 
points,  brought  on  a  tradl  of  extremely  damp  weather,  being  a 
continued  drizzling  raifr,  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of 
an  eq/lerly  harr.  As  this  damp  weather  was  accompanied  with 
a  coniidcrab'e  degree  of  heat,  and  at  tlie  fame  time  a  dead  calm, 
it  occafioned  fome  damage  to  the  crop  that  was  cut,  particularly 
to  the  wheat,  barley,  and  beans.  Even  in  uncut  barley  and  Vvhcat 
that  v/eie  com.plctely  ripe,  leveral  of  the  grains  appear  to  have 
vegetated,  though  not  in  theleall  lodged.  The  appearance  of 
the  oats  is  alfo-hi;rt  by  the  wet  weather  :  being  moitly  ripe,  and 
uncut  during  that  period,  they  are  much  difcoloured  with  the  rain. 
The  long  continued  drought  had  v/ithered  up  every  pile  of  grafs  on 
the  pallures,  and  ilinted  the  grov.-th  of  every  plant  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  and,  before  the  rain  came,  the  crop  was  too  far  advanced  to 
receive  any  advantage  from  the  moilturt.  If  the  Autumn  of  lail 
year  had  been  favourable  for  putting  in  wheat  in  proper  feafon, 
it  is  probable  tlie  crop  of  thut   grain  wculd  have  been  abundant ; 

for, 
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for,  being  a  native  of  a  warm  climate,  it  requires  a  hot  fun  to  bring 
it  to  perfeciion,  and  confequently  the  wheat  of  this  crop  is  of  a  re- 
markably fmc  quality.  The  thick  fet  woolly-eared  kind,  which,  lall 
feafon,  owing  to  its  retaining  mugh  moiilure  about  the  ear,  was  more 
defediive  than  the  kinds  with  thin  fet  ears  and  fmooth  chaff,  is  this 
year  reckoned  fiiperior,  and,  in  the  general  run  of  feafons,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  rnoft  produftive  of  the  two,  and  beft  fuited  to  the 
foil  and  dry  climate  of  Ealt  Lothian.  But  although  the  wheat,  this 
year,  is  of  the  belt  quality,  it  is  thin  upon  the  ground,  owing  to  the 
bad  tilth  of  the  foil,  occahoned  by  its  being  drenched  in  moiilure  lall 
feafon,  and  the  fevcre  droughts  fucceeding  in  this,  which  rendered 
t!)e  foil  fo  hard,  as  completely  to  prevent  the  plants  from  tillering. 
When  therefore  we  take  into  confideration  the  Imallquantity  of  wheat 
fown,  its  thinnefs  on  the  ground,  and  deficiency  of  bulk  in  the  barn- 
yards, we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  crop  of  this  year  will  fall  far  fliort 
of  the  produce  of  an  ordinary  year. 

The  crop  of  barley  is  extremely  various.  On  fome  damp  free 
foils,  it  is  a  middling  good  crop  ;  on  dry  bottoms,  and  on  flrong 
lands,  indifferent  ;  and  on  the  lands  that  were  much  ploughed  in 
the  Spring,  or  late  of  fowing,  it  is  moft  wretched.  The  quality 
of  this  grain,  on  the  flrong  foih  that  were  early  fown,  is  fine,  as 
alio  on  the  free  dry  foils,  if  not  prematurely  ripened"  with  the 
drought  ;  but  the  quality  of  late-fown  barleys,  that  were  not  ripe 
\vlicii  the  wet  weather  fet  in,  will  prove  very  indifferent.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  crop  of  this  grain  may  be  eileemed  below  medio- 
crity. Beans  are  not  half  a  crop,  fhort  in  the  ftraw,  thin  on  the 
ground,  and  not  well  podded.  They  were  much  hurt  by  an  in- 
i'ca:  that  covered  the  leaves  and  upper  part  of  the  flem,  in  the 
fud  of  Sum.mer  and  beginning  of  Harvefl,  and  have  alfo  fuflained 
damage  from  the  wet  weather,  having  been  moflly  cut  when  it 
came  on.  The  oats  in  lad  Lothian,  this  feafon,  are  certainly 
the  worft  crop  ever  remembered  by  the  hufbandman  ;  fhort  in  the 
ftraw,  thin  on  the  ground,  and  of  a  wretched  quality  ;  the  grains 
being  fmall,  hufl<y,  and  long-tailed  :  and  to  all  appearance,  as 
well  as  from  llic  trials  that  have  been  adlually  made,  on  an  aver- 
age, they  will  not  produce  above  fourteen  pecks  of  meal  per  boll. 
The  ears  of  this  grain,  in  moft  fields,  during  the  month  of  Au- 
jjuil,  were  covered  with  dark-coloured  infecis,  which  clung  in 
numbers  about  each  grain,  and  probably  hurt  the  crop,  though 
their  depredations  were  not  apparent.  In  a  field  after  Summer 
fallow,  on  a  clay  foil,  the  following  uncommon  occurrence  was  ob- 
lei  ved.  Tlie  crop  looked  well  in  the  early  part  of  Summer ;  but 
in  the  month  of  Jnly,  when  eight  or  ten  vigorous  ftems,  from  fix 
to  eight  inches  long,  had  pufl.ed  out  from  one  feed,  a  great  num- 
ber of  ihcfc  vigoroiis  plants  were  noticed   going   into  decay.     Up- 

ou 
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on  examining  their  roots,  tliey  were  found  totally  deftroyed  by  a 
worm  or  maggot,  which  had  alfo  eaten  out  or  corroded  the  heart 
of  the  Hems.  All  thefe  plants  completely  decayed  before  harvcft, 
infomuch,  that  the  field  will  not  yield  five  bolls  per  acre. 

Turnips  have  in  general  failed  through  the  county.  In  many 
fields,  the  feeds  never  vegetated,  for  want,  of  moifture  ;  and  in 
others,  the  fevere  and  long  continued  drought  rendered  the  plants 
fickly,  when  they  were  attacked  and  dellroyed  by  a  number  of 
caterpillars  and  infefts  of  various  defcriptions.  In  many  fields, 
they  have  indeed  efcaped,  and  may  turn  out  a  middling  crop  ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  the  cattle  fattened  in  the  county  during 
the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  Winter,  upon  thefe  nourifhing  vege- 
tables, muft  be  few,  when  compared  with  the  numbers  fed  off  in 
an  ordinary  year. 

The  pallure  grafs  being  completely  burnt  up  through  the  Sum- 
mer, little  milk  and  butter  was  produced,  and  many  of  the  fatten- 
ing cattle  were  hurried  to  market  before  they  were  fully  fed. 
Tliis  occafioned  a  glut  in  the  butcher-market  for  a  period  :  but 
they  are  now  growing  fcarce,  and  prices  on  the  advance.  Good 
fat  will  bring  7s.  6d.  and  8s.  per  Hone,  finking  the  oflaL  Owing 
to  pailures  being  gnawed  to  the  roots,  by  tlie  ftarving  cattle,  iu 
the  tim.c  of  the  drought,  the  fields  have  now  an  uncommon  ver- 
dure, every  pile  of  grafs  being  expofed  to  the  eye  ;  but  this  more 
in  fhow  than  in  reality.  Little  or  no  clover  was  cut  a  fecond  time 
this  feafon  ;  at  any  rate,  the  deficiency  of  the  Summer  grafs  cannot 
now  be  made  up. 

To  conclude  :  We  cannot  view  the  deficiency  of  the  crop,  both 
with  rel'peit  to  fodder  and  grain,  in  the  half-filled  barn-yarda 
throughunt  the  county,  without  putting  every  individual  on  their 
guard,  by  a  rigid  and  well-timed  economy,  to  remedy  the  evil  as 
much  as  lies  in-  their  power  :  for  as  the  price  of  every  commodity 
depends  upon  the  demand  and  quantity  at  raatket,  it  is  only  by 
diminilhing  the  confumption,  that,  in  the  event  of  fcarcity,  the 
prices  of  grain  can  be  kept  moderate  ;  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
found,  that  every  reftr-iftion  on  its  free  circulation,  and  internal 
commerce,  fo  far  fr-oin  being  of  fer'vice  to  the  community,  in  re- 
ducing the  price  of  grain,  will  ultimately  have  the  contrary  effcd- 
Oaoier  6. 


Tiueedale  Quarterly  Report. 


The  general  face  of  this  county  being  hilly,  naturally  points  out 
the  Iheep-hulbandry,  as  the  molt  eligible  mode  of  farming  for  it ;  yet, 

though 
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though  (licep  is  our  ftaple  commodity,  there  are  few  farms  on  which 
the  plough  is  not  Icfs  or  more  employed,  and  many  are  occupied 
equally  in  both  ways.  The  produce,  in  ordinary  years,  exceeds 
the  confurr.ption  of  the  inhabitants;  and  confidcrable  quantities  of 
barley  and  oats  are  fent  to  Edinburgh,  and  other  places. 

Laft  year  was  an  exception,  as,  from  the  failure  of  the  crop,  the 
greatcit  part  of  feed-oats  were  purchafed  from  the  coaft-fide,  and 
alfo  much  of  the  grain  needed  for  bread  during  the  Summer 
months.  The  backwardnefs  of  the  feafon,  and  high  price  of  feed, 
prevented  the  farmers  from  fowing  the  ufual  quantity  of  grain  for 
the  current  crop,  and  occafioued  a  greater  portion  of  tlie  land, 
than  common,  to  be  occupied  by  potatoes  and  turnips.  The  latter, 
where  fown  in  a  regular  rotation,  and  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
dung,  promife  to  be  a  good  crop  ;  but  potatoes,  under  the  belt 
culture,  do  not  appear  to  be  near  fo  prolific  as  in  former  years. 
The  young  potatoes  vegetated  after  the  rains,  and  fet  out  freili 
fiioots,  though  ftill  adheiiiig  to  the  parent  Item,  which,  in  many 
^afes,  produced  potatoes  about  the  fizc  of  large  peas.  The  crop  h 
neverthelefs  now  evidently  improved. 

The  month  of  April  was  friendly  to  vegetation  ;  but  the  fuc- 
ceedinff  mosuhs  turned  out  fo  much  the  reverie,  that  both  corn 
and  grafs  were  greatly  huit.  The  drought  about  the  middle  of 
July  became  fo  violent,  as  almoil  to  annihilate  the  paftures ;  yet 
itill'the  early  fown  grain  was  not  fo  much  hurt,  though  what  was 
lute  fown  fufFered  greatly. 

The  hay  or  fown  grafs  turned  out  a  middling  crop,  producing, 
in  many  inllances,  2CO  ftone,  of  23  Englifh  pound,  upon  the  acre  : 
but,  where  eaten  in  the  Spring,  or  where  raifed  upon  cold  ftiff 
foils,  was,  in  many  cafes,  hardly  worth  the  cutting.  It  is  very 
common  to  eat  the  hay-fields,  during  the  Spring  months,  with 
ewes,  when  lambing,  as  they  give  a  ieafonable  fupply  at  that  cri- 
tical period. 

Sheep,  notwithftanding  the  drought,  were  as  good  as  in  com- 
mon years.  That  fpecies  of  llock  agrees  better  with  heat  than 
black  cattle  ;  the  latter  having  fufFered  feverely,  both  in  refpect 
of  the  quantity  of  milk  given,  and  in  the  degree  of  fattening, 
when  intended  for  the  butcher.  The  lambing  ieafon  was  excel- 
lent, and  the  crop  of  young  lambs  as  good  as  could  be  wilhed. 

The  oats,  peas,  and  even  the  bear,  where  fown  early,  have 
turned  out  middling  well  ;  but  the  late  grains,  efpecially  of  thofe 
who  v/ere  foolilli  enough  to  fow  their  own  frolled  ieed,  are 
poor  indeed.  The  bear  on  deep  foils  is  a  middh"ng  crop  ;  on 
I'dlF  land,  very  indiffeient.  Peas,  of  which  there  is  a  large 
quantity  fown,    the  land    being   mollly   new  iimcd,    are    good  ; 

unlefs 
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unlefs  in  thofe  parts  where  the  extreme  drought  got  the  better  of 
them  before  they  were  filled.  From  trials  made,  oats  and  barley- 
appear  very  fmall ;  and,  at  the  mill,  the  former  does  not  yield  above 
7  {tones  of  meal  to  the  boll,  containing-  128  Scots  pints.  Upon 
the  whole,  what  with  the  limited  fowing,  and  the  efFedls  of  a  back- 
ward feafon,  this  county  will  be  confiderably  below  an  average 
crop. 

The  harveft,  that  is  to  fay,  the  cutting  of  the  crop,  is  nearly 
ever  ;  but  a  great  portion  is  ftill  Itanding  out.  What  is  brought 
in,  is  far  from  being  bulky  ;  and  a  fcarcity  of  fodder  is  ferioufiy 
feared,  the  appearance  of  which  excited  every  farmer  to  cut  as 
much  boggy  coarfe  hay  as  poffiblc. 

No  regular  market  for  grain  has  been  in  this  county  during  the 
Summer  ;  the  fupplies  having  come  from  Leith,  and  confequently, 
the  prices  regulated  by  thofe  of  that  port.  A  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  the  grain  imparted  by  the  AfTociated  Socictie  came  here  j 
but  the  price  has  not  been  much  kls  than  of  that  which  was 
bought  by  dealers  from  the  merchants.  Prefent  price  of  oat- 
meal, IS.  lod.  per  peck  ;  bear-meal,  is.  6d. ;  pot-barley,  3d.  per 
lib. 

Little  wheat  is  raifed  in  this  county,  that  article  being  brought 
from  other  places,  and  has,  through  the  Summer,  coll  3I.  per  boll 
of  90  Scots  pints.  Butter  has  been  13d.  and  i4d.  per  lib.  of  23 
ounces.  Cheefe  of  cows  milk  fold  green  at  4d.  and  jd.  per  fame 
weight.     The  price  of  ewe-milk  cheefe  not  yet  fixed. 

Beef  and  mutton  have  fold,  for  this  fume  time  paft,  at  6d. ; 
lamb  rather  lower.  Wool,  per  ftone  of  23  lib.,  from  8s.  to  9s.  The 
market  was  dull  at  the  firil  ;  but,  towards  the  end,  the  merchants 
purchafed  more  freely.  The  fheep  here  are  moftly  of  the  black- 
faced  breed,  and  the  wool  coarfe  ;  attempts  to  introduce  the  fine 
woolled  flieep  not  having  fucceeded. 

Wedder  and  ewe  hogs  ( fheep  of  a  year  old )  were  fold  at  Linton 
market,  from  lol.  to  15I.  per  fcore  of  21.  Holding  lambs,  or  thofe 
bought  for  ilock,  from  4s.  to  6s.  each.  Fat  lambs,  to  the  butchers, 
from  5s.  to  I  OS.  according  to  weight  and  quality.  Stock  ewes 
from  8s.  to  los.  Fat  cattle  from  7s.  to  8s.  per  flone,  finking  the 
offal.  Lean  cattle,  from  the  fcarcity  of  fodder,  not  much  in  de- 
mand. Half-fed  beafts,  for  laying  on  turnip,  fell  well  j  but  no  fale 
for  hories,  unlefs  they  are  very  good. 

0 Sober  2. 


Haddinglony  0 Sober  10. 

The  weather,  for  a  month  paft,  has  been  variable,  and  harvefl-- 
work  has  gone  on  very  unpleafantly.     Except  a  few  fields,  the  corn 

is 
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is  all  cut  ('own  ;  though,  on  fcvcral  farms,  a  confiderable  quantity 
remains  in  the  ilock.  Shearers  were  very  fcarce  during  the  throng 
of  harvell,  which  occafioned  wages  to  rife  to  2s.  6d.  per  day,  be- 
fidcs  maintenance. 

Giftord  Autumn  fair,  on  Tuefday,  waa  well  fupplied  with  cat- 
tle, generally  in  good  order.  A  number  of  purchafes  were  made, 
though  a  confiderable  quantity  were  driven  home  unfold.  Prices 
may  be  rated  at  from  73.  to  8s.  per  Itone,  finking  the  offal.  The 
fhe\.'  of  horfes  was  indeed  indifferent,  and  few  ilieep  were  fold. 

At  our  market  this  day,  the  prices  were  as  follows  : — Wheat, 
which,  in  general,  is  of  excellent  quahty,  but  dump  from  the 
wetntfs  of  the  weather,  from  35s.  to  543.;  barley,  from  34s.  to 
41S.  ;  and  oats,  which,  upon  the  wliole,  are  only  tolerable,  from 
26s.  to  34s. — all  per  Linlithgow  boll. 

At  a  meeting  of  heritors  of  the  pariHi  of  Prefton,  in  this  coun- 
ty, September  2d,  a  report,  from  the  committee  apponited  laft 
"Winter,  to  conducl  the  fale  of  meal  to  the  poor  at  reduced  rates, 
■was  laid  before  them.  From  the  report  it  appeared,  that  128  fa- 
milies had  been  regularly  fupplied  with  ;r,£al,  at  prices  verj^  little 
higher  than  thofe  of  ordinary  feafons ;  and  that  coals  had  been  fur- 
niihed  to  the  moft  necefiitous  poor,  free  ofallexpence,  during  the 
laft  inclement  Winter  ;  Alfo,  that  the  fum  of  7 3 81.  8s.  4d.  had 
been  expended  by  the  committee,  in  the  purchafe  of  grain,  for 
which,  after  being  manufactured  into  meal,  387'.  15s.  6'd.  had 
been  received.  The  heritors  approved  the  faid  report,  and  directed 
that  a  piece  of  plate  ffiuuld  be  preieated  to  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Kirk-feffion,  who  had  taken  extraordinary  trouble  in  conduct- 
ing the  bufinefs. 


Mld-Lothinn    garter ly    Report,  from   July    ist,  to    Septetuher 

2,0th,  inclusive. 


The  intenfe  drought,  remarked  in  the  report  for  the  preceding 
quai'ter,  has  continued,  with  little  intermlffion,  during  alm.oll  the 
■whole  of  this,  there  having  been  no  iliowers,  to  any  effeft,  till  a- 
bout  the  5th  of  September,  when  rain,  preceded  by  two  or  three 
days  fog,  fet  in,  and  continued  for  four  or  five  days  together,  which 
did  indeed  fome  damage  to  fuch  corns  as  were  then  cut  in  the  fields; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  pallurcs,  and 
to  the  potato-crop,  both  of  whicfi  had  declined  greatly  ;  alfo  to 
the  aftermath  of  the  hay,  which,  till  then,  was  altogether  at  a  ftand. 
In  the  end  of  July,  and  beginning  of  Augull,  the  weather  was 
uncommonly  warm,  which,  conjoined  with  tlic  exifting  drought, 
had  the  effect  to  bring  on  the  harvell  much  fcjncr  than  was  ex- 

peded, 
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pefted,  and  even  before  the  ear,  in  many  inflances,  was  properly 
rilled,  particularly  on  all  dry  and  gravelly  foils,  which,  of  courfe, 
from  this  premature  ripening,  have  produced  a  fhrunk  grain  and 
fcanty  return.  This  has  been  the  cafe,  more  or  lefs,  with  grain  of 
every  defcription,  wheat  alone  excepted,  which  not  only  flood  out 
the  extreme  drynefs  and  heat  of  the  fe:ifon  on  every  foil,  but  even 
profpered  under  it,  producing  now  as  fine  a  fample  as  has  perhaps 
been  known  for  many  years.  Straw,  as  well  as  hay,  having  been 
greatly  Hinted  in  the  growth,  fodder  of  all  kinds  is,  of  courfe,  un- 
commonly fcarce.  Potatoes,  which  continued  to  profper  till  about 
Lammas,  tb.en  fell  off  much  ;  fo  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  re- 
viving rains  in  the  beginning  of  September,  they  would  not  have 
turned  out  above  one  fourth  of  an  ordinary  crop  ;  and,  even  after 
all,  will  hardly  amount  to  one  third.  Turnip  has  alfo  failed  great- 
ly. On  the  whole,  the  prefent  crop  does  not  appear,  by  any  m.eans, 
to  be  fuch  as  will  make  up  for  the  very  great  deficiency  in  the  crop 
of  the  year  i  799, 

The  harvell,  which  commenced  early  in  Auguft,  is  now  nearly 
finiflied.  Reapers  have  been  had  in  great  abundance,  and,  of  courfe, 
at  m.oderate  wages.  Preparations  tor  the  next  crop  are  going  on 
with  alacrity  ;  and  what  wheat  has  already  been  fown,  whether  en 
fallow  or  from  ftubble  land,  has  been  accomplifhed  under  very  fa- 
vourable circumftances. 

Prices  have  continued  high,  (oat-meal  excepted,  which  being 
now  at  2s.  the  peck,  is  more  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  labour), 
and  ftill  have  little  appearance  of  declining,  notwithftanding  of  the 
immenfe  quantity  of  grain  imported  into  the  different  harbours  of 
the  kingdom.  The  true  reafon  of  this  (the  wretched  return  of 
crop  1799,  and  the  doubtful  afpeft  of  crop  i8co),  has  been  alto- 
gether overlooked,  and  the  whole  imputed  to  machinations  of  mid- 
dle-men, forellalltrs,  and  regraters,  thofe 

Gorgons  and  Hydras,  and  Chinvras  dire  ! 

Milton. 

For,  at  no  period  has  there  been  fnch  an  univerfal  cry  of  plenty, 
in  the  miOUths  of  the  newfmongers  and  public  declaimers,  as  in  the 
prefent,  (except  perhaps  in  the  year  [782,  of  llarvation  memoty), 
accompanieo  with  grievous  imprecations,  warm  from  the  heart,  a- 
gainll  corn  factors  and  all  dealers  in  grain,  with  many  a  fide-glance 
curie  alio  at  farmers  and  meal-men.  Thefe  people,  like  to  the 
falfe  prophets  of  old,  continually  call  out.  Peace  !  peace!  (in  the 
pielent  u.llance,  a^/'^ff  of  bread),  while  there  is  no  peace.  But 
perhaps,  after  all,  this  may  arife  from  their  own  inward  convidlion  ; 
like  to  tiie  man  who  fabricated  a  ftory  zhoutfai/ino  over  tlie  yllpSy 
and  told  it  fo  often,  that  at  length  he  believed  it  himielf.     On  the 

other 
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other  hand,  the  farmers,  who  are  rather  a  grumbling'  kind  of  race, 
have  been  fo  long  remarked  for  exaggerating  every  tiling  bad  in  the 
weather,  or  bad  about  the  crop,  that  the)'  are  not  now  believed 
when  they  fpeak  the  truth. 

P^etiirn  of  Grain  of  all  kinds,  flour,  meal,  hulled  barley,  &c.  im- 
ported and  exported  at  Leith,  from  the  week  ending  July  I2th, 
to  the  week  ending  OAober  nth,  inclufive.  The  whole  redu- 
ced to  quarters  of  8  bufliels  each,  reckoning  a  ton  of  flour  equal 
to  7  quarters  of  wheat  ;  a  ton  of  hulled  barley  equal  to  8  quar- 
ters of  barley  j  and  4  bolls  of  oat-meal  equal  to  3  quarterd  of 
oats. 


Week 

Imported 

Imported 

Exported 

ending 

coajlnvays. 

foreign. 

cuajltvays. 

July 

12. 

1822 

H74 

322  £ 

19. 

2228 

1 170 

2616 

26. 

3697 

4858 

2436 

Aug. 

2. 

2638 

2476 

339» 

9- 

11,270 

4606 

2770 

16. 

6873 

1399 

2121 

23- 

2643 

4098 

j8or 

30. 

1827 

7392 

642 

Sept. 

6. 

3839 

1297 

717 

13- 

109 

4188 

S66 

20. 

494 

1299 

,  807 

27. 

480 

157 

^iss 

oa. 

4- 

120 

105 

^ibi 

II, 

603 

none 

20C9 

This  quar 

ter, 

3^/>43 

34'5'9 

26,207 

Former  q 

uarter, 

s 

60,550 

37^219 

26,699 

Coaftway 

99,t93 

71.738 

52,906 

Foreign 

7''738 

T 

otal 

170,931 

' 

Deduti  e: 

sported 

52,906 

Remains  118,025  for  home  confurnpt,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  3000  quarters  weekly  in  Edinburgh,  Leith,  adjacent 
fuburbs,  and  inland  counties  to  the  fouth  and  weft.  Hence  in  33 
weeks,  (the  time  fptciiied),  there  will  have  been  expended  99,000 
quarters,  leaving  ftill  19,025  quarters  for  the  Winter  confurnpt,  in 
addition  to  the  exilling  crop  in  the  country. 

Wheat 
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•  Wheat  fold  in  Haddington  market,  from  Oftober  r.  1799  to 
Oftober  I.  1800 — 16,441  bulls.  Oat-meal  in  Edinburgh  market, 
in  the  fame  period-^ Lothian  10,149,  iiouth  Country  125  ;  in  all 
10,274  bolls. 


Fife  ^arferly  Report. 

During  July,  Auguft,  and  the  beginning  of  September,  almoft 
no  rain  fell.  Dry  weather,  for  fo  long  a  period^  is  not  remembered 
by  any  perfon.  The  hay,  in  confequence,  is  leis  than  half  a  crop  ; 
the  after-growth,  nothing  :  for  it,  as  well  as  the  paftures,  were  en- 
tirely burnt  up,  brown  and  withered,  and  nothing  green  and  luxu- 
riant,  except  natural  meadow,  and  inferior  wet  paitures  ;  for  fuch, 
the  feafon  was  a  good  one. 

The  oats,  in  general,  are  a  thin  crop  ;  partly  owing,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  to  the  feed  being  injured,  and  a  wet  feed-time.  They  are 
well  filled  and  ripened,  but  almofl.  no  ftraw,  owing  to  the  extreme 
drought. 

Barley,  a  better  crop  in  general,  grain  plump  and  good  :  but  as 
inuch  of  it  was  arrefted  in  the  flioot-blade  for  want  of  rain,  the; 
ftraw  is  fhort,  and  the  ftalks  of  a  much  fmaller  fize  than  the  farmers 
expefted  from  the  appearance  before  cutting. 

Wheat,  a  thin  crop,  good  grain,  but  little  ftraw. 

Beans,  a  poor  crop  in  general. 

Peas,  a  better  crop,  extremely  well  filled,  but  the  ftraw  ftiort. 

Flax,  a  good  crop,  where  the  foil  was  properly  chofen  for  that 
plant.  The  flax-feed  faved,  thebeft  in  quality  fcen  for  many  years  : 
the  dry  feafon  being  particularly  fiivourable,  much  more  feed  is 
faved  than  ufual  in  this  county. 

Potatoes,  entirely  flinted  in  their  growth  for  want  of  lain  ;  the 
plants  dwarfilh,  and  did  not  cover  the  ground  ;  and,  confequent- 
ly,  an  unprodudive  crop,  ripened  prematurely.  Perhaps  owing  to 
this,  a  phasnomenon  in  that  crop  has  been  obferved  this  Summer, 
viz.  the  few  potatoes  at  the  root  pufhing  out  ftems  at  the  eyes,  in 
the  fame  way  as  fets  planted  in  Spring  ;  and  new  potatoes,  of  the 
Hze  of  peas,  forming  on  thefe  ftems  in  great  numbers,  drawing  their 
nourifliment  from  thofe  fir{t  formed,  and  probably  injuring  them 
materially.  When  rain  at  laft  fell  in  fufficient  quantity  to  reftore 
verdure  to  the  paftures,  (middle  of  September),  the  potatoes  began 
to  grow  with  vigour ;  the  roots  increafed  in  fize  to  a  great  degree, 
and  the  (hoots  from  the  eyes  are  not  obferved  in  fuch  numbers  ;  at 
lea ',  no  new  ones  appear.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  potatoes 
cannot  be  reckoned  at  above  half  a  crop. 

VOL.  I.  NO.  IV.  Q_  q  7?/' 
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"jth  Ociiiher. — The  harvell  not  finiflicd,  and  rain  almofl:  every  day» 
fucceeded  by  drying  winds  ;  fo  that  little  inj^jry  to  the  crop  has  yet 
happened.  Harvell  began  to  be  general  about  ill  September  ;  and 
two  thirds  of  the  crop  is  now  well  got  in  ;  tliough  on  fome  farma 
part  of  it  is  not  yet  fully  ripe. 

A  famine  for  cattle  is  dreaded,  from  tlie  fcarcity  of  draw.  The 
price  of  corn  in  the  llraw  exorbitant.  But  it  is  fuppofed,  if  tlie 
weather  is  tolerable,  the  fame  calamity  to  man  is  not  likely  to 
happen. 

Turnips,  owing  to  a  total  Want  of  rain,  are  a  very  poor  crop,  not 
even  equal  to  half  a  crop  in  fome  feafons  ;  which  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  Winter  flock. 

The  graziers  complain  of  heavy  lofTes  from  the  failure  of  the  paf- 
ture  grafs.      Many  have  loii  njot  lefs  than  the  whole  rent. 

Fat  Hock  fells  well  ;  but,  wherewith  can  the  farmer  fatten,  when 
tuinips,  potatoes,   hay,  and  ftraw,  have  all  failed  him  ? 

Hay  IS.  6d.  per  ilone,  and  can  only  with  difficulty  be  got. 

.Prices  cf  Victual. 

in  this  couuty,  very  little,  except  foreign  viftual,  was  to  be  found 
all  this  quarter.  No  oats,  no  barley,  no  peas.  Old  wheat,  a  fmali 
quantity  in  Auguft,  price  40s.  to  5 55.  per  boll. 

Oat-meal  in  July,  from  imported  corn,  52s.  per  boll. 

End  of  Auguft,  fell  to  34s  arid  continues  at  ditto. 

Barley-meal,  in  July,   34s.  per  boll. 

Ditto,  end  of  Auguft,  233.  4d.  per  ditto,  and  continues  the 
fame. 

No  old  peas-mcul  at  any  price. 

Ne^jj   Crop.' 

Wheat,  on  ift  Oflober,  from  40s.  to  ^os.  per  boll, 
"Barley,  fine  quality,  at  33s.  per  ditto. 
No  new  oats  as  yet. 
■  A  little  new  oat-meal,  at  34s.  per  boll. 

Extract    of  a  Lcllcr  from  a  Farmer   hi  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanark-- 

fl:ire,   Oa.  6. 

Our  crops  here  are  ;r,oftly  got  into  the  ftack-yard,  and  they 
promife  to  yield  well.  Oats,  when  mealed,  produce  nearly  meal 
for  corn,  and  barley  24  or  25  pecks  per  boll.  In  the  muir-lands, 
they  were  laft  vi'eek  little  more  than  begun  to  cut,  and  their  crops 
are  thin  upon  the  ground,  much  bad  feed  having  been  fown. 
There  is  but  a  fmall  extent  of  wheat  and  peas  fown  in  this  diftrift  ; 

but 
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but  what  we  have  of  thcfe  grains  are  tolerably  good.  A  larger 
fpacethan  common  was  planted  this  fcafon  with  potatoes  :  the  qua- 
lity of  the  produce  is  good,  but  the  quantity  will  hardly  average 
one  half  of  what  we  ufed  to  have  in  favourable  years. 

The  late  rains  have  done  great  fervice  to  the  pafture-grafs  and 
turnips.  A  confiderable  extent  of  this  valuable  root  is  now  fown 
here,  which  We  find  to  be  of  great  advantage  for  cleaning  our  lands, 
independent  of  the  profit  arifing  from  the  crop,  efpecially  in  a  fea- 
fon  like  the  prefent,  when  lodder  is  fo  fcarce. 

Little  fale  for  lean  cattle ;  but  real  fat  bring  good  prices.  At 
Lanark,  beef  is  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  lib.  ;  butter  is.  3d.  to  is.  4d. ; 
common  cheefe  ^A.  and  5"d.  ;  oats,  witli  fodder,  fell  from  35s.  to 
40s.  per  boll ;  without  fodder,  28s.  to  32s.;  bear  313.  6d.;  hay 
!S.  3d.  per  itone  ;  and  Itraw  6d. 


Extras  of  a  Letter  from  Calthnefsy  08. 4. 

We  had  dry  warm  weather  till  the  26th  ult.  ;  fince  which  it  has 
Jained  every  day.  The  harveft  was  then  well  advanced  ;  and  I  dp 
not  think  the  crop  has  as  yet  fultained  any  damage.  The  crop  is 
hght,  particularly  upon  the  coaft-fide  ;  in  the  Highland  diftrift  it 
is  much  better,  but  very  little  Itraw  indeed.  Bear  fells  from  28s. 
to  30s.  per  boll ;  oat-meal  from  35s.  to  40s.  per  boll  of  84  ftone 
Dutch  ;  bear-meal  from  253.  to  30s.  per  boll  of  9  ftone  Dutch  ; 
oats  from  28s.  to  34s.  ;  hay  lod.  and  iid.  per  llone  ;  beef  and 
hiutton  3d.  and  4d.  pet  lib.  The  market  for  lean  cattle  is  low  ; 
average  price  50s.  per  head.  Turnip-crop  is  indifferent.  Potatoes 
good  in  quality,  but  fcarce. 


ENGLAND, 


JLxira£t  of  a  Letter  from  Louth,  L'lncolnJlAre,  Sept.  1 6. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  the  harveft  is  at  its  height ;  the  greateR; 
part  of  the  corn  is  brought  home  ;  and,  from  the  information  of 
k-veral  refpeftable  farmers,  I  am  happy  to  learn,  that  it  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  fptouted  ears  are  not  numerous.  The  crop 
is  light,  compared  with  that  of  fome  former  feaions. 

The  rot  IS  appearing  among  the  fheep,  bwiug  to  the  great 
fltifh  of  grafs  fmce  the  late  rains.  In  confeqneiice,  the  graziers, 
^.vho  have  not  land  to  change  their  pailure,  are  fdling  off  as  fall 

Q^q   Z  !5S 
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as  they  can  ;  which  muft   render  mutton  plentiful  and  cheap   for 
fome  time. 

Beafts  for  flaughter  fell  from  6s.  to  7s.  per  ftone  of  14  lib.  finking 
the  offal;  wool,  25s.  to  25s.  per  tod  of  28flib. ;  retail  price  of 
beef,  5d.  to  7d. ;  mutton,  6d.  ;  veal  6  id.  ;  butter,  I4d.  per  lib.  of 
1 8  ounces  ;  potatoes  8d.  per  peck  ;  milk,  2d.  per  quart- 
There  has  been  fome  rioting  at  Tatterlal  and  other  villages  near 
Boilon  ;  but,  on  the  Volunteers  being  ordered  out,  the  rioters  dif- 
perfcd.  The  prefent  condition  of  the  poor  is  certainly  very  dillref-- 
ling  ;  yet  rioting  is  not  the  way  to  procure  relief. 


Extrad  of  a  Letter  from  a  I'ori/Jj'tre  Parmer ,  Sept.  6. 

Of  cur  turnips,  on  indifferent  land,  very  few  have  hit ;  upon  fine 
fandy  foils,  they  now  promife  to  be  tolerable.  Potatoes  are  much 
frefliened  of  late,  and  I  hope  will  turn  out  better  than  expedted. 
Oats  are  pretty  good  in  general  ;  barley  the  fame,  though  much 
fprouted,  in  confequence  of  the  heavy  rains.  The  ground  was  warm, 
and  fome  people  truited  it  in  the  fwath  till  it  was  grown  moft  (hock- 
ingly.  Part  of  mine  is  fo  damaged  as  to  be  fit  only  for  hogs. 
"Wheat  is  alfo  pretty  good.  Some  of  it,  indeed,  is  fprouted  ;  and  if 
the  prefent  hazy  weather  continues  much  longer,  the  lofs  will  be 
great.  Upon  the  whole,  I  truft  that  our  crop  will  turn  out  a  to- 
lerable one. 

Butcher-meat  keeps  at  6d.  and  6 ^d.  per  lib.  ;  and  my  opinion  Is, 
that  fat  will  prcferve  its  price  ;  for,  though  the  grafs  was  burnt  up, 
our  markets  were  never  overllockcd  ;  and,  during  the  time  I  have 
been  engaged  in  bufinefs,  they  ufed  always  to  flag  in  a  hot  and  dry 
Summer. 


ExtrdB  of  a  Letter  from  Hull,  Sept.  10. 

The  corn  crops,  which  were  much  improved  by  the  dfy  warm 
weather,  have  been  damaged  by  the  rains  that  lately  fet  in,  and  ftill 
continue  ;  which  make  us  fear  that  the  quantity  of  fprouted  grain 
>will  be  equal  to  that  of  laft  year  ;  but  the  quality  being  vallly 
faperior,  the  lofs  v^ill  be  more  eafily  fudained.  The  white  crops 
are  in  general  fmall ;  a  great  part  is  yet  {landing,  and  little  got 
in.  At  our  market  yellerday,  prices  advancecl,  there  being  many 
■  more  buyers  than  fellers.  Sales  for  wheat  v.-crc — Peterlhurgh  90s. ; 
Kiga  95s.  6d.;  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  &C.95''.  to  105s.;  inferior  fort.s 
80s.  to  .85s. ;  fome  as  low  as  636. ;   new  wheat,  but  very  foft,  80s. ; 

oats. 
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oats,  Ruffia,  3  IS.  6d.  ;  Hamburgh,  36s. — all  per  quarter  of  8  Win- 
cliefter  bufliels. 

Prices  of  other  Articles  here. 

Flour,  common,  3s.  yd.;  middle,  3s.'iod.;  fine,  4s.  3d. per  Hone; 
rape-iced,  30I.  per  laft  ;  rape-cakes,  7I,  per  tou  ;  lintfeed  cakes, 
12I.  I2S.  per  ton  ;  hay,  CI.  ro  61.  los.  per  ton  ;  draw,  2I.  5s.  to 
2!.  los.  per  ditto  ;  whins  or  furze,  7s.  to  los.  per  120  kids  or  bu'il 
dies  ;  wool,  23s.  to  24s.  per  tod  ;  butcher-meat,  retailed  at  '6d.  upon 
an  averasre  ;  beef,  wholefale  for  fhipping,  463.  to  50s.  per  1 12  lb. 

_  Imported  into  this  place,  from  the  28th  July  to  September  ift^ 
from  foreign  ports,  as  per  Cultomhoufe  lilt, — 25,482  quarters  of 
wheat,  8,984  quarters  of  oats,  1 741  quarters  of  rye,  499  quarters  of 
barley,  1S6  quarters  of  peafe,  976  quarters  of  beans,  and  20  cwt.  oj 
flour. 

Grafs-lands,  which  were  nearly  burnt  up  by  the  drought,  are  now 
jn  a  floui-iflaing  ftate. 

LancaJlAre  ^mrterly  Report. 

In  this  diftritl,  the  harveft  is  chieily  finifhed,  and  the  crop  brought 
home,  in  excellent  condition.  According  to  expectation,  the  grain 
turns  out  well  in  regard  to  quality,  (particularly  wheat),  thoucrh,  in 
general,  it  was  obfcrved  rather  thin  upon  the  ground.  The  mar- 
kets at  Liverpool,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  itill  keep  high,  though 
the  importations  of  wheat,  flour,  &c.  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  lately, 
have  almoif ,  if  not  altogether,  exceeded  that  of  any  former  period. 
New  wheat  has  hitherto  fold  as  high  as  from  13s.  6d.  to  i4<?.  and 
upwards,  per-  meafure  of  70  lb.  To-day  the  market  was  dull,  and 
very  few  famples  of  wheat  ihovvn.  New  oats  have  been  fold  from 
5s.  to  ys.  4d.  per  bufiiel  of  36  quarts.  Oat-meal,  from  3I.  ics.  to 
4I.  per  load,  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  I  am  informed,  that,  in 
feveral  of  the  market-towns  in  this  county,  it  is,  or  has  been  lately, 
3I.  per  load  (and  under)  of  240  lb.  IJttle  of  the  barley  of  la  it 
crop,  I  believe,  has  yet  been  fold,  and  that  chiefly  for  grinding.  I 
have  heard  ot  7s.  6d.,  8s.,  and  9s.  having  been  given.  The  price  at 
prefent,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  fettled  cither  by  the  brewers 
or  other  dealers.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  potatoes  have 
3jeen,  and  continue  to  be,  extravagantly  dear.  The  regular  price 
has  been  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  bufliel  of  90  lbs.  To-day,  in  the  Liver- 
pool market,  the  price  fluctuated  between  4s.  and  5s.  4d.  perbufhel. 
{It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  potatoes  here,  as  in  moll  other  places, 
are  forted,  the  larg.e  being  feparated  from  theXraall  ones  j  and  it  was 
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the  fmall  potatoes  that  fold  for  the  lowefl  of  the  above-mentioned 
prices).  This  high  price,  foine  afTcrt,  is  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
potato-crop  in  general  ;  whilft  others  aflert,  (and  apparently  with 
good  reafon),  thac  though  the  crop  may  fall  fiiort  of  what  muy  be 
called  a  ^ood  crop,  yet,  from  the  large  quantities  plai/ted,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  neceflit^tor  the  prelent  very  advanced  price. 
However  that  may  be,  the  late  rains  will  certainly  be  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  potato-qrops,  and  caufe  the  roots  to  fwell  very  much 
in  fize,  as  is  already  very  apparent.  Though  the  old  palliires  and 
after-grafs  have  improved  fo  very  much  fince  the  late  rains,  butter 
fells  here  from  l8d.  to  2od.per  lb.  (bed  fait  butter  at  i4d. ).  Hay 
fells  from  is.  to  is  4d.  per  ftone  oi:  20  lb.  and  fome  as  high  as  i8d. 
per  Hone,  but  that  is  chiefly  fome  of  the  very  beft  of  the  lall  year's 
trop.  Turnips,  except  where  {own  very  early,  have  failed  in  ge- 
neral. The  crop  of  hay,  in  general,  was  good,  and  the  quahty  fu» 
perior  ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  fucculence  in  the  grafs,  and  the 
gloominefs  of  the  atmofphere,  and  not  being  fuffcred  to  remain  till 
it  was  thoroughly  cured,  many  (lacks  in  confequence  heated  ;  nay, 
fome  abfolutcly  fired,  and  that  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before 
remembered^ 

Sept.  20.  1800. 

Lincoh:J]:ire  ^larterly  Report. 

The  wheat-crops  have,  ip  general,  as  formerly  predidled,  turned 
£)ut  light ;  and  fome,  that  were  then  promiling,  have  fuffered  much 
from  mildew,  which  was  prevalent  in  Augult.  Many  fields  have  alfo 
received  damage  from  the  late  wet  weather.  Barley,  notwithltand- 
ingthe  fevere  drought,  will  be  a  productive  crop,  though,  in  feveral 
inftances,  where  early  cut,  it  has  fprouted  ;  as  the  warmnefs  of  the 
ground,  when  the  rains  fell  about  the  2 2d  Augult,  produced  as 
fpeedy  au  effect  as  if  it  had  been  on  the  floor  of  a  malt-barn.  Some 
that  has  been  already  thrafhed,  makes  fuperior  bread  to  the  molt  of 
laft  year's  wheat ;  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  compenfate  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  wheat  this  feafon.  Barlcy-biead  is  much  ufed  in  L.in- 
colnlhire  ;  and  the  peafant,  fed  upon  this  aliment,  looks  equally 
healthy,  and  will  do  as  much  work  as  his  neighbours  who  eat  their 
wheatcn  bread. 

Oats  likewife  prove  a  good  crop  ;  and,  when  generally  thrafhed, 
mult  gtt  lower  in  price.  Beans  and  peas  do  not  promife  to  be  pro- 
dutiive.  Turnips  are,  for  the  moll  part,  fuperior  to  the  crops  of 
ordinary  years  ;  though,  in  a  few  inftances,  they  have  failed. 

The  hay-harvell  was  never  known  to  be  better  ;  and,  though 
the  crop  of  artificial  graffes  was  not  heavy,  yet  the  goodnefs 
of  the  natural  graffes   will,  in  ajl  probability,  make  up  for  the 

deficiency. 
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^leficiency.     The  clover  and  trefoil,  fovvn  wich   the  barleys  thi'4 
year,  have  an  excellent  appearance. 

Fat  bcafts  are  now  beginning  to  be  plentiful :  and  as  the  paftureg 
and  eddi.'hcs  are  very  luxuriant,  they  have  met  wich  a  confiderable 
reduction  in  price.  Of  mutton,  the  markets  have  had  an  ample 
fupply.  Great  apprehenlions  are  entertained  of  that  fatal  malady, 
the  rolt  which  has  begun  to  make  its  ravages  among  the  flocks  ia 
the  lower  parts  of  the  county,  and  heavy  loffes  are  dreaded. 

Wool  has  not  brought  fuch  high  prices  as  expedted.  Prices  are 
various,  according  to  the  qualities.  The  average  of  long  combing 
wool  may  be  about  23s.  per  tod  of  28  hb.  As  the  harvcft  has,  for 
I'ome  time,  nearly  occupied  the  whole  attention  of  our  farmers, 
little  can  be  faid  rcfpcding  the  prices  of  grain  ;  but,  as  near  as 
can  be  ^ifccrtained,  wheat  has  fold  from  93s.  to  icos. ;  barley,  63s, 
to  7CS.  ;  oats,  35s.  to  45  s. ;  beans,  S4S, ;  all  per  quarter  of  8  WiiJ- 
cheller  bufhels.— ^ — Sept.  27. 


Norfolk  ^larterly  Report. 

The  foil  of  this  county  is  fo  various,  and  of  courfe  fo  dItferenS;"- 
!y  operated  upon  by  every  kind  of  weather,  that  no  general  de- 
fcription  can  with  juiiice  be  given  of  our  rural  matters.  Frorn 
this  difference  of  foil,  the  harveft  has  been  a  week  and  ten  daA'S 
fooner  in  one  place  than  another,  by  which  fome  have  fuffered  little 
by  the  long  continued  rains,  while  others  have  luftained  very  great 
and  material  injury.  The  long  continuation  of  hot  and  dry  wea- 
ther which  preceded  this,  hud  fo  heated  the  ground,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  atmofphere  was  fo  great  during  the  rains,  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  prevent  thofe  grains,  at  that  time  cut,  from  fprouting  5 
nay,  even  manyinftances  occurred,  both  in  wheat  and  barley,  of  its 
growing  as  it  Hood.  The  harvell  is  ended,  except  in  the  fcn-lands, 
>vhere,  I  underrtand,  they  have  ftili  a  v/eek's  work  to  complete  it. 
The  markets  are  now  beginning  to  receive  a  regular  fupply.  The 
peas  and  oats,  on  the  high  lands,  were  in  general  faved  before  the 
rains,  and  are  of  a  very  fine  quality,  as  to  colour  and  weight.  Such 
peas,  if  white,  fell  as  high  as  70s.  to  80s.;  if  grey,  48s.  to 
50s.  per  quarter.  The  wheat-crop  being  injured  in  many  places 
by  th.e  mildew,  and  alfo  much  fpvouted  and  damp,  the  quality 
is  extremely  various  ;  the  market-price  of  the  beil,  whole  qua- 
lity is  extremely  fine,  reaching  lies,  per  quarter;  whilil  there 
are  of  all  gradations  down  to  60s.,  and  fome  for  which  no  price 
is  oiTered.  The  barley-crop,  with  fome  exceptions  as  to  foil, 
piuft  be  efteemed  abundant,  but  the  quality  extremely  various, 
*  C^q  4  except 
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eiccept  thofe  which  were  harveded  before  the  rains.  Very  few,  even 
of  the  dried  and  bell  coloured,  are  free  from  a  fproiited  kernel,  and 
fomc  have  oven  one  half  of  them  irrown  ;  the  prices,  of  coiirft,  muft 
be  extremely  different.  Th'.^fe  of  good  body,  and  iaved  without 
rain,  are  of  the  fined  quality  1  have  feen  for  many  years,  and  were 
eagerly  fought  after  by  fome  ncceffuous  maltllers,  even  at  80  s.  per 
quarter:  that  fpirit  is  however  fotnewhat  damped,  and  fuch  now 
only  obtain  70s.  to  72s. — The  fecond  quality,  which  is  dry  and  well 
faved,  excepting  here  and  there  a  fingle  fprouted  co/n,  and  of  which 
the  malting  fort  mufl:  mollly  coafid,  obtains  from  46^.  to  54s.,  with 
all  gradations  downvvfards,  even  to  24s.  per  quarter.  Tiie  turnip- 
crop,  excepting  particular  foils  and  late  foivlngs,  dood  the  long 
drought  beyond  all  expectation  ;  and,  fince  the  rains  have  come, 
have  experienced  a  growth  and  improvement  never  remembered  in 
fo  Oiort  a  fpace  of  time.  This  crop  may  be  reckoned  very  tine. 
The  eddiflies  and  graffes  are  mod  abundant ;  but  hay,  in  confe- 
quence  of  many  fiiips  loading  the  fame  for  the  northern  counties,  is 
advanced  confiderably,  being  now  fold  at  4s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  5s. 
demanded.  Beef  and  mutton  is  tolerably  plentiful ;  the  former 
6s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  14  lib.,  and  the  latter  5^d.  to  6d.  per  lib.  You 
may  form  your  own  calculations  as  to  what  the  grazier  obtains,  as 
they  generally  get  6d.  to  9d.  per  done  more  on  beef,  and  ^d.  to  4d. 
per  lib.  more  on  mutton,  according  to  the  feafon,  to  fink  the  offal. 
At  our  principal  lamb-fair,  4th  September,  that  article  went  off 
very  flt*w  ;  but  wether-lambs  obtained  i6s.  to  19s.  per  head.  The 
South'down  and  half-bred  went  off  more  ready.  Of  wool,  I  under, 
ftand  Norfolk  has  obtained  46s.  to  48s. ;  South-down,  503.  to  52s. 
6d.  ;  Long  Lincoln,  23s.  to  25s.  per  tod  of  28  lib.;  but  much  is 
unfold.  The  preparation  for  wheat-fowing  is  going  bufily  forward, 
and  the  feafon  is  favourable. 


Extract  vf  a  Letter f torn  Lyririy  08oler  i. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  liarved,  (fay  from  the  beginning  of 
Augnd  till  the  19th  of  the  fame  month),  we  had  remarkably  fine 
■weather  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rye,  peas,  and  high-land  oats> 
with  about  one  fourth  of  the  wheat,  and  one  fifth  ot  the  barley, 
were  fecured  in  excellent  condition,  and  are  of  beautiful  quality. 
Since  then,  the  com  has  been  harveded  in  various  conditions,  and 
equally  various  in  quality,  particulai'^'  the  two  lad  articles,  which 
are  muci>  grown  ;  for,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  earth  when  the  rain 
came,  that  which  was  cut  vegetated  quicker  than  ever  was  known. 

The  crop  of  wheat  was  generally  thought,  before  the  rains,  a 

very 
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very  good  one  ;  for  though  it  was  thin  on  the  ground,  the  cars 
were  well  filled  ;  but  fince  then,  the  greater  part  has  been  fo  affecl- 
ed  by  the  weather,  that  we  fear  it  will  be  found  deficient,  as  very 
few  famples  appear  that  were  harvefted  fince,  without  being  in  part 
fprouted. 

The  crop  of  rye  is  but  fmall ;  but  as  it  is  all  harvefted  under  a 
good  fun,  the  quality  is  very  dry,  and  will  yield  well. 

Barley,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  abundant  crop  ;  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  it  fo  much  grown,  that  it  will  be  totally  unfit  for  malting. 
That,  early  harvefted,  is  beautiful  ;  and  as  we  have  had  latterly 
fome  pretty  fine  weather,  that  which  was  not  cut  during  the  firft. 
rams,  and  was  not  fully  ripe,  is  not  much  hurt :  But  in  all  the 
famples  h?.rvefted  fince  the  rain,  there  will  be  fome  fprouted  ker- 
nels, as  it  chitted  whilft  ftanding  ;  but  we  think,  on  the  whole, 
that  which  we  call  our  fecond  quality,  will  be  found  as  kind  in 
malting  as  the  very  fine  delicate  fort. 

The  oats  are  good.  The  crop  alfo  in  the  fens  is  equally  good,  in 
point  of  quality  ;  but  as  they  are  much  later  in  the  harvett,  there 
will  be  a  great  variety  in  the  famples  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  they 
will  be  found  much  fuperior  to  the  growth  of  lad  year. 

Peas  are  a  fair  crop,  and  being  well  harvefted,  of  a  fine  quality. 
Beans  are  middling  ;  but  as  they  have  been  expofed  to  the  whole 
of  the  rains,  and  fome  even  yet  abroad,  we  confider  them  injured, 
and  in  a  precarious  ftate. 

Current  Prices  of  yefterday's  Market,  as  paid  to  the  Growers. 

Per  garter.  Per  garter. 

Wheat,  fine       -        100  to  no  Barley,  coarfe  -        24  to  28 

Ditto,   runs          -         80  —  90  Oats,   fine  -            36  —  40 

Ditto,  coarfe       -       6$  —  70  Ditto,  coarfe,  -        26  —  30 

Rye          -          •-         40  —  46  White  peas  -          76  —  78 

Barley,  fine          -        72  —  74  Grey  ditto  -          52 — 54 

Ditto,  feconds      -      48  —  52  Beans — none  appear. 

Rape-feed,  48I.  to  51I.  per  laft. 

Northumberland  ^larterly  Report. 

The  corn-crops  in  this  diftrift  have  been  materially  injured  from 
feveral  caufes.  The  grub,  in  the  Spring  months,  in  a  great  mea- 
lure,  deftroyed  the  wheat  and  oats  upon  clover  leas,  where  the 
foils  were  itrong  or  moiil.  Upon  dry,  fandy,  or  gravelly  foils, 
the  extreme  drought  checked  the  growth  of  barley  and  oats  fo 
very  much,  that,  in  many  places,  the  car  did  not  get  half  oat  of  the 

(hot- 
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fhotblade,  and  the  draw  was  fcarcely  a  foot  high.    Upon  the  real 
good  mellow  loams,  the  crops  were  remaikably  line,  and  nearly  all 
the  early  oats  cut,  when  the  lirll  rains  began  on  the    23d  AujruR, 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  fheaves  were  fo  completely  wet  to  the 
heart,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  open  them  out,  to  get  dried  again  ; 
and  juft  when  they  were  a  fecond  time  iit  tor  leadmg,  the  wet  wea- 
ther fet  in  on  the  4th  September,  and  continued,  without  inter- 
tniffion,  till  the  loth,  by  which  they  were  again  completely  drcncli- 
ed,  and  a  great    deal  in  a  growing   Hate,  in  fome  places  fprouted 
quite  green,  and  fo  difcoloured,  as  renders  them  totally  unfit  for 
the  London  market.    But  this  was  not  the  worlt  :  they  were  again 
obliged  to  be  opened,  and  laid  in  broad  hands  ;  and,  being  fo  ten- 
dered with  the  wet,  the  grain  hulled  out  in  fuch  quantities,  that  the 
lofs  is  fcarcely  to  be  ellimated,  belides  the  draw  being  fo  materially 
deteriorated  for  Winter  fodder.     But  the  evil  did  not  reft  with  the 
Crops  that  were  cut,  and  in  fheaves  or  ilooks.     The  ripe  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley  that  were  uncut,  ^vAJiandlng perfccily  vprlght,  were, 
in  many  places,  fprouted  to  fuch  a  length,  and  ia  luch  abundances 
that  probably  the  oldeft  farmer  never  faw  another  fuch  inflance,  nor 
fo  great  a  lofs  afterwards,  in  (hearing  the  wheat,  by  the  grain  hull- 
ing out,  from  its  being  fo  tendered  by  wet  weather.     Upon  the 
whole,   I  am  forry  to  add,  that  the  crop  of  white  corn  is  confidev- 
Bbly  below  an  average. 

Peas  :;nd  beans  arc  a  very  abundant  crop.  Few  people  ever  faw 
them  fo  well  loaden,  or  fo  perfectly  ripened. 

Turnips  v/ere  beginning  to  change  colour  the  tv/o  middle  weeks 
in  Augui!:,  and  the  moft  unpleafant  apprehenfions  were  entertained 
for  their  fafety  ;  but  the  rain  came  exaiSlly  in  time,  and  rellored 
them  to  health  ;  and  fuch  a  vigorous  and  rapid  growth  enfued,  that 
they  have  the  moft  promifing  appearance  oi  being  a  very  abundant 
crop.  Plad  not  this  been  the  cafe,  the  fituati'on  for  Winter  food 
would  have  been  truly  alarming,  as  cur  crops  of  hay  and  ilraw  are 
qot  much  above  half  their  ufual  bulk. 

Potatoes,  I  am  afraid,  have  alfo  been  injured  by  the  drought, 
upon  fandy  and  gravelly  foils,  on  which,  it  is  faid,  they  are  not 
fo  produttive  as  expedted. 

The  demand  for  cait  ewes  and  Hicarling  wedders,  has  been  very 
briflv  J  the  pricvs  better  than  lail  year,  by  about  two  fliillings  a-» 
Lead,  Th.e  cattle  were  alio  well  lold  at  Sc  Ninian's  fair,  (the 
27th  September),  to  drive  fouthward. 

The  prefent  prices  of  corn  are — 

Wheat,  10s.  to  12s.  per  Winchefter  bufl)el. 

Barley,  6s.  to     7?.  per  ditto. 

Oats,  4s.  6d.  to    5s.  per  ditto. 

Peas,  8s,  to  ics.  per  dijio. 

^  The 
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The  harveft  has   been  long   and  tedious  :  it  began  the  ill  of 
Auguft,  and  is  yet  unfinifhed. OBoher  4. 

Extrail  of  a  Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  Walesa  September  ^oiIj. 

**  We  had  a  remarkably  dry  Summer ;  fcarcely  a  fhower  from 
the  middle  of  May  till  the  19th  of  this  month,  fince  which  it  has 
rained  and  blovved  by  turns.  The  grafs  was  entirely  burnt  up; 
and  fome  farmers  on  the  clay  lands  had  to  fodder  their  cattle  with 
hay,  before  the  cornharvelt  commenced.  Hay  is,  in  general,  a  fair 
crop,  but  much  of  it  was  carried  too  foon  :  where  it  got  time  to  win, 
the  quality  is  excellent.  Our  corn-harveft  commenced  about  the 
8lh  of  Auguft,  and  was  nearly  over  in  three  weeks.  It  came  on  all 
at  once,  except  fome  late  barleys,  which  are  not  worth  reckoning. 
Wheat  improved  every  day  till  harveft,  and  will  be  a  laving  crop, 
which  is  more  than  we  expefted  from  previous  appearances.  Oats 
are  very  ftiort,  but  well  corned  ;  fmall  in  the  grain,  which  does  not 
fill  the  meafure  well.  Barley  does  not  exceed  half  a  crop  :  on  the 
beft  land  it  was  thin,  and,  on  the  clays,  it  will  fcarce  pay  for  the 
gathering.  The  few  peas  fown  here  are  good.  'Potatoes  very  bad. 
Tew  turnips,  moll  of  them  being  ploughed  down,  and  the  land  pre- 
pared for  wheat.  Corn-markets  fluttuate  much.  Immediately  after 
the  harveft,  wheat  dropped  Irom  55s.  to  26s.  per  bulhel  of  20  gal- 
lons :  it  has  again  rofe  to  33s.  and  34s.  Barley  from  i8s.  to  20s., 
and  oats  i6s.  and  17s.  ;  but  ourbuihcl  for  that  grain  is  nearly  equal 
to  four  Winchefter  ones.  Seed-tares,  303.  No  peas  or  beans 
at  market.  Butter,  is.  3d.  per  lib.  of  ;6  ounces.  Cheele  of  (heeps 
milk,  9{d.  and  lod. ;  of  cows  milk,  ^d. ;  of  Ikim  milk,  6id. 
Beef,  from  jd.  to  6d.  ;  mutton,  from  4'd.  to  6'd. ;  veal,  5d.  ; 
pork,  5id.  Hay,  from  4I.  to  61.  per  ton  ;  and  llraw  dearer  ia 
proportion. 

If  we  could  believe  the  newfpapers,  the  crop  in  Britain  is,  this 
feafon,  very  great :  but,  when  I  read  of  the  vaft  crops  of  corn  and 
potatoes  in  Glamorganftiire,  I  can  give  but  little  credit  to  what  is 
laid  concerning  other  counties.  It  is  owing  to  fuch  mifreprefenta- 
tions,  that  we  liad  fo  much  rioting  in  this  quarter.  Laft  week,  the 
forge- men  occafioned  much  diUurbance  j  but,  thank  God,  they 
pre  now  quiet,  and  the  gaol  full  of  them." 

ExtraEl  of  a  Letter  from  Stafford^  OSober  ^th. 

^'  In  confequence  of  the  late  commotions  here,  and  in  other  places 
of  the  County,  the  Mayor  requeftedthe  principal  farmers  to  attend 

^  him 
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liim  at  the  Town-hall  on  the  26th  ult.  to  fettle  the  price  of  wheat ; 
Avhen  all  prefent  agreed  to  fell  at  12s.  per  bulhel  of  38  quarts, 
though  many  have  fuld  lower,  which,  I  tear,  will  not  be  followed 
up.  Our  crops  have  greatly  failed  for  want  of  rain  :  before  harveft, 
we  had  not  more  than  one  day's  rain  for  two  months  :  therefore  the 
bulk  13  fmall  indeed.  I  have  only  thrcfhed  a  few  bnflicls  of  wheat, 
for  my  houfe-confumption  ;  but  the  grain,  tiiough  good,  is  lighter 
than  ordinary.  My  barley  weighs  60  lib.  and  oats  48  lib.  per 
cuftomary  bufhel  of  38  quarts.  As  yet  I  have  only  fold  188 
buflicls  of  the  former,  for  which  I  got  95.  ;  but  ye(terday,  owing 
to  a  great  demand,  it  got  up  co  9H.  6d.  and  los.  ;  oats,  6s.  6d.  to 
7s. — Lall  Thurfday  was  our  great  fair.  Beails  of  every  kind  fold 
high. 

I  will  give  you  an  inftance  of  our  oppreiTion  from  tithes,  the 
major  part  of  which,  in  this  county,  fince  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 
are  in  lay  hands.  Lall  year  I  paid  34I.  in  lieu  of  ihcm.  This  year 
I  was  lutfered  to  carry,  before  tht-y  iixed  the  price  ;  (good  weather 
ought  never  to  be  paffed)  ;  and  though  I  have  ten  acres  of  lefs  corn 
than  laft  year,  vet  they  have  charged  me  5^!.  :o  be  paid  on  26th 
Januar}'.  I  wiHi  you  to  read  my  friend  Mr  Boulton's  letter  in  the 
Stafford  paper,  with  attention.  Three  great  Lords  have  put  a  ne- 
gative upon  the  ineloiure  of  Needwood  foreil,  thinking  that  bene- 
ficial meafure  would  interfere  with  their  fai'ounte purfu'U  of  running 
after  ajlinkingfox.  From  fuch  fricnda  to  ti'cir  country,  good  Lord 
deliver  me  ! 

I  once  defpaired  of  my  turnips  ;  but  tiie  fine  rains,  iince  haiveft, 
have  brought  th<-v'i  forward  beyond  all  expectation,  particularly  the 
Swediih  ones,  which  promife  to  be  an  abundant  crop.  Beef  and 
mutton  Vvas  yellerday  from  5^d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 

Extra£l  of  a  Letter  from  Rippon,   (Tori/bire),  Odober  9. 

In  hopes  of  being  enabled  to  inform  you,  that  our  crops  were 
fafely  harveded,  and  prices  reduced,  I  have  delayed  wriling  you  till 
this  time  ;  but  am  forry  to  fay,  that  the  heavy  and  continued  rains 
have  injured  our  grain  very  much,  and  that  there  is  little  of  it  free 
from  Ip routs.  The' prices  are  rather  lower,  but  by  no  means  fo  much 
reduced  as  expe6ted  ;  and  I  fear  they  will  continue  higher  than  th6 
poor  and  middle  clafs  of  people  can  pofiibly  pay. 

A  large  quantity  of  potatoes  were  planted  lalt  fcafon,  but  they 
are  faid  to  be  unproductive.  The  rains  at  prcfent  are  great,  which 
will  prevent  the  fallo\i-3,  intended  for  wheat,  from  being  fown  in 
tiue  time. 

Prices 
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Prices  of  Grain,  &c.  at  our  Market  this  day. 

Wheat  ics.  to  14s.;  maflin  los.  to  13s.  ;  beans  los.  6d. ;  barley 
6s.  3d.  to  6s.  gd. ;    oats  4s.    to  5s.  3d. ;  potatoes  3s.  to  4s.  4d.  ;  all 

per  Winchfciler  buihel.  Butter  60s.  to  63s.  per  firkin  of  56  lib.  j 
beef  5d.  and  6d. ;  mutton  6id.  ;  lamb  6d. ;  veal  y^d. ;  frerti  butter 

1  yd.  per  lb.  of  2  i  ounces. 


Extras  of  a  Letter  from  London,  OHoler  10. 

The  crops  of  grain  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  are  in  general  very 
middling.  Wheat  on  the  Itrong  clays  of  Middlefex  is  very  light,  and 
will  not  average  above  12  bufliels  per  acre.  Beans  are  good,  but  the 
produce  not  yet  fufficiently  afcertained.  In  Hertfordfhire,  \\\t 
wheats  are  fine  in  quality,  and  the  produce  great.  Barley  is  alfo  a 
good  crop  ;  from  iix  to  eight  quarters  per  acre  being  produced  in 
feveral  places.  In  EiTex  and  Surry,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  crop 
was  out  when  the  rain  fet  in  ;  and  much  of  the  wheat  is  fprouted, 
even  of  what  was  then  uncut.  The  white  wheats  were  moft  af- 
fefted  ;  the  red  being  in  few  inftances  hurt,  except  where  it  was 
lying  upon  the  ground. 

We  have  hitherto  received  but  a  fhort  fupply  of  new  grain,  and 
prices  have  been  advancing  ever  lince  the  middle  of  Augud.  Fine 
Englifh  wheat  fells  at  120s.  and  126s. ;  barley  70s.  to  76s.  ;  oats 
45s.  to  46s. ;  beans  50s.  to  56s.  ;  old  ditto  63s.  ;  hog  peas  54s.  ; 
boiling  ditto  96s.  ;  fplit  ditto  120s.  to  126s.  ;  all  per  quarter  of 
eight  Wincheiler  bufliels. 

The  aveiage  weight  of  wheat  is  about  59  hb.  per  bufliel  ;  barley 
50  lib.  ;  oats  40  lib. ;  beans  56  lib.  The  millers  fay,  the  wheats 
do  not  yield  fo  much  flour,  by  28  lib.  in  the  quarter,  as  in  former 
feafons.  Probably  this  may  be  owing  to  the  great  part  of  what  has 
as  yet  appeared  in  Marklane  being  of  inferior  quality  ;  as  farmers 
naturally  bring  out  at  firll  that  which  is  moft  hkely  to  lofe  by  keep- 
ing. The  new  oats  are  fuperior  to  any  fcen  here  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  we  have  hitherto  had  a  fcanty  fupply  ;  and  good  old  ones  are 
difficult  to  be  got.  We  have  had  no  arrivals  from  abroad,  of  con- 
fequehce,  for  a  month  pail. 

Smithlk-ld  market  has  been  lately  well  fupplied.  Potatoes  are 
confidered  as  a  middling  crop,  prices  from  7s.  to  12s.  per  cwt.  : 
hay  61.  to  61.  15s.  ;  clover  ditto  at  7}.  per  load  ;  ftraw  about  is.  ad. 
per  truls. 


FOSTSCSIPT 


4S8  Postscyipt  ta  ^cots  tntetligence,  Oct* 

Postscript  to  scots  intelligence. 

Extrac!  of  a  Letter  from  Haddingtotiy  09.  1 7, 

The  demand  for  wheat  was  briflcer  than  for  fome  days  pafl,  and 
the  averasre  price  advanced  confiderably.  Very  h'ttle  old  wheat  re- 
jnains  on  hand  ;  and  what  is  prefented,  is  of  miferable  quality. 

Barley  was  rather  dull ;  but  oats  fold  fully  better  than  at  lad 
market.  Peas  and  beans  likewife  advanced.  Our  fupply  of  oats 
and  peas  has  been  fcanty  for  fome  time  pail. 

Since  Tuefday,  the  weather  has  been  very  fine  and  drj^,  which  has 
allowed  the  remainder  of  the  crop  to  be  brought  in  in  fafety  to  the 
ftack-yard.  A  good  deal  of  wheat  has  been  fown  this  week  ;  and 
if  the  favourable  weather  continues  eight  days  longer,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  wheat  feed  in  this  county  will  be  got  finiflaed. 

As  an  inllance  of  the  attention  now  paid  to  ftock  in  this  county, 
one  of  our  mofl:  refpetlable  farmers  lately  purchafed  a  lot  of  breed- 
ing ewes,  at  a  fale  in  Berwicklhire,  at  five  guineas  per  head  ;  whicli, 
we  hope,  will  be  the  means  of  exciting  a  more  general  attention  to 
that  mode  of  huibandry,  than  hitherto  has  been-cul^omary  in  this 
diftria. 


to  the  conductors  of  the   farmea.'s  magazine. 

Gentlemen, 

If  you  have  a  fpare  corner  in  the  Magazine,  pleafe  give  a  place 
to  the  annexed  extraft  of  a  letter,  lately  received  from  an  eminenii 
foreign  political  writer,  who  made  a  tour  through  Scotland  la!' 
Summer  ;  and  oblige  yours,   &c. 

yi  Friend  to  the  Magazine. 

"  One  of  onr  firfl  cares,  after  arriving  in  Edinburgh,  was  to  pro- 
vide ourfelves  with  the  twofiril  numbers  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine- 
We  have  already  perufed  them  ;  and  all  I  have  to  tell  you  about  it- 
is,  that  we  unanimoufly  range  fuch  publications  amongft  the  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  the  aftive  fpirit  of  improvement  tliat  pervades  this 
ifland,  and  particularly  this  part  of  North  Britain.  We  all  agree 
upon  the  general  fuperiorlty  of  the  Britiih  Agriculture,  over  that  of 
the  Continent  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  agree  upon  the  caufes  ;  for 
they  are  fo  numerous  and  complicated,  that  they  might  well  furnifli 
matter  for  a  very  comprehcnfive  work." 

OBi- 
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OBITUARY. 

At  Longrigg,  Berwickiliire,  Jofliua  Talt,  Efq;  an  eminent  farmer 
and  grazier. 

At  Wcdon,  Vorkdiire,  Mr  J.  Craven,  farmer,  aged  88.  He 
■was  njarrled  11  years  ago,  to  a  young  woman,  aged  16,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  and  who  is  at  this  time  in  a  (late  of  preg- 
nancy. 

At  Malton,  Yorkfliire,  Mr  Witty,  one  of  the  fifft  horfe-dealers 
in  the  north  of  England. 

Mr  Samuel  Preck,  farmer  at  Hr.rdwick,  Suffolk,  aged  83. 

At  Goodleigh,  Devonlhire,  Mr  Henry  Stibbing,  farmer.  He  was 
a  great  fox-hunter,  and  had  collected  as  many  foxes  pads  as  covered 
his  flable  door  and  door-polts,  having  been  in  at  all  their  deaths  ; 
and,  at  his  own  particular  defire,  a  pad  was  placed  in  each  of  hiis 
hands  when  laid  in  the  coffin. 

At  Fillicfide,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ann  Horn.  Since  her  death, 
the  farm  of  Fillielide,  conGtling  of  ]  60  acres  of  arable  land,  has  been 
fet  by  public  roup,  at  the  amazing  rent  of  iiiol.  Sterling  per 
annum.     We  underftand  the  old  rent  did  not  exceed  400I. 


i^orEs  ro  correspokdents. 

The  Rural  Inquirer,  No.  HI.  is  unavoidably  poftponed. 

The  phn^  of  a  leafe  and  cultivation  tables  adapted  to  the  ivejl-country 
climate,  is  received,  and  under  confideration. 

Firil  part  of  a  Tour  through  the  Northern  Counties  of  Scotland 
will  appear  in  our  next. 

We  offer  thanks  to  our  numerous  Correfpondents,  (particularly  to 
thofe  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  colledl  intelligence)  ;  and  are 
extremely  forry,  that  want  of  room  prevents  us  from  giving  them  all 
a  place,  notwithftanding  t\id.tjixteen  additional  pages  are  given. 

We  will  be  obliged  to  any  of  our  friends  in  Dumfries- fliirc  or 
Galloway,  who  will  report  the  ftare  of  hufbandry  in  thefe  diltrifts. 

The  Title-page  and  Index  to  this  Volume,  will  be  given  with 
next  Number. 

Ko.  V.  will  be  pubhflied  on  Monday,   r2th  January  1801. 

ENt>  OF  THE   FIRST  VOLUME. 


Fri.ii'^Jbv  ]}.  VV'.iliror!,  Crs'g's  dofc,  EdMnr^f.-. 
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ABOLITION  of  Tithes  (Effay  on) 
p,  396. 

Abftradl  of  propofals  for  a  joint  ftotk 
Farniiojr  Society,   169. 

Account  (Statidicnl)  ol  the  parifli  of 
Hnunam,  reviewed,  p.  17— account 
of  the  Reverend  Adam  Dickfon, 
439 — additional  Scotifli  Agricultu- 
ral Intelligence,   117. 

A'.jriculture  coeval  with  Society,  p.  3. 
— early  Hiftory  obfcure,  ib. — caules 
conducing  to  its  improvement,  4 — 
iVuits  and  htrbs  ufed  in  a  preitrved 
flate  for  cattle,  probably  before  the 
introdiKSlion  of  grain,  5 — Agricul- 
ture among  the  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonian?, and  other  Oriental  nations, 
ib. — among  the  Chineft,  ib  — an- 
niverfary  in  honour  of  it— improve- 
ments and  progrcfs  flow,  6 — culti- 
vated by  a  whole  nation  or  tribe  in 
cotrmon,  7 — its  ancient  ftate  ftiJl 
vifible  in  America,  Lithuania,  Shet- 
land, Iceland,  and  otlier  negledled 
countries ;  8 — Italy,  and  the  north  of 
Africa,  the  favourite  leafs  of  ancient 
Agriculture,  9 — Virgil's  Georgics 
contain  a  fyflem  amazingly  fimilar 
to  the  modern,  ib.~difi"eminated 
over  the  whole  Roman  Empire  by 
cnnqueft,  even  to  Britain,  10 — caufe 
of  all  the  happinels  and  comforts 
of  Society,  ib — of  fc'cnce,  litera- 
ture, and  fine  arts — of  commerce 
and  manufad:ures,  ib. — conne<5led 
intimately  with  the  commonwealih, 
J I — is  the  true  bufis  of  national 
prof'perity,  12,  13 — Britifh  fyftem 
capable  ot  being  improved  by  faifts 
aiul  experiments,  14,  15  — tocolledt 
•an.l  record  thefe,  the  objt(fl  of  this 
pubiica'.ion,  xj,  16. 


Agriculture  of  Middlefex  (Middle- 
ton's)  reviewed,  72 — of  Notting- 
ham (Lowe's)  reviewed,  87 — of 
Perth  (RobertfonN)  191— of  W'eft- 
RiJing  of  Yorkfliire  (Brown'-)  200 
— (liort  view  of,  in  Ruilia,  from 
Tooke,  268. 

Agricultural  Intelligence  for  Scotland, 
p.  103  110,  Jij,  212-217 — from 
Correfponder.ee, 2 1 7-22  7 — idem, 3  34 
to  337 — from  correfpondence  fof 
Scodand,  338-348 — idem,  445-449 
—  from  correfpondence  forScotland, 
4 49  47 7 — from  correfpondence  for 
England,  110-1x7,  227-23.^.  349' 
361,  477-487 — Agriculiural  Socie- 
ties recommended,  fee  Agriculture  of 
Y^rkfliire,  297 — Agricultural  Pub- 
lication;^— curforyremarkson — their 
utility  not  fo  generally  acknowledg- 
ed 3S  it  ought  to  be,  67  —  Extradls 
from,  207-211,  3x8-327,  435-449 
— Agriculture  (Board  of)  Premiums 
offered  by  it  for  1 800,  X40  146. 

Agricultural  fete    at    Woburn,    328.- 

334. 
Articles  of  agreement  between  Henry 

Fletch'jr  and  James  Mcikle,  159. 
America — Travelsthroughthe  United 

States  of,  by  the  Due  de  la  Roche- 

foucault  Liancourt,    reviewed — A* 

merican  husbandry,  305.308. 
Apples,   beft   mode  of  preferving  re- 

quelled,  265. 
Annual  expenccs  of  a  fingle  horfe  and 

ox,   and  of  a  horfe   and  ox  team, 

428-433-  .       ' 

Angus,    Mearns,    and  Aberdeenlhire 

Quarterly  Report,  1 1 7. 
Art  of  Agricultuie  not  yet  fufficient- 
ly  reduced  to  principles,  but  divid- 
ed between  narrow  experience  and 
wild    theory,  157 — Lord    Karnes's 

Gen. 
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Gentleman   Farmer  a    fine    intro- 
duflion  to  the  fcience   of  this  art, 
158. 
Ayrlhire  quarterly  report,  338. 

B. 

Barley-mill  introduced  into  Scecland 
about  the  year  I  7 10,  by  Mr  James 
Meikle,  under  the  patronage  of  re- 
drew Fletcher  of  Saltoun,   159. 

Barley,  mod  of  the  home  crop  of  1799, 
and  a.crreat  deal  of  imported,  made 
into  malt,  and  clandeftinely  diftilled, 
461 — EaftLorhian,  report  of,  for 
0(5lober  1800,  468. 

Berwickfhire  quarterly  report,  419, 
339.  456. 

Breaking  upgjround  (the  excellence  of 
the  Hertfordihire  plough  for  this 
purpofe)  254. 

Britifh  collieries,  whether  inexhauft- 
ible,  310. 

Broadcaft  method  of  cultivating  tur- 
nips inferior  to  drilling,   149. 


Cabbages  (on  raifing)  386. 

Capital  fJock  of  a  Farmer  aftually  di- 
niihiihcd  by  payment  of  Tithes, 
434. 

Carfe  of  Gowrie,  one  of  the  befl  culti- 
vated clay  foils  in  the  kingdom, 196. 

Cattle  (on  the  fcarcenefs  and  desrnefs 
of)  Matthews' remarks  on,  review- 
ed, 309 — how  managed  in  Ruflia, 
170. 

Calculation  of  the  quantity  of  Coal  in 
an  acre  of  ground,  of  a  certain  ihick- 
nefs,  312 

Catchwork  meadows  defcribed,  320. 

Charge  (annual)  attending  a  plough 
and  two  horfes,  46. 

Character  of  fniall Farmers,  377 — cha- 
rader  of  Englifh  tradelmen,  Ijo. 

Cheapeft  and  moll  economical  mode  of 
feeding  horfes,  black  cattle,  &c.  re- 
quired, 71. 

Claims  (manorial)  effay  on,  23-32. 

Climate  of  Eaft  Lothian  (obfervations 
on  )fi;  nation— hills — winds — heat — 
figure  of  land — foil — fnow,  &c.  63- 
67. 

Cleaning  of  land  a  capital  objedl  with 
a  farmer,  435 — various  rotations  of 
crop,  and  means  for  this  purpofe, 
/(7^OT--Summer-fallow  recommend- 
ed, 435-438. 

Coals,  a  chief  article  in  Northumber- 
Voi.  I. 


land,  ;;io — export  from  Newcaflle 

doub;ed  lately,  ib. — whether   inex- 

haultible,    3ro — feams   at   St    Aa» 

thon's  and  Montague- Main.  31 1. 
Crop,  failure  of,    for  1799  and  1800, 

noticed,  p^tjfim. 
Community  at  large,  how  affecfted  by 

the  burden  of  tithes.  397. 
Comparatire  advantages  of  horfes  and 

oxen,  214. 
Compaafon    between    feeding    with 

griin  m  a  broken  or  linbroken  (late, 

required,  71. 
Contiguous   farms    occupied    by    one 

farmer,  the  effrcfls  of,  379. 
Courfes  of  hufbaiulry  uled  in  Clumber 

V'ark,  NottinghamOiire,  89. 
Couiity  (rural  fk-tch  of  the  county  of 

Lancailtr)  245. 
Curl  in  potatoes,  query,  how  prevent* 

ed,  71 — in  beans,  ib. 

D 

Danger  (on  the)  attending  trees  about 
corn-fields,  165. 

Draining  of  land  late  of  ufe  in  Scot- 
land, 125 — on  the  new  mode  of 
drainage,  166. 

Drilling  (on  the  drilling  of  beans), 
155 — obfervations    on    the    faniej 

4^3- 
Diffufion  of   capital    among    farmers, 
the   great   fource  of  national  pro- 

fperity,  41- 
Difcontent  of  the  lower  orders,  how 

occafioned,  4 16. 
Difeafes  arifing  from   damp  and  un- 

wholcfome  grain,  51. 
Dicklon  (Reverend  Mr  Adam)  fome 

account  of,  from  the  hufbandry  of 

the  ancients,  439. 
Durno  (report  of  Mr  Conful)  on   the 

cultivation  of  flax  in  Poland,  Pruf- 

fia,  &c.  52-63. 


Eaft   Lothian    quarterly  report,  222, 

341.  467- 

Entails,  extremely  injurious  to  agri- 
cultural improvements,  286 — obfer- 
vations on  the  prefenr  ftate  of,  and 
the  means  of  removing  the  grievan- 
ces, 267, 

Erfkine  (Mr)  his  opinion,  in  iil  In- 
fticutei,  of  fubfetting  knd,  4  ■, 

Effcx,  general  foil   of,    loam.  l'):>— 

has  very   little   naked  fummcr-fal- 

low,  ib.— wheat  the  principal  a»- 
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iids  of  cultivation,  391 — the  whole 
county  fcems  cultivated  like  a  gar- 
den, ib. 

Ewes,  (pradlice  of  milking  cenfured) 
458. 

Evidence  (extradls  frotn  the)  given  be- 
fore the  Coniniitttd  of  the  Houfeof 
Commons  on  the  fcarcity  of  provi- 
fions,  307. 

Expences  of  an  ox  and  horfe  per  ann. 
compared,  428-433 —  of  an  ox  and 
horfe  team,  ib. — of  a  plough  and 
two  horfes,  46. 

Export  of  coals  from  Newcafllc  in- 
creafed  nearly  one  half  fince  1772, 
310. 

Extrafts  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
with  regard  to  the  fc:<rcity  of  pro- 
vifjons,  207 — Extracl  of  a  letter 
from  a  linen-m3nufa6lurer,on  flax, 
258  —  from  Agricultural  publica- 
tions, 318,  411 — extradls  of  letters 
from  various  places,  fajfim. 

F 

Fallow  (Summer)  necefaty  of,  on  all 
clay  foils,  fliown,  48 — noticed,  205. 

Fallowing  dcfcnclcd,  i,},^ — account  of 
its  iritroclydfion  info  Scotland,  and 
of  the  introducer,  161. 

Feudal  fyftcm,  caufc  of  the  former  in- 
aftivicy  in  agriculture,  191. 

Farms,  the  proper  fize  of  an  arable 
one  demanded,  dc) — large  or  fmall, 

•  whether  mofr  advantageous  to  po- 
puiatlon,  ib. —  I.  Of  farms  altogether 
under  tillage,  and  thcfe  being  finail, 
in  ,the  occupation  of  mechanics — 
of  iprofeffed  hufbandmen — two  or 
mone. contiguous  fmall  farms  under 
ofti:  farmer — fevcral  feparate  farms 
utider  one  farmer.  11.  Farms  alto- 
gether under  pafture,  confideredin 
the  lame  fubdivifions  as  before. 
111.  Arsble  and  pafture  united — 
the  expences — profits*— population 
— and  ftimiilus  to  induftry,  and  to 
improvement  in  Agricultural  fci- 
encc,  confideied  in  Cdch,  376-384. 

Farmers,  from  progreifive  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  greatiy  chang- 
ed from  their  forintr  lituation,  287 
— not  as  formerly  (ubjedled  to  per- 
fonal  labour,  ib.  — different  kinds  of 
farmers  defcribed,  pajpm. 

Feal  muck,  the  abfurd  prailice  of 
paring  frefh  pafture  turf  to  mix  with 


dung,  in  order  to  produce  this,  ceir- 
furcd,  411. 

Firing,  a  difeafe  to  which  flax  Is  liable, 
fo  called  in  Ireland,  126. 

Fiars  of  grain  in  Scotland,  237. 

Floating,  (on  the  floating  of  land) 
263. 

Flax  and  hemp  (Durno's  report  con- 
cerning method  of  cultivating)  in 
Ruflia,  Poland,  and  Pruflia,  52— 
kind  of  foil  for,  $1 — what  crops 
previous  to  thefe.  ib. — timeoffow- 
ing,  54 — of  plucking  anc}  dripping 
feed,  55— of  fjetping  flax,  56— 
profit  of,  58 — 18  queries  anfwered 
relative  to  this  article,  61-2.  On 
the  culture  of  flax  in  Ireland— foil, 
126 — quantity  of  feed  to  the  acre — 
mode  of  tillage — fleeping,  127-8. 
Anfwers  of  the  four  fljx-furvcyors 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Truflees, 
129-131 — letter  on  the  fame  fubjed, 
258-260.  Appendix  to  it,  fliowing 
the  great  national  advantages  of  cul- 
tiv3tmg  flax,  261-2. 

Fletcher  of  Saitoun  (the  celebrated 
patriot)  employs  Mr  Meikle  to  in- 
troduce into  Britain  the  barley.mili 
and  the  fanners,  161. 

Food — on  the  food  of  horfes,  51 — ne- 
ceflity  of  always  having  greeu  food 
on  a  breeding  farm,  50. 

Fruit,  beft  metliod  of  preferving,  re- 
quired, 375. 

Foref)alling,  remarks  upon,  and  the 
mifreprcfentations  of  newfpapers, 
4IJ- 


Gamc'law?,  animadverted  on,  joir— 
confidered  as  not  fo  prejudicial, 
266— one  of  the  manorial  claims^ 
23 — game  anciently  belonged  to 
the  Crown,  and  was  granted  to  the 
fubjcdl  or  inferior  lord,  24— caufe 
of  contention,  ib. — occupied  by  the 
freeholder^  of  alienated  manors  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  ib. — 
and  thence  the  application  for  the 
game-law,  foopprcflive  at  prefent, 
ib. — abfurd  rertriiftion  of  licence  to 
thofe  pofftfling  a  certain  rate  of 
property,  ib.  —  game  cannot  be 
killed  by  tlie  licentiate,  without  be- 
ing liable  to  an  a(Slion  of  damages 
from  the  unqualified  proprietor,  ib. 
Hence  it  is  fecured  for  the  poacher 
alone,  25— game'laws  ought  to  be 

repealed. 
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repealed,  and  the  old  Saxon  law  re^ 
enadled,  allowinjj  licenfe  to  rvery 
proprietor.  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham's condudl  on  this  fubjesS,  26. 
Germany,  fome  account  of  its  agricul- 
ture in  the  year  1743,  froma  letter, 

399- 
Grafs,  remarks  on  the  old  paftures  in 

Yorkfnire,  293 — grafs    lands,    de- 

creafe  in  value  by  remaining  long 

unplougbed,  317. 

Green  food,   great  necefiity  of  always 

having,  in  a  breeding  farm,   50. 

H 

Hay  (efTay  on  the  management  of) 
180 — })]an  for  making  it  from 
heath,  273-277— method  of  feed- 
ing with,  187  —  mixture  of  flrav/, 
ib.  188-9. 

—Quantity  from  water  meadows,326. 
— faking  of  hay,  l86. 

Heads  of  a  leafe,  as  prefentcd  by  the 
furveyors  of  Northumberland,  ob- 
jeded  to,  315-16, 

Heath,  propofed  as  a  fubftitute  for 
hay  in  Highland  farms,  274 — ufed 
for  this  in  S^-eden,  from  an  ancient 
period,  275 — pradlice  of  burning 
improper,  as  deflroying  the  fhoots 
and  the  grafs  below,  ib.— time  of 
cutting  and  drying  prefcribed,  276- 
277. 

Hedges,  (ftritftures  on  hedge-manage- 
ment), 37X— training  of  young, 
421. 

Hints  (loofe)  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  rural  fcience,  I56. 

Horfes,  preference  of  to  oxen, 215  — ef- 
fay  on  the  Food  of,  51 — fingle-horfe 
carts  recommended,  434 — befc  hor- 
fes for  country  ufe  in  Suffolk,  391; 

Hufbandry  (ancient  flate  ol)  curious, 
but  loft,  122 — defcription  o( out  and 
infield  lands  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  ib. — alteration  of  tbefeby 
Summer  fallow,  123 — gr.^fs  huf- 
bandry, its  effetScs,  ib. — turnips, 
when  introduced,  124  — beans,  125 
-—potatoes,  ib.  —  inclofing  and 
draining,  ib. — circiimflances  Znit&- 
jng  it,  242,  245  —  Kentilh  hufband- 
ry noticed,  253— (Qate  of)  in  Psnn- 
fylv^iiiia,  95  —  hufbandry  of  the  An- 
cients, (extract  of  the  Author's  life) 
A.i9' 


1 

Indofures,  remarks  on  forming,  411. 

Impolicy  and  injuftice  of  aiTaulting 
dealers  in  prowjfions,  Ihovvn,  447, 

Tmpruvcmsnts  of  ftockfrom  inclofian- 
comrnonf,  424 — of  entailed  eflates, 
266. 

Inequality  of  weights  and  meafures, 
373- 

Intelligence  (Agricultural)  for  grain, 
cattle  and  (heep  marktts  in  differ- 
ent counties  of  .Scotland,  103-109-— 
of  England,  110-117,  No.  11.  For 
Scotland,  217-2:7— for  England, 
227-234.  No.  III.  Scotland,  338- 
349— England,  349  361.  No.  IV. 
for  Scotla.'^id,  449-477 — and  for 
England,  477-487. 

Joint-ftock  Farming  Society  (propo- 
fais  for  a)  occupying  an  experimen- 
tal farm  near  .London,  170 — fup- 
portcd  by  arguments  from  the  ia- 
creafing  population — the  great  wafte 
lands  in  the  vicinity,  171  — from  uti- 
lity of  example,  and  inftrudioii  to 
ethers,  ib.  —  ufeful  amufement  to 
be  derived  from  agricultural  experi^ 
ments,  172 — manner  of  fuch  a  farm 
explained,  ib. — objeflions  to  it  an- 
fwered,  174-178 — propofed  capital, 
ib.  propofed  expenditure,  ib.— ad- 
vantages to  fubfcribers,  x8o. 


Lard,  en  value  of,  42 — on  fubfetfing 
r.f,  43, — (arable)  whether  tfummer- 
fallowing  be  proper  on  clay  and 
f^rong  foils,  205. 

Leafes  (with- holding  of)  ir.j;]rinu'!  to 
Agriculture,  77 — inquiry,  whether 
fubfctting  is  lawful,  unlefs  v.-hen 
there  is  a  ciaufe  in  the  leafe  allowing, 
4T,  —  on  obfolete  terms  in,  39 — fhorc 
endurance  of,  prejudicial  to  in;- 
provement,  291-^  Lord  Karnes's 
plan  c.'i.  how  ucglcfled,.  292. 

Letters  from  a  Scotifii  farmer  on  a 
tour  through  England,  32,147,248, 
390 — from  Germany  in  17.13,  399. 
Extradt  of  a  letter  .'"rom  a  linen- 
manufacturer  to  Sir  J.  Siuclair,258- 
262. 

Lincoln  defcrlbed,  394 — large  fallows 

run  to  wafte  <tbout  that  city,  ib.— 

overgrown  with   thiftles,  and  paf- 

tured  by  flieep — the  upper  parts  of 
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Lincoln  crowded  with    Commons, 

i>ime — limertone  common  in  the  High 
lands  of  Pcrtnfliire,  192— plan  'or 
bruifing:  it  unbunit,  fraflrated,  193 
— utility  of  lime  in  fome  foils,  425 
—life  of  it  in  Yorkftiire,  3S7— on 
Summer-fallow,  ib.— in  what  pro 
portion,  ih. — with  what  other  ma- 
nure,ib. — difTerent  kmds,  ib  — Pon- 
trefa>ft  lime,  how  mixed,  ib. — Error 
with  regard  to  its  acflual  fertility, 
J388 — to  be  confidercd  as  an  excit- 
ing, not  an  enrichitijr  manure,  ac- 
corrlv.ifr  to  fome  writers,  ib — how 
to  be  ufed,  and  on  what  foils,  3S9 
— moft  beneficial  mode  of  liminjj 
land,  148 — errors  of  the  Yorklhire 
lime-hufbandry,  149, 

M 

JMachine  (winnowing)  introduced,I58 
— '■hrilhing,   ib. 

Memorial  Claims,  (obfervations  on) 
a66,  18,  23 — entimeraied  and  ex- 
amined— game — fu't  and  fervice — 
mill-fokes — compion  land^- — mine- 
rals— Courts  leet,  and  Courts  baron, 

Manufacturers,  thofe  treated  of  by 
Middleton  in  his  furvey,  84— ex- 
cellent Agriculture  in  Lancafhire, 
246. 

Manures,  thofe  laid  upon  meadows  in 
Middlefex,  80 — different  modes  of 
procuring,  402. 

Jilalt  liquors  (immenfe  confumption 
of)  in  I^ondon,  83. 

Markets,  (flate  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Hadfling;ton,  &c.)— See  Agricultu- 
ral Intelligence  in  each  No. 

Mtailows,  watering  of,  finely  under- 
flood  in  Wiitfhirc,  318.  Theory  of 
■water-meadows,  319, 

—Nature  and  properties  of,  ib.— flow- 
ing and  catchwork  meadows  dc- 
fcribed,  320,  322. 

—  Quantity  of  watered  meadows  in 
Wiltfhirc,  ib. — not  unhealthy — ad- 
var.ragtR  great,  323 — managcnient 
of,  324 — feedifg  of  with  (heep,325 
—laid  up  for  hay,  326 — kind  of 
hay  ib. — what  foils  fie  for  water- 
meadows,  327. 

Millfokes  or  multures,  a  part  of  ma- 
norial claims,  266. 

Minerals,  one  of  the  manorial  clr'^ni!. 


266,  23 — an  important   article  iq 
the  defcription  of  Northumberland, 
310. 
Montague    Main   colliery,  (feams  of 
cual  in)  312. 

N 

National  advantages  which  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  growth  of  flax  will 
produce,  26 1. 

Northern  and  .Southern  States  of  A- 
merica,  agricultural  diflinflion  be- 
tween, 307. 

Northumberland,  (Review  of  MefTrs 
Bailey  and  Culley's  general  view  of) 

Notes   to    correfpondents,    120,  239, 

489. 
Number  of  people  one  acre  of  flax  will 

cir.ploy,  262. 

O 

Oat?,  (o!i  the  management  of  a  late 
crop  of)  363.  Angus  oats,  their 
fertility,  423. 

Obituary,  with  biographical  notices, 
XI9,  '234.  361,  489^ 

Obftacles  to  improvement  enumerated 
bylDr  Robertfon—townOiips — run- 
rig — uncertain  boundaries  —  fcrvi. 
tildes — thirlage — fhort  leafes  — dif- 
tance  from  manure — com  111008,199, 
In  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
no  leafes,  or  very  flnort  ones — 
and    tithes    particularly    in    kind, 

43  3- 
Over-fweat,  how  prevented  in  flack- 
ing hay  in  the  vicinity  of  Loudon, 

254. 

P 
Paring  the   fiirf.ice    (obfcrvations  on) 
in    the   Highlands,  407 — ccniured, 

Premiums  ofTered  by  the  board  of  A- 

gricuhure  for  1800,  140. 
Prefent  ftate  and  management  of 
common  fields  and  wafte  lands  in 
Yorkfhire,  366 — ftate  of  ^he  open 
fields  that  are  cultivated,  ib. — wailo 
lands,  about  849,272  acres,  partly 
common  to  all, and  partly  reftridled, 
ib. — promilcuous  culture  andpal^ur- 
age,  ib.— -rotation  of  crops  ufed,  ib. 
— draining  entirely  negledcd,  369. 
This  diftribution  of  lands  in  com- 
mon, feems  to  have  come  from  feu- 
dal times,  ib.     Saxon  equable   laws 

jjegleiSlcd, 
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regleded,ib.— prejudices  unfavour- 
able to  the  inclofure  of  commons, 
152,  \5f  pajfim — chief  difficulties  to 
be  lurn  ounted  in  inclofing,  370. 

Population  increafes  with  agriculture, 
(fee  IntroduvSt.)  General  caufesaf- 
fe6ting  it,  21,  23 — flieep  and  great 
farms  proved  favourable  to,  138- 
140 — idem,  380 — increafed  popula- 
tion heightens  the  priceof  provifions, 
243  —  fee  alfo  obfervations  on  ftatift. 
account  of  Hounam,  19,  23. 

Plough,  different  kinds  of  ploughs  in 
general  ufe,  mentioned  pujjim — de- 
fcription  of  one  for  cleaning  turnips, 

413- 

Prices  (of  cattle,  grain,  and  other  ar- 
ticles). See  quarterly  reports  of  dif- 
ferent counties,  and  flate  of  the 
markets,  in  the  Agricultural  Intel- 
ligence of  each  number. 

Profits  of  a  flax  and  grain  crop  in  Pruf- 
fia,  &c.  compared,  58. 

Profperity  cf  Scotland  declined  after 
the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  40 — ow- 
ing to  what,  ib. 

Public  farms  recommended  as  the 
means  of  improving  agriculture,434 
— fee  Joint- flock  Farming  Society. 

C^nartcrly  reports  for  Mid-Lothian, 
108,  225,  346,  472 — Northumber- 
land, 112,  229,  3S9,  483 — York- 
fhire,  114,  230,  354  ~  Angus, 
Mearns,  and  Aberdeenftiire,  II7 — 
Berwickfhire,  219,  339,  456 — Fife- 
Ihire,  220,  475 — Northern,  221,361 
— Haft-I^othian,  222,  341,  467 — 
Ayrfhire,  338 — I.,incohi(hire,  350, 
480 — Rofsdiire,  458 — Argylefhire, 
459— Perthfliire,  460 — Morayfhire, 
462 — Invernefsfhire,  467 — Tweed- 
ale,  469 — Lancafiiire,  479 — Nor- 
folk, 48  r. 

Oueries  on  the  fize  of  the  meafures  of 
capacity  ufed  in  England,   I90. 

Queries  upon  pradlical  fubjedis  in  a- 
griculture  propofed,  71 — query  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  draw,  146 — 
query  refpedting  fmut  in  wheat,  an— 
fwered,  154. 

Queftions  upon  general  fubjedls  in  a- 
'  griculture,  68. 

R 

Rape-dufl,  farm-yard  dung,  or  bones 


mixed  with  lime,  ss  a  manure  in  thp 
Weft-riding  of  Yorkihire,  387. 

Regifter  of  the  weather  during  i;8x 
and  1799,  133  138. 

Rent,  what  proportion  of  produce 
rightlydue  for — curfory  remarks  on, 
39 — hiftory  of  rent  from  the  Union 
of  the  Crowns,  in  Scotland,  40. 

Review  of  Middleton's  furvey  of  Mid- 
dlefex,  72 — ot  Lowe's  furvey  of 
Nottinghamfhire,  87 — of  Rochefou- 
cault's  travels,  94,  303 — of  Robert- 
f<m's  Perthfhire,  191  —  Brown's 
Yorkfhire,  202,  293 — of  Thomfon's 
Fifelhire,  284 — of  Matthews*  re- 
marks on  cattle,  308 — of  Bailey  and 
Cnlley's  Northumberland, 309,  42r. 

Ridging  a  wet  clay  foil,  (proper  mode 
ot)  278 — ancient  mode  of  ridging; 
in  Eaft-Lothian,  and  other  Scotifh 
counties,  ib. — broad  and  ferpentine 
279 — narrow  ridges  introduced  by 
Cockburn  of  Ormifton,  early  in  this 
century,  ib. — employed  fuccefsfully 
on  a  wet  clay  foil,  280 — and  recom- 
mended, 284 — contradicted,  289. 

Rofsfhire  quarterly  report,  458, 

Koads  (importance  of  good)  272.,. 

Rotation  of  crops  nn  a  marfh-land 
farm, 206 — almofl  unknown  in  Ruf- 
fia,  270 — thofe  recommended  by 
Middleton  reviewed,  79 — of  Not- 
tinghamfhire, 88. 

Roota  baga,  or  Swedifli  turnip,  (on 
the  cultivation  of)  89. 

Rural  inquirer.  No,  I.  i2r.  No.  II, 
241.  Rural  affairs  (ftate  of)  loi, 
212,  334,  445  —  rural  economy 
(notices  on)  296 — viewof  rural  eco- 
nomy during  1799,  lor. 

Rye  grafsfeed  (on  the  quality  of)  271. 


Scotifli  farmer  (letters  from  a)  on  a 
tour  through  England,  32,147,248, 

390- 

Seams  of  coal  in  Montague  Main  col- 
liery, 312 — in  St  Anthon's,  ib. 

Sheep-flock,  (rage  for  in  the  county 

of   Perth,    198) — the    Cheviot — 

heath — and  long-woolied  fhecp   of 

Northumberland,  428 — folding   of 

,  flieep,  393. 

Size  of  farms  difputed,  pajjim — flze  of, 
in  Northumberland,  314. 

Soils  in  different  parts  of  England- 
fee  Letters  from  a  Scotifli  farmer. 

Ufe 


INDEX. 


Ufc  of  fallow  on  all  wet  clay  foils, 
48— f'<ii  for  flax  in  Pruflia,  5^  — 
loil  of  Eaft-I-othian,  66~of  Not- 
tinghamfliire,  88. 

Sinithficldan  J  London  markets, (prices 
o(  cattle,  &c.  at)  1 15. 

Stock  (live)  attention  to,  recommend- 
ed, 434. 

Stockbridgc  in  the  Mafl"achuirets,  A- 
merica,  account  of  the  lands  around 

it,  307. 

Straw  (query  concerning  the  quality 
of,  as  fodder)  146 — remark  upo.i, 
ib. — mixture  of  ftraw  with  hay,  fee 
Hay. 

Suit  and  fervice,  one  of  the  manorial 
claims — free  and  niilirary,  or  copy- 
hold, i.  e.  mean  and  bale  Icrvicts  ap- 
pendant to  the  tenant  in  villain  foe- 
age,  26 — heritors  of  Durhaip  under 
fomethinjf  like  the  latter,  a; — de- 
ferving  to  be  all  abolilhed,  ib. 


Table  (agricultural)  of  Scotland,  442 
of  the  difference  between  the  Lin- 
lithgow boll,  a.'id  tiie  various  wheat 
and  barley  nieafures  in  Scotland, 
444. 

Tares,  on  the  utility  of,  49 — moft  pro- 
du6live  method  of  fowing,  lb. — 
I'erve  as  bands  to  tie  the  principal 
crop,  and  as  green  food,  ib. 

Tillage  of  Mi<idlefex  deRribed  by 
Middleton,  7a — bed  mode  of,  for 
flax,  117. 

Tithes  confinered  in  Middleton's  fur- 
vcy  of  Miildlefex — great  obflacle  to 
improvement  of  wade  lands,  7j  — 
tithes  ill  kind  difcouraging  to  the 
farmer,  and  unhappy  for  clergy,  ib. 
•^hirtory  of,  76 — late  introduition, 
ib. — partial  operation  of,  very  op- 
preffive,  77. 

Turnips  (defcripti'~'n  of  a  plough  for 
cleaning)  413 — advantages  of  dril- 
ling; over  the  broad-caft  method,393. 

Twcedalc  quarterly  report,  469. 


Value,  (on  the  value  of  land),  42. 

View  cf  rur.il  economyduring  theyear 

1797 — Dr  Robertfon's  general  view 

of  tlie  agriculture  of  the  county  of 

Perth  re  vis  wed, 191  —  Brown'sgenc* 

_  ral  view  of  the  V*'  eft-riding  of  York- 


fliirc  reviewed, 200, 293— ihort  view 
of  agriculture  in  Ruffia,  268 — Dr 
Thonifon's  general  view  of  Fife,  re- 
viewed,284 — Meffra  Bailey  andCul- 
ley's  vie  v/  of  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, 309 — comparative  view  of 
meafures  of  capacity,  444. 

W 

Walker  (Mr  John)  fome  account  of, 
who  firft  introduced  fummer-fallowr 
iiro  Scotland,  161. 

Wafliington  (General)  fk2tch  of  his 
life  and  chara(fter,  234-6. 

Waftes,  or  commons,  (inciofure  of) 
fooIifVily  deemed  hurtful  to  the  coun- 
try, 242 — Ihamcful  negleil  of  the 
fined  land^under  fuch  opinions, /k?/"- 
JiTi — recommended,  293 — Stock- 
d.ile's  account  of  the  inciofure  of 
Knarefljorough  foreft,  noticed — ne- 
ceffity  of  an.ad  to  abolifii  the  wafte 
lands  in  Bri'ain,  229. 

V/eights  and  meafures,  on  the  inequa- 
lity of,  373- 

V/hcat  (downy-chaffed  wheats),  their 
advantage's,  422. 

Wheel-ploughs,  their  properties  above 
the  fvving-plough^,  39a — may  be 
pitched  to  any  deepnefs,  and  regu- 
late t!ie  furrow  exadlly,  ib.— contra- 
ry advantage?  of  the  fwing,  393, 

Wild  cattle  at  Chil'mghctm,  in  North- 
umberland, defcribed,  426  —  their 
mode  of  attack,  ib. — are  kill'.d  by 
huntirg,  427 — their  calving,  and 
hiding  of  their  calves,  ib. 

Woods  and  plantations  mentioned  in 
R->bertfon's  agriculture  of  Perth- 
fliire,  197. 

Woburn  flieep-fhearing  fete,  fee  an 
account  of,  p.  328. 

Worm,  (grub)  uncommon  ravages  of, 
among  oat  crops,  336  —  among 
wheat,  405 — the  fpecies  of  flv  af- 
certained  to  which  it  belongs,  witli 
a  dravi/iiig  ot  the  fly  and  worm.,  ib. 
•—chiefly  deftruflive  on  moift  foils, 
and  ftroug  lands,  406, 


YorkCiire  quarterly  report,  II4,  230, 

354- 
Young  (Mr  Arthur)  examination   of, 
before  the  Committee  for  inquiring 
into  the  fcarcity  of  proviUons,  lie. 
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